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Words § Deeds 


When one's actions do not 
Square with one's professions one is 
called a hypocrite. Unless the mouth speaks 
out of the abundance of the heart nothing 
will come out of much speaking. The 
Viceroy's speeches suggest to us a tree 
full. of leaves with not a fig on it. 

At the annual dinner of the 
European Association, Calcutta, Lord Irwin 
is reported to have said "unless we are 
able to assume that Governments are always 
entirely right the absence of public 
criticism would denote a dangerous state 
of political apathy". Does not the present 
Govt. invite such '"'a dangerous state of 
political apathy", with its ordinances 
directed against legitimate journalism and 
leaving the interpretation of law to the 
police and the administration of justice 
in the hands of the executive (for again 
and again it has been made clear by the 
course of events that the magistrates 
presiding over political cases act under 
the discretion of the executive) ? If the 
Govt. over which Lord Irwin presides 
invited public opinion why should it deny 
the right of the public to appoint an 
independent tribunal to get at the facts 
relating to the Martial Law regime at 
Sholapur, why should it fight shy of a 
Sheriff's meeting called to register the 
protest of the public against police 
methods, why should it ban enquiry 
committees appointed by the public to 
investigate allegations as to police exce- 
sses and why should it proscribe ‘reports 
such as the Patel Report on Peshawar 
outrages ? Conscience has made a coward of 
the Govt. of India. 

Lord Irwin refers to the Queen 
in "Alice in Wonderland", who had only one 
way of settling all difficulties, great and 
small, “off with his head" was her formula. 
We thank Lord Irwin for reminding us of 
this Queen. We had ourselves on a former 
occasion noticed this same trait in his 
Lordship and traced it to his acquaintance 
with the school of thought of Herod and 
Richard III, we were not aware then that 
our noble Lord was an understudy of this 
Queen and had fully imbibed his ''theory of 
state'' from her. He makes an admirable 
Viceroy of such .a sovereign. Has Lord 
Irwin's Govt. any way of dealing with his 
political opponents other than lathis for 
the masses and prison for the leaders ? 

Lord Irwin believes that the 
principal purpose of Great Britain in 
India is to lead India to self-Government 


and to retain her as an equal. and contented 
member of the Imperial Family of Nations. He 
feels that any hope of fulfilling this 
purpose will probably be destroyed by follow- 
ing a ruthless policy of repression and after 
a space of time, create a desert and -call it 
peace. Has his Lordship forgotten his luncheon 
with Mr. Brailsford ? Surely he is aware that 
Borsad and Bardoli lie within the limits of 
British India. If creating a desert is bad, 
creating deserted villages is still worse, 

In these Talukas our noble Lord will find 
human habitations, which were homes of --- 
thousands until a few months ago, abandoned 
to the tender care of monkeys and to the 
unwanted attention of incendiaries because of 
the Government's policy of maintaining "law 
and order''. Shall we call this peace ? Or is 
it rather the stillness of a ghost haunted 
grave yard ? Deprivation of material posse- 
ssions is bad enough but’ the people's hearts 
have been converted into a desert by the 
incarceration of their treasures, like 
Gandhiji and Jawaharlal. After inflicting 
these wounds in the hearts of the people does 
the Viceroy hope to attain the purposes he 
professedly sets out for ? We heartily commend 
to his earnest meditation and serious thought 
his own words "in so far as the matter is one 
affecting the forces that we call nationalism, 
it cannot permanently be dealt with on such 
lines". He himself so rightly points out "if 
Govt. is wise, it will remember that to the 
extent to which these things are only the 
symptoms of underlying causes, they call for 
different treatment''. Eleven ordinances or 
eleven times eleven ordinances will be as 
water on ducks back when the people have set 
their faces towards freedom and nothing can 
deter them from their set purpose. 

According to Lord Irwin, the spirit 
of this movement has been summoned from the 
deep. We would ask if the lathis are showered 
from heaven ? At Dharasana we saw clear --- 
indications of the pandemonium let loose by 
the Govt. Which is demoniacal, to crave for 
freedom or to meet out slavery ? To suffer 
violence or belabour until death ? 

‘The pathalogical state of the 
Viceregal mind is disclosed in the statement 
issaed with the tenth ordinance where he says 
that the fear he expressed in promulgating 
the Press Ordinance in April last that the 
non-violent movement was rapidly developing 
into a violent resistence to constitute 
authority has been proved by the course of 
events in the past few months. We have not, 
yet heard of a single instance of violence 
from a Satyagrahi inspite of grave provocations 
during the last nine months, and the 
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surprisingly few cases of violence - which 
we much deplore - have spasmodically a 
appeared as reactions of revolutionaries 

to the ruthless repression of the Govt. 
‘When we consider that a mass movement of 
millions is in progress what are half a 
dozen outbreaks of violence but an excuse 
for the Govt. for further oppression of the 
non-violent ones. The same lack of judgement 
is disclosed in one who would pat himself 

on the back for the liberality of the 
Reforms Despatch of the Govt. of India. 

The more we study Lord Irwin and 
MacDonald the less we feel their sincerity 
growing on us. In the light of the diversity 
of word and deed should we not take to 
heart Winston Churchill's warning not to be 
deceived by superficial appearances and 
that underneath the platitudes and eupheu- 
misms of Western Democratic politicians 
the Govt. of India is being carried rigorous 
-ly. The speech making and the ordinance 
promulgating proclivities of the Viceroy 
reminds us of the exploits of "Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde" or rather to make ourselves 
Clear to a church going gentleman we would 
Say in the words of Isaac to his son Jacob, 
the deceiver, "the voice is Jacob.'s voice 
but the hands are the hands of Esau", 

J. C. Kumarappa. 


Notes & Comments. 


More Ordinances 

A Govt. that uses freely its 
emergency powers reveals its State of panic. 
We fail to see any emergency that has so 
Suddenly arisen to warrant the issue of two 
more ordinances when in a few weeks the 
Legislative Assembly is to meet. The moment 
the officers at the helm disclose their 
nervousness they forfeit their claim to any 
confidence the public may be expected to 
place in then. 

Not content with the effective gag 
the police have placed on the newspapers 
the tenth ordinance seeks to further control 
the Press. As it is very little news that 
matters goes out of India, thanks to the 
hold of the Govt. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes writes from New York 


newspapers. The censorship is absolute, 
the other hand lengthy despatches are 

coming to us from 
Table Conference, 


eleventh 

we may well expect 
the Govt. has had 
But we must say 

t to ban Paper 
thought. The 

S°on included 
Ordinance may come 


Ordinances are drastic as 
after the wide experience 
in ruling by Ordinances, 


former we expect, will be 
under the term "Presg', 
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and ordinance may go but the movement will go 
on until Swaraj is attained. Gs en) 


A Disservice to the Country 


We cannot urge too strongly the harm 
that violence does to the cause of the country. 
Attacks on the lives of our brethren whether 
British or Indian will not help the country 
in the least. "They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword". The attempt on the 
life of the Governor of the Punjab on the 
University Convocation Day makes us feel 
that the stern measures of repression adopted 
in that Province has driven the surging spirit 
of youth underground and the responsibility 
for such outrages will>rest with both those 
who occasion it and those who commit it and 
both are equally traitors to our country. We 
extend our sympathy to the injured. 

as Met 
Public Bribes 

We are glad to hear that the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has been spared the humiliating 
position of receiving "bribes for docility" 
from the Govt. The Govt. has declined to pay 
the balance of the grant due to the School 
Board. We trust the School Board will maintain 
its independence and Self-respect. Govt. 
grants as made at present are nothing but 
bribes in disguise. It is a sin to let our 
children be educated on finances so obtained 
at the cost of the honour of the city. If we 
only will we can always do without such 
finances by careful economy. There need be 
no curtailment of services at all. We are 
only sorry that the initiative did not come 
from Ahmedabad Municipality itself. We shall 
be glad to hear self-respecting municipalities 
libraries, schools, colleges and other 
institutions declining Govt. grants and 
managing their affairs in their own way 
without being dictated to by the bureaucracy. 

SRG Say 
"The News of India" 

We have received a copy of this journal 

edited by Mira Behn. It contains a short 
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Weekly War News. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji has been 
released unconditionally as he is suffering 
acutely from renal colic. 


Mot. XIIT, No. 1. 


: ee. Ist January 1931. 


His Excellency the Viceroy has again 
promulgated two ordinances - the Press 
Ordinance in the Shape of Ordinance No. X 
and the Ordinance No. XI meant to deal 


with the movement of non-payment of taxes 
to the Govt. 


AJMER :- 

A number of political prisoners 
have been degraded from A to C class in 
the Ajmer Jail, as a protest against 
which many political prisoners have gone 
on hunger strike. The condition of some 
of them is said to be serious. 

BENGAL :- 

"Law §& Order in Midnapur 1930" 

a non-official enquiry committee report 
has been proscribed by the Bengal Govt. 

Small-pox has broken out in 
Dum Dum Jail. 

Picketing of foreign cloth shops 
is on the increase in Calcutta. 

BIHAR :- 

The police charged with lathis 
a meeting of cultivators on the 16th 
December. 

At Bhore (Saran) there was firing. 
Several persons were wounded. 

Chakravaite a political prisoner 
fasting in Patna Jail for the last 70 
days. Three déaths amongst the political 
prisoners in Patna Jail have occurred 
during the last fortnight. The building 
which has now been turned into a jail 
was originally meant for a stable. 

With the exception of Gaya all 
the District Congress Committees in Bihar 
have been declared unlawful. 

BOMBAY :- 

War Council arrested. 

Repeated severe lathi charges on 
last Sunday. 

On Christmas day there was a 
clean sweep of almost all the Congress 
workers in Bombay. 

Kalashanker, a Bombay volunteer 
wounded during picketing a liquor shop 
died in the hospital. Another who sustain 

-ed serious injuries in course of a lathi 
charge also died on the 18th. 

The Congress Committees of Sirsi, 
Bagharpur Haveri, Ranebomur have been 
declared unlawful. 

GUJARAT :- 

The Govt. of Bombay has withheld 
payment of grant to the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pal School Board for observing hartals 
on the days of arrests and convictions 
of leaders. 

The Swadeshi Sabha of Ahmedabad 


has decided to purchase all foreign cloth 
stock at Ahmedabad and to sell them in 
foreign countries. 


DELHI :- 


Jail authorities yielded to the 
hunger strike of political prisoners and 
allowed B class to the lady prisoners. 

Kharag Bahadur Singh is being 
prosecuted for enlisting Gurkhas in the 
Congress Army. 


MADRAS :- 


Several arrests have been made in 
the Province of Andhra for cutting down 
palm and date trees. On 22nd December Appa 
Shashtri was arrested for cutting down palm 
trees. The women in his house were expelled 
and the house sealed. 

Mr. Reddy Vice Chancellor of Andhra 
University has resigned as a protest against 
the repressive policy of the Govt. 

The Madras Govt. expect a deficit 
of one crore this year. 

One political prisoner has died at 
Alipur (Bellary) Jail. At Peddaparam on the 
22nd December the police dispersed by lathi 
charges a garden party. The party was purely 
a social function. Several including ladies 
were injured. Several volunteers were 
arrested on 24th December for picketing 
foreign cloth shops. 


MAHARASHTRA: - 


500 political prisoners went on 

hunger strike in Yerawda Jail. 
SINDH :- 

14 volunteers arrested on 20th for 
picketing foreign cloth shops. Salt was 
manufactured at Karachi in a public meeting 
on December 20th. 

The PUNJAB :- 

Sardar Ishwarsingh Secretary 
Ludhiana Congress Committee became insane in 
Meawali Jail. After his release he fell down 
from the upper storey of his house and died. 

UGE sai 

The town and District Congress 
Committees and the Youth League of Lucknow 
have all been declared unlawful. 

17 year old boy was sentenced to 
15 months R.I. for sedition at Allahabad. 

About 75 B class political prison- 
ers have given up their preferential treat- 
ment as a protest against bad treatment 
meted out to C class prisoners. 

Census operations are being boycott- 
ed, the numbers marked on the houses are 
being rubbed off. 
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The Mess of Pottage 
After the note in our last issue 
headed ''Public Bribes" was written we 
received a report that along with other 
terms the Govt. had suggested to the 
Benares Hindu University the removal of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from Vice 
Chancellorship if they wanted the grants- 
in-aid to be restored. Naturally the syndi 
-cate declined to accept such terms. 

It is high time our institutions 
began to realise the real nature of these 
grants-in-aid and set about reorganising 
their finances on a self-respecting and 
sound basis without seeking "help" with 
Strings attached. It is true the grants 
come out of our own money contributed in 
way of taxes and not as charity. It is also 
true that institutions which render public 
service have an inherent right to expect 
Govt. help and do have a lien on such 
public funds. It is an undeniable fact that 
Such services can be rendered cheaper if 
those institutions are subsidised. But the 
whole trouble lies in this that our friends 
who hanker after grants from Govt. fail to 
appreciate the relation of these facts to 
particular condition and fail to understand 
the full significance of their actions. 

It is not sufficient to say the 
money is ours. We have to go further and 
trace its incidence. It comes from people 
who are poor and who could ill-afford to 
Support higher education and who themselves 
have not had the benefits of even primary 
education. It comes from villages where 
often there is no school of any kind even 
within a radius of several miles. One of 
the features that damn the British system 
of finance in India is that the money is 
drawn from villages and Spent in towns. 

The section that pays does not get adequate 
return for what it pays. This has been one 
of the chief causes of the impoverishment 
of the masses and maldistribution of 
wealth. In many cases hardly 12 % of the 
revenue from the village is Spent for its 
own benefit. Is it not worse than charity 
to accept help from funds accumulated by 


Such exactions? Have we any lien on such 


of the poor and then blame the Govt. of 
unjust dealin 


also come for higher education. 
Such boys usually belong to the 
families, who can generally 
a reasonable burden for the 


Even so, 
better off 
afford to bear 
education of 
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their children. 

As regards the claim based on public 
service we would point out that there is 
nothing like absolute values. The service 
rendered by a university has to be measured 
by the need it fulfils. Admittedly our educa- 
tion system is top heavy. A graph for educa- 
tion should be a pyramidal structure with a 
large base representing the masses who have 
had the benefits of primary education and the 
next layer above should be smaller representing 
those who have had secondary education and 
then it should taper off into the apex showing 
those with a university education. Taking our 
literacy at present the proportion of graduates 
to the rest of the groups is far too large 
resulting in unemployment of the educated and 
overcrowding of the learned professions. We 
have unmistakable indications that elementary 
education has not received the support it is 
entitled to and until primary education gets 
its due, higher education has no right on 
public funds on the grounds of service. 

Before a public institution can lay 
claim to a subsidy it has to carefully scruti- 
nise its budget to see it is running its affairs 
with the least expense and waste but with maxi- 
mum service. Unfortunately due to the reflect 
action of the high standard prevailing in Govt. 
service most of our institutions fail here. 
Their standard of administrative expenses and 
scale of salaries follow too closely the 
fashion set by the I.C.S. and the I.E.S. with 
resultant bankruptcy. India is a poor country 
with ideals of renunciation and not acquisition. 
We have to run our institutions not on -- 
standards meant to attract foreign birds-of- 
passage but on a scale related to the indige- 
nous ideals and way of life. If our professors 
and teachers obtain a satisfaction from the 
honourable work they do they will not insist 
on a high scale of salaries but rather strive 
to make it possible for the poorest who get 
the benefit of their work. Until this 
could be achieved our present institutions as 
they are now organised will experience 
difficulties in making both ends meet. We 
have to face the situation boldly and we do 
believe even now there is a sufficiency of 
young men with ideals to man our own institu- 
tions on the basis of service. We need the 
co-operation of the staff to make this a 
permanent feature. The whole educational 
System has to be recast to inculcate ideals 
of service. As at present constituted teaching 
1n a university has become an occupation or 
a career for monetary gain and ranks with 
all other capitalistic ventures. 

If we prune all expenses and waste 
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it may be possible, even now, to stand on 
our own legs without submitting ourselves 
to insults from the bureaucracy. What 


nobler example of sustained selfless public 


Service can we hold upto the youth than: 


Malaviyaji whose connection is a distinction 


to the university which owes its very 
existence to his personality. The imperti- 
nent request of the Govt. only goes to 
indicate the depravity of the purposes 
with which Govt. doles out its grants. In 
the past, it had succeeded, by these means 
in keeping under its control schools, 


personal gains. The peasants of Bardoli, Borsad 
and other places have lost property worth many 
times the revenue by their no-tax campaign. If 
they sought their own individual advantage the 
simplest course would have been to have paid up 
the revenue but they are prepared to lose their 
all to the end that the country at large may 
benefit by their suffering. 

We certainly recognise that a by-product 
of the Satyagraha campaign has been to reveal 
to the world the rottenness of a system of Govt. 
based on exploitation of the weakness of the 
people and to show up the heartlessness of the 


colleges, hospitals and other philanthropic bureaucracy and their irresponsibility. But 


institutions but we should no longer 
tolerate this dictation from a visionless 
bureaucracy and fall a victim to Mammon. 
Let us spurn these golden chains with 
which it is enough to bind us and let us 
not sell our birthright for a mess of 
pottage but let us hold high at all costs 
the torch of liberty and freedom of 
thought and action. 
"The Sublity" of Non-violence 

In the course of a leading 
article on the 12th December last the 
Manchester Guardian remarks: - 

"From some points of view 
non-violence is a most unfair weapon; not 
non-violent at all, but violent in the 
most subtle and sanctimonious way" and 


J.C. Kumarappa. 


these have not been our main objects. If there 
is one thing above all others that strikes an 
observer of the present movement it is the 
selflessness of both the leaders and followers 
in their mass movement and it betrays 
ignorance to say the movement is "violent in 
the most subtle" way. J.C.Kumarappa. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali 

We regret to record the passing away of 
this great patriot. Along with his brother, 
Shaukat Ali, he worked ardently as a true 
patriot. Although we may have differed on some 
essentials we cannot but express our admiration 
for Maulana's zeal for the cause which was dear 
to his heart. As a true Muslim with him his 
religion was first and everything else came 
afterwards. This naturally led to his communal 


‘likens our method to the plan of a creditor view point. Though the country's claim was 


who would stand mutely outside the front 
door of the debtor announcing, by means of 
a playcard, the amount of debts due. This, 
the writer feels, would be less charitable 
than the direct action of a bailiff. 


second yet it had a large share in his heart. 
Even while he was ill his love for the country 
drove him to cross the seas to attend the 
Round Table Conference and at its plenary session 
he stated that he would never return to a "Slave 


Here we find a gross misundersta-country'" and added "you will have to give me 


nding of our methods and purposes. In the 
illustration suggested the aim of the 
creditor is clearly to humiliate his 
debtor and thus force him to pay up 
resulting in an advantage to the creditor. 
The creditor invites no damage to himself. 
This will not be countenenced by a ---- 
Satyagrahi at all who invites suffering 
not on the adversary but on himself. He 
does not wish to humiliate his adversary 
but to win his heart by an appeal to his 
better self to his feeling of humanity and 
to his sense of justice. Satyagraha is not 
a "weapon'' to inflict wounds on others but 
an instrument to elicit that which is 


a grave here''. We hardly thought at the time 
that the Maulana was uttering a prophesy which 
was so soon to be fulfilled. 

By his death the country loses a staunch 
and faithful patriot and we extend to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and his relatives our deep sympathy. 

a Eos Baran 


Notes § 
Insult to Injury 
We have before us an appeal signed by Sir 
Reginald Spence asking the public to subscribe 
to the Bombay City Police fund. The claim is 
buttressed by the following sentence "our sole 
idea is that the citizens of Bombay should show 


Comments. 


noblest in both the parties to the conflict.their appreciation of the loyal and steadfast 


Our satyagrahis do not face the lathis 
with the object of humiliating or hurting 
the police but with a view to winning 
their heart by their suffering. 


way in which the Bombay City Police have carried 
out their ordinary duty of protecting the lives 
and property of citizens of Bombay despite the 
very heavy burden thrown upon them in conseque- 


Besides they do not invite their nce of the present situation''. Perhaps Sir 


suffering for their own benefit but in the 
hope that the fruit of their labours will 
enrich their fellow beings. This is where 
it differs radically from all other 
methods which have for their object 


e 


Reginald expects the hat to be passed round 

the Congress Hospital which can appreciate 
best the anti-society activities of the police 
force which ushered in the new year by human 
Sacrifice on the morning of the lst instant. 
Sir Reginald is looking in Bombay for the. 
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mentality of the Britishers which raised 
a fund to reward General Dyer in England. 
We fear he will look in vain. J.C.K. 
onymous 
Se We have been favoured with a leaflet 
attempting to set forth in English and 
Gujarati the reasons why the British Rule 
is not an "oppression, tyranny or exploita- 
tion''. There is neither the writer's name 
nor the imprint of the publisher. The very 
fact that these arguments have to be adva- 
nced anonymously shows how ashamed of 
themselves these protagonists of British 
Rule are. A oy ee 
Whom the King delighteth to honour 
The wide gulf between the rule and 
the rulers and the lack of response to 
public opinion is disclosed in the New 
Year Honour's list. Prominent amongst the 
"honoured'' ones are the hands that have 
wielded the lathi most heavily. Great 
many are police officers and magistrates 
who have been the main instruments in 
putting through a ruthless policy of 
repression. We wonder if the public will 
recognise the services rendered by the 
Gantur magistrate of the "Gandhi cap" 
notoriety. The "strong men" of Kaira and 
Surat and their Police underlings as 
meritorious. cee Gaaik 
Claimants to Swaraj 
With the same measure that we note 
it shall be measured to us again. We have 
to lay our claim to Swaraj not on heritage 
or caste but by service to the community.We 
much deplore the attitude which asks for 
oneself the right to anything that one 
denies to another. The conference of 
Varnashrama Dharma held last week at 
Jalgaon passed certain resolutions leaving 
out of account the rights of the so called 
"untouchables". Unless we are prepared to 
own as brethren all human beings it is 
futile to clamour for independence. 
ed ra Ks 
Weekly War News. 
OSG RS SS Ra eae cae 
. He a yard of foreign cloth is 
avallable at Commill i 
a yphweney a and liquor shops are 
Pe ee ae pipe ae 
it has been Beek ay 4 fe ee ons 
the sale, both ial eehin ae ae are 
buyers of all secti Pa eter 
ctions of the market are 
conspicuous by their absence'', 
BERAR :- 


The unlawful insti 


gation ordinance 
II has b 
Sian saat extended to the whole of Berar. 


The unlawful insti j i 
gation ordi 
II has been extended to Bihar and ey 
The police made a lathi charge and 


dispersed a number of volunteers at Purenia 


re 8-1-1931. 


In connection with the celebration of the 
Independence Day at Muzaffarpur 300 arrests 
have been made. 

The total convictions number 12194. 
BOMBAY :- 

There were 800 arrests in the city of 
Bombay during 15th October and 15th November 
1930. 252 during 15th November and 31st --- 
December. Total convictions since the beginning 
of the movement have been 3304 including 110 
women. 

The 19th War Council of the city of Bombay 
has been convicted. 

The 20th War Council convened about 30 
meetings at midnight of the 31-12-30 in various 
parts of the city to celebrate the Independence 
Day. The police appeared before the time fixed 
for the meeting. British and Indian troops 
were also called out. The meetings were disper- 
sed by force. The total casualties were about 
260 including women. There was firing at the 
Princess Street, 8 persons were wounded one 
of them died since. 

GUJARAT :- 

The unlawful instigation ordinance II of 
1930 has been extended to Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Panchmahal, Broach and Surat Districts. 

Picketing of foreign cloth is carried on 
vigorously in Kathiawar. All foreign cloth 
shops in Bhavnagar have been sealed. 

Dictator of Broach has been arrested. 

At Nadiad there was a lathi charge on 
the Vanar Sena. 100 were injured. 

The no-tax movement is spreading to the 
villages of Ahmedabad District also. 

At Sirsi on the 24th December the police 
charged the Prabhat Pheries with lathis 
wounding 10 persons, one falling senseless 
under lathi blows. (AHD. Conv. :- 9 persons.) 
Goris 
Foreign cloth shops are being picketed: 
throughout the Province. Toddy and liquor 
shops are also being picketed. 

DELHI :- 

An undertrial prisoner died in Delhi Jail 
on Wednesday December 31st. Volunteers are 
being arrested for picketing foreign cloth 
shops and liquor shops. 

KARNATAK :- 

6 workers have been externed from Ankola. 
5 Dr. Hardikar was arrested at Hubli. 

oy Se 

The unlawful instigation ordinance II has 
been extended to 30 districts of the U.P. 


Shrimati Kamla Nehru sentenced to 6 months S.I1. 


About 100 arrests have been made at Lucknow 
between 28th Dec. and lst of Jan. As a protest 
against flogging of political prisoners all 
political prisoners observed hunger strike at 
Lakhampur Khera. 

SINDH :- Dr. Choithram the President of the 
Sindh Provincial Congress Committee is in a 
very bad condition in Jail 
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Wot eke ty No. 3 
No forced Census. 


On the 13th of December last the 
Municipal Board of Ahmedabad informed the 
Govt. that the political situation in the 
country will not allow of their helping in 
the operations of the forthcoming census. 
On the 29th.December the Collector wrote 
asking the Municipality to reconsider their 
decision. At a meeting of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality held on the 7th January this 
matter was taken up and it was resolved to 
inform the Govt. of its inabilitv to co-ope- 
rate with Govt. in carrying out the census 
operations in the face of widespread and 
determined opposition. It goes on to point 
out that correctness and accuracy of the 
result are impossible of achievement in the 
absence of the fullest co-operation of the 
general public and all attempts at a forced 
census are deemed to fail. The Board further 
felt that as they are expected to represent 
publie opinion, they should not by entering 
upon a discretionary duty be an instrument 
of conflict with the general public. They 
hold it is impossible to bend the people to 
the course desired by the Govt. 

We congratulate the Ahmedabad 
Municipality on the same and bold stand it 
has taken. Their public spirited resolution 
gives a definite lead to the other local 
bodies and we trust no time will be lost by 
them in following the example set by 
Ahmedabad. 

The taking of the census is not a 


15th January 1931. 

when we shall need facts and figures for our 
own use the people will co-operate and a census 
can be obtained with greater ease and accuracy, 
until than giving information about ourselves 
to an alien bureaucracy which is mainly concern 
-ed in laying plans how best to fleece us‘to 
their own good is playing into their hands at 
the cost of our national degeneration and loss 
of self-respect. 

The attitude of Ahmedabad Municipality 
is likely to give rise to persecution from the 
Govt, on various excuses and even to suspension 
and supercession as in the case of Patna 
Municipality. We are sure the Board must have 
arrived at its final decision with full --- 
knowledge of the consequences that may follow 
and are prepared for any fate rather than let 
their self-respect be trampled down and be as 
the dumb driven cattle at the hands of the 
bureaucracy. By its action the Board has 
justified the confidence the public had placed 
in it and can depend on the wholehearted 
support of the people in any situation that 
may arise as a result of the step taken by the 
Board. J.C. Kumarappa. 


More Leaves 


The bureaucratic tree in India is an 
ever green and is an adept at putting up 
empty appearances and emblazoning its outside 
with all the appurtenances of good Govt. The 
world at large is easily deceived into believ- 
ing in the efficiency of so well appointed 
a Govt. But when we look closely for results 
the tree is found to be completely bare of 


virtue in itself. The statistics, if properlyfruits. Last Friday, Sir Arthur Salter, of the 


compiled, ought to be an invaluable asset 

in moulding the policies of the Govt. in its 
attempt to build up the nation. Unless such 
use is made of census figures it is a waste 
of time and effort going through thisroutine. 
Not only has our bureaucracy nothing to 

show that in the past it has made any use of 
the census for the betterment of the people 
but we have positive evidence on the other 
hand that these figures have been used 
constantly to damn us before the world by 
harping on the diversities and differences 
and in supplying ''facts'' to "drainage 
inspectors". 

The Govt. has always followed a 
policy of putting to empty appearances and 
have by such means succeeded in the past in 
duping the people into believing in its 
efficiency. It is high time we woke up to 
these deceptions and refused to be made cats 
paw off. 

When the people have no means of 
remedying evils and shortcomings disclosed 
by carefully taken census, of what use is the 
taking of census ? When the time comes 


economic section of the League of Nations, 
arrived at Bombay. The Govt. states that he 
has come to “advise regarding the creation of 
some organisations for the study of the 
economic questions including both continuous 
interpretation of current developments and 
consideration of plans designed to achieve 
particular purposes''. This wide and vague 
explanation leaves us still in the dark as to 
his definite mission; but our knowledge of the 
devious ways of the bureaucracy leads us to 
suspect that Sir Arthur is being used as an 
excuse for creating another expensive depart- 
ment with high sounding purposes resulting in 
nothing. Statistics and more statistics can 
be collected and tabulated but are these for 
the use of antiquarians five centuries later? 
Of recent years to experts and commissions we 
have had no end. What use have been made of 
these expensive luxuries ? 

The ways of the Govt. of India resemble 
that of the self willed bride who was asked by, 
a knowing neighbour how she gets on with her 
bride-groom. She replied "Oh famously as long 
as there is give and take in a family ------ 
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there need be no disharmony''. The friend 
who knows this lady onlv too well was 


surprised and enquired how the give and take 
came about; the bride explained, "it is like 


this. When John and I agree then we do what 
John wants and when we disagree then we do 
what I want and so we get along". When the 
report of a commission or an expert agrees 
with the view of the Govt. it is carried 
out but when it does not then the report is 
shelved. In either case the wishes of the 
Govt. is carried out. Then why burden the 
country with unwanted reports ? Is it not 
merely to keep up appearances ? 

Lest the critic should excuse the 
Govt. of expensive ways it goes on to 
explain that Sir Aurthur's expenses will be 
borne by the League of Nations. This is 
decidedly calculated to tell the critic not 
to look a gift horse in the mouth but to be 
thankful for these mercies obtained by the 
solicitude and good offices of the Govt. of 
India. But is this a "gift horse” ? India 


pays dearly for her membership in the League. 


The budget of the League is allocated 
amongst the members and India ranks sixth 
amongst the contributories of the world. Of 
the 986 parts into which the total of the 


budget is divided British Empire shares 248, 


of these 105 is borne by Great Britain, 

56 by India, 35 by Canada, 27 by Australia, 
15 by South Africa and 10 by Irish Free 
State. In return for her share India gets 

a make-believe position which enables 


British Politicians to talk of her "Dominium 


Status in action". 

We can expect nothing from the 
visit of distinguished experts, creation of 
departments, or from reports until it is 
made possible for the will of the people to 
express itself in the policies of the Govt. 

J.C.Kumarappa. 

The Tilak Twins 

We extend our hearty congratulations 
to ''The Maratha" and the "'Kesari" on the 
celebration of their Golden Jubilee. These 
two journals have been the English and 


Marathi media of expression of their dynamic 


personality Lokmanya Tilak who was styled 
by Sir Valentine Chirol as "the father of 


Indian unrest”. These channels which carried 


the message of the Lokmanya will be epoc- 
making monuments in an Independent India. 
So far they have successfully steered 


through the perilous ocean of Indian journal- 


ism for half a century and we wish them all 
the Success in the future which they so 
richly deserve. Js Cie 


and Comments 
OMENS 
The Acting President 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, th 
Acting President of the Congress 
arrested with unseemly haste on 
his departure to Navasari to att 
function over a month ago and on 


e 

» Was 

the eve of 
end a social 
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ly last week 
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he was convicted and sentenced to 9 months 
simple imprisonment. 

If this movement were a superficial 
effervescence the segregation of the ring 
leaders may allay the trouble. At the present 
time the movement has gone deep into the 
national life, it has reached the homes of 
the people and the women and children are the 
real forces that have to be contended with. 

If we may give a tip to Lord Irwin's Govt., 

a temporary set back may be obtained if they 
go one better than Herod and order a wholesale 
massacre of all women and children who have 
taken part or are likely to do so in this 
struggle for freedom. Y ipa, ORES 
The Leaven spreads 

Inspite of repeated auto-suggestions 
by the Govt. that the movement is waning we see 
on all sides signs of a growing dynamic move- 
ment. The sufferings and privations of the 
peasants of Anand, Nadiad, Borsad and Bardoli 
Talukas have not been able to deter the 
farmers of some of the villages in Orpad, 
Godhra, Halol and Daskroi Talukas from deciding 
on the no-tax campaign in the last few weeks. 
They are doing this with their eyes open and 
not blindly at the instigation of the Congress 
volunteers as the Govt. would have us believe. 

Ee ee) 


The Blood of Martyrs 


Babu Genu gave his life in the attempt 
to free India from the dragon of foreign cloth. 
The hardened bureaucrat who presided over the 
inquest suggested "suicide" to the jurors but 
the majority called it "accident". In as much 
as the will even to die in the attempt was 
present the Coroner's suggestion was nearer 
the truth; but he failed to see that what the 
patriot sought was not a mere cessation of 
life but in the alternative a country free 
from foreign exploitation. His blood is not on 
the driver or the police but on those who still 
seek to import the countraband. 1 ae etme 

Weekly War News. 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, the President 
of the Indian National Congress, was sentenced 
to 9 months S,I. under Criminal Iaw Amendment 
Act. 

Babu Rajendraprasad of Bihar has been 
nominated to act as the President of the 
Congress in the place of the Sardar. 

Sjt. V. J. Patel, the ex President 
the Legislative Assembly has been released 
from jail on account of his ill health. 


BENGAL :- 


The Government expects a deficit of 
over 87 lakhs in revenue. 


BIHAR :- 


The Inspector of Police with 100 
constables raided the Monghyr District --- 
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Congress Committee and arrested 20 
volunteers. Everything in the office has 
been taken possession of by the police. 
The Congress men are holding the office 
under a tree. 

A political prisoner in Patna 
Jail died on the 3ist December 1930. 

Special military force consisting 
of 100 soldiers and 30 mounted police 
have been stationed at Maharaj Ganj to 
realise the Chaukidar Tax. 


; There were 184 convictions, during 
the week ending 26-12-30. 


BOMBAY :- 

20th War Council arrested. 

Dr. Hardikar of Seva Dal has been 
convicted. 

Gandhi Day was celebrated on the 
Sth at Bombay. The ceremony of flag 
salutation was to be held. The procession 
was dispersed. Out of 69 arrested 35 are 
ladies. Another wounded by police firing 
died on Friday. 


GUJARAT :- 

There were 77 arrests in Surat 
in connection with the Gandhi Day 
celebrations. A few of the arrested were 
left off subsequently. 

In Mahuva (Kathiawar) 4000 men, 
women and children went on hunger strike 
in sympathy with the picketers of foreign 
cloth there. Foreign cloth dealers 
therefore closed their stocks. 

In Borsad and Bardoli lands of 
satyagrahi peasants are being auctioned 
on ridiculously low price for instance 
property worth 3000 being sold for 15 
rupees. 

About 30 villages in Bardoli are 
cordoned by the military. Mysterious 
fires are still occurring in villages left 
by the satyagrahi peasants. Theft of crop 
has become quite common. 


Ueno = 

35 persons were convicted at 
Allahabad for 6 months R.I. on the 
4-1-31 for helping the movement of the 
no-tax payment. 

7 political prisoners have been 
sentenced for a further period of one 
year for breach of jail rules. 


The PUNJAB :- 

Bande Matram of Lahore has been 
asked to deposit a security of Rs.5000/- 
under Press Ordinance. 

11 prominent Congress men of 
Amritsar have been arrested all at once 
on the 7th for assisting Congress 
activities. The 27th Dictator of Amritsar 


War Council has been jailed to 6 months R.I. 


One political prisoner is seriously ill in 
Mtfock Jail: 


MADRAS :- 

Picketing of foreign cloth shop is 
carried on as usual in Kerala. 8 prominent 
workers have been sentenced to 6 months R.I. 
under different sections of Salem. 

Sjt. Kretwas has been sentenced to 
one year ’R.- 1. at Erode. 

At Guntur 4 workers have been 
convicted for 6 months R. I. under Salt Law. 

One conviction for one year R. I. at 
Vizagapatam. 

Mr. Satyamurti has been fined. 

It is reported that a number of 
political prisoners while being transferred 
from Rajmundri Jail to Vellore were badly 
beaten by the Deputy Jailer, European Police 
Sergeant, and others. 


MAHARASHTRA. :- 

"Kesari'' has been asked to deposit a 
security of Rs.1000/- under the Press 
Ordinance. 


C. P. MARATHI :- 

At more than 25 places agriculturists 
have passed resolution demanding complete 
remission of land revenue. A class prisoners 
in Seoni Jail are, owing to bad management 
of jail authority living on one meal a day. 
Most of the prisoners are consequently losing 
weight. 


SINDH :- 

The Congress Committees in Sindh 
have been declared unlawful. 

All the Congress buildings in Sindh 
have been taken possession of by the police. 

28 political prisoners have gone on 
hunger strike in Shikarpur Jail. There was 
a severe lathi charge at Hyderabad injuring 
about 200 people including boys. Some 30 
have got serious injuries. 
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The Hijratis 


We have had, published in the dailies 


the impressions of Mr. Brailsford, Sir 
Lallubhai Samaldas, Sjt. A.V. Thakkar, 


Father Elwin and several other distinguished 


visitors to the villages of Gujarat, which 
have launched out on a campaign of non- 
payment of Land Revenue as a part of the 
present Satyagraha movement. They all bear 
abundant witness to a ruthless policy of 
repression and terrorism being practised 
on the villagers by the police and revenue 


officers. Farmers have been indiscriminately 


beaten and abused, their moveable properties 
have been removed to realise the revenue 
due far in excess of any debts due to the 
Govt., their lands have been declared 
forfeited, water pumps used to irrigate 
hundreds of acres have been wantonly put 
out of action theréby damaging the standing 
crops and their homes are now desolate. In 
addition to these there are allegations 
that. the police have made no attempt to 
protect the deserted homesteads from the 
activities of incendiaries nor to trace the 
culprits. On the other hand they appear to 
have put obstacles in the way of the villa- 
gefs attempting to put out the fires which 
have been a curious feature of those 
villages in the last few months. It does 
not appear to us any useful purpose can be 
served by multiplying instances and adding 
to the overwhelming evidence already placed 
before the public by painstaking and 
trust-worthy investigators after personal 
inquiry. We have ourselves visited some of 
the afflicted areas and examined cases of 
excesses and if there has been any deviation 
from facts in the published reports it has 
been on the side of moderation and under- 
statement. 

Several of the writers have 
described at length the attempts made by 
the revenue officers to set up factions in 
the village communities - Barias against 
Patidars, Musalmans against Hindus and so 
on. They have, of course, condemned 
unreservedly such a policy of Divide and 


Rule. Is this anything new ? Is it not one 
pe basic principles of British Rule in 
ndi 


dia ? Its poison has reached even the 
elite who have been nominated to 


Ce 
4 5 rame 
a constitution" 


for India at the Rou 

Table Conference, in London. Why So ie 
the petty local officials for working in 
unison with the fundamentals of bureaucratic 
machine in India ? The transfer of a 
Mamlatdar or sending on leave of a Collector 
1S not going to end the trouble as some so 
innocently imagine. The remedy requires 

more drastic measures. We have to go to the 


root of the matter. This policy of division is 
one of the main roots of the bureaucracy. The 
bureaucracy had to die the death before anything 
can be achieved in the line of unity amongst 
the people. Let us not treat symptoms but let 
us pluck out the eye that offends us. 

The visitors are unanimous in the 
tribute they pay to the bravery and determina- 
tion of the people. We feund the courage and 
patriotism of the simple folk an inspiration 
to us. We are often led into believing that 
the towns people are more developed and 
advanced than the country cousins. This is a 
false impression based on externals. The 
people who live close to nature possess an 
unsophisticated strength of will and character 
and social solidarity that we may well 
envy and emulate. This migration has brought 
about a feeling of neighbourly unity and has 
been a binding factor as all common misfortunes 
are. Everywhere one notices, pervading in the 
camps a kind of family affection. People are 
thrown together, and they share and share 
alike the ups and downs of life. This fellow- 
feeling and sympathy brings along with it a 
cheerful disposition as their sorrows are 
halved and pleasures doubled by the sharing. 
This in a measure accounts for the smiling 
faces the visitor meets in the midst of so 
much trouble and privations. The faith and hope 
in their hearts make their movements light and 
springing. The knowledge that they are suffer- 
ing for the country brings them the fortitude 
that amazes the visitor. The repressive policy 
of the Govt. has only made their determination 
stronger as the wider spreading of the no-tax 
campaign in the last few weeks bears witness. 

We are rather surprised that even a fri- 
end like Father Elwin should be led away into 
using language that might lead the reader to 
infer that the repression is the result of the 
actions of Indian Officials as even a word of 
disapproval from British officials would have 
stopped the abuses. We are certain Father Elwin 
will be the last person to suggest the invidious 
racial discrimination conveyed by his words. 
We, for our part, make no distinction between 
high and low or white or brown officers. All 
parties form one unified whole. If anything, 
those who know the way bureaucracy works, are 
aware of the fact that the lower officials 
know the minds of the higher ones even better 
than they themselves as the officials in a 
bureaucracy are not guided by public opinion 
in their actions but by the idea of preferment 
and gaining the approval of those above them 
in the official world. This leads to a close 
Study of the mentality of their superiors. In 
any case it is the system that bears the blame 


and not individuals -unless it be those richt 
at the top. 
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Mr. Brailsford and others have stated 
that they Cannot protest as long as the 
Govt. confines its remedial measures to 
those prescribed by Law and they raise 
their voices against only these ultra 
Revenue Code methods and terrorism adopted. 
This is strictly correct. The peasants 
themselves hesitate even to complain of such 
excesses as they are out for suffering. It 
is only when questioned that they come out 
with stories of the doings of the police. 
But we cannot stop at this. We have to look 
further and see what this "Law" is. In 
advanced and democratic countries "Law" is 
the expressed will of the people. Does "Law" 
in India represent such conditions? If SO. 
then we can go no further than Mr.Brailsford 
as society is based on obedience to such 
law provided always that the Law itself is 
not immoral. But in our country "Law" 
represents the will of the rulers and 
not of the people. The enactments of the 
legislatures are more clocks that cover a 
multitude of ordinances. Although we have 
not been aware of the fact India has always 
been governed by ordinances. A Legislature 
that has no power to override the will of the 
executive is a mere tool in the hands of 
the executive. It is a mask assumed by the 
executive to deceive people. We know in 
India, the Legislatures cannot pass a will 
even against the will of the bureaucracy. 
Even a stalwart like Pandit Malaviya had to 
retreat before the opposition of the 
officials. This being so, and as long as 
it continues so, there is no "Law" in India. 
It is a modernised despotism. The Govt. 
itself is an illegal body and all its so 
called "Laws" are but ordinances. The Land 
Revenue Code is one such. Even at the present 
the Govt. is engaged in putting on 
the stage dress of "Law" on two of its 
latest ordinances in the newly constitutédd 
Assembly. The Land Revenue Code has been 
formed by the executive for the executive. 
It naturally confors the widest powers on 
the officials. As though this were not 
enough a few months ago further powers such 
as to enter closed houses at any time 
etc. were added. A perusal of the sections 
dealing with precautionary measures - (sec. 
140 - 145) and those providing for the 
recovery of dues - (sec. 153 and following 
ones) - will convince the reader that 
Pharaoh himself could not have exercised 
greater powers over his Jewish slaves than 
the powers given to the revenue officers 
over our farmers. The farmers of the Land 
Revenue Code seem to have drawn their 
inspiration from the insolvency laws of 
England. The Collector appears to have 
much the same power over the property of 
the farmer as the Official Receiver has 
over that of a debtor from the date of the 


Receiving order to the date of the discharge. 
Under the present law the farmers are virtual 
undischarged bankrupts. Can we tolerate this 
ignominy any longer ? We have been loud in 
denouncing the extremely powerful weapons 
handed over to the executive by the Viceroy in 
his ordinances and these only temporarily. But 
we have slept over more venomous instruments 
handed over in a permanent form to the Revenue 
Officials. A great deal of the responsibility 
for the suffering of the Hijratis will, fall on 
the shoulders of those of us who call ourselves 
educated and pose as leaders of the people. The 
Land Revenue Code is a disgrace to any nation 
with a modicum of self-respect. It will have 

to go the way of the salt law and be obliterated 
from the statute book at the first opportunity 
under "Swaraj"'. 

Those who know even the normal working 
of the measures to recover the land tax will 
realise the burden imposed on the peasants. 
Under its provisions the executive throws 
unendurable imposts on the long suffering 
peasant. It may not be out of place here to 
place before the reader a few samples of the 
exactions. 

_ It was only last year that the bureau- 
cracy announced with all appearances of -- 
benevolence that owing to a bad season they 
suspend the amount due from certain of the 
villages of Matar Taluka. In case of 27 villa- 
ges they were willing to take only half the 
assessment and only in the case of 24 villages 
the full assessment were to be taken. It is 
not necessary to discuss here the case of 
villages totally exempted.’ 

Of the villages under half assessment 
we have examined 80 families in all from the 
5 villages - Dhathal, Kathwada, Matar, Machhial 
and Vavadi: The result shows a loss on the 
agricultural working itself before charging any 
interest or land revenue. These families have 
nothing whatever to live on and yet they have 
to pay half land revenue. This is generosity ! 
58 families were examined in the four villages 
- Antroli, Chandana, Khandhali and Shetra. 
These showed a small gross profit on the 
working of Rs.2150 and the half revenue these 
families have to pay will be Rs.939 leaving 
a balance of Rs.1211 which averages about Rs.21 
per family to live on for the year. Is it not 
heartlessness to charge land revenue under 
such conditions ? 

Out of the 24 villages from which the 
full amount is demanded we examined 13. 

Here again 105 families in the 5 villages - 
Bhoraix, Gobhalaj, Lalwal, Maliataj, Pansoli 
and Vadala show no gross profit at all but have 
to pay the full assessment. And 160 families 

in the 6 villages of Alindra, Kanera, Nayaka, 
Pinglaj, Radhavanj and Undhela show a gross 
profit of Rs.10210 and these families hé to 
pay Rs.7091 as land revenue which will leave on 
an average about Rs.20 per family to maintain 
itself for the whole year. 
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The best results we have seen so far 
is in Navagam where the 50 families examin- 
ed showed a gross profit of Rs.14046 and 
deducting the revenue due from them of 
Rs.4340 we have a gross income per family 
of Rs.194. Indeed they are growing wealthy 
on Rs.194 per family per year ! ! "Which 
businessman will feel justice has been 
done to him when he is taxed while his 
gross income is barely Rs.200 per year on 
which to support a family. Yet this is the 
case after the generous suspension of 
revenue in Matar Taluka ! 

Has a Land Revenue Code which gives a 
free hand to the executive to tax starving 
farmers any claim to disgrace the statute 
book any longer ? Can we wonder at the 


terrible indebted condition of the peasantry? 


If the hardships of Gujarat Hijratis have 
done nothing else but bring to light the 
terrors hidden within the pages of the 
Land Revenue Code and finally lead to the 
repeal-of this statute they would not have 
suffered in vain and generations to come 
will call them blessed for undertaking the 
travail to bring to life peasantry free 
from oppression. J.C.Kumarappa. 

Die to Live 

On Monday the 12th January the four 
Sholapur prisoners - M.P.Dhanshethi, S.L. 
Sarda, J.B. Shinde and K. Hussein paid the 
extreme penalty of Law at Yeravda Jail. At 
their appeal the Chief Justice held them 
all guilty while the other judge Mr.Justice 
Madgaokar held the three last innocent. On 
reference to a 3rd judge Mr. Bakor who 
agreed with the Chief Justice the conviction 
and sentence were confirmed. Satyagrahi 
never winks at any sacrifice even if it 
be life itself. The disagreement in the 
appelate court gives room to feel that 
the men may have been innocent. We give 
below what purports to be. a message from 
the prisoners. 

"Tell our countrymen that we shall 
face death cheerfully and unflinchingly. 
We are innocent. We are not after all 
sorry we are to die rathen than that we 
shall live as felons behind the bars for 
20 years. If it is the will of Providence 
that we should die and should our death in 
any way contribute to the nation's --- 
determination to fight the Govt. so that 
cases of miscarriage of justice as ours 
may be impossible we shall not have died 
in vain". 

We extend our sympathy to the 
relatives. Bi Os OE! 
Independence Day Programme oat 

We learn that the peopl 
Ahmedabad have decided a5 eeichteee the 
coming Independence Day on the 26th of 
this month by making a bonfire of foreign 
Cloth at every street corner. It is a 
welcome move and a concrete step towards 
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the achievement of complete National Indepen- 
dence. The curse of foreign cloth has got to 

be licked away by the flaming tongues of the 
sacred fire of self purification. It is the 
symbol of the nation's determination to boycott 
all foreign cloth and thus create a healthy 
demand for the hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

We hope the idea will catch fire and 
there will be legions of bonfires of foreign 
cloth throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 

Personal ___News. 

From Gandhiji's letter to the Ashram written 
on the 13th instant we learn that there is 
nothing about his health which need cause 
anxiety. It is true that he is not in the 
best of health and has to make constant 
changes in his diet to keep himself fit. He is 
going through his daily routine as usual, and 
assures us that he is taking every care of 
his health. He has reverted to curds and dates 
and would add boiled vegetables to his menue 
if he feels the necessity for it. 

Weekly War News. 

The Govt. have moved for the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Council the Press and 
the Unlawful Instigation Bills which embody 
the 10th and 11th ordinances. 

BENGAL :- The civil disobedience committees 
of Tamluk and Contai have been declared 
unlawful. There was a lathi charge at Phuttak 

Convictions: 4 ladies § 95 workers. 

BIHAR :- Sjt. Kanchan Mehta died in the 
Patna Camp Jail. Congress organisations of 
Purnea, Jamaitra, Pakaur, Goda, and Sadar 
Divisions have been declared unlawful. 

Convictions: 72 workers. 

BOMBAY :- 6 Suburban Congress Organisations 
have been declared unlawful. The Free Press 
Journal and Press have been asked to deposit 
securities amounting to Rs.4000. There were 
lathi charges on Sholapur days. On Friday fire 
was opened on the crowds that had assembled for 
Sholapur day celebration. Some 300 persons 

were injured as a result of these charges. The 
police made a bonfire of Gandhi caps. 

Convictions: 20th War Council, 2 ladies and 
32 workers. 

GUJARAT :- There were "mysterious" fires in 
Afva and Boriavi. Two villages in Dholka 
Taluka of Ahmedabad District and 30 of Orpad 
Taluka of Surat District have been evacuated. 
Firing, without any previous notice, at Dakor 
was followed by a lathi charge. Some 60 persons 
including a minor girl were injured. Again 
there were lathi charges at Surat, Valsad, 
Rander, Ankleshwar and Dahod. 

Convictions: Shri Khurshedbehn Navroji, Sjt. 
Trikamlal Shah, 6 ladies and 43 workers. 
KARNATAK :- There was a lathi charge at Belgaum. 

Convictions: 6 workers. 
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29th: January<f931. -= 


In the meanwhile 

The long expected pronouncement from 
the Premier on the offer the Govt, was 
willing to make has come. The Working 
Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad 
on the 21st instant and took certain 
decisions and passed a resolution embodying 
its view of the offered constitution. But 
before it was released for publication a 
cable was received by Pandit Motilal from 
Dr. T.B. Sapru, Messrs. Srinivas Sastri and 


and effort to disclose any particulars about 
ourselves to an alien bureaucracy. If we have 
any self-respect we should refuse to add our 
name to a schedule of slaves. J.C.Kumarappa. 
Our crack Regiment 

Nations which base their power on might 
recruit the strongest, healthiest and the most 
robust from among the yeuth of the nation into 
the crack regiments of the fighting forces. 
Under such a regime the gentle sex has always 
been the ''weaker sex''. At present in India we 


M.R. Jayakar, requesting the Congress to holdare engaged in a programme which does not depend 


over expressing its opinion till they have 
had an opportunity of discussing the situa- 
tion with them. In deference to the 

wishes of Dr. Sapru and others the Congress 
has decided not to release their resolution 


on physical force but on non-violence. Such a 
change of standards necessitates a shifting of 
power in the nation. We are using spiritual 
power and invite suffering on ourselves. Under 
these conditions those who are spiritually 


for publication at present. In the meanwhile,advanced and those who have the greatest powers 


let us not slacken our activities. It is 
for us to carry on the struggle with full 
vigour until the leaders give the word. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result only 
good can come out of an energetic but 
peaceful picketing of liquor shops. The 
country has to be rid of this evil at all 
costs. In the same way nothing should 
distract us from our khadi programme nor 
from the efforts at banishing foreign cloth 
from our midst. The least slackening of 
picketing at this stage will create 
confusion. We have also the breach of the 
Salt Law to be kept up without seeking 
relaxation. 

Those who have placed their hands on 
the plough cannot afford to look back. The 


of endurance from the "strong''. It is generally 
admitted that women have a greater staying power 
than men and are superior to them in their 
spiritual sensitiveness. If this is granted 
then. in a world regulated by satyagraha women 
will form the "stronger sex'', and the spread of 
Satyagraha means the domination of women. Women 
are coming into their own and are discovering 
their strength. This accounts for the phenomenon 
we see all around us. The erstwhile "purdah 
ladies" form the crack regiment of our national 


militia and are arraigned in the thickest of the 


fight for freedom. 
In the last few days we have had convincing 
evidences of the ''strength'"’ of our sisters at 
Borsad and elsewhere. The police have now 
recognised their equals if not superiors in the 


villages of Gujarat have launched out on a women Satyagrahis. Till lately women were ignored 
bold bid for freedom from tyranny. They have as being weaklings but there appears to be a 

set a noble example. Their fight cannot end change of attitude and they are using the same 
until the wrongs of the peasants are righted repressive brute force on women as they have 

In our last issue we pointed out instances hitherto done on the men folk. A few days ago 


of the dire poverty of the masses and the 
heartlessness with which the bureaucracy 
was demanding its pound of flesh. Let us 
thank God for the sowkar who keeps the body 
and soul of those people together. The 
powers conferred on the executive by the 


Shri Jogeshwaridevi stated before the Additional 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta that 

the Deputy Commissioner of Police used unnece- 
ssary violence on her after her arrest in a 


police van. This statement was referred to the 


Commissioner of Police who states in his report 


Land Revenue Code have to be brought in line that "women picketers have shed all their 


with those given in other tax laws such as 
the Income Tax Law. No businessman will 
tolerate for a moment the highhanded way 
prescribed by the Land Revenue Code for 
collecting taxes from farmers. The Hijratis 
cannot .rest until their self-respect is 
indicated by the repeal of the Land Revenue 
Code. 

We are nearing the census operations. 
Let us carry on the good work as long as 
there is not a national Govt. which néeds 
the information to enable it to lay down 
its plans, it will be a sheer waste of time 


natural modesty," by the work they have under- 
taken. "It is therefore, illogical for them to 
urge - what has no force in law - that they 
should be treated in a special manner". We may 
emphatically state here that our sisters do 
not claim to be treated in a special manner. 
What they claim is to be treated as law permits 
and as a human being. They claim the same — 
treatment for their brothers as well. They seek 
no favours. Our sisters are fully aware of the 
demoniacal antics of the police force. 

A few days after the above incidence in 
Calcutta a woman looking after her buffalo in 


se 
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b sufferings will one day purify the whole nation 
the SL aplay ope fae OMAR HEE ‘and eeing about the freedom of the oppressed 
a teal Be the constables "uttering and the down trodden. J.C.Kumarappa. 

aii Kable filthy words" kicked her near The true Criterion 1 
erat Sh s a pregnant woman and fell The Viceroy in his speech to the newly 
eo ag : constituted Legislative Assembly stated "a 
sa priciest news of the Borsad political movement must be Mes nk is ye cee 

ti Shri Lilavatibehn. This to the professions but in t e 1g ; 
2 ew Ge eek Romie em in organising -cal results. We would estaba: a 
liquor picketing and getting foreign cloth and turn the search light on the ce Eeiaeh 
shops closed in Borsad. She is a youthful Lisele which never lacked in expressior ee 
member of the Sabramati Ashram and has ideals which misled us into pease ds ox ee 
been engaged in organising the Hijratis good intentions. The last few months mit s Ce 
and thus attracted the attention of the from practical results how far their profess1 

. When a procession of women have gone. ; 

ee ee tay she was their We are glad to see that His Excellency 


leader. She was arrested and placed in the has discovered that there is a determined 

police lock up. As constable who took down’ effort to substitute another authority for the 
particulars concerning her reported to the’ present Governments. Gandhiji should not have 
Fozdar that she gave the Ashram address but been more outspoken than he was in his two 

not her Bombay address. She was taken to letters to the Viceroy last year. Then the 

that officer who abused her in "filthy and bureaucracy did not credit him with the full 
unutterable language''. She requested him to meaning of his words but thought them to be mere 


speak in "a gentlemenly manner''. At this empty threats and hoped to see him "'cover himself 
he got up from the chair and slapped in with ridicule". This was not to be. The people 
the face which made her feel faint and had made up their minds to replace the Govt. by 
then he got hold of her by the hair and the will of the executive by a Govt. by the 

threw her four times on the ground and will of the people. We assure His Excellency 
kicked her several times. She became that the people are making and will continue to 
unconscious. This sister goes on to say in make determined efforts to substitute a responsi- 
her statement to the court "God gave me ble popular Govt. for an irresponsible despotic 
courage to suffer. For a while, I was even bureaucracy. Lord Irwin has gone wide of the 
angry a little at the Sub-Inspector but mark when he thinks that our ultimate purposes 


soon I realised my mistake as he was after have perhaps differed little. The bureaucracy 
all a brother to me", wants to perpetuate its tyranny while we want 
That procession was banned and the to’ liberate the people. Our purposes differ as 
police were within their law in arresting chalk from cheese. The sacrifices the people 
her. The extra violence used was: thrown in have made in the last few months prove above all 
to give full measure. This does not surprise things what the country is seeking for is to be 
us. But it does seem rather a strange way able to moul¢ its own life without interference 


of preparing the ground for negotiation from vested interests. J.C.Kumarappa. 
with Gandhiji by treating one of his 

Ashramites in this fashion to demonstrate Weekly War News 
Reemeuaneesotelicart he has been: looking «i... i “Sc: idecbadgebel Sree ees 

for. 


As though this were not enough, this 
full measure was meted also to another proce orders 
-ssion formed by the Borsad women to show 
their disapproval of the treatment given to 
Lilavatibehn. This time women were subjected 


While going to the Press we learn that 
have been issued for the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and all the members of the 
Working Committees of the Congress for 1930. 


to a lathi charge and Gangabehn,a much The Working Committee of the All India — 
respected olderly lady of Sabramati Ashram, Congress Committee had its meetings during this 
bore the brunt of. the battle until she week at Allahabad. The publication of the 


Swooned from loss of blood from her wounds, UNanimous resolution expressing their opinion 
Our sisters remember that the .bureaucraO® the Premier's offer has been withheld in 

~cy has no soul, and they do not wince at deference to the wishes of Sjts. Jayakar, Sapru 

the brutalities showered on them. On the and Sastri. The Committee has, however, asked 

other hand they rejoice that they have been the nation by implication that the Congress 

found feet to suffer in the cause of the programme should be followed on. 


country. It is but in fitness of thin 
gs The Govt. have postponed the conside- 
that the Ashram women should have been andd 


selected to usher in this n = ; rations on the Press and the Unlawful Insti- 
; ; ew policy o i i isla- 
equality of sexes for lath; y gation Bills that were moved before the Legisla 


BENGAL :- 
The District Congress Committee of 
Sylhet and ten other allied organisations 


our brethren in the police 
But we push on in the faith that our 
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have been declared unlawful. 42 houses in 
Contai Division have been notified as taken 
over by Govt., and the occupants have been 
asked to vacate the premises otherwise 
they would be prosecuted as tresspassers 
and their moveable belongings would be 
confiscated. 

Convictions: Sjt. Subhashchandra Bose, 
9 ladies and 81 workers. | 
BIHAR 


Sjt. Bikan Shah died in the Patna 
Camp Jail. 

The Congress and other allied orga- 
nisations in Hazari Bagh District have been 
declared unlawful. 5 Ashrams in Motihari 
Division have been pulled down by the police. 
Goods seized from the Kesaria Ashram were 
consigned to fire. 

There was firing at Jhalda when 5 
persons were killed. At Patna a lathi 
charge was made on a procession. 

Convictions: 93 workers. 
BOMBAY :- 

Sjt. Ram Bhagwan who fell victim to 
the police firing, is now dead. 

A security of Rs.2000 has been asked 
from the "Hilal". 

Convictions: Sjt. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Shri Vimala Samant and 16 workers. 
BURMA :- 

The "Sun" has been asked to deposit a 
security. 

GC. oP te 

The Govt. of the C.P. have to face 
a deficit of Rs.50,00,000. 

Political prisoners in Nagpur, 

Raipur and Khandwa Jails have gone on hunger 
strikes. 
Convictions: Sjt. Halde, 9 ladies and 
8 workers. 
DELHI :- 

Convictions: Sjt. Khadag Bahadur 
Sinha, Shri Vasantdevi and 11 workers. 
GUJARAT :- 

Dr. Kanuga, G.P.C.C.Dictator has 
been arrested. 

There were "mysterious" fires at 
Banijda, Gana, Vadadla and Dabhasi. 

A pregnant woman of Kathana was 
kicked and she fell down unconscious. This 
treatment was given to extort land revenue 
from her. Shri Lilavati Asar was slapped, 
dragged by the hair, and given three kicks. 
in the Borsad lock up. The lady became 
unconscious as a result of these blows. 
During the lathi charges at Borsad several 
women were given severe lathi blows. 

There were lathi charges at Broach, 
Jambusar, Anand and Borsad. 

Convictions: 4 ladies and 35 workers, 
KARNATAK :- 

All important towns of the province 
have suspended stocking of foreign cloth. 
Foreign sugar is boycotted on an extensive 
scale. Almost all toddy shops in the 
districts of Belgaum and Karwad have closed 
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down for want of supply. The authorities, 

it is understood, have imposed a tax of Rs.2 
per family as a punishment for allowing toddy 
trees; to be ‘cut. 

The Talukas Ankola, Siddapur and Sirsi 
are preparing for the no-tax campaign. Political 
prisoners in Hindalgi Jail were beaten. 

Convictions: 15 workers. 

MADRAS: - 

Sjts. Shivsatyanarayan Mustigupta and 
Cunniah Naidu died in the Trichinopoly and 
Madura Jails respectively. 

The Tamil Nadu Council of Action and the 
City Boycott Committee of Madras have been 
declared unlawful. 

The Vidya Vilasam Press has been 
asked to deposit a security of Rs.500. 

There were lathi charges at Madras and 
Madgole. 

Convictions: Sjt. Satyamurti, 3 ladies and 
125 workers. 
MAHARASHTRA: - 

The Congress Committees of Colaba and 
Alibag Districts and seven other organisations 
have been declared unlawful. 5 

There were lathi charges at Poona and 
Satara on Sholapur days. 

Convictions: 28 workers. 

Ni iW Foe Provance: c- 

There were lathi charges at Peshawar. 

Convictions: 14 picketers, some red shirts 
and leaders. 

PUNJAB :- 

Sjt. Kartar Sinha is reported to have 
died of poisoning in the Lahore Borstal Jail. 
The Hindustani Seva Dal has been declared 
unlawful. The Punjab Govt. are faced with a. 
deficit of Rs.80 lakhs. Securities have been 
demanded from ''Vande Mataram"', ''Comrade", 
"Akali-te-Pardeshi'', "Milap'', 'Riyasati Duniya", 
"Akali Gazette", Girdhar Press, Hindustan Press, 
and Omkar Press. 

Convictions: Pandit Santanam, 2 ladies and 
28 workers. 

SINDH :- 

Lathi charges at Karachi resulted in 
injuries to some 160 persons. 

Convictions: Shri Kikibehn, 20 ladies and 
16 workers. 

UsePe t= 
The District Congress Committees of 
Kheri, Rae Bareli and six other organisations 
have been declared unlawful. There were lathi 
charges at Kanpur and firing at Kalyanpur. 

Shri Sarladevi Sharma was in an advanced 
age of pregnancy when she was locked behind the 
prison walls. The jail authorities did not look 
to her treatment and she gave birth to a baby 
in her own cell. Her husband, Sjt. Virendra 
Sharma, came to know of this only when he 
called for an interview in the usual manner. 
And when he saw her the lady’ was found dead. 

Convictions: Shri Shyamrani Sahani, 7 ladies 
and 22 workers. 
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On the 26th of January, which 


day was celebrated as "Independence Day", 
many of the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress including Gandhi- 
ji were released and since then all those 
who have acted in that capacity since 

lst January 1930 have been released 
unconditionally to enjoy full liberty 

of discussion in order to provide opportu- 
nity for consideration of the statement 
made by the Prime Minister on 19th January, 
The notifications declaring the Working 
Committee illegal have been withdrawn. 

In taking this restricted 
move ‘the Government has acted on the 
analogy of an armistice and wished nego- 
tiations with the "Generals" conducting 
the war. They have forgotten that in the 
Satyagraha movement every individual 
counts as much as every other and so to 
be consistent the Government has to open 
the gates wide and let out.all political 
prisoners connected with the Civil Diso- 
bedience movement who were incarcerated 
for the love of their motherland and who 
have not been guilty of violence - not as 
an act of grace but as a necessary condi- 
tion which should precede any negotiations 
with the leaders of this mass movement. 
Every one in jail is in the position of a 
leader as only "leaders" were jailed in 
most cases and the others were dispersed 
by lathi charges. 

The opening wide of the prison 
gates will imply the need to withdraw all 
measures of repression. Will Government 
rise to the occasion at least once, after 
all this time, and try the way of 
negotiation and peace ? 

Till the moment of writing the 
Government has made no such gestures. Mere 
release of the Working Committee members 
places these men in an awkward 
and false position and more especially so 
with ruthless repression going on unabated 
all over the country. A general amnesty 
along with the right to carry on action 
against immoral trade and Salt Law, even 
neal Sra dine Will relieve the 

€ situation, Having obtained 
the plenipotentiaries there only can the 
Sovernment negotiate with the people. 
hearts on fates tie ne Rater 
ependence and will not rest 
nese until they obtain what they 
Oo be their birthright. 
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Sth February, 1931. 

Gandhiji's eleven points contain-the 
symptoms of a change of heart and only as ea- 
rnest he asked for them and said that if 
those simple needs of India were satisfied 
the Viceroy will hear no talk of Civil Dis- 
obedience. 

Gandhiji himself has come out with 
an absolutely open mind prepared to study 
the situation without bias. He wishes to 
judge the results of the Round Table Confe- 
rence in the light of his eleven points. It 
is up to the Government to fling open the 
prison cells of suspicion and advance forward 
boldly to yield to the people "'the substa- 
nce of Independence." 

Both foreign cloth trade and liquor 
trade have been poisoning the commercial and 
physical life of our people and as such are 
immoral transactions and these have to be 
ended. Although we may agree to wait to 
stamp out these evils until we attain Swaraj 
it is but right that picketing of these | 
shops should continue - negotiations or no 
negotiations; similarly, the manufacture of 
salt, which we consider to be a common law 
right and a subsidiary industry of the poor, 
should be allowed to go on without any gover- 
nmental interference. J.C.Kumarappa. - 
Is It Equality? 

Time and again Europeans in India 
have been speaking of wanting "equality of 
rights as citizens of the British Empire." 
They ask for protection of their commer- 
ce and industry which they had built up 
through centuaries in India and then they 
ask the Round Table nominees to preserve 
in tact the special rights of trials of 
Europeans which they now possess. They ask 
for ''that inalienable right of all persons to 
be tried and judged by their peers..." Js* the 
Indian subject of the British Empire a npeer? 
of the European in India? If so why ask for 
an European jury etc.? Is this consistent 
with the clamour for "equality of rights as 
citizens of the British: Empire?" 
J.C.Kumarappa. 


The Acid Test 


At the present time the constitu- 
tion makers are busy putting out various 
Suggestions for the future Government of 
India. How shall we know a genuine self- 
government from a system which is irrespo- 
nsible., The one reliable true test is the 
control of finance. It makes little diffe- 
rence how the elections are made to the 
legislatures--directly, indirectly or by 
nomination. As long as the legislature has 


The power to raise and spend pubiic funds 
the executive will have to be subject to 
the control of the Legislatures. The taking 
and spending power determines the real 
factor that matters, Any reservations or 
safeguard on the purse is a weakness in 
the system. We should avoid, if we seek 
responsible government. The legislatures 
should have the power to turn on the execu- 
tive. The passing of the Finance Bill as 
also the bills initiated by the Government 
of the day should rest with the legislatu- 
re. It is a dangerous thing to possess 
a system which looks like a responsible 
government from the outside but in reality 
is a despotism; as it lulls the people to 
sleep in their mistaken confidence in the 
powers of the legislature and puts into 
the hands of the executive a dangerous 
instrument for the manufacture of farmans 
with the appearance of democratic law. 
J.C. Kumarappa. 


Weekly War News. 

The ban against the Working Committ- 
ee of the All-India Congress Committee has 
been lifted up by the provincial governments; 
and Gandhiji, Pandit Jawaharlal Neh1ru and 
all others who have officiated on the 
Working Committee from First January 1930, 
have been released. 

The Independence Day, 26th January, 
was celebrated throughout the country and 
the nation's pledge for complete independe- 
nce was reaffirmed. 

AJMER :- 

Undertrial prisoners in Ajmer jail 
are reported to have gone on a hunger strike. 

Convictions: Shri Ramdevi, Kokila- 
devi and 3 workers. 

BENGAL :- 

The government of Bengal have 
declared the Bengal Nari (ladies) Satyagraha 
committee, the Bengal countil of Action 
and three organisations unlawful bodies. 

5 houses in Midnapur have been notified 
as taken over by the government. 

There were lathi charges at Calcutta 
on the Independence Day, when some 60 
persons, including Sjt. Subhashchandra Bose, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, were injured. 

Convictions: Sjt. Subhashchandra, 4 
ladies and 96 workers. 

BIHAR :- 

Sjt. Saryug Sinha died in the Patna 
NASA, 

The Congress organisations in the 
District of Puri have been declared un- 
lawful. 

The Bihar government expect a defi- 
cit of Rs. 42 lakhs. 

Firing was opened on the Independe- 
nce Day at Begusarai and 5 persons were 
killed. A severe lathi charge was made 


5th February, 1931. 


at Cuttack on the same day. 

Convictions: 68 workers. 
BOMBAY: - 

A Pathan volunteer, who was assaulted 
by some Hooligans when he was on a picketing 
duty, has passed away. 

Picketers, including ladies, are 
assaulted by goondas. 

Convictions: Sjt. Meherally, Dixit, 
one lady and 36 workers. 

Sjt. Vanmalidas Vyas, 
dictator, has been convicted. 


Vile Parle 


Cie Paaee 

The "Tarun Bharat" and the Marwadi 
Press have been asked to deposit securities 
amounting to Rs.20000. 


GUJARAT :- 

Sjt. Mahijibhai Vaghjibhai Patel, 
an undertrial prisoner in Borsad lock up, 
died as a result of heart failure. 

A "mysterious" fire appeared in 
Bochasan. 


Ladies' camp at Sarbhon was raided by the 


police. 

Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar and Dadubhai 
Desai have been prohibited from entering 
Borsad taluka for two months, 

The province has taken up the 
programme of boycotting census. The Collector 
of Kheda has asked the municipalities of his 
district to take action against those who 
erase census numbers. 

There were lathi charges at Surat, 
Chikhali, Gana and Viramgam. 

Convictions: Dr. B. N. Kanuga, 

Shri Bhaktilaxmi Desai, six ladies and 63 
workers. 


Inami lands, of which trust had been 
made some years back by Sjt. Gangadharrao 
Deshpande, have been now confiscated by the 
govt. 

Convictions: 13 workers. 
MADRAS :- 

A security 
demanded from the 


of Rs.1000 has been 
"Dravidan". 
There were lathi charges at Madras when 
Sjt. Bhashyam and others were injured. 
Convictions: Mrs. Samual Aroon, 6 
ladies and 52 workers. 


Uae ene = 
The Fine Art Printing Press has been 
asked to furnish a security of Rs.1000. 
Political prisoners in the Lucknow 
jail are reported to have been assaulted. 
Convictions: Sjt. Venkatnarayan Tewari, 
Sri Kantidevi and 63 workers. 
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Supplement to ‘Young India' Vol. XIII. No. 6. 5-2-'31 


To the Reader, 


In renewing your acquaintance after so many 
months I feel within me a glow of pleasure that under 
the greatest difficulty the paper has continued 
publication. I had told my coworkers that in the 
event of suppression by the authorities the paper 
were to continue publication even though it was 
a hand-written sheet multiplied to the extent of 
volunteers coming up to make copies. Where there 
is perfect coordination and willingness copies can 
be thus multiplied without end and no printing press 
in the world can compete with such an effort. But 
I know that this is true only in theory. In 
practice one does not find that willingness. But 
nothing is impossible for Ahimsa or active unadule- 
terated love. It surmounts all difficulties. My 
companions have chosen an effective though in my 
opinion a method less in keeping with the spirit of 
Ahimsa and Truth which know no secrecy. But I do not 
judge them. On the contrary their organising ability 
has commanded my admiration and respect. I do not 
yet know how over seven thousand copies are being 
issued with such regularity. I must content myself 
with thanking the invisible helpers and the numerous 
readers who have continued their association with 
"Young India.' In renewing contact with the readers 
through these sheets let me redeclare my faith. 


Over eight months' contemplation in solitude 
has, if possible, increased my faith in Truth and 
Ahimsa. At the risk of incurring ridicule I repeat 
what I have said so often that voluntary universal 
adoption of Khaddar with all its vast implications 
means Purna Swaraj and that civil disobedience 
becomes a necessary duty only because Khaddar has 


not yet obtained the hold it should. But of all 
this hereafter. 


Allahabad, 1-2-'31. M. K. Gandhi 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Since his release from prison in 
September last owing to his ill-health 
Panditji has been ailing continuously. He 
was removed last Wednesday from Allahabad 


to Lucknow for treatment and there he passed 


away on Friday morning. 
Motilalji has been a towering persona- 


lity in politics and in the present movement 


has been next only to Gandhiji in the 
influence he commanded amongst the people. 
He had dedicated all his powers and 
resources to the service of the country he 
loved so passionately and which he hoped 
to see free from imperialistic domination. 
He fought like a hero and has died on the 
field of battle. He is respected both by 
his opponents for his magnatimity and by 
his friends for his unflinching loyalty. 

Though he is no more amongst us in 
flesh and blood his spirit is ever present 
and will wield a greater influence than he 
did before he threw off the mortal coil. 
His life has been a constant inspiration to 
the youth of the land. Let us so live that 
the cause that was nearest the heart of 
Motilalji may prevail and justice and peace 
may reign supreme in our land. 

We extend our deep sympathy to Mrs. 
Motilal, Pandit Jawaharlal and other 
members of the family. J.C.Kumarappa. 
The President elect 

In exercise of emergency powers 
vested in the Working Committee of the 
National Congress, it has elected Sardar 
Vallabhbhai J. Patel as the President for 
the ensuing Congress to be held at Karachi. 
Even under the normal procedure of election 
last year his nomination was second only to 
Gandhiji but he stepped out in favour of 
Pandit Jawaharlal. 

If service to the masses is a qualifi- 
cation for this high office, the Sardar 
comes richly qualified to undertake the 
responsibility and he will exalt the office 
by his accepting it. If there is any honour 
to the Province from which he hails which 
Province can deserve it more than Gujarat 
that has borne the brunt of battle ? 

We congratulate the Working Committee 
on the choice and offer our felicitations 
to the Sardar. J.C.Kumarappa. 
‘An Unpardonable Waste 

All through this week festivities are 
the order of the day in New Delhi. Revelries 
- of all kinds - dances, Army Manoeuvres, Air 
Force displays and other pageants and 


parties for the wealthy and melas on thé river 
bank for the ignorant and the poor - have been 
organised to formally inaugurate the newly 
built city for the bureaucrats. We do not wish 
to be a wet blanket. Merry making has its own 
rightful place in a scheme of human life. Man 
is a gregarious animal. He craves for outlets 
to express the social side of his nature. It 
is but right and proper that special occasion 
should provide him excuse for such opportunities. 
The most commonly observed social events are 
births, marriages and deaths; but the cele- 
bration should befit both the occasion and the 
purse of the individual. 

Similarly, in national life, we have 
times when a reasonable amount of merriment 
is justifiable, is the inauguration of New 
Delhi such an occasion ? The grandeur of the 
capital city of a country should be representa- 
tive of the wellbeing of the nation itself. Its 
public offices and appointments should be in 
keeping with the needs of the people and their 
ability to pay for them. Its beauty should 
harmonise with the natural-genius of the 
culture peculiar to the people as shown forth 
in all’ their arts and: crafts?) It«shouid be 
like the flower on the plant - the result of 
slow natural growth.and not like an artificially 
arranged vase of variegated cut flowers. However 
fragrant and beautiful the flowers themselves 
may be, such a vase is the tombstone of natural 
growth. New Delhi is the tombstone of the 
British Empire in India. Is its inauguration 
a matter for the bureaucracy to rejoice over ? 
The buildings themselves are standing monuments 
to the extravagance of the bureaucracy. Crores 
and crores of rupees have been spent in erecting 
buildings, beautiful in themselves, but, 
completely out of alignment with the setting of 
the ancient capital and the culture of the 
people. Western talents have been requisitioned 
on lavish terms to build an Eastern City. The 
city itself is a wholly unnecessary luxury. 
After years of prosperity it is only recently 
that America has been able to put up elegant 
buildings for its state offices at Washington. 
A greater part of the President's Residence, 
- the White House, - still consists of walls 
of wooden planks painted white. Practically 
all houses in America, other than the 
skyscrapers of the cities, are built of wooden 
planks; and the White House, the residence of 
the principal servant of the nation, is in 
keeping with the rest. In India many of our 
houses are little better than huts but the 
Viceroy's House is a veritable palace that 
Louis XIV might well have envied. 
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Where does the money come from ? Three 
weeks ago we cited in these columns cases 
of peasant families subject to land revenue 
who had to maintain their families on about 
Rs.20/- per year. These are those who foot 
the bill. The Govt. has no money for the 
education of their children. The Govt. has 
no money to provide drinking water wells. 
It has no money for sanitation or medical 
aid. But it can find the wherewithal. to 
build palacés for the bureaucrats and 
Council Chambers for the plutocrats. This 
kind of extravagance has been a characteri- 
stic of the bureaucracy. It collects in 
dribblets from the millions and squanders 
the large amounts so accumulated in cities 
on the well-to-do and thus buys their 
goodwill and puts up a show of prosperity 
and good Govt. 

Every one who partakes of their 
hospitality - this is hardly the word for 
such waste - provided out of funds exacted 
from the poor partakes of the blood-money 
of the masses. This applies not merely to 
the events of this week, but at all times 
to Govt. House parties and levies. No one 
can share in these expenses without sharing 
the guilt of the bureaucracy. 

Apart from the funds, is this the time 
for any celebrations ? India is in the 
midst of a grim struggle for freedom from 
oppression. Does not such a celebration 
at this time disclose a compiete detach- 
ment from the people and absolute callous- 
ness about their sentiments ? 

Will not the mentality of the prodigal 
exhibited in this wanton waste resent any 
control over the purse ? It is this resent- 
ment of the bureaucracy that finds express- 
ion in seeking safeguards for the financial 
organisation of the proposed constitution. 
Can the mentality that is responsible for 
New Delhi and the expenses of its inaugura- 
tion pretend to teach us the Science and 
practice of Public Finance ? Indeed the 
people need safeguards to ensure that such 
extravagance will not be repeated again. 
Having such a bureaucracy will certainly 
lower the credit of India - not the 
Ratification of Public Debts. 

J. C. Kum ‘ 

In view of misleading statements 
recently made from high quarters it may 
not be out of place to repeat what we have 
ea se ace setating of India was 

ee racy as agencs of 
the British Parliament and not as agents 
re BS Sea, ee Parliament 
An Independent India ee ; ey meee 
will ratify such of 
the aaah as are shown to have been 
incurred for the well being o 
oe ae over that part aL Tee 
wniie for 14 ae 
ge ity cri aly crenkeet 
-NALN responsible. 


There is absolutely no repudiation at all. It 
was an unfortunate moment when the word 
"repudiation" found its way into Congress 
usage. Let us leave aside the negative aspect 
of the question with the word "yepudiation" 
conjures up and emphasise the positive aspect 
implied by "Ratification" which describes 
accurately our intentions. Such a ratification 
can only enhance India's credit. It is only 
the guilty conscience of a wasteful and 
fraudulent financial system that chafes at 
a suggestion of an enquiry and seeks to 
institute safeguards against the will of the 
people. J. C. Kumarappa. 
Weekly War News. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru expired on Friday, 
6th February, 1931 at Lucknow. The nation is 
in mourning and universal tributes are being 
offered. 

The Working Committee has elected Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel to preside over the ensuing 
Congress Session at Karachi. 

The Governor General has promulgated 
the Burma anti-terrorist ordinance. 

Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa has been required to 
appear before the Court on 12th February 1931 
to show cause why he should not be bound over for 
one year under S.108 of the Cr.P.C. for 
intentionally disseminating seditious matters 
and causing disaffection among the public. 

The police at Ahmedabad carried out a 
search in the house of Sjt. Lalshanker Dave 
and removed a duplicator, postal stamps and 
some covers together with some "Young India" 
issues. Sjts. Lalshanker Dave, Ravishanker 
Dave and Mohanlal Joshi have been arrested. 
BENGAL :- There were lathi charges at Nawgang, 
Tamluk and Arambag. 

Convictions: Shri Sushama Dasgupta, 8 ladies 
and 82 workers. 

BIHAR :- Congress premises at Pupasi and 
Bajpabbi have been burnt by the police. 

Convictions: 48 workers. 

BOMBAY :- The War Council has launched Salt 
Satyagraha and Sjt. Vaidya and others of the 
War Cowncil have been arrested. 

Convictions: Sjt. E. Iyer and 24 workers. 
GUJARAT :- The Taluka Congress Committee of 
Viramgam and 7 other allied organisations of 
Ahmedabad District as also ten Congress 
associations in Panchmahal District have been 
declared unlawful. 10 premises where these 
organisations were lodged, have been confis- 
cated by the Govt. 

Cultivators of Kareli in Broach District 
were beaten by the police. At Sejpur, in 
Kaira District, several ladies and men 
belonging to the depressed class were assault 
-ed by the police for their refusal to 
collect the attached tobacco for the Govt. 

At Karadi people are collecting natural salt 
and have removed some 200 maunds. The ‘ladies' 
camp at Kalwada was raided by the police. 

Convictions: 2 ladies and 79 workers. 
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My Notebook. 
Motulatj.'s<Death 

Pandit Motilalji's death means to me 
more even than to the brave widow whose 
sorrow it is my privilege during these days 
to share. I take the blow as an additional 
test of my faith in God's greatness and 
goodness. Panditji has died a true 
warrior's death. It is therefore well with 
him. He lives more amply and more truly by 
dying. I pray to God that he may endow me 
with greater consecration to the service of 
the cause for which alone life is worth 
living in these days of purification 
through sacrifice and suffering. 

Memorial 

Friends have asked me to advise a 
memorial subscription such as was raised 
to the memory of the late Hakim Saheb Ajmal 
Khan, Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das and 
Lala Lajpat Rai. I have resisted the 
temptation because (1) I personally cannot 
shoulder the burden; (2) I may any day be 
summoned to Yeravda or some such place of 
recreation; and (3) the only true memorial 
that can just now be raised to the memory 
of the deceased patriot is by intenser 
dedication to hasten the advent of Swaraj. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali 

I was privileged to offer my tribute 
to the memory of Maulana Mahomed Ali by 
sending from Yeravda a cable message to 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. But I cannot resume 
the editorship of "Young India" without 
publicly declaring that in him I have lost 
one whom I rejoiced to call brother and 
friend and the nation has lost a fearless 
patriot. We had differences of opinion 
between us, but love that cannot stand the 
strain of differences is like ''a sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal". 

Peace Negotiations: 

It is not for the soldier to worry 
about peace. For him both struggle and 
peace are alike. He has to do with the 
utmost joy the task that comes to him with- 
out counting the cost or the conseque- 
nces. The consequence he knows. The cost is 
rather too high for hin. 

Picketing 

Picketing is a dharma only when LG. 4S 
absolutely non-violent. Those who have no 
faith in non-violence had better give it up 
altogether. I can find out ways and means 
of combatting the inroads of foreign cloth 
even though there be no picketing, but I 
know for certain that boycott brought about 
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by violent picketing is bound to fail in the 
end. It was this knowledge that induced me 
last March to entrust picketing of foreign 
cloth shops and drink and drug shops to women 
who are instinctively non-violent. Violeace 
in picketing can be both active and passive. 
The passive type can be more dangerous than 
the active. Both must be shunned. 

Khadi 

Without Khadi there is no boycott. There- 
fore we must concentrate on Khadi. 

M.K. Gandhi. 
On Quicksands 

For several months we have deliberately 
ignored various statements issued by the Govt. 
through the Director of Information as we were 
convinced that that office represented the 
whitewashing department of a highly centralised 
fraudulent machinery. The calculated lies 
this department disseminated we regarded as 
contemptible and beneath notice. The liar is 
like a man on quick sand; if he remains calm 
his sinking is not so rapid as when he 
struggles desparately. The Govt. seems to have 
reached this desparate position and is hitting 
out right and left and thereby hastening its 
own end. The second pressnote on the barbarous 
attack by the police on the women of Borsad 
is a document well worth the notice of all 
seekers of truth. It is a good example to use 
as a warning to those who are not yet hardened 
liars to keep away from the practice. The 
shamelessness with which the Govt. stands by 
the evil deeds of its minions passes our 
understanding. ; 

The facts as ascertained by such eminent 
women as Lady Vidyagauri Ramanbhai Nilkanth, 
Lady Sulochana Chinubhai, Mrs. Kasturba Gandhi 
and supported by men of integrity such as Sits 
A.V. Thakkar and verified as to physical 
injuries by medical men of the standing of 
Dr. Bhasker Patel, are stated to be ''groundless" 
by the Ananias of the Govt. Of late the Govt. 
has lost so much prestige that perhaps they 
feel they have little to lose now and so have 
embarked on a campaign of barefaced lies to 
cover up their misdeeds or to use Gandhiji's 
expression they are adding "falsehoods to 
barbarity". 

The conception of duties of Govt. servants 
and their attitudes towards the public as 
disclosed in that statement reveals a gross 
ignorance of the subject. It begins by villify- 
ing whole population and charging it of 
violent crimes such as murders, dacoits and 
riots and ends by calling the excesses of the 
police as but natural and states that the 
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indecent language of the police shocked no 
ears. Are we to infer that the Govt, 1S 3 
judging others by itself ? We must confess 
jt looks much like it. This mentality 1n 
Govt. servants is a veritable menace to the 
land. We cannot rest until we bring about 
a new outlook which can only be under a 
Govt. subject to the popular control under 
complete independence. It behoves both 
Indians and self-respecting Britishers to 
end this system. 

In answer to a statement made by us 
that even Britishers should play a part in 
ending this system a British friend writes 
in a personal letter that this is a matter 
for Indians to help themselves; and adds 
that recent events have shown that they 
are capable of helping themselves. We 
agree. It is rather strange that such a 
statement should come from one who is a 
professor in a mission college where he is 
presumably striving to help Indians to help 
themselves. Probably he makes a distinct- 
ion between help in educational work and 
help in the political sphere. We are 


conscious of no such watertight compartments 


as we view life as one homogeneous whole. 
But is it not the duty of every Britisher 
who loves his own country out of true 
patriotism to strive to see that his 
country is not guilty of barbarous acts ? 
We do not invite them to help us; we are 
prepared to fight out own battles and 
indeed we would resent any patronising aid 
as.though we were weak. This, however, does 
not preclude us from saying that Britishers 
should help their own country to cleanse 
itself of foreign blood. We do expect 
Britishers in India to set their light on 
the candlestick and not under a bushel and 
to at least protest against inhumanities 
and thus dissociate themselves from these 
needs unless they are prepared to accept 
the actions of the bureaucracy as typical 
of the British outlook on India. Idealists 
of either country cannot remain neutral or 
stand aloof without being traitors or 
betrayors of their own country. Britishers 
need not join the Satyagraha programme, but 
they can help their own country by ever 
holding up the standard of action to be 
followed by their representatives. 
The present system chafes at even 
a suggestion of an independent inquiry. 
What else can it do with an uneasy conscie- 
nce ? The Secretary of State, in answer to 
4 question in Parliament whether an inquiry 
has been ordered into charges against the 
police beating women of Borsad, says that 
Bacher iaglty veg here st 
elicit new facts or 
oF the need for an astaty 9ys2 £9, jus 
the bureauc RSL ae ee bine peeps Ue 
; racy which itself is the d? 
It is the brutali i Pean nnemearen xh 
; > tality of high officials that 
is reflected in the action of the police. 


It may be mentioned that the Collector of the 
District was camping at Borsad at the time of 
these atrocities. If we wish to put an end to 
these affairs we have to make a clean sweep of 
the bureaucracy from the Viceroy downwards and 
bring in servants of the people to carry the 
Govt. J. C. Kumarappa. 
Weekly yWpr renee 

The annual session of the Indian National 
Congress is to be held at Karachi from 27th to 
the 3ist, March, -1931, 

129 organisations, including the general 
council of Burma Association, have been declared 
unlawful. 

The case against Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa stands 
adjourned to 21st instant 
BENGAL :- At Howrah a procession was charged 
with lathis 

Convictions: Sjt. N.N. Mukharji, 13 ladies and 
56 workers. 

BIHAR :- The "Searchlight"' of Patna has been 
asked to deposit a security of Rs.3000. 

Convictions: 49 workers. 

BOMBAY :- Picketers were beaten by hooligans. 

Convictions: Dr. Vaidya and 56 workers. 

C. P. :- Paisa Fund collections were snatched 
away by the police at Nagpur and the volunteers 
who were collecting it were assaulted. There 

was a lathi charge at Jubbalpore. The 'Maharash- 
tra'' Press has been ordered to furnish a 
security of Rs.2,000/-. 

Convictions: Sjt. Bansilal and 61 workers. 
DELHI :- Convictions: Sjt. Ramagopal. 

GUJARAT :- Villages of Budra and Umber have 
prepared salt ranges and they have decided to 
use the natural salt. There was a lathi charge 
at Modasa when a lady was slapped by a police- 
man. 

Convictions: Sjt. Jugatram Dave, Shrimavi 
Tarabehn Modi, 3 other ladies and 70 workers. 
Sjts. Lalshanker Dave, Ravishanker Dave.and 
Mohanlal Mehta, all members of the Navajivan 
institution, have been convicted. 

KARNATAK :- Five villages in Karwar District and 
14 in Ankola District have declared their 
determination to withhold the payment of land 
revenue. A security of Rs.2000/- has been 
demanded from the "Tarun Bharat"' Press. _ 

Convictions: 20 workers. 

MAHARASHTRA :- Convictions: 5 workers. 
N.W.F. Province :- A meeting at Peshawar was 
dispersed by the police. 

Convictions: 31 picketers. 

The PUNJAB :- A security of Rs.2000/- has been 
asked of the "Punjab Kesari". 

Convictions: 12 ladies and 68 workers. 

MADRAS _:- At Madras the picketers were dragged 
and then beaten by the police. At Maslipatam 

a procession organised in memory of Pandit 
Motilalji was charged with lathis. 

Convictions: Shri Krishnabai, Shri Kamlabai, 
both grand-daughters of Sir T. Madhavrao, two 
other ladies and 80 workers. 
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It is an unshakabte faith with me that 
a cause suffers exactly to the extent that 
it is Supported by violence. I say this in 
spite of appearances to the contrary. Lf 7 
kill a man who obstructs me, I May experi- 
ence a sense of false security. But the 
security will be a short-lived. For I shall 
not have dealt with the root cause. In due 
course other men will surely rise to obstruct 
me, My business therefore is not to kill 
the man or men who obstruct me but to 
discover the cause that impels them to 
obstruct me and deal with it. Even so must 
one deal with the cause of people selling 
foreign cloth and not lay violent hands on 
those who happened to be the dealers for 
the time being. The cause lies in the 
surface. So long as there are buyers of 
foreign cloth, there will be sellers. I 
must therefore, gain the ear of the buying 
public. If we would but recognise this 
cardinal fact we would lay the greatest 
stress upon work in the villages which send 
their millions to the foreign cloth market. 
But I must not be understood to mean that 
we may neglect the cities and the merchants. 
Only under the plan suggested by me need 
there be neither despair nor the slightest 
trace of violence. Moreover my plan if 
fully executed contains within itself the 
surest chances of success and need never 
degenerate into rowdyism. Let us not forget 
that we are wedded to non-violence and 
truth. The strictest and closest striving 
towards these two beacon-lights would 
certainly bring us ashore; and whilst 
reaching us there in the quickest possible 
time it would enable us in difficult 
circumstances to discover effective ways out. 
Those who have faith would not be dishearte- 
ned if they round that some dealers have 
defied Congress instructions and demands. 
Such disappointments should be used for 
perfecting our own internal organisation 
and discovering our defects, never for 
losing faith. M.K. Gandhi. 
The Substance , 

Even jurists, ripe with experience 
of the type of Sir Shankaran Nair, seem not 
to grasp the fundamental issues before the 
country to-day. When Sir Shankaran Nair 
advises mobilising of public opinion behind 
the policy announced by the Premier and, 
as a corollary, against every form of 
lawlessness he reveals an utter lack of 
knowledge of the constitution principles 
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underlying the present struggle. This 1s amaz- 
ing, coming as it does, from a man of his 
eminence. We are not seeking for a change of 
masters nor for a change of details. Our goal 
is a complete recasting and remodelling of the 
system of Govt. 

The present Govt. functions by virtue of the — 
sovereignty resisting of the people of Great 
Britain and‘it is established by British law. 
All acts passed by the Indian Legislature, where 
the Govt. is the predominant Member, are not 
expressions of the sovereignty of the Indian 
people. From the Indian point of view we have 
no Govt. established by law but we have laws 
established by a foreign government. It is 
because of this constitutional anomaly that 
we find Govt. servants behaving as masters 
towards the public: Prestige is measured by 
salaries and not by service. 

In practice this constitutional ‘control from 
the British people had vanished and the Govt. 
of India had become virtually despotism. 

Hence we expect, and we are experiencing a 
determined resistance from the bureaucracy to 
be brought under control again-whether British 
or Indian. This transference of ultimate 
control from the British people to the Indian 
people is. the claim of Swaraj. The completeness 
of this transfer measures our independence. We 
May point out here that it is this assumption 
of ultimate responsibility from the British 
public by our people that necessitates an 
enquiry into the public debts that should be 
taken over and requires us to describe this 
transaction as a "Ratification" rather than 

as a ''Repudiation". 

We are striving today to bring into existe- 
nce a. system of Govt. which will represent the 
nation's ideals and put an end to a foreign 
Govt. imposed on our people. Our efforts are 
directed towards substituting Indian people 
for the British as the fountain head of the 
authority of the Govt. of India. We are not 
concerned with the personnel. Bureaucrats - 
white or brown - are all alike to us. The 
remedy lies in curing the evil and not in 
treating the symptoms. We are seeking for a 
government that will be a delegate of the 
rights of the Indian people. Until we obtain 
such a Govt. we can have no independence and 
we shall remain slaves in our own land. 

Our purpose is not to mobilise public 
opinion in favour of any particular policy. 
Our duty is merely to educate the public on 
the principles of democracy and cultivate 
character and self-respect. This will ultimate 
-ly lead to a government responsive to the will 
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of the people. Only such a govt. can be a 
national govt. which will work for the 
welfare of the people. 

No nation which cannot control its 
policy and purse can be said to be indepe- 
ndent. When the policy of the govt. 1s not 
alien to the ideals of the nation such 
"lawlessness" as Sir Shankaran Nair envi- 
sages will cease to be. And such a responsi 
-ve Govt. can only be ushered in when the 
people have the control over every pie of 
national revenue that is spent. 

Let us carry on our programme 
without relaxing until such a consumation 
is reached. J.C, Kumarappa. 
Safeguards 

The British genius is, by a process 
extending over several centuries, well 
adapted to govern constitutionally. The 
same qualification makes them totally unfit 
to carry on a personal govt. Safeguards 
vested in a person makes for not a constitu- 
tional but an absolute Govt. for which the 
British Viceroys are illqualified. Absolute 
powers vested in individuals, whether by 
the constituion or by an Act of the 
Legislature, ostensibly to meet an emer- 
gency are unfair both to the people and to 
the executive. It makes the executive, even 
when he acts within the provisions of law, 
a tyrant. This has been very well brought 
out by the use made of the emergency powers 
vested in the Viceroy. Ordinances after 
Ordinances have issued forth to disgrace 
a so called civilized administration. 
Similarly the precautionary measures 
provided #n the Land Revenue Code has shown 
‘by its application in Borsad and Bardoli 
to what depths the executive can descend. 
We owe it to the officers, no less than 
to the people, to safeguard against 
safeguards. Let us not be bamboozled into 
a false position by meaningless slogans. 

J.C. Kumarappa. 
Negotiations 

Writing in the "Navajivan" Gandhiji 
Says that a Satyagrahi can neither increase 
nor decrease his original demands, like a 
bargainer, according to the strength 
displayed by the nation. Hence the Congress 
can agree to peace only on honourable terms. 
People should not go to sleep on talk of ; 
negotiations but carry on the programme 
unabated. Only then can we achieve Swaraj. 
Any slackening at this stage would lead to 
a prolongation of the struggle. 

He suggests that the millowners 
ee iets i eee 

: pply to them in exchange 
eae products, both dealings to be made 
at minimum j : 
can be err es cvietis a Seartoag: 
Gime Geet. vould or urnt or sealed. 
ven : ake reparations in case 
of considerable losses if need be. 


He recommends to the foreign cloth 


dealers their taking up the trade in Swadeshi 
or khaddar, as the foreign cloth trade has to 
go once and for all. 

Weekly War News.. 

Sunday, 15th February, 1931, was 
observed as Motilal Day throughout the country, 
and the pledge prescribed by Gandhiji was 
affirmed by the nation. 

The resolution of the Working Cornmittee 
that met at Allahabad asks the nation inter 
alia "that the movement shall continue unabated 
in terms of the resolution arrived at at the 
meeting of February Ist. 

Judgement in the case against Sjt. 

J.C. Kumarappa has been reserved till 25th 
instant. 
BENGAL :- The "Sylhet Chronicle"! has been asked 
to furnish security. 

Convictions: 2 ladies and 103 workers. 
BIHAR :- The "Nemnarayan" Press has been 


ordered to deposit security. 


Convictions: Shri Sunitidevi, Shri Bahuriaji 
and 87 workers. 
BOMBAY :- Securities have been demanded of the 
"Swaminarayan" and the "Asian Art Printing 
Press™ 

The Govt. of Bombay, in its Budget, is faced 
with a deficit of Rs.119 lakhs. 

Convictions: 3 ladies and 33 workers.. 
C. P. :- Convictions: Sjt. Prabhashanker Vaidya. 


GUJARAT :- Salt Satyagraha.has been offered in 


Surat and Kaira Districts. At Dandi and several 
other places some 600 maunds of salt were remov 
-ed and publicly auctioned. 

The movement for census boycott is 
getting on stronger. 16th February was observed 
throughout the province as the Census Boycott 
Day. At Ahmedabad the census officers had to 
invoke police help, and the latter attempted 
to break open the street gates. 

The Council of administration at Rajkot 
has issued an anti-picketing ordinance. 

The "Hindu" of Surat and the "Paigam" 
of Broach have been asked to furnish securities. 

There were lathi charges at Broach and 
Ahmedabad. 

Convictions: Shri Jyotsna Shukla, 3 ladies, 
Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya and 138 workers. 


KARNATAK :- 3 Congress Panchayat Committees of 


Ankola Taluka have been declared unlawful. 
The District Magistrate of North Kanada 

has issued a notice disuading people from 
attending or using the Congress arbitration 
courts. 

Convictions:'10 ladies and 7 workers. 
MAHARASHTRA :- Convictions: 45 workers. 
The PUNJAB _:- At Amritsar people were charged 
with lathis. 

Convictions: 10 ladies and 47 workers. 
SINDH :- Convictions: 17 workers. 


Supplement to "Young India" 26th February 1931. 


The adjourned hearing of the case against Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa, asking ‘him 
to show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond to be of good behaviour for one 
year as he was reported to be writing seditious articles in "Young India" so as to cause 
feelings of contempt and disaffection amongst the public against the Govt. by law establish- 
ed, was taken up by the City Magistrate on last Saturday the 21st instant. The hearing was 
concluded but. judgement was reserved till Wednesday the 25th February. 

The following is a copy of the statement submitted to the court by Sjt. Kumarappa :- 


Mr. Magistrate, 


In the order under Sec.112 C.P.C. served on me on the 3rd instant I have been 
accused of a very serious charge. It is stated that I am writing seditious articles in 
"Young India'' so as to cause feelings of contempt and disaffection among the public against 
Govt. established by Law. If this charge is substantiated then I am guilty of a most 
heinous offence and am a traitor to my motherland, as all loyal citizens are bound to obey 
the will of the people as expressed in the Law of the land, in so far as they are not 
definitely immoral. On the strength of this allegation I am asked to show cause why I 
should not be bound over for a year to be of good behaviour. Before I give any reasons I may 
be permitted to examine the charge levelled against me. 

For reasons that I shall state later, I am not going to take part in the proceedings 
of this court beyond submitting this statement, and so I shall leave the first point that 
arises - viz. the formalities connected with identifying me with the writer in "Young India" 
- to you yourself. 

I shall take up the consideration of the position of the present Govt. of India. 

As distinct from a despotism which cannot lay claim to any loyalty from the subject save 
that of obedience for fear of the strong arm, a Govt. founded on the free will of the 
people it governs, can be said to be a "Govt. by Law established". Has the Govt. of India 
any pretence to be styled so ? The Govt. of India is established by an Act of Parliament 

of Great Britain and the British Parliament represents the will of the British people. So 
this Govt. can only function as a legal body in London but not in Pekin, Timbuctoo or Delhi 
in which places it becomes an illegal association. The people of India owe no more allegian- 
ce to this Govt. than does the man in the moon. Where there is no ground for a bond of 
affection, it naturally follows that I cannot be guilty of spreading disaffection. 

As regards this statement that I am causing feelings of contempt I am afraid you are 
totally misinformed. It is not I who cause contempt; it is the accredited agents of this 
Govt. that bring it into disrepute. As long as the public is capable of reacting in 
a human way what feelings, may I ask, will the ridiculous side of full grown sergeants 
chasing street urchins to snatch bits of papers and their white caps, draw forth ? Can the 
chivalrous acts of high placed officials, themselves products of British Universities, who 
encamp near Borsad to organise an onslaught on elderly women like Gangabehn and tender 
girls like Lilavatibehn and their.laboured attempt to justify their action by lies elicit 
feelings other than contempt for the Govt. they represent? If the Govt. finds itself 
regarded with contempt, Sir, I submit it is not my fault but that of its minions who have 
done all they can to achieve that end. May I respectfully point out that the court will do 
well to ask men of the type of J.H. Gerret and A. Master to show cause why they should not be 
bound over for bringing the Govt. into contempt, and men like Com. Wilson of Bombay for 
spreading disaffection. Who in his sens¢s can expect love to follow lathis? Saints like 
Gandhiji may kiss the hand that smites them but is that not too much to expect of the 
common populace ? Surely, you do not hold lathi charges the proper way to engender affection 
for the Govt. ! 

Now a word as to your jurisdiction. As the Govt. of India is an usurper of the 
people's rights and at best its laws are but executive mandates or ordinances under disguise 
as the Legislatures have not the power to pass a bill against the executive's wish, you 
have no power arising from the people in whom rests sovereignty. You are an arm of the 
executive and hence you have no jurisdiction over me and it is not for me to participate 
in this farce of a judicial proceeding. 

With reference to the sentence you will be pleased to pronounce on me I have no 
desire to insult you by asking for anything in particular as I have enough grounds to know 
that the Magistrates are there merely to carry out the orders of the executive. No doubt 
you have your instructions and I shall be glad to hear them in due course. 
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Before I conclude may I express my hope that the day is not far off when you of : 

judici +11 realise the humiliating position you occupy and will have the sense 0 
a | aaah to have any part in the ill gotten funds of the Govt. from the exactions 
hwy I earnestly plead with you, Sir, to resign the disreputable connection with 
a soulless machine that drinks deep of the blood of your people and descending from the 
throne of the usurper which you now occupy, come and stand by your own in the oe of 
their need. Can it be that the cry and anguish of your people do not reach you % Their 
prayers shall not go unaswered and we are waiting and I know we shall not wait in vain. 

To sum up, if a tribunal originating from the people of the land has charged me 
with the allegations now made, I should have felt a traitor and would have cursed the day 
I was born. As it is, I am proud to be chargéd with what is but a cry to my people warning 
them of the danger they are in and apprising them of the thief in their midst who 
masquerades as their "'Trustee'’. If I refrain from so doing, I shall be failing in my duty 
as a loyal citizen who loves the country which gave him birth. There is no affection for 
this usurper of the rights of the people to be disaffected and it has no honour which can 
be damaged by contempt. As this illegal Govt. has no roots in the goodwill of the people 
I consider it an affrontery for it to seek to bind me over. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, you will agree that there can be no question of any bond being given and the notice 
served on me is ultra vires as the authority of this- court arises from the British 
Parliament which is not the natural and national legislature of my people. 


Weekly War News. 


MADRAS :- The Stationery Second Class U. P. :- The Congress organisations in Rai 

Magistrate of Tiruhati has prohibited Bareli District have been declared unlawful. 

meeting, speech and Bhajan for two months The Hamirpur District Board has been 

for it appeared to him that ‘the occasion superceded for two years. 

of the demise of Pandit Motilal Nehru" was The "Sainik" and the "Adarsh Printing 

"likely to be exploited" by the people. Press'' have been required to furnish securities. 
Lathi charges at Madras still continue. There was a firing at Kohla when 2 persons. 

Even the Ambulance service was once were killed. At Gorakhpur and Cawnpur there 

disallowed there. At Pollararam a meeting were lathi charges. 

assembled to mourn the demise of Pandit Convictions: 82 workers. 


Motilalji was charged with lathis. 
Convictions: 3 ladies and 14 workers. 
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Vode XTi Noz..10. 
Swaraj is self-purification 

it is a matter of great joy to me 
as it is I hope to the readers of Young 
India that numerous men and women took on 
the Motilal Shraddha Day vows leading to 
self-purification for the purpose of Swaraj 
My faith in self-purification tells me that 
these vows if carried out to the full will 
bring us many steps nearer our goal. From 
the letters and information otherwise 
received I know that those who have taken 
vows include men and women, boys and girls 
drawn from all classes and all religious 
groups. Of these Hindu, Mahomedan and 
Christian names have already come under my 
observations. The vows are varied. Some 
have vowed to observe Brahmacharya, some to 
abstain from smoking, some to refrain from 
using any cloth but khadi. The reader will 
not ask me or himself how these vows can 
possibly advance Swaraj. It is not a 


———. 
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to exact them. I wish therefore that I tould 
induce the reader to share my belief that 
every form of violence is harmful in the end 
and that we shall be able to assimilate only 
that much result of the past sufferings which 
- was obtained without violence i.e. through 
the voluntary sufferings of the people. 
Kumarappa 
The reader I know will feel proud of 
the statement made by J.C. Kumarappa before 
the court. Who that has read it can say that 
he did not deserve the punishment he received. 
His was a pure and full sacrifice in more ways 
than one. M.K. Gandhi. 
God and our Bond 
(In response to a pressing invitation 
Gandhiji addressed a crowded gathering of the 
Sikhs of Delhi in the Sigganj Gurdwara on the 
sixth instant. The speech mainly concerned with 
the Sikh question presented as it were in a 
nut-shell Gandhiji's views on the question of 
matter for demonstzation through reason. the rights of minorities in general and as 
The experience of the world shows that such will repay careful perusal by all those 
wherever people have taken to purity of life who are interested in a solution of this 
there has been self-rule, in other words vexed question. The following is a condensed 
Swaraj. And self-rule by millions is Swaraj translation of it). 
of millions. Any other is not Swaraj but "T have followed with painful interest 
mirage. The history of past twelve months the details of police firings into the sacred 
is a progressive realisation of the fact . precincts of this Gurdwara that have been 
that purification undertaken not merely for narrated by the previous figure and I assure 
the purpose of individual peace you that my grief and resentment at the 
bat tor. +sthe, ,7 purpose. of outrage are not less than yours. But as I 
national happiness does result in told my Sikh brethren at the time of Nankana 
promoting such happiness. Happiness here Sahib tragedy when I visited Nankana Sahib in 
means an enlightened realisation of human company with Mr. Abul Kalam Azad in 1921, we 
dignity and a craving for human liberty are today fighting not for one Gurdwara but for 
which prizes itself above mere selfish the bigger Gurdwara, which is the common 
satisfaction of personal comforts and sacred possession of all of us viz. Poorna 
material wants and would readily and joy- Swaraj — ''Poorna'' complete because it is as 
fully sacrifice these for self-preservation. much for the prince as for the peasant, as much 


Am I self deluded ? 

A friend writes saying that I 
delude myself in believing that the boycott 
of foreign cloth has been attained largely 
through non-violence. I must deny the 


for the rich land owner as for the landless 


tiller of the soil, as much for the Hindus as - 


for the Musalman, as much for the Parsis and 
Christians as for ,the Jains, Jews and Sikhs, 
irrespective of any distinction of caste or 


charge. For I am not unaware of the violent 
spirit that has crept into our picketing. 
In my opinion any contribution made by 
violent picketing will be found to be not 
only transitory but is likely to lead to 
reactions which, we will all deplore. 'There 
shall be no compulsion in matters of trade 
and the like' is a sound maxim of conduct.» 
Picketing is a valuable, even indispensable 
aid to conviction and conversion. But a man 
who yields to threat or physical coercion 
resents it and simply awaits a suitable 
opportunity to revert to his original ways 
and resorts to reprisals when he is able 


creed or status in life. The very connotation 

of the word and the means of its attainment to 
which we are pledged— truth and non-violence 
precludes all possibility of that Swaraj being 
more for some one than for, the other, being 
partial to some one and prejudicial to the 

other. Truth and non-violence leave no room 

for fraud or falsehood. The Congress has 

attracted the attention of the world for the 

simple reason that it is pledged to win 

freedom by means of unemployed by nations 
heretofore. The world has so far been familiar with 
only one method of achieving freedom 

and that by the use 


ef 
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of physical force. But luckily for itself 
and, the world, India has launched on the 
method of non-violence and truth for the 
attainment of its independence. It is a 


unique thing in history and the world which 


began by regarding it with scepticism as 
today watching India’s great non-violent 
experiment with bated breath. In physical 
warfare even chicanery and fraud have a 
place but non-violence precludes the use 
of all other weapons except that of truth 
and justice. Swaraj under this method, 


the flag question. The flag controversy is 
being conducted mostly by those who have held 
aloof from the present movement. A brave man 
always gives credit to the other party for its 
bona fides. Why can you have not faith ? If 
the Congress should play false afterwards you 
can well settle surely with it, for you hold 
the sword. I would ask you therefore to cast 
out suspicion and distrust from you 

and to plunge into this sacred Yagna of 
freedom whole heartedly. You will find that 
when you are ready to make the extreme sacri- 


fice you will disdain to ask for guarantees. 
It will be for others who will look up to you 
as the champions of their rights as it will be 
for you to fulfil their expectations. J hold 
Granth Sahib in high reverence. Several parts 
of it have passed into our daily speech. So 
far as my reading of it goes it inculcates 
faith, valour and an invincible belief in the 
ultimate triumph of right and justice. I would 

I venture to suggest that the non- like you to derive your inspiration and guidance 
violence creed of the Congress is the from it. 
surest guarantée of its good faith and our Sikh I ask you to accept my word and the 
friends have no reason to fear betrayal at resolution of the Congress that it will not 
its hands. For the moment it did so, the betray a single individual much less a 
Congress would not only thereby seal its community. If it ever thinks of doing so, it 
own doom but that of the country too. More+ will only hasten its own doom. No nation 
over the Sikhs are a brave people. They determined to immolate itself at the alter of 
will know how to safeguard their rights by freedom can be guilty of breach of faith. My 
the exercise of arms if it should ever come life'has been an open book. I have no secrets 
to that. ; and I encourage no secrets. I pray you there- 

Sardar Madhusudan Singh in his speech fore to unbosom yourselves of all your doubts 
has asked for an assurance that the Congress and apprehensions and I shall try to meet you 
would do nothing that might alienate the as best I can. What more shall I say ? What 
sympathies of the Sikhs from the Congress. more can I say than this that let God be 
Well, the Congress in its Lahore Session witness of the bond that binds me and the 
passed a resolution that it would not Congress with you." 
endorse any settlement with regard to the 
minority question that failed to satisfy 
any of the minorities concerned. What 
further assurance can the Congress give you 
to set you at ease I really fail to under- 
stand. 

Then there is the controversy about 
the inclusion of the Sikh colour in the 
national flag. No blame can possibly attach 
to the Congress in this respect. The present 
design was suggested by me. The Congress 
has not even formally adopted it. I had 
offered to the Sikh friends to place before 
the A.I.C.C. their viewpoint if they could 
apprise me of it. But as it turned out, the 
A.I.C.C. could not meet after that and no 
one knows as to when it would be able to meet 
at all. Even the Working Committee is out toda 
on sufference. To raise this controversy ed 
this time - a time when the Congress is 
fighting for its very existence would be 
to say the least, unseemly act. You ma 
not obstruct if you cannot help. ¢ 

_The Sikhs have given their loyal and 
unstinted co-operation to the Congress in 
Many parts in India like Bombay and Delhi 


etc. But these brave people have never 
bothered themselves about 


therefore can never be achieved by usurping 
the rights of any community big or small 
but by ensuring even-handed justice and 
fare treatment to all - even the poorest 
and the weakest in the land. That being so 
how can the Congress want to keep even a 
child out of its own ? 

The beauty of non-violence is that it 
carries within it its own security. 


Weekly War News. 

The preliminary preparations for the 
Karachi Session of the Indian National Congress 
are nearing completion, and various sub-commi- 
ttees have been formed to look after the 
departments. The Reception Committee have 
elected Dr. Choithram T. Gidwani as their 
Chairman. The Congress camps will be stationed 
in the Harchandra Nagar. The Working Committee 
of the All India Congress Committee has given 
instructions that half of the delegates for 
the Congress Session shall be elected from 
amongst the political prisoners and the other 
half shall be returned as usual 


Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa has been awarded one 
year's simple imprisonment. 


The Budget of the Central Government shows 
a fall of Rs.14.10 crores in revenue. 


AJMER. :- 


: Picketers at Ajmer were assaulted by some 
hirelings. 
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BENGAL : 


A drop in revenue receipts by Rs.93 
lakhs is shown in the Bengal Government 
budget. 

The Kshatriya Upakarini Press of 
Calcutta has been confiscated. 

Salt laws were disobeyed at Mahisba- 
than. 

At Bana people were charged with 
lathis. 

Convictions: 
BIHAR : 
The Congress Camp at Behrampur has 
been confiscated. 

Salt Satyagraha has been offered in 
the District Balasore. 

Convictions: Shri Janakkishori Devi and 
62 workers. 

BOMBAY :- 

There were lathi charges at the 
Corporation Hall and Bandra when some 
ladies were also injured. 

Convictions: Sjt. Kolhatkar and 205 
workers. 

C7Ps 

Convictions: Sjt. Shroff and 8 workers. 
GUJARAT : 

Under the orders of the D.D.C. of 
Kaira peasants at Palaiya and Maholal were 
assaulted with lathis, batons and butt-ends 
of the rifle. Causes of thefts and 'mysteri- 
ous" fires continue to be reported through 
-out the Province. At Surali in Surat 
District a female field labourer, who had 
but one garment was relieved of even that 
and she was forced to hurry to her place 
to put on something. 

Sjts. Bakhale afd Chitalia, beth 
members of the Servahts of India Society, 
have published their findings on the 
Borsad inhumanities. The report fully bears 
out the popular version, and concludes 
that "the actions of the police"'were such 
as would put to shame the conceivable 
actions of even the dedd drunken!''. The 
Commissions dpine that "'the Borsad happen- 
ings form one of the dark episodes in the 
recent history of India." 

Salt Satyagraha continue to be 
offered in the District of Surat. 

There were lathi charges at Borsad 
At Anand a boy of 10 years was hung with 
his head downwards and was beaten by the 
police. 

The Jam Saheb has prohibited selling 
of foreign cloth for 3 months in his 
territories. 

Convictions: Shri Vilasvati Mehta, 5 
ladies and 128 workers. 


151 workers. 


KARNATAK  :- 
The police interfered with the Gokarna 
festival and the festival had had to be 
abruptly ended. There was a lathi charge at 
Baichongal. 
Convictions: 
MADRAS 
The Government of Madras has to meet 
with a fall of Rs.86 lakhs in its receipts. 
At Tinali a procession on the Mahashivratri 
Day was held up by the police, because the 
latter could not endure Gandhiji's portrait 
attached to the car. The police at Madras 
raided the Congress Hospital. 
Convictions: 13 workers. 
MAHARASHTRA: - 
Convictions: 16 workers. 
N.W.F. Province : 
There were lathi charges at Utmanzai. 
A firing was opened there when 2 persons 
were killed. 


18 workers, 


PUNJAB :- 

Convictions: Shri Shakuntala Devi, 32 
ladies and 29 workers. 
SINDH :- 

Convictions: Sjt. H. Ganatsya, 3 ladies 
and 8 workers. 
5 DS ee 

Congress organisations in the Districts 

of Etawah and Mainpuri have been declared 
unlawful. 


In the course of an interview on the 
firing on peasants in Kehla, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is reported to have said that "'the 
police would not allow them (the Congress 
men) to take away the wounded to the Congress 
Hospital in Allahabad". And "the wounded 
persons were carried away in a lorry closely 
huddled up with constables and on the top 
of the lorry were placed the corpses and 
luggage"’. The statements recorded by Kisans, 
resaid, agreed that there was no aggression 
on the part of the Kisans. The Kisans 
remained at the place even after the firing. 
They did not run away. Volunteers going there 
to render help have been arrested. 

Convictions: 171 workers. 


Published by Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatt. 
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Press Statement 


Gandhiji explaining the terms of truce to a gathering 
of American and Indian journalists and pressmen on 
Thursday iast, at Delhi said: 

In the first place, I would like to state that this 
settlement, such as it is, would have been impossible 
without the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and equally 
inexhaustible industry and unfailing courtesy. I am 
aware that I must have, though quite unconsciously, 
given him causes for irritation. I must have also tried 
his patience but I cannot recall an occasion when he 
allowed himself to be betrayed into irritation or 
impatience. I must add that he was frank throughout 
these very delicate negotiations and I believe he was 
determined, if it was at all possible, to have a settle- 
ment, I must confess that I approached the negotia- 
tions in fear and trembling. I was also filled with 
distrust but at the very outset he disarmed my suspicions 
and put me at ease. For myself, I can say without 
fear of contradiction that when I wrote my letter inviting 
the invitation to see him, I was determined not to be 


outdone in the race for reaching a settlement, if it 
could be reaehed at all honourably. I am, therefore, 
thankful to the Almighty that the settlement was 


reached and the country has been spared, at least for 
the time being, and I hope for all time, the sufferings 
which in the event of a break-down would have been 
intensified a hundred fold. 

For a settlement of this character, it is not possible 
Mor wise te say which is the victorious party, If there 
is any victory, I should say it belongs to both. The 
Congress has nevér made any bid for victory. 

In the very nature of things the Congress has a 
definite goal to reach and there can be no question of 
victory without reaching the goal. I would, therefore, 
urge all my countrymen and all my sisters instead of 
feeling elated, if they find in the terms any cause for 
elation, to humble themselves before God and ask Him 
to give them strength and wisdom to pursue the 
course that their mission demands for the time being 
whether it is by way of suffering or by way of patent 
negotiation, consultation and conference. 

Heroic Period 


I hope, therefore, that the millions who have taken 
part in this struggle of suffering during the past twelve 
months will now, during the period of conference and 
construction, show the same_ willingness, the same 
- cohesion, the same effort and the same wisdom that 
they have in an eminent degree shown during what I 
would describe as a heroic period in the modern history 
of India. 


But I know that, if there would be men and women 
who will feel elated by the settlement, there are, also 
those who will be, and are, keenly disappointed, 


Heroic suffering is like the breath of their nostrils. 
They rejoice in it as in nothing else. They will endure 
unendurable sufferings, be they ever so prolonged, but 
when suffering ceases they feel their occupation gone 
and feel also that the goal has receded from the view. 
To them I would only say, ‘Wait, watch, pray 
and hope.’ 

Suffering has its well-defined lin:its. Suffering can 
be both wise and unwise, and wi-en the limit is 
reached, to prolong it would be not anwise but the 

eight of folly. 
Real Opening 

It would be folly to go on sufferiny when the 
opponent makes it casy for you to enter into a discussion 
with him upon your longings. If a real opening is 
made, it is one’s duty to take advantage of it and, in 
my humble opinion, the settlement has made a real 
opening, Such a settlement has necessarily to be 
provisional as this is. The peace arrived at is conditional 
upon many other things happening. The largest part 
of the written word is taken up with what may be 
called ‘Terms of Truce.’ This had to be naturally so. 
Many things had to happen before the Congress could 
participate in the deliberations of the conference. A 
recital of these was absolutely necessary. But the 
goal of the Congress is not to get a redress of past 
wrongs important though they are: its goal is Purna 
Swaraj which, indifferently rendered in English, has 
been described as complete independence. 

It is India’s birthright, as it is of any other nation 
worthy of that name and India cannot be satisfied with 
anything less and throughout the settlement one misses 
that enchanting word. The clause which carefully hides 
that word is capable, and intentionally capable, of a 
double meaning. 

The Three Girders 

Federation may be a_ mirage or it may mean a vital 
organic state in which the two limbs might work so as 
to strengthen the whole. 

Responsibility, which is the second girder, may bé a 
mere shadow or it may be tall, majestic, unbending and 
unbendable oak. Safeguards in the interests of India 
may be purely illusory and so many ropes tying the 
country hand and foot and strangling her by the neck, 
or they may be like so many fences protecting a 
tender plant requiring delicate care and attention. 

One pat'y may give one meaning and another may 
give the three girders the other meaning. It is open 
under that clause to either party to work along its own 
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lines and the Congres if it has shown readiness to 
take part in the deliberaticn of the Confrence, it is 
because it seeks to make Federation, Responsibility, 
Safeguards, reservations, oF whatever other names they 
may be known by, such as would promote the real 
growth of the country along political, social, economic 
and moral lines. 

If the Congress succeeds in making its position 
acceptable to the Conference, then, I claim that the 
fruit of that effort will be complete independence. © But 
I know that the way to it is weary. There are many 
rocks, many pitfalls, to be found across the way. But 
if Congressmen will approach the new task to which 
they are called with confidence and courage, | have no 
misgivings about the result, It is, therefore, in their 
hands either to make something noble and worth looking 
at out of the new opportunity that has come to them 
or, by lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to 
fritter away the opportunity. 

Help of Others 

But I know that in this task Congressmen will 
require the aid of the other parties, the aid ot the great 
Princes of Inaia, and last but by no means the least 
the aid of Englishmen. I need not make any appeal 
at the present juncture to the different parties. I have 
little doubt that they are no less eager than Congressmen 
for the real freedom of their country. 


Federation Ideal 


But the Princes are a different proposition. Their 
acceptance of the idea of Federation was certainly for 
me a surprise, but if they will become equal partners 
in a Federated India, I venture to suggest thar of 
their own free will they should advance towards the 
position, that what is called British India has been all 
these long years secking to occupy. 

An undiluted autocracy, however benevolent:-it may 
be, and an undiluted democracy are an incompatible 
mixture bound to result in an explosion, It is, therefore, 
I think, necessary for them not to take up an 
uncompromising attitude and impatiently refuse to 
listen to an appeal from or on behalf of the would be 
partner. If they refused any such appeal they would 
make the position of the Congress untenable and, indeed, 
most awkward, The Congress represents, or endeavours 
to represent, the whole of the people of India. It 
recognises no distinction between those who reside in 
British India or in Indian States. 

The Congress has, with great wisdom and equally 
great restraint, refrained from interfering with the 
doings and affairs of the states and it has done so in 
order, not to unnecessarily wound the susceptibilities of 
the states, but, also, byreason of the self-imposed 
restraint, to make its voice heard by the States on a 
suitable occasion. I think that, that occasion has now 
arrived. May I then hope that the great princes will 
not shut their ears to the Congress appeal on behalf 
of the people of the states? 

Appeal to Englishmen 

I would like to make a similar appeal to the English. 
If India is to come to her own through Conference 
and consultation, the goodwill and active help of 
Englishmen are absolutely necessary. I must confess, 
that what seems to have been yielded by them at the 
Conference in London is 
approach to the goal 


not even half enough—no 
that India has in view, If they 


will render real help, they must be prepared to let 
India feel the same glow of freedom which they them. 
selves would die in order to possess. There English 
statesmen would have to dare to let India wander away 
into the woods through errors. Freedom is not worth 
having if it does not connote freedom to err and even 
to sin. If God Almighty has given the humblest of 
His creatures the freedom to err, it passes my com 
prehension how human beings, be they ever so experi- 
enced and able, can delight in depriving other humarm 
beings of that precious right. 


Any. way, the implication of inviting the Congres: 
to join the Conference is most decidedly that the 
Congress may not be deterred from any consideration, 
save that of incapacity, from pressing for the fullest 
freedom. And the Congress does not consider India 
to be a sickly child requiring nursing, outside help, 
and other props. 


Appeal to America 


I would like also to register my appeal to the 
people of the great American Republic and the other 
nations of the earth. 1 know that this struggle based 
as it is on truth and non-violence from which, alas we, 
the votaries have on occasion undoubtedly strayed, has 
fired their imagination and excited their curiosity. From 
curiosity they, and specially America, has progressed 
to tangible help in the way of sympathy. And I can 
say on behalf of the Congress and myself that we are 
all truly grateful for all that sympathy. I hope that in 
the difficult mission in which the Congress is now 
about to embark, we shall not only retain their 
sympathy but that it will grow from day to day, I 
venture to suggest, in all humility, that if India reaches 
her destiny through truth and non-violence, she will 
have made no small contribution to the world peace 
for which all the nations of the earth are thirsting and 
she would also have, in that case, made some slight 
return for the help that those nations have been freely 
giving to her. 

Appeal to Police 


My last appeal is to the police and the Civil Service 
departments, The settlement contains a clause which 
indicates that I had asked for an inquiry into some of 
the police excesses which are alleged to have taken 
place. The reason for waiving that* inquiry is stated 
in the settlement itself. The Civil Service is an integral 
part of the machinery which is kept going by the 
police department. If they really feel that India is soon 
to become mistress in her own household and they are 
to serve her loyally and faithfully as her servants it 
behoves them, even now, to make the people feel that 
when they have to deal with the members of the 
Civil Service and the police department, they are really 
dee'ing with their servants, honoured and wise un- 
doubtedly, but nevertheless servants and not masters. 


Release of non-Satyagrahis 


I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
my ers‘while fellow prisoners on whose behalf I have 
been receiving wires and who will still be languishing 
in jails when Satyagrahi prisoners who. were jailed 
during the past 12 months will have been discharged, 
Personally, I do not believe in imprisoning by way of 
punishment, even those whv commit violence. I know 
that those who have done violence through political 
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motives are entitled to claim, if not the same wisdom, 
certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice 
that I would claim for myself. And, therefore, if 1 could 
have justly secured their liberty in preference to my 
own or that of fellow Satyagrahis I should truthfully 
have secured it. 

But I trust, they will realize that I could not in 
justice asx for their discharge. But that does not mean 
that I or the members of the Working Committee have 
not them in mind. 

The Congress has embarked deliberately, though 
provisionally, on a career of co-operation. If Congressmen 
honowrably and fully implement the conditions applicable 
to them of the settlement, the Congress will obtain an 
irresistible prestige and would have irspired Government 


with confidence in its ability to ensure peace, as 
I think, it has proved its ability to conduct 
disobedience. 


And if the people in general will clothe the Congress 
with that power and prestige, I promise that it will not 
be long before every one of these politica] prisoners is 
discharged including the detenues, the Meerut prisoners 
and all the rest. 


Violent Organisation 


‘There is, no doubt, a small but active organization 
in India which would secure India’s liberty through 
violent action. I appeal to that organisation, as I 
have done before, to desist from its activities, if not 
yet out of conviction, then out of expedience. They 
have perhaps somewhat realized what great power 
non-violence has. They will not deny that the almost 
miraculous mass awakening was possible only because 
of the mysterious and yet unfailing effect of non- 
violence. I want them to be patient, and give the 
Congress, or if they will, me, a chance to work out 
the plan of truth and non-violence. After all it is 
hardly yet a full year since the Dandi march. One 
year in the life of an experiment affecting 300 millions 
of human beings is but a second in the cycle of time. 
Eet them wait yet awhile. Let them preserve their 
precious lives for the service of the Motherland to 
which all will be presently called and let them give to 
the Congress an orportunity of securing the release of 
all the other political prisoners and may be even 
rescuing from the gallows those who are condemed to 
them as being guilty of murder. 

But I want to raise no false hopes. I can only 
state publicly what is my own and_ the Congress 
aspiration. It is for us to make the effort. The result 
is always in God’s hands. 

One personal note and I have done. I believe that 
I put my whole soul into the effort to secure an 
honourable settlement. I have pledged my word to Lord 
Irwin that in making good the terms of the settlement 
in so far as they bind the Congress, I should devote 
myself heart and soul to the task. I worked for the 
settlement, not in order to break it fo pieces at the 
every first opportunity, but in order to strain every 
merve to make absolutely final what today is provisional 
and to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which 
the Congress exists. 


* Lastly, I tender my thanks to all those who have 
been unceasing in their efforts in making the settlement 


possible. 


Delhi Speech 


{ Addressing a mass meeting attended by over 50,000 
people at Delhi on the 7th of March Gandhiji 
delivered a speech in Hindi of which the following isa 
condensed rendering. M. D.] 


Shaukatali’s Absence 


Before I begin, 1 must tell you how much I miss 
Maulana Shaukatali here. He arrived this morning 
and it is a matter of inexpressible sorrow to me that 
he should not be here, and I have no doubt you also will 
share my sorrow. But I may assure you that I shall 
miss no opportunity, leave no stone unturned, to pursuade 
the Maulana and other Musalmans to work with us on 
the same platform. It is a matter for shame that the 
‘Big Brother’ with whom I travelled through the 
country for over two years and whom I took particular 
pleasure in describing as capable of carrying me in his 
pocket should not be here with metoday. But ifit isa 
matter for shame, I do not know how far I am responsible 
for it. I have spared no effort to remove that shame, 
but I have not succeeded. In this there is nothing 
surprising, inasmuchas we find even blood brothers 
divided by sharp differences of opinion, But our 
differences have not in the least affected our friendship. 
I regard him, even today, as my friend and brother, and 
I have no doubt that he alsa has the same regard for 
me. But ‘that affords me little consolation, for I want him 
to work shoulder to shoulder with me for the welfare 
of India, and I want his co-operation on my terms, as 
ind@ed he once used to give me. But that work ceased 
to appeal to him at a certain stage and he left the 
Congress platform. 


Need of the Hour 


That preamble will give you an inkling of what I 
am about to say today. The Settlement that has been 
just arrived at will fail of effect without a real heart- 
unity between Hindus and Musalmans. Without that 
unity our going to the Conference will be of no avail. 
No one will pretend that the Conference can help us 
to achieve that unity. A  heart-unity can be achieved 
between pure hearts purged of distrust and that can 
be achieved only outside the Conference. In this I seek 
your co-operation and ask you to count on my doing 
my utmost, 


In a letter I received yesterday the correspondent 
asks me why I should not make the same advances 
to the Musalmans as I did to the Viceroy. Why, he 
asks, should I not wait on esteemed Musalman friends 
who are desirous of unity and beg on bended knees 
for their co-operation ? I like the suggestion and the 
correspondent may be sure that 1 shall leave nothing 
undone to plead with my Musalman friends. But you 
must understand that there are limits to the capacity 
of an individual, and the moment he flatters himself 
that he can undertake all tasks, God is there to humble 
his pride. For myself, 1 am_ gifted with enough 
humility to look even to babes and sucklings for help. 
And that reminds me that in this mission of mine I 
can count on the hearty and active co-operation of my 
sisters who beat all previous records of suffering and 
sacrifice during the last heroic campaign. To them I 
say: If you are convinced that Hindu-Muslim unity ts 
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How To Do It 
(By M. K. GANDHI) 


The reader will find in this week's issue the text of 
the provisional settlement, my press statement, *the 
reprint of my cross-examination by the press corres- 
pondents and some of my speeches, which I hold to be 
important for the sake of understanding the settlement. 
I am sure, the reader will appreciate the reprint, if only, 
for the sake of ready reference. My statement, cross- 
examination and speeches have been carefully revised 
by Mahadev Desai. 


Those who will read the reprints with attention 
will not fail to discover that, if the last twelve 
months’ heroic and hurricane campaign has brought 
us the hope of early attainment of Swaraj, the cent 
percent observance of the conditions of the settlement 
to be fulfilled by the nation will make the Congress 
an irresistible power for vindicating the national 
position. By our future conduct shall our immediate 
past be judged. Even if we have understood non-violence as 
the best policy, we shall now realise, that whilst the 
truce lasts, it is obligatory on us meticulously to respect 
the laws and orders thereunder. I daresay, we shall find it 
sometimes difficult to carry out orders which to us may 
appear capricious. We need not expect a change of heart 
in the official world all of a sudden. If, therefore, we 
are conscious of our strength and our ability to resume 
civil disobedience, whenever it becomes necessary, we 


should find no difficulty in obeying even irksome 
orders. 


The greatest difficulty, however, consists in 
duly observing the limits of picketing. I would like 
all Congress organisations to bear in mind that it is 
profitable for foreign cloth or liquor and drugs to be 
sold, now that picketing has to be unaggressive, rather 
than that there should be any aggressive picketing 
smelling of violence in any shape or form. Picketing 
under the settlement has to confine itself to pure 
educative effort. Every conversion brought about by 
educative effort must lead to permanent result, I have 
no doubt that in the long run unaggressive picketing 
will be found to be far more effective and the shorter 
method. Such picketing should not mean any undue 
restraint upon the seller or the consumer. After ‘ie 
picketer’s appeal, the seller or the consumer must be 
free to sell or buy, as the case may be. There 
should be eno social _ boycott, such as 
stopping barbet’s services, cutting off the water te 
food supply. But we are not obliged to deal with 
or receive services from those whose conduct we may 
disapprove. Thus, we may refuse to attend the social 
functions of one who has turned a deaf ear to public 
opinion or to have dealings with him even in matters 
other than his business of a seller of foreign cloth or 
drink and drugs. The goldenrule is to err on the safe 
side, 7. ¢. not to do the thing about which there is the 


* Tho reprint of the journalists’ crogs-examinati 
nation h 
held over fur lack of space, Bed 


slightest doubt. It should be borne in mind that 
whenever there is a clash between the dealer and the 
pickets, picketing has to be suspended. This clash 
can be avoided if we are gentle in our dealings with 
the sellers or consumers. 

It will be found on experience that unaggressive 
picketing will have to be done more in respect of the 
consumer than the seller, In other words, it means 
Congress penetration into villages. After all real 
service has to be rendered there than in the cities. 

The other most important thing is communal unity. 
It demands urgent attention, Without it, it would be 
vain at least for the Congress to attend the Conference 
and expect great results. How this unity is to be 
achieved I have shown in the Delhi speech printed 
elsewhere. The tangle can be loosened only by Hin- 
dus daring to trust and being content with the remaind- 
er left over after the minority have satisfied themselves. 


Young India 


It is possible again to resume publication of Young 
India under the law. The typed sheets were issued to 
show that it was possible to distribute several thousand 
copies among the readers even in spite of the prohibi- 
tive law called Ordinances. The moment however 
truce was declared these sheets were discontinued. 
Fortunately the discontinuance only meant a delay of 
a couple of days in bringing out the printed issue. The 
reader did not know how it was possible to 
distribute seven thousand copies of Young India 
sheets and ten thousand of Navajivan week after week, © 
But he will be proud to know that this was possible 
only because of the willing brave and self-sacrificing 
help of the old Young India and Navajivan staff who 
worked for less pay and numerous other volunteers. 
Both the publications cost over two thousand rupees 
monthly. The sheets were sent free of charge as 
owing to the Ordinance the subscriptions might be 
confiscated. This was done ‘in the hope that when 
the papers resumed normal publication the generous 
subscribers would make it a point of honour to pay 
their arrears of subscriptions. This hope, I doubt not, 
will be realised and from now the arrears will pour 
in. Fora few weeks the paper will continue to be 
sent to the subscribers after which the despatch will 
discontinue in respect of those who may be in arrears. 

Here I take thankful note of the fact that many 
subscribers, whom it was impossible to serve, never, 
in spite of the offer made by the management, asked 
for a refund of the balance of their paid subscriptions. 
These will now receive their paper without further 
payment till the balance is exhausted. 

Last, but not least, to be thanked is J.C. Kumarappa, 
who, after my imprisonment, added to his ordinary duty 
the onerous one of editing the paper. To him 
and all the staff and volunteers my thanks are due. 
I hope that the public will join me in the tangible 


manner they can, namely, by patronising Young India 
and what is more fulfilling the mission for which 
Young India stands. The readers know that Young 


India and Navajivan do not exist for a commercial 
purpose. They are published for the sole purpose 
of educating the nation to win Purna Swaraj through 


truthful and non-violent means. 


M. K.G 
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Provisional Settlement 


The following statement by the Governor General 
‘in Council published in the Gazette of India, Extra 
ordinary of 5th March 193] gives the conditions on 
‘which the Civil Disobedience movement 
“Suspended pending final terms of Settlement. 


is to be 


1. Consequent on the conversations that have 
taken place between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi, it has been arranged that the civil 
disobedience movement be discontinued, and _ that, 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain 


action be taken by the Government of India and local 
Governments, 


2. As regards constitutional questions, the scope of 
future discussion is stated, with the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government, to be with the object of 
considering further the scheme for the constitutional 
Government of India discussed at the Round Table 
Conference. Of the scheme there outlined, Federation 
is an essential part; so also are Indian responsibility 
and reservations or safeguards in the interests of 
India, for such matters as, for instance, defence; 
external affairs; the position of minorities; the financial 
credit of India, and the discharge of obligations. 


3. In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his announcement of the 19th of January 
1931, steps will be taken for the participation of the 
representatives of the Congress in the further discussions 
that are to take place on the scheme of constitutional 
reform, 


ae The settlement relates to activities directly connected 
with the civil disobedience movement, 


5. Civil discbedience will be effectively discontinued 
and reciprocal action will be taken by Government. 
The effective discontinuance of the civil disobedience 
movement means the effective discontinuance of all 
activities in furtherance thereof, by whatever methods 
pursued and, in particular, the following :- 

(1) The organised defiance of the provisions of 
any law. 

(2) The movement for 
land revenue and other legal dues, 

(3) The publication of news-sheets in suppport 
of the civil disobedience movement. 

(4) Attempts to influence civil and military 

‘servants or vallage officials against Government or 

to persuade them to resign their posts, 


the non-payment of 


6. As regards the boycott of foreign goods, there 
are two issues involved, firstly, the character of the 
boycott and secondly, the methods employed in giving 
effect to it. The position of Government is as follows. 
They approve of the encouragement of Indian industries 
as part of the economic and industrial movement 
designed to improve the material condition of India, 
and they have no desire to discourage methods of pro- 
paganda, persuasion or advertisement pursued with this 
object in view, which do not interfere with the freedom 
of action of individuals, or are not prejudicial to the 
maintenance of law and order, But the boycott of non- 
Indian goods (except of cloth which has been applied 
to all foreign cloth) has been directed during the civil 

_ disobedience movement chiefly, if not exclusively, 


against British goods, and in regard to these it has 
been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure 
for political ends. 


It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and 
organised for this purpose, will not be consistent with 
the participation of representatives of the Congress in 
a frank and friendly discussion of constitutional questions 
between representatives of British India, of the Indian 
States, and of His Majesty’s Government and political 
parties in England, which the settlement is intended to 
secure. It is, therefore, agreed that the discontinuance 
of the civil disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the boycott of 
British commodities as a political weapon and that, in 
consequence, those who have given up, during a time 
of political excitement, the sale or purchase of British 
goods must be left free without any form of restraint 
to change their attitude if they so desire, 


7. In regard to the methods employed in furtherance 
of the replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, or 
against the consumption of intoxicating liquor and 
drugs, resort will not be had to methods coming within 
the category of picketing, except within the limits 
permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall be 
unaggressive and it shalk not involve coercion, intimida- 
tion, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the 
public, or any offence under the ordinary law. If 
and when any of these methods is employed in any 
place, the practice of picketing in that place will be 
suspended. 


8. Mr. Gandhi has drawn the attention of Govern- 
ment to specific allegations against the conduct of the 
police, and represented the desirability of a public 
enquiry into them. In present circumstances Govern- 
ment see great difficulty in this course and feel that it 
must inevitably lead to charges and countercharges, 
and so militate against the reestablishment of peace. 
Having regard to these considerations, Mr. Gandhi 
agreed not to press the matter. 


9, The action that Government will take on the 
discontinuance of the civil disobedience movement is 
stated in the following paragraphs. 


10. Ordinances promulgated in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement will be withdrawn, 


Ordinance No, 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist 


movement does not come within the scope of the 
provision, 
11. Notifications declaring associations unlawful 


‘under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908‘ will 


be withdrawn, provided that the notifications were 
made in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement. 


The notifications recently issued by the Burma 
Government under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
do not come within the scope of this provision. 


12. (i) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn if 
they have been filed in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement and relate to offences which do 
not involve violence other than technical violence, or 


incitement to such violence. 
(ii) The same principles will apply to proceedings 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure 


Code, 
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(iii) Where a local Government has moved any 
High Court or has initiated proceedings under the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act in regard to the conduct of 
legal practitioners in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement, it will make application to 
the Court concerned for permission to withdraw such 
proceedings, provided that the alleged conduct of the 
persons concerned does not relate to violence or 
incitement to violence. 

(iv) Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and 
police involving disobedience of orders will not come 
within the scope of this provision. 


——— 


13. (i) Those prisoners will be released who are 
undergoing imprisonment in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement for offences which did not 
involve violence, other than technical violence, or 
incitement to suck violence. 


(ii) If any prisoner who comes within the scope 
of (i) above has been also sentenced for a jai! offence, 
not involving violence, other than technical violence, 
or incitement to such violence, the latter sentence also 
will be remitted, or if a prosecution relating to an 
offence of this character is pending against such a 
prisoner, it will be withdrawn. 


(iii) Soldiers and police convicted of offences 
involving disobedience of orders—in the very few 
cases that have occurred — will not come within the 
scope of the amnesty. 


14. Fines which have not been realised will be 
remitted. Where an order for the forfeiture of security 
has been made under the security provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and the security has not been 
realised, it will be similarly remitted. 


Fines which have been realised and securities 
forfeited and realised under any law will not be 
ceturned, 


15. Additional police imposed in connection. with 
the civil disobedience movement at the expense of the 
inhabitants of a particular area will be withdrawn at 
the discretion of local Governments. Local Governments 
will not refund any money, not in excess ot the actual 
cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any 
sum that has not been realised. 


16. (a) Moveable property, which is not an illegal 
possession, and which has been seized in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement, under the 
Ordinances or the provisions of the Criminal Law, 
will be returned, if it is still in the possession of 
Government, 


(b) Moveable property, forfeited or attached in con. 
nection with the realisation of land revenue or other 
dues, will be returned, unless the Collector of the 
District has reason to believe that the defaulter will 
contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period. In deciding 
what is a reasonable period, special regard will be 
paid to cases in which the defaulters, while willing to 
pay, genuinely require time for the purpose, and if 
necessary, the revenue will be suspended in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of land. revenue administra. 
tion. 


(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration, 


(d) Where moveable property has been sold or 
otherwise finally disposed of by Government, compensa- 
tion will not be given and the sale proceeds will not 
be returned, except in so far as they are in excess of 
the legal dues for. which the property may have been 
sold. 


(ce) It will be open to any person to seek any legal 
remedy he may have on the ground that the attachment 
or seizure of property was not in accordance with, 
the law. 


17. (a) Immoveable property of which possession 
has been taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be 
returned in accordance with the provisions of the 
Ordinance. 


(b) Land and other immoveable property in the 
possession of Government, which has been forfeited 
or attached in connection with the realisation of land 
revenue or other dues, will be returned unless the 
Collector of the district has reason to believe that the 
defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues 
recoverable from him within a reasonable period. In 
deciding what is a reasonable period special regard: 
will be paid to cases in which the defaulter, while 
willing to pay, genuinely requires time for the- 
purpose, and if necessary the revenues will be suspend~ 
ed in accordance with the ordinary principles of land 
revenue administration. 


(c) Where immoveable property has been sold ta. 
third parties, the transaction must be regarded as final, 
so far as Government are concerned. 


Note—Mr. Gandhi has represented to Governfnent 
that according to his information and belief some, at 
least, of these sales have been unlawful and unjust. - 
Government on the information before them cannot: 
accept this contention. 


(d) It will be open to any person to seek any 
legal remedy he may have on the ground that the 
seizure or attachment of property was not in accordance 
with the law. 


18. Government believe that there have been very 
few. cases in which the realization of dues has not 
been made in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. In order to meet such cases, if any, local 
Governments will issue instructions to District Officers 
to have prompt enquiry made into any specific complaint 
of this nature, and to give redress without delay if 
illegality is established. 


19. Where the posts rendered vacant by the 
resignations have been permanently filled, Government 
will not fhe able to reinstate the late incumbents. Other. 
cases of resignation will be considered on their merits 
by local Governments who will pursue a liberal, 
policy in regard to the reappointment of Government 
servants and village officials who apply for rein. 
statement, 


20. Government are unable to condone breaches of 
the existing law relating to the salt administration, 
nor are they ‘able, in the present financial conditions 
of the country,,to make substantial modifications in the. 
Salt Acts, 
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For the sake however of giving relief to certain 
of the poorer classes, they are prepared to extend 
their administrative provisions, on lines already prevail- 
ing in certain places, in order to permit local residents 
in villages, immediately adjoining areas where salt can 
‘be collected or made, to collect or make salt for 
domestic consumption or sale within such villages, but 
not for sale to, or trading with, individuals living 
outside them, 


21. In tue event of Congress failing to give full 
effect to the obligations of this settlement, Government 
will take such action as may, in consequence, 
become necessary for the protection of the public and 
individuals and the due ‘observance of law and 
order. 


H. W. Emerson, 


Secretary to the Government of India. 


Delhi Speech 


(Continued from page 32) 


a sine qua non I ask you to use against your own 
countrymen the same weapon of Satyagraha that you 
used so effectively against Government. Tell your men 
that you will non-co-operate with them, you will not 
cook for them, you will starve yourselves and them so long 
as they do not wash their hands of -these dirty com- 
amunal squabbles. Assure me of your co-operation, and 
you will add tremendously to my strength and to my 
power of pleading. 


We Hindus are described, toa certain extent right- 
ly, as the majority community. Well, to them 1 would 
say the same thing as I used to do in 1921, viz, that 
voluntary surrénder on the part of either community 
preferably by the majority community—ofallrights and 
privileges would immediately effect this unity. It would 
be a great thing, a brave thing, for the Hindus to 
achieve this act of self-denial. Let them say to the 
Musalmans: “Have as big a share of the spoils as you 
want: we will be content to serve you.’ What after all 
are the things you are quarrelling for? Not indeed for 
air and water. It is for seats on legislatures and local 
Dodies. What has the vast majority of you got to do 
with them ? How many of you can go there? And 
what can you do there ? Outside the legislatures you did 
wonderful things; you defied the Ordinances, you defied 
lathi charges and ‘firing’ orders, becaise you were 
conscious of your strength. If you retain the same 
consciousness, what would it matter to you if your 
Parliament had all Musalmans in it and no Hindu? I 
am sick of these squabbles for seats, this scramble for 
‘the shadow of power. How 1 wish 1 could bring home 
to all Congressmen that they shculd have nothing to 
do with these legislatures? The very act of voluntary 
surrender will clothe you with a power undreain. of 
before, 


And you my sisters, what would you do by going 
to the Parliament? Do you aspire after Collectorships, 
Commissionerships or even the Viceroyalty ? And what 
‘would you do if one of you were to be the Viceroy of 
India ? I know you would not care to, for the Viceroy 
has got to order executions and hangings—a thing you 
would heartily detest. Supposing we, the ‘leaders’ 
were to run a race for getting the Viceroyalty we would 


—~* 


simply strangle ourselves. That is not the prize we have 
set our hearts on. We crave to be humble servants of 
the country. It is this spirit of service which I want 
to permeate the atmosphere, 1 want you to join me 
and share this aspiration. But if it does not appeal to 
you, you had better give me up, for that is the condi. 
tion on which I tender my service. I have no other 
secret but that of voluntary surrender, 


A Word to Revolutionaries 


[At this stage a ‘red’ leaflet full of posers addre. 
ssed to Gandhiji was handed to him.] 


“Where is peace?’ asks the nameless writer of 
this_leaflet. ‘The late Pandit Motilal thought of the 
Garhwalis on his death-bed. What have you done for 
them ?' that is another question that has. been put te 
me. Well, | may tell you that when on the last day 
of his presence on earth he referred to the Garhwalis' 
only I was by his side, no one else, not even Jawaharlal, 
I consider that as his last will and testament to me, 
as those were the last words I heard from him, But 
I] know, much better than you, what he was thinking of, 
The writer suscribes himself ‘Young India’, but 
I may tell him that 1 am still the editor of Youmg 
India. Let him who would oust me from the editor. 
ship come to me andI will tell him what Pandit Motilal 
was referring to. You must remember that there were no 
* peace talks’ at that time, the peace ambassadors had not 
even arrived then, and the question of the freedom of Garh. 
walis could not be in the late Panditji’s mind. He was 
asking whether the relations and dependents of the 
Garhwalis were being properly looked after, 


The next question is about Bhagatsing and others 
who are under sentence to death. How can there be peace, 
I am asked, when a sentence of death is hanging over 
the heads of these patriots. It is unfortunate that the 
young men distributing these pamphlets should not under. 
stand such a simplé thing. They ought to understand that 
we have entered into no peace treaty. It is a provi 
sional, temporary settlement, we have arrived at, I 
beseech the young men not to bid good-bye to common 
sense, to cool courage, to patience, to reason. I have 
claimed to be a young man of 62. But even if 
1 were to be labelled as a dilapidated old fogey, I 
have a right to appeal to your good sense. I do not 
want you to take for granted all that old men say to 
you, but I want you to consider it and weigh it, and 
if you find that we ‘old’ men have bungled, that we 
have been guilty of weakness get us to abdicate, and 
assume the reins yourselves, But that presupposes cool 
courage and solid commonsense, 


But let me tell you why Bhagatsing and the rest 
have not been released.. May be, if you had been 
negotiating you might have secured better terms from 
the Viceroy, but we the Working Committee would 
secure no more than what we have, I may tell you that 
throughout the negotiations | was not acting on my own, 
1 was backed by the whole Working Committee, 
We brought all the pressure we could to bear on our 
negotiations and satisfied ourselves with what in 
justice we could have under the provisional settlement, — 
We could not as negotiators of the provisional truce 
forget our pledge of truth and non-violence, forget the 
bounds of justice. 
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But it is still open to us to secure the release of 
all you have named—and that can be done if you 
will implement the settlement- Let ‘ Young India’ stand 
by the settlement and fulfil all its conditions, and if, 
God willing, Bhagatsing and others are. alive when we 
have arrived at the proper stage, they would not only 
be saved from the gallows but released. 


But I will address to ‘Young India’ a word of 
warning. These things are sooner asked for than 
obtained. You want to secure the freedom of those 
condemned of violence. There is nothing wrong about 
it, My creed of non-violence does not favour the 
punishment of thieves and dacoits and even murderers, 
I cannot in all conscience agree to any one being sent 
to the gallows, much less a brave man like Bhagatsing. 
But I tell you, even you could not save them unless 
you fulfil the conditions of the Settlement. You cannot 
do so by violent means. If you pin your faith to 
violence, take it from me that you will not only- not 
secure Bhagatsing’s release but will have to sacrifice 
thousands of Bhagatsings. I was not prepared 
to do so, and hence I preferred the way of peace, of 
non-violence. The way that you have adopted has 
been on trial for centuries and history records numerous 
instances of the truth that those who use the sword 
shall perish by the sword. You will not stop at using the 
violent weapon against your rulers, you will use it 
against your brothers and sisters too, and others of 
your way of thinking will use it against you. 


I beseech you then, if you want the release of the 
prisoners, to change your methods, to accept the Settle- 
ment, and then come and ask me about the Garhwalis 
and Bhagatsing. Come to me 6 months hence after 
you have implemented the Settlement and gained in 
strength and ask me the question you are asking today 
and | promise to satisfy you. 


All about Boycott 


Having suspended civil disobedience we now enter 
@ period of disciplined obedience. We are now pledged 
to eschew all passive and active violence, direct and 
indirect violence in picketing foreign cloth and liquor 
shops, but we are further pledged to relax our 
boycott of British goods minus British cloth. The 
Settlement is an attempt at re-establishing friendly 
relations and it therefore means that we must lay down 
all weapons of punishment. Boycott of British goods 
was conceived, essentially, as a weapon of punishment 
and has, therefore, to be suspended, But we have to 
go ahead, even more energetically with the constructive 
programme, 7. ¢., boycott of foreign cloth and liquor 
the programme which means the economic and aetal 
salvation of our poor starving millions. 


I must also explain that the relaxation of the boycott 


said before, should not be relaxed, cannot be relaxed.. 
It is our permanent programme; but it should be purged 
of all its aggressive forms, ¢@. g., social boycott, and 
persecution of the seller and the consumer, If you 
without these elements will lose all its 
it argues want of faith in 

Work achieved through 


say boycott 
edge, I will tell you that 
the efficacy of non-violence. 
aggressive picketing will be of doubtful worth, work 
achieved through loving pursuasive pressure will be 
lasting. 1 ask you therefore to plead with the foreign 
cloth seller and liquor seller to give up dealing in 
foreign cloth and liquor and take to some more. 
honourable and cleaner calling. As to the constructive 
part of foreign cloth boycott I want you to understand 
that it is impossible to achieve it without Khadi, 
Millcloth is for those whom the Congress has not 
been able to reach; for Congressmen there can be no 
cloth other than Khadi. It is a pity that where a few 
months ago there were thousands of taklis working, 
they should now be conspicuous by theirabsenee. The- 
period that follows should be one entirely devoted to. 
constructive efforts. 


In conclusion, I would beseech you to realise the: 
supreme importance of discipline. It is open 
to you to press for a different policy and different 
programme at Karachi. But let it not be said that we 
are a people incapable of maintaining discipline. 
Indiscipline will mean disaster, and make one like me 
who is pining to see Swaraj in his lifetime perish in 
sorrow and grief. 

It is my earnest prayer that God may give you the 
power to appreciate what I have said and to attaim 


Swartaj by persuing the’ path of truth, justice and 
non-violence, 
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The Settlement and Its Meaning 
A Catechism 


[ Questions are asked everywhere about the 
meaning and implications of the Settlement, and it 
may be useful to present to the reader a catechism 
which is likely to satisfy many doubts and queries. 


The answers are as nearly in Gandhiji’s language as 
M. D. | 


possible. 
Purna Swaraj 
independence is an 


Q. You say that complete 
What then is 


indifferent rendering for Purna Swaraj. 
the rea! meaning of Purna Swaraj. 

A. Proper translation I cannot give you. 
know any word or phrase to answer it in the English 
language —I can, therefore, only give an explanation. 
The root meaning of Swaraj is self-rule. ‘ Swaraj’ may, 
therefore, be rendered as disciplined rule from within 
and urna means ‘complete.’ ‘Independence’ has no 
such limitation. Independence may mean licence 
to do as you like. Swaraj is positive. Independence 
is negative. Purna Swaraj does not exclude association 
with any nation, much less with England. But it can 
only mean association for mutual benefit and at will. 
Thus, there are countries which are said to be indepen- 
dent but which have no Purna Swaraj, e. g. Nepal. 
fhe word Swaraj is a sacred word, a Vedic word, 
meaning self-rule and self-restraint, and not freedom 
from all restraint which ‘independence’ often means. 

Q. Is the Settlement consistent with the Lahore 
Resolution ? 

A, It is, most decidely. There is nothing to prevent 
the Congress at Karachi from reaffirming the Lahore 
resolution, and there is nothing to prevent Congressmen 
from taking up that position at the forthcoming Round 
Table Conference. In fact, I do not think I am 
betraying any confidence, when I say, that I took good 
care to ascertain that point and make the Congress 
position clear before approaching the question of 
Settlement. I should feel bound to press for Purna 
Swaraj at the Conference and we should deny our 
very existence if we did not press for it. 

Q. What did you mean by .‘ Swaraj without the 
Empire if necessary,’ as you used to say? 

* A, The Empire no longer remains, it having turned 
into a Commonwealth, and Swaraj within the Common- 
wealth is perfectly possible. We may be an independent 


I do not 
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state and yet form part of a Commonwealth, as the 
U.S.A. 
Federation and Safeguards 


Q. Do you think the coming Federation will be 
like the U. S. A.? Have you received any guarantee 
as regards the composition of the Federation ? 

A, No guarantees. But it can in no case be less 
than Dominion Status. 

Q. But how can you say that, having agreed to 
the safeguards ? 

A. I have agreed to no safeguards that are not in 
the interest of India. The word has a bad odour, [ 
know; it is a dangerous word. But I can quite 
conceive of safeguards essentially in the interests of 
India. The principle of safeguards in the Indian 
interest has undoubtedly been accepted but no specific 
safeguard has been accepted. The safeguards of my 
conception are of a totally different character. You will, 
therefore, see no mention even of transition in the 
clause. They can never be burdens imposed from 
without, They should ‘be protective, that is in the 
real interest of the country. I cannot endorse safeguards 
which compromise the interests of India, 


The Difference between 1929 & 1931 


Q. But you had the same thing presented to you 
on December 1929. Why skould we have gone in for 
this terrihle suffering to get no further than the position 
of 1929? 

A. You are making a great mistake. It is not the 
same position. Lord Irwin could or would then promise 
nothing. He simply reiterated the goal of Dominion 
Status. Today Dominion Status is in words a certainty 
and it is within our power to make it as comprehensive 
as possible so as to mean complete independence, 
In 1929 we had no knowledge of the attitude of the 
Indian members. Today we know. 

Q. There seems to be a gulf of difference between 
the position at Lahore affirming complete independence 
and the present parleys leading on to a settlement. 

A. Even when I moved the Lahore Resolution, I 
made it quite clear that independence need not mean 
complete dissociation from British connection. If we 
had been fighting a violent war there might have been 
ruin for one or the other party. But ours has been a 
a non-violent war presupposing compromise. We have 
all the while assumed it, desired it, My letter to Lord 


Irwin was conceived in that spirit. The provisional 
compromise now makes an opening for us to go and 
ask for what we want. As a Satyagrahi it was my 
duty to seek for such an opening. 
The Safeguards 

©. You have said that you can 
safeguards which may be in the interest of India, Are 
the present safeguards such ? 


conceive of 


A, They are not. They are an intolerable burden. 
Englishmen may say they are in India’s interests, But 
they have yet to convince me, 

Q. Would you be prepared to admit any safeguards 
in the future constitution ? 

A. Yes, those that may be reasonable and wise. 
Take, for example, the question of minorities. I can 
understand that we cannot achieve our purpose as a 
‘great nation if we do not regard the right of minorities 
as a sacred trust. I should regard it as a legitimate 
safeguard. Then, ‘as regards Finance, if we have a 
public debt, it may need to be safeguarded. The 
nature of such safeguard, I have not yet thought ihe 


thing out for myself. As regards the “army and the 


services, I admit that we should guarantee the pay 
and fulfilment of any other condition that we may 
have undertaken, in connection with British officers 
and soldiers. But we must determine whose services 
are necessary for the welfare of India and under 
what conditicns as to pay etc.. 

Debt Repudiation 

@. Will you repudiate India's debts ? 

A. I will not repudiate one single farthing that can 
be legitinaately debited to us. But, unfortunately, there 
has been a great deal of confusion about this talk of 
repudiation. The Congress has never sought to repu- 
diate a single rupee of the. national obligation. But 
what the Congress has asked for, and will insist upon, 
is proof of the justness of the obligation that might 
be sought to be imposed on the incoming Government, 
even as a buyer would like to know what obligation 
he has to undertake when entering on a new purchase. 
The Congress has suggested that in case there can be 


no agreed adjustments, an independent tribunal should 
be appointed. 


Question of Tribunal 


Q. Do you think the League of Nations a proper 
tribunal ? 


A. So far as I can say off-hand, the League of 
Nations may be a proper Tribunal, but, I do not know 
whether England would agree to get the question 
examined by the League, and I can well understand 
that hesitation. Besides, the League of Nations 
may mot undertake such a responsibility. There 


should be no difficulty in securing an acceptable 
tribunal. 


Q. Will you press 
Table Conference ? 


this question at the Round 

A. It will be necessary to do so when the question 
of examination and acceptance of national obligations 
comes up. We would express our views as to the 
items that should be borne by us, But if England 
holds another view then the question of arbitration 


would arise and would be necessary, What, therefore, 
we want is a proper audit, 
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Q. Does this provisional settlement represent the 
practical application of the Sermon on the Mount as 
suggested by the Hindustan Times this morning ? 


A. I do not think I can judge. It is for the critics 
to judge which principles have been applied by either 
party to the settlement. 


Complete Equality 


Q. What is your idea of ‘ Purna Swaraj?’ Would 
it be possible within the British Empire ? 

A. It would be possible but ore terms of absolute 
equality, Complete independence may mean separation 
and popular imagination does understand it in that 
light. But, if we remain part of the Commonwealth, 
on terms of absolute equality, instead of Downing 
Street being the centre of the Empire, Delhi should be 
the centre. India has a population of 300 millions 
and that is a factor that cannot be ignored. Friends 
suggest that England will never be able to reconcile 
itself to that position. But I do not despair. 

The British are a_ practical people and as they 
love liberty for themselves, it is only a step further 
to desire the same liberty for others. 


I know if the time comes to concede equality 
to India, they will say that that was what they 
had all along meant. The British people have e 
faculty of self-delustoz as no other people have. 
Yes, to my mind equality the right toe 
secede. 

Q. Would you like to have Purna Swaraj under 
the British flag ? 


A. There may be a common flag or each party 
may have its own. 
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More about the Settlement 


{On the 17th instant Gandhiji addressed a 
mammoth mass meeting of the citizens of Bombay, 
which was arranged after much careful organisation 
and which satisfied most of the conditions suggested 
by Gardhiji for a successful mass meeting ( which 
have been given in a note elsewhere in the weekly 
letter ). The result seemed to be most. satisfactory 
for some time, until when the loud speakers failed 
there was a general stampede in one of the sections 
of the circle and Gandhiji had to close what 
promised to be a big speech rather abruptly. But 
the important part of it must be made available to 
the reader, and is therefore given here in a condensed 


rendering. M. D. ] 


An age has passed since I appeared before you on 
my release and the impossible size of the meeting 
prevented me from delivering my message to you. A 
pew age has begun and I appear before you this 
evening to deliver again my message which however 
is far different from the one on the previous occasion. 
That day’s message was simple, today’s is comparatively 
complex. Tor full twelve months we have developed 
a:war mentality, we thought of war, we talked of 
war and nothing but war. Now we have to sing 
a completely’ different tune. We are in the 
midst of truce. With some of us, I know the very 
mention of the word ‘truce’ sends a shiver through 
their body. That is because we had thought of nothing 
but war and had believed that there could be no com- 
promise. But that was not a position becoming a true 
Satyagrahi. The Satyagrahi whilst he is ever ready 
for fight must be equally eager for peace. He must 
welcome any honourable opportunity for peace. 
The Working Committee of the Congress saw such 
an opportunity and availed itself of it. The essential 
condition of a compromise is that there should 
be nothing humiliating, nothing panicky about it. 
You may be sure that whilst I was being inundated 
with telegrams to make peace at any price, I was 
absolutely unmoved by them. I am inured to such 
things and I was absolutely firm that I must not 
allow any of these telegrams to make me flinch 
from whatever decision my inner voice gave me. 
Whilst however a Satyagrahi never yields to panic 
or hesitancy, neither does ,he think of humiliating 
the other party, of reducing it to an abject 
surrender. He may not swerve from the path of 
justice and may not dictate impossible terms. 
He may not pitch his demands too high, neither 
may he pitch them too low. The present settle. 
ment, I submit, satisfies all these conditions. One 
of the terms of the settlement seems to have 
caused some disappointment in certain quarters and 
Some have rushed in to condemn the settlement on 
that account. They complain that we ought not to 
have entered into the settlement until we had secured 
the release of all political prisoners. I may tell you 
that we could not in justice make this demand. Not that 
there was any lack of will on our part, but the power 
te make the demand irresistible was lacking. That 
power will come as soon as we fulfil in letter and 
in spirit all the terms of the settlement that apply 
to us. 


I may inform you that local Governments have 
been remiss in fulfilling their part of the contract. 
Some prisoners who ought to have been released are 
still in jail, some prosecutions—-like the Chirner firing 
case—that ought to have been withdrawn are still 
going on. It is a matter for sorrow. If the 
remissness or failure is deliberate it would be culpable. 
But it would add to our power and make our case 
for Swaraj more irresistible than ever. One would 
like to think however that such remissness would not 
be deliberate in view of ihe stupendous machinery of 
Governmeat, There is likely to be unintentional delay 
and inadvertence. But if there is deliberate breach of 
faith, we have our sovereign remedy. If you look at 
the settlement the last clause empowers Government 
to set its machinery of law and order in motion in 
the event of failure on the part of the Congress ty 
fulfil its part of the settlement. Need I tell you 
that the clause necessarily includes its converse ? 
Even as it would be open to Government to set its 
machinery in motion, it is open to us also to resort 
to our infallible weapon as soon as we find 
that there is a deliberate breach. 


But the present delays‘ need not agitate or irritate 
you. For there is no occasion for it, A Satyagrahi 
has infinite patience, abundant faith in others, ample 
hope: 

And now a word of warning. The settlement is 
obviously _ provisional. But it necessitates a 
change in our method of work. Whilst civil 
disobedience and jail going, or direct action was 
the method to be followed before the settlement, 
the way of argument and negotiation takes its 
place. But let no one forget that the settlement is 
provisional and the negotiations may break down 
at any stage. Let us therefore keep our powder 
ever dry and our armour ever bright. Failure 
should not find us napping, but ready to mobilise ar 
the first command. In. the meanwhile let us carry on 
the process of self-purification with greater vigour 
and greater faith, so that we may grow in strength 
day by day. 


And now a word of explanation. The settlement 
does in no way commit us to a position less than the 
Lahore Resolution, It is of course open to us to 
revise the position taken at Lahore but nothing in the 
settlement would oblige us to do so. And you may 
be sure that we are going to ask for nothing less 
than independence. Whether we will get it is another 
matter. It depends upon what power we can exert 
on the delegates belonging to the other parties in India, 
on what conviction we carry with them, But the fact 
is there that we may go the whole hog and _ there is 
nothing in the settlement to prevent us. There is the 
matter of the much talked of safeguards. Now my 
position is this that it is open to us to ask for a 
in toto of the safeguards as suggested by 
Mr. Macdonald. How far we shall be able to 
achieve what we want will depend on the extent ty 
which we fulfil the constructive programme 
has its own three’ girders—communal 
complete boycott of foreign cloth 


revision 


which 
heart-unity, 
and prohibition of 


drink and drugs. Let us_ strain every nerve to 
fulfil our programme and thus make our demand 
irresistible, 
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(By M. K. GANDHI ) 


The Congress will be upon us in a few days from 
now. The broken up organisations will hardly have 
been put together by that time. The delegates, half of 
will hardly have had 


whom will be ex-prisoners, 


time to collect themselves. And _ yet, it will 
meet with a greater prestige than ever before, and 
with a consciousness of its new strength born of 


a knowledge of sufferings undergone by tens of 


thousands of men, women and children, and perhaps 
unparalleled in history in the sense that the sufferers 
suffered without retaliation. 

But it would be wrong to brood over the sufferings, 
to exaggerate them, or to be puffed up with _ pride. 
True suffering does not know itself and never calculates. 
Jt brings its own joy which surpasses all other joys. We 
shall, therefore, be guilty of suicide if we live upon the 
capital amassed during the past twelve months. Whilst 
we must try always to, avoid occasions for needless 
suffering, we must ever be ready for them. Somehow 
or other, those who will walk along the right path 
cannot avoid suffering notwithstanding the attempt to 
avoid it. It is the privilege of the patriot, the reformer 
and, still greater, of the Satyagrahi. 

The settlement, provisional though it is, has come 
through God’s grace. During the negotiations there were 
times when breakdown seemed a certainty. Beyond 
doubt, the suffering would have been ten times multi- 
plied if a breakdown had taken place. And yet, I 
would have been obliged to ask the nation to go 
through it, had an honourable peace proved impossible. 
But I am not sure that it will be possible to reach 
the goal without further, wider and deeper suffering. 
The measure of our purification seems hardly equal 
to the prize to be won. We have not yet consciously, 
and on a national scale, got rid of the curse of un- 
touchability, we have not shed distrust of one another, 
Great 


though the awakening has been among 
the rich, they have not yet made common 
cause with the poor; their life bears no 


resemblance to that of the poor. Though much 
progress has been made in the case of drink and 
drugs, much more yet remains to be done; the progress 
made is still uncertain. The drunkard has yielded to 
pressure, of public opinion. He has not yet definitely 
given up the habit. He knows the evil but has not 
been taught to shun it as poison. The word 
“taught” has been used advisedly. The workers have 
confined their attention to the drink and drug shops, 
they have not made a serious attempt to touch the 
heart of the addict. We have not shed the desire for 
foreign cloth and fineries, nor have the cloth merchants 
fully realised the magnitude of the wrong they have 
done to the nation by their trade. Many of them 
still parade the doctrine of individual freedom. These 
and several other evils that can be easily recalled show 
how much still remains to be done in 
self-purification, And so, it is 


the matter of 
little wonder if we do 
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not find the atmosphere of Purna Swaraj pervading us. 
How far, therefore, the method of consultation and con- 
ference will succeed, it is difficult to forecast. This much 
is certain that argument isnot what will carry conviction. 
The British conviction will be in exact proportion to 
the strength we have developed. And since the nation 
has decided that we will acquire strength only through 
self-purification, if we have not attained the wisdom 
during these good months of grace to rid ourselves 
of the evils I have enumerated, then we must go 
through a fiercer fire of suffering than ever before. 
Let us, therefore, approach the Congress witha humbled 
spirit and with a will bent on removing every form of 
weakness from our amidst. We must not give undue 
weight to conferences and the like. The past twelve 
months have made it clear for us that Swaraj will 
come ‘when it does, from within, by internal effort, 
not as a free gift from above or by _ simple 
argument. 


Notes 


Their Part of the Obligation 

Reports continue to pour in upon me from Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, Bihar, the Punjab, Bengal and other places 
to the effect that the local authorities are not carrying 
out the terms of the settlement or are illiberal in 
giving effect to it, Even prisoners convicted under 
Sec. 124A. of the I. P.C. have not yet been 
discharged. The fact is, that civil resisters were 
convicted under many sections, even those dealing with 
violence, although they had never done or meant any 
violence. The Sholapur prisoners, numbering about 
150, are also not yet discharged, The majority, if not 
all of them, are no more guilty of violence than I am, 
They were to be discharged. I cannot understand why 
they are being still detained. In Contai, things are 
reported to be still worse. There the punitive tax is 
said still to be realised. A procession too is reported 
to have been broken up. I have drawn attention to 
these cases in proper quarters and I _ hope that the 
settlement will be given effect to by the local authorities. 
Some delay on the part of the local Governments 
in giving effect to the setilement was inevitable. But 
there must be a limit to.it. And the continuing 
exaction of the tax, if the report be true, is an 
unpardonable and manifest breach of the settle- 
ment, So much for the cases covered by the 
settlement. 

There are also the Bengal detenues and other political 
prisoners. It was not possible to press for their discharge 
as condition of the settlement. But I can assure the 
public that they were not forgotten. And I am not without - 
hope that they will be discharged in due course. I 
can only urge patience and in spite of reported laxity on 
the part of the local authorities a due discharge by 
us of our part of the obligation. That will enable us 
more effectively to secure the discharge of those not 
covered in name by the settlement. In any case, let 
the public understand that for the Congress it is only 
a question of months when either the power must pass 
into the hands of the nation or it must, God forbid, 
reembark, if no other course is left open, upon the well 
trodden course of suffering. Those, therefore, who have 
faith in the national awakening will not be over-hasty 


ot anxious about many things that need to be set 
right. 
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Foreign Cloth Dealers 


Foreign cloth dealers seem to think that the 
settlement gives them the licence to carry on their 
business just as they please. It is true that picketing 
is to be robbed of every element of compulsion and 
that those, who feel they have sealed their stock 
through coercion, are free without the § slightest 
molestation, to unseal their packages. But they must 
realise that neither will picketing stop altogether nor 
will public opinion against foreign cloth wane, 
Complete banishment of foreign cloth is a vital 
necessity for the nation for all time, so far as we can 
foresee the future, If these merchants have any faith in 
the country they must know that Swaraj is not far off. 
But, whether it is far or near, the agitation against the 
foreign cloth as against intoxicating drink and drugs 
‘will continue. And when Swaraj is attained, among 
the first measures of such government must be 
prohibition of foreign cloth and drinks and drugs. One 
impoverishes the nation, the other destroys the very 
soul. 

Some Picketing Rules 

In picketing foreign cloth or intoxicating drinks 
and drugs, let it be remembered, that the aim is to 
convert the addict or the buyer. Our object is moral 
and economic reform. The political consequence is but 
a bye-product. If Lancashire ceased’ to send us its cloth 
and the Government ceased to use the abkari revenue 
for any purpose save that of weaning the drunkard or 
opium eater from his vice, we should still be en- 
gaged in picketing work and allied propangada. The 
following rules therefore must be read in that light: 

1. In picketing shops your attention must be rivetted 
on the buyer. 

2. You should never be rude to the buyer 
‘seller. 

3. You may not attract crowds or form cordons. 

4. Yours must be a silent effort. 

5. You must seek to win over the buyer or the 
‘seller by your gentleness, not by the awe of numbers. 
6. You may not obstruct traffic. 

7. You. imay.-nat cry’ iia chat 
expressions of shame. 

8. You should know every buyer and his address 
and occupation and penetrate his or her home and 
heart. This presupposes continuity of same picketers, 

9. You should try to understand the difficulties of 
‘buyers and sellers, and where you cannot remove them 
you should report them to your superiors. 

10. If you are picketing foreign cloth, you should 
“have some Khadi or at least sample book with prices 
and should know the nearest Khadi shop to which you 
could take the buyer. If the buyer does not wish to 
buy Khadi and insists on mill cloth, you should direct 
the buyer to an indigenous mill cloth seller. 

11. You should have relevant literature upon your 
“person for distribution among the buyers, 

12. You should join or organise processions, 
lectures with or without magic lantern, bhajan parties 
etc. 

13. You should keep an accurate diary of your 
.day’s work. 

14. If you’ find your effort failing do not be dis- 
heartened but rely upon the universal law of cause and 


or the 


or use other 


effect and be assured that no good thought, word or 
deed goes fruitless. To think well, to speak wel} is 
ours, reward is in. the hands of God. 

Note: If you think of any other rule please forward 
it to me. 


M. K, G. 
God and Our Bond 


[In response to a pressing invitation Gandhiji 
addressed a crowded gathering of the Sikhs of Delhi 
in the Sisganj Gurudwara on the sixth instant, The 
speech though mainly devoted to the Sikh question 
presented in a nut-shell Gandhiji’s view on the question 
of the rights of minorities in general and as such will 
repay careful perusal by all those who are interested in 
a solution of this vexed question. The following is a 
condensed translation of it. | 

I have followed with painful interest the details 
of police firing into the sacred precincts of this 
Gurudwara that have been narrated by the previous 
speaker, and I assure you that my grief and resentment 
at the outrage are not less than yours. But as I told 
my Sikh brethren at the time of Nankana Sahib tragedy 
when I visited Nankana Sabib in company~ with 
Mr. Abul Kalam Azad in 1921, we are today fighting 
not for one Gurudwara but for the bigger Gurudwara, 
which is the common sacred possession of all of us, 
viz. Purna Swaraj—‘Purna’ complete because it 
is as much for the prince as for the peasant, as much 
for the rich land owner as for the landless tiller of 
the soil, as much for the Hindus as for the Musalman, 
as much for the Parsis and Christians as for the Jains, 
Jews and Sikhs, irrespective of any distinction of caste 
or creed or status in life. The very connotation of the 
word and the means of its attainment to which we are 
pledged—truth and non-violence precludes all possibility ” 
of that Swaraj being more for some one than for the 
other, being partial to some one and prejudicial to the 
other. Truth and non-violence leave no room for fraud 
or falsehood. The Congress has attracted the attention 
of the world for the simple reason that it is pledged 
to win freedom by means unemployed by nations 
heretofore, The world has so far been familiar with only 
one method of achieving freedom and that by the use 
of physical force. But luckily for itself and, the world, 
India has launched on the method of non-violence and 
truth for the attainment of its independence. It is a 
unique thing in history and the world which began by 
regarding it with scepticism is today watching India’s 
experiment with bated breath. In 
even chicanery and fraud have a 
precludes the use of all 
Swaraj 


great non-violent 
physical warfare 
place but non-violence 
other weapons except that of truth and justice. 
under this method, therefore, can never be achieved by 
usurping the rights of any community big or small 
but by ensuring even-handed justice and fair treat- 
ment to all—even the poorest and the weakest in the 
land. That being so how can the Congress want to 
keep even a child out of its own? 

The beauty of non-violence is that it carries within 
it its own security. 

I venture to suggest that the non-violence creed of 
the Congress is the surest guarantee of good faith 
and our Sikh friends have no reason to fear that it 
would betray them. For the moment it did so, the 
Congress would not only thereby seal its own doom 
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Moreover the Sikhs are 
know how to safeguard 
of arms if it should ever 


but that of the country too. 
a brave people. They will 
their rights by the exercise 
come to that. 


Sardar Madhusudan Singh in his speech has asked 


for an assurance that the Congress would do nothing 


that might alienate the sympathies of the Sikhs from 
the Congress. Well, the Congress in its Lahore Session 
passed a resolution that it would not endorse any 
settlement with regard to the minority question that 
failed to satisfy any ot the minorities concerned, What 
further assurance can the Congress give you to set you 
at ease I really fail to understand. 


Then there is a the controversy about the inclusion 
of the Sikh colour in the national flag. No blame can 
pogsibly attach to the Congress in this respect. Tlie 
present design was suggested by me. The Congress 
has not even formally adopted it. I had offered to the 
Sikh friends to place before the A. I. C. C. their 
viewpoint if they could apprise me of it. But as it 
turned out, the A. I. C. C. could not meet after that 
and no one knows as to when it would be able to 
meet at all, Even the Working Committee is out today 
on sufferance. To raise this controversy at this time, a 
time when the Congress is fighting for its very existence, 
would be, to say the least, an unseemly act. You may 
not obstruct if you cannot help. 


The Sikhs have given their loyal and unstinted 
co-operation to the Congress in many parts in 
India like Bombay, Delhi etc. But these brave 
people have never bothered themselves about 
the flag question. The flag controversy is being 
conducted mostly by those who have held aloof from 
the present movement. A brave man always gives 
credit to the other party for its bona fides; Why 
won't you have faith? If the Congress should play 
false afterwards you can well settle scores with it, tor 
you hold the sword. I would ask you therefore to cast 
out suspicion and distrust from your mind and to plunge 
into this sacred yajua@ of freedom whole heartedly. You 
will find that when you are ready to make the extreme 
sacrifice you will disdain to ask for guarantees. It 
will be for others to look up to you as the champions 
of their rights as it wiil be for you to fulfil their 
expectations, I hold Granth Sahib in high reverence. 
Several parts of it have passed into our daily speech. 
So far as my reading of it goes it inculcates faith, 
valour and an invincible belief in the ultimate triumph 
of right and justice. I would like you to derive your 
inspiration and guidance from it, 


{ ask you to accept my word and the resolution 
of the Congress that it will not betray a single 
individual much less a community. If it ever thinks 
of doing so, it will only hasten its own doom. No 
nation, determined to immolate itself at the altar of 
freedom, can be guilty of breach of faith. My life has 
been an open book. I bave no secrets and J encourage 
no secrets. I pray you, therefore, to unbosom yourselves 
of all your doubts and apprehensions and I shall try to 
meet you as best I can, What more shall I say? 
What more can I say than this that let God be witnes 
ef the bond that binds me and the ; 


with you? Congress 
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Weekly Letter 


A Proud Page in our Annals 


I have pleasure in renewing the acquaintance of 
the readers of Young India after well nigh a year, 
during which the march of events has been too rapid 
for a single chronicler to take in, too solemn to be 
depicted by a writer of anything less than epic power 
And when even the chroniclers and the writers had 
marched to jail in the wake of men and women of 
action, there were none left, excepting foreign press 
correspondents, none of whom had the singular power 
and the wonderful sympathy of Mr. Brailsford who, 
unluckily, did not stay in India for more than a few 
weeks. ‘The upheaval was greater than the effects of 
a sudden earthquake and fresh islands and mount- 
aintops are seen shooting up where once there was no 
trace of land. Thermopylae were there in geographical 
Greece before the hills that bear that name became 
famous in history. But in a struggle in which the yet 
untried weapon of non-violence was used on such a 
vast scale, sudden Thermopylae sprang up in a succes- 
sion of which the quickness bewildered and confused 
the enemy. Yourng India of a limited size and scope 
defied the strangling process until the valiant editor 
was arrested and locked up ina prisoncell on the eve 
of the truce. He had scarcely remained there for a 
week when the truce was signed, and though we are- 
not yet in the poping times of peace, the days of 
Thermopylaes seem to be gone, for the time being, 
and the delectable and, comparatively, easy task of 
tackling the problems and events of the interlude falls. 
to my lot. 


Implementing the Settlement 


The truce has been signed, and Gandhiji, never to 
be beaten in the race for fulfilling the respective parts 
of the agreement, has not allowed an hour to pass by 
without having done something to implement’ the 
settlement, regardless of the remissness and reluctance 
of the other party. Whilst telegrams from all parts of 
the country are pouring in complaining against the 
reluctance of local Governments to play the game, he 
has spent the best part of his time amongst the heroic 
peasantry of Gujarat, not in congratulating them, not 
even in sympathising with them in their agonies which. 
do not seem to end—within a day of his visit to 
Borsad a violent fire accompanied by a storm burnt down 
numerous huts of the civil resisters who had deserted. 
their village homes and burnt four human beings and 
more animals to charcoal — but in asking them te 
implement the settlement, Poor unsophisticated folk, 
whose sacrifice has been ever so much greater than 
that of any other section of our people, do not trouble 
to question or cross question Gandhiji about the. 
agreement. They note the fact of the truce, are happy 
to welcome back their Mahatmaji and their Sardar 
amongst them, and await instructions as to what 
to do next. The last four days in the villages of Kheda 
and Bardoli have been days of privilege and purification... 
One cannot but be moved to see these simple folk 
bivouacing in simple huts with their animals and children, 
now ready to get back to their homes, all their belonging 
assembled in their bullock carts, with children sitting at 
the top plying their wheels.— as ready to get back to,. 
as they were ready to come out of, their homes at their 
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beloved leaders’ call. Oh for a particle of the simple 
living faith of these peasants ! 


But I must indicate in brief how Gandhiji_ im. 
plements the agreement. At a village where thousands 
are sitting in solemn silence at 9 P. M. fo listen to 
him and the Sardar, a statement is read out by a 
worker, wherein he m:ntions the fact that the village 
had incurred a Icss of something like Rs.3,00000 in 
order to avoid payment of revenue 
Ks. 69,000. Gandhiji comes down upon the worker, 
oi course in his gentle way and thus. chides him: 
‘ This last paragraph seems to wash out all the heroic 
suffering that you have gone through, The proportion 
of losses to the revenue that you have worked out is 
unfair to you and to your suffering. Revenue amount- 
ing to Rs. 69,000 was in question here, but supposing 


amounting to 


it was a single rupee, even then I would have called 
upcn you to go through the same suffering and the 
same losses. The amount of the revenue was not 


the issue. The issue was ihe refusal to pay and to 
take the consequences. You say, you have suffered so 
much that now you will have to borrow if you are to 
pay the revenue dues, If you cannot pay, as I know 
mapy of you cannot, there is provision for suspension. 
But do not give the impression that you are unwilling 
to pay. Ask for suspension wherever necessary and 
#ptomise to pay up.as soon as you are on your legs, 
and let your word be-your bond.’ Adverting to the 
losses he said at another meeting. ‘This Taluka has 
suffered to the tune of 13 lakhs. How, you will 
ask, can there be truce when there is no compensation 
clause in the terms of agreement. Well reither the 
Sardar nor I ever promised that we would get you 
compensation for the losses you may have to suffer. 
-lf there was any such promise, we should be ashamed 
of a breach of it.’ At a third place he said, ‘What 
are these Josses? Did we not count the cost when 
we Jaunched on the campaign? They were part of 
the sacrifice that. we knew would have to be made. 
For them no compensation could be asked, nor should 
be asked for. It would take away from the merit of 
the sacrifice. There was one thing however which 
was no part of the sacrifice, viz. to part with your 
ancestral lands. For that, you may take my word 
and the Sardar’s word that. we will not. rest in peace 
ontit we have secured our lands. I will not tell you 
how it is going to be done, but you may take it that 
we. will lay down our lives for restoration of the lands 
to their rightful owners.’ 


The Proper Spirit 


One would have thought that Gandhiji’s vii: to 
Dandi, or to the little cottage in Karadi, where he was 
arrested, would be full of drama and colour. But he 
would allow no such thing to happen. It was open to 
him to go to the seashore, pick the salt himself, and 
ge: thousands of the poor villagers to do so, But he 
would be tempted into doing no such thing. In the 
cottaze itself he was surrounded by some of the local 
workers who were paturally anxious to make the best 
of the hard earned coucession, ‘Supposing we went 
there and dug big tanks for storage of brine?’ One of 
thtem asked. ‘No, you will do no such thing. Whilst 
wre will insist on no natural salt being destroyed or 
mixed up with wet earth, we may do nothing which 
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infringes the spirit of the agreement.’ At the meeting, 
which was attended by thousands of Khadi clad men 
and women he said, ‘The spectacular part of the 
programme is over. You marched in your thousands 
to collect and manufacture salt, for, then you want 
to defy the provisions of an unnatural law. Now you 
will have no such demonstration. Every villager will 
collect enough salt for his purposes and sell as much 
to his neighbours as he can carry in a head-load. 
But you may not load your bullock carts with sacks 
of salt and go out to towns like Navsari and open a 
shop there, ‘rade and marketting are out of the 
question. We look forward to the day when we shak 
nake and market our salt, but as I knew that the day 
was coming soon and for certain, I satished myself 
with this small concession as a term of truce.’ 


A Deplorable Tragedy 


Ahmedabad went wild with joy during the twa 
days Gandhiji spent there on return from Deli. 
Their jubilation might have been tempered by the 
thought that Gandhiji would not go to the Ashram, 
though he had consented to break journey at 
Ahmedabad. But their mad joy knew no boands and 
made an orderly meeting or furction impossible, 
If it had not been for the wonderfully 
successful reception that the Labour Union, which is 
the pride of Ahmedabad, gave him, the visit toa 
Ahmedabad would have been one full of unmixed 
grief. Accidents do happen where vast masses of people 
assemble but the deaths, due to the victims being 
trampled upon, that occurred at the women’s meeting, 
ought not to have occurred with a little more careful 
organisation. That such a thing should have happened 
at a women’s meeting organised exclusively by women 
makes the tragedy all the more deplorable. But 
perhaps the two deaths were sacrifices at the altar of 
the stupendous mass awakening among women that 
has swept over the land. Jn order to avoid these 
mishaps Gandhiji has suggested a few rules for the 
orderly organisation of meetings which I translate from 
the Navajivan. 


1. The meeting should be always held in the open 
when thousands are expected to attend. It should be 
circular in shape, the centre containing the dais to be 
reached by ways protected by strong wooden fences, 
running radius-like to the centre. 


2. The dais should be made up of planks, and strong 
enough to support several people. 


3. The ways to the dais should be clear of spectators 
and guarded at each end by volunteers. 


4. The fence should be so constructed as to leave 
no room for ingress through the fencing. 


5. The leaders when they enter should not be 


surrounded by cordons of volunteers. 


-6. The volunteers should stick to their posts firm 
as a rock, 


7. The way should be absolutely clear before leaders 
are taken to the dais, 


8.- Volunteers should be posted at fixed places in 
the meeting. They should not stand, but their presence 
should be indicated by flags he!d in their hands, 
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9, Volunteers ought to know flag signalling. 


10. If the meeting is held in an enclosed space, it 
should have a_ sufficient number of exits, and the 
attendance should be strictly limited by the capacity of 


the space. 
11. Leaflets of instructions should be distributed 


at every meeting. 


12. The organiser should read aloud to the meeting 
these instructions before the proceedings begin. 


13. Water and other emergency accessories ought 
to be available whenever needed. 


14. If there is a large attendance and people arrive 
long before the hour of the meeting, there should be 
arrangement for Rama-dhun (repetition en masse by 
the meeting of Gods’ name) and for preliminary 
jectures. 


15. Proper care should be taken to prevent people 
from rushing to the dais. They should not be allowed 
to push in to get a nearer seat, but should be asked 
to stay where they are. 


The rules are by way of illustration and may be 
supplemented where necessary. In remarkable contrast 
to the arrangements in Ahmedabad, those in Surat 
were a marvel of organisation, for most of these rules 
had been scrupulously observed there. There were 
several meetings there—of vanars, of women, and the 
general meeting attended by over fifty thousand people 
— but all were in perfect order. There was a_proces- 
sion too, but instructions had been issued betimes 
asking the spectators to keep on either side of the 
road, and they were strictly carried out. That Surat, 
which was the scene of most deplorable communal 
tiots two years ago, should have made such rapid 
strides in the matter of organisation of meetings and 
crowds speaks volumes for the energy and earnestness 
of the workers who are bent on wiping out the 
shame of bitter memories. It also shows what a year’s 
strenuous programme of suffering and sacrifice, where 
it has been diligently and intelligently pursued, can 
achieve. 


Before I conclude this note I feel like adding one 
to the suggestions made by Gandhiji. I think we have 
arrived at a stage when we might confine our meetings 
Strictly to Khadi wearers. The wearing of Khadi, 
Somehow acts as a restraint in itself and much of the 
hooligan element of our meetings might be successfully 
Bvoided by having such a restriction. The Surat 
meeting of women was exemplary from this point of 
view. The attendance was select, but it was one 
uniform sheet of orange Khadi which the Deshasevikas 
in Bombay have made popular, 

A:Stern Reproof .. .. Pa ARE 

The picketing rules insisting on strict observance 
of non-violence may have created a certain amount of 
Snug complacence among the foreign cloth dealers that 
they may now carry on their trade unchecked. No 
fear. Gandhiji is bringing to bear all’ his moral 
influence on them and their yielding to it would seem 
to be a mere question of time, The way in which 
the cloth dealers in Navasafr earned a costly lesson 
may be briefly described. They are still 


, Carrying on 
their trade, they would not 


seal their shops, but 


something must be done to propitiate the strong public 
feeling in the matter and, innocently, as it would appear,. 
they decided to present a purse and an address to 
Gandhiji when he came to Navasari. His permission 
had not been previously taken and lo and behold, on 
reaching Navasari he is confronted with having to 
address a public meeting, where the business is the 
presentation of this address and purse ! As soon as 
the preliminaries had been gone through, he addressed 
a few words to them in stern, scorching accents: 


“This function appears to me to be to a great 
extent out of place and uncalled for. The 
association of merchants, dealers as they are in 
foreign cloth, ought not to have thought of presenting 
the address to me or the Sardar. The presentation, if 
it must be made, ought to be accompanied by a pledge 
that they would never in future have anything to 
do with foreign cloth and also the intimation that they 
have either burnt their present stock or sealed it. How 


can we, whose daily prayer is for the entire extinction 


of this trade, accept an address and a purse from: 
dealers in it ? I would, therefore, plead with the fr.i+nds te 
take back their purse and their address. The address: 
affords no information about the association and reads. 
as though it was acitizens’ address. That smacks some 
what of a bogus translation, as I said to the . Sardar. 
Satyagraha eschews all make believe. I have no reltsh. 
for the title of the Mahatma given me by the people, 
if only because I am unworthy of it, but I have given 
myself a title of which I am proud, I call myself a 
Satyagrahi, and as I must live up to it, Icannot but utter 
the bitter truth, whenever there is an occasion for it. 
The acceptance of the purse and the address would 
be a_ bitter dose for me, as its presentation should 
be for you too, But, if I cannot convince you, 
I. must ask. ..you .to “takei-—-both*-of = them “back: 
I have had occasions in my life when I have practised 
Satyagraha against my brother and my wife, and to- 
day’s occasion can be no exception. I would have to- 
return the address and the purse, as I-would return a 
title from a government with which I non-co-operate- 
or a gift from liquor seller. I want you to understand 
that I would compromise myself to the cause if I 
agreed to accept your address, I would, however, 
spare you a sudden shock, hold the address and _ the 
purse in trust for you. You can ponder over what I 
have said and decide whether you will present them 
on my terms or take them back because you will 
not give up foreign cloth trade,” 
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Weekly Letter 
A Petition for Mercy 

It would be impossible, within the narrow compass 
of a weekly letter, to summarise the results of 
Gandhiji’s two days’ crowded programme in Bombay. 
To give an idea of the pressure at which he has 
worked, it would be sufficient to mention the fact that 
even on silent Monday when he manages to steal some 
snatches of sleep out of hours of writing work, he 
could get no rest or sleep, having to listen to numerous 
interviewers whom he could not possibly turn away, 
and when he broke his silence at 8 P. M.,; public 
engagements and an important interview with Sjt. Subhas- 
chandra Bose kept him busy until 2-30 A. M. the 
next morning. After about an hour’s sleep he was 
out of bed again for the morning prayer, having thus 
kept awake 23 out of the 24 hours of that day! 
Interviews began again soon after the prayer and the 
day full of numerous taxing conversations and meetings 
ended with an interview at midnight. After three and 
a half hours’ sleep, he was again on his legs for the 
next day’s programme, which one would have thought 
would end at 1-30 P. M. when he entrained the 
Frontier Mail at Andheri. But that was not to be. 
Interviews had been promised and had to be fulfilled 
with the result that practically no rest could be had 
right up to 10 o’clock. Could he then have rest? 
How could he with Navajivan hovering over his 
head, articles for which must be posted the next 
movxning ? 

As though this torture was not enough, crowds at 
stations shouting, at all hours of day and night, to the 
top of their voice, cries which do no good to them 
and positively get on his nerves, must disturb what 
little rest he can manage to get on the train. We have 
been doing this for the last ten years in the teeth of 
Gandhiji’s repeated protests. Must we go on with this 
till the end of his days, which is sure to come a few 
years too soon, if we persist in paying him a homage 
which lacks all consideration for his rest or his health 
and which bluntly speaking becomes nothing more than 
exacting a price for Mahatmaship ? 

I am devoting one whole note to this topic with 
much pain and anguish, in order that those in charge 
of his programme may have some mercy on his over- 
worked limbs, and those wanting important talk and 
interviews help him, in spite of himself, to get to bed at 
10 o’clock, at the latest. My appeal to the crowds 
is, I am afraid, likely to go in vain, inasmuch as 
few of them will read it, and those who do, will think 
that a five minutes disturbance at a station cannot 
meah much! All the same, I am adressing the petition 
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to the public, so that those, to whom it does appeal, 
may give it as wide a publicity as possible, and warn 
the public, lest in exacting a heavy price, they themselves 
should not have to pay too dearly. 

A Sign of the Times 

Newspapers seem to have magnified, by means of 
flaring head lines, an insignificant incident into a 
revolt of the ‘Reds,’ and though, no one in Bombay 
seemed to be worried by it, people outside Bombay 
have been asking me a number of questions about it. 
The facts of the disturbed labour meeting in Bombay 
on the 17th instant are, that a meeting in the Bombay 
mill area, which had been convened by the _ local 
Congress Committee, was slightly disturbed by half a 
dozen hotheaded youths who were bent on_ breaking 
it, but failed, because of the non-violence of the 
organisers, And, if I refer to the incident, it is not so 
much to pay it a tribute of undeserved attention as 
to acquaint the public with facts, and providing the 
Rajas and Maharajas and the capitalists, who mainly 
came in for the attack, with some food for thought. 
sort of insane propaganda cannot touch the 
movement, which is broad based on the secure founda- 
tion of non-violence, but it can do alot of harm to 
those, who will persist in refusing to see the sign of 
the times. 

Let the ruling classes and monied interests rise equal 
to the. occasion and make Gandhiji’s task lighter by 
responding to him to the best of their capacity. From 
this point of view the eagerness of the mill-owners who 
had long conferences with Gandhiji in Bombay to 
co-operate with him in completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth is most to be welcomed, Let them also under. 
stand the implications of their co-operation with Gandhiji 
and prepare themselves for the Swaraj of his desire. 

Poor Man’s Swaraj 


In this connection, his speech in reply to the great 
reception given him by the Labour Union of Ahmedabad 
should be carefully read by all the privileged classes, 
I translate the relevant portions of the speech: 

“As I think of you my heart goes out for you 
and I pray to God that the bond of affection between 
us may be stronger and that you may realise that there 
is no difference of any kind between you and me. I 
go about among mill-owners, I accept their hospitality, 
but my heart is always with you. It is my fervent 
prayer to God, that he may never separate me from you, 
and that, I may lay down my life in the service of 
the poor. 

“You bave in your statement rightly said that the 
Swarajya of my dream is the poor man’s Swarajya. 
The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in 
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47 
common with those enjoyed by the princes and 
monied men. But that does not mean that you 


should have palaces like theirs. They are not necessary 
for happiness, You or I would be lost in them. But, 
you ought to get all the ordinary amenities of life 
that a rich man enjoys. I have not the slightest 
doubt that Swarajya is not Purna Swarajya until 
these amenities are guaranteed to you under it. I do 
not know when we will win it but we have all to 
strive for. it.” 
An Ideal Union 

But that Swarajya is difficult of attainment under 
conditions sought to be fostered by the youths, who 
tried to break up the meeting in Bombay. They are 
striving to sow seeds of a which may 
temporarily lead to ascendancy of labour, but caundt 
make for peace. The workingmen should, in their 
own interest, be warned against all such efforts and 
they must choose as their guides men and women 
whose guidance has rendered the Ahmedabad Labour 
Uaion unique in the country. It was in these terms 
that Gandhiji referred to the work of the Ahmedabad 
Labour Union: 

“Your work is making you known throughout the 
world. Students from the West marvel at the beauty 
of your organisation and try to make a study of it. Your 
Union strikes’them as unique. The members of your 
Union are jealous of their rights, and are prepared to lay 
down their lives for them, but their leaders, who guide 
them, have no ill will against the capitalists. In their 
welfare and their power you see your own welfare and 
power. That is the secret of your strength. Outside 
people cannot understand your position, They have 
thought of capitalists and workingmen as exploiters 
and exploited. All capitalists, according to some, are 
born ogres. But there need be no such inherent 
antipathy between the two. It is an erroneous notion. 
If the capitalists are apt to b2 proud of their wealth, 
the workingmen are apt to be proud of their numerical 
strength. -We are liable to be swayed and intoxicated 
by the same passion as the capitalists, and it must be 
our prayer that both may be free from that passion. 
I feet that no class war poisons the relations between 
the mill-owners and the workingmen in Ahmedabad. 
I hope and pray, that the present cordial relations may 
be maintained between them. 

“But the secret of your success is that, the men 
and “women, who guide you, have no axes to grind. 
They have ‘no base interest to serve. ” 

It is the beauty of this organisation, moreover, that 
made it possible for the Union to take an active part 
in the civil disobedience movement, 165 members of 
the Union took part as volunteers in the Dharasana 
Raid, and 191 went to jail as volunteers or pickets. It 
is a record of which any union may be proud. 

Avoidable Ignorance 

To revert to the Bombay incident. The gravamen of 
the charge of the youths was that Gandhiji had entered 
into an uaholy alliance and signed a treaty which 
promised power to Rajas, Maharajas and capitalists, 

ere are your eleven points?’ they asked little 
knowing that he had given up not one of them. ‘ What 
about Bhagatsing and the Meerut prisoners and what 
is the use of peace without their release?’ Gandhiji 
has already answered these questions in his Delhi 
speech and I shall not trouble the reader by repeating 


class war, 


them. Much of their criticism was due to their dislike 
of Gandhiji’s methods. It is not surprising that they 
should not appreciate a truce of which the terms 
were dictated principally by non-violence, But, there 
are some, who though believing in non-violence, 
in ignorance of certain elementary facts, asked a 
number of questions about the inadequacy of certain 
provisions of the settlement. Let them bear in mind 
a few basic points. The settlement is not a peace 
treaty, but a provisional truce, and as such, it does not 
contain the secession clauses and the release clauses 
that a final peace treaty should contain. The truce is 
more a matter of convenience than anything else. It 
gives both the parties breathing time, a sort of respite, 
after which they can shape their conduct according to 
the circumstances. As such, it differs also from various 
settlements arrived at as a result of the peaceful 
termination of local Satyagrahas, like that of Borsad in 
1924 and that of Bardoli in 1928. The covenanters in 
both the cases were pledged to certain things without 
which they might not stop Satyagraha, but in the two 
casés, they were not quarrelling against the system of 
Government. Here our chief quarrel is against the 
present system of Government, which we .seek to 
destroy and replace by an indigenous one. If we were 
to accept the present form of Government, and ask for 
a few concessions, like the release of all prisoners or 
a police inquiry, we would surely get them. But here 
the issue is Swarajya, on which there can be no 
compromise. As regards the other items, there is ample 
room for give and take. We may not impose on the 
country much more suffering for a few more temporary 


’ concessions. 


Implementing the Settlement 


I decribed in my last letter. how Gandhiji was 
tryiug to implement that part of the settlement which 
concerns the people. It is interesting to note, how in 
Borsad, where feelings run high, and where a peasant 
sooner parts with his head than an acre of land, the 
peasants are offering co-operation in a spirit worthy of 
the settlement, Thus, on the day the peasants of Ras 
returned to their homes, a Rajput of the same place 
retransferred, unconditionally, to the original owners, 
98 acres of confiscated land, which he had purchased 
from Government during the Satyagraha. He instinct- 
ively saw the injustice of the transaction, though 
Government may not see it. He had been coerced 
into purchasing the land at less than five per cent. of 
its price, and he thought, he could do nothing better 
than greet the entry of the villagers by returning the 
ill-gotten gains. 

On the other hand, the Government—the local 
Governments seem to be reluctant to play the game. 
Gandhiji has scores of telegrams complaining that, 
those, who should have been released, are still in jail, 
that those convicted under Sections 124 A of the 
I, P. C. and 107 Cr. P. C, are still in jail, and that in 
Bihar the number of such prisoners exceeds 800. In 
the Punjab, the bulk of the convictions were under 
Section 124 A. It would appear that whilst ‘ A” class 
prisoners convicted under Section 124A of the I. P. C. 
and 107 A Cr. P. C. are’ released, without the records 
in their cases being examined, ‘B’ and ‘C’ class 
prisoners are still in jail, as evidently their cases are 
yet under examintion! Let us, however, hope that be 
fore long all these prisoners will be discharged, 
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A flagrant instance of the breach of the settlement 
is provided by the following circular and notice issued 
by the Mamlatdar of Borsad: 

You, Patel Ambaram Motiram, of Borsad, are hereby 
informed that you resigned your post on 15-4—30. 

You are now asked to report yourself at Borsad on 
19-3-31 to answer whether you are prepared to be 
reinstated on the following conditions : 

1. That your appointment will be for twelve 
months at the end of which period the question of the 
testoration of your mata will be considered on the 
Government being satisfied with your conduct. 

2. That on your intention to resign again you 
will have to give two months’ previous notice to 
Go ‘ernment, 

“3. That you will pay your land revenue and other 
dues and thit you will use your influence to make 
others do likewise and that you will faithfully and loyally 
persevere in co-operating with other Government servants 
for the proper discharge of their duties. 

“4. That you shall pay 25 per cent. of your annual 
emolument as fine. 

se * 

; If you fail to report yourself, at the place and date 
mentioned below, steps will be taken to appoint some 
one else in your place, and you shall be presumed to 
have no objection, 
, Sd. Mamlatdar, 
11-38-29 Borsad.” 

“You, Pa‘el Bhulabhai Ramdas, of Isnav, are hereby 
informed that from 4-3-31 under No. W 927 of the 
D. Collector, Kaira you are declared disqualified for 
the post of Patel under the Matadars’ Act, Sec. 30 
(1) C. C, for participation im the no-tax campaign 


and refusal to pay your revenue, 
Isnav, 


9-3-31 


Sd. Mamlatdar, 
Borsad.” 

I have, however, reason to believe that the central 
authority is watching the working of the settlement and 
trying to keep the local Governments up to the scratch. 


Triumph of Non-violence 

The part played by Bombay, during 
Satyagraha, was notable, but that done by 
some of its suburbs wis more notable still. Vile 
Patle, where the movement was organised by 
four of the staunchest votaries of non-violence, viz., 
Jamnalalji, Swami Anand, Kishorlal Mashruwala and 
Gokulbhai Bhatt, rose higher and higher at each stage, 
until its final output was proportionately greater than, 
perhaps, any other place in India. It proportionately 
sent the largest number of women to jail, it enlisted 
the sympa:hies of all possible communities, a selfless 
Parsi Jady and a selfless Musalman worker having 
acted as ‘dictators’, The communal unity thus 
achieved was a tribute to the non-violence in action 
maintained by the workers who took the places of the 
original o:ganisers who were quickly removed to jail. 
The Satyagraha Committee collected and sold about 
8,900 maunds of contraband salt, and collected from 
various suburbs, for being presented to Gandhiji on the day 
of his visit,a purse of Rs.52,000. Tne meeting arrange- 
ments were must successful, nearly 25,000 people having 
listened in rapt attention to Gandhiji who made one 
ofthe most important speeches of the week. A condensed 
report of the speech is given elsewhei@e 5 
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A. I. S. A. Report 


The annual report of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, just received, is a record of exceptionat 
interest and remarkable progress. It recalls the stirring 
period of the Satyagraha movement, during which a 
phenomenal. demand for Khadi immediately grew up. 
So great was the rush for Khadi, that stocks all over 
the country were depleted, even before the date of 
the breach of the Salt Law. Notwithstanding the rapid 
thinning of the ranks of workers, due to the incarcera- 
tions in connection with the Satyagraha movement, 
and the difficulties regarding financial resources 
available for the purpose, arrangefnents were made to 
fird out and work up suitable fields for increase in 
production. Taking the year as a whole, production 
all cver rose by nearly 70 per cent. while some 
provinces have registered an increase which exceeds 
100 per cent. and in one case rising up to as much as 
204 per cent. Compared with the previous year the 
production rose from 63 lakhs of yards valued at 
Rs. 31,55,487 to 113 lakhs of yards, the value being 
Rs. 53,00,816. It should be noted here that these figures 
represent only the working of the Association and its 
affiliated organisations and do not cover the large quantities 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth produced by. the 
villagers for their own consumption. The total number 
of Khadi depots at the end of the year was 600, as 
against 384 in the previous year. The producticn 
activities of the Association covered during the year 
6,494 villages and found employment for 1,39,969 spinuers, 
11,426 weavers and 1,006 carders.. It is indicated 
in the report that the results achieved would have been 
very much greater if the people could have accom. 
modated themselves to the coarser quality of cloth, 
of which much larger quantities could be made 
available, as the yarn which came from the villages 
then was naturally coarse, ranging between 6 and 9 
counts. 

The report refers to the declaration which 113 
mills,; including all the mills in Ahnedabad, have 
signed, by which they agree to eliminate competition 
of mill cloth with Khadi by refraining from producing 
cloth of counts below 18s, except in stated sorts, and 
such as might pass for Khadi. A hope has been 
expressed that other mills will also agree to accord 
the same measure cf protection to Khadi. 


The self-sufficiency work in Bijolia and Ringus 
is, it is gratifying to note, making steady progress, and 
a new field for similar activities has been opened in 
Anantpur, Saugor district, Nate is taken of the 
remarkable progress of Self-spinning, individuals as 
well as collective, which took place under ‘he stimalus 
of the movement, but attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the full benefit could not be derived from it 
owing to the lack of development of suitable facilities, 
for weavibg the same. 

Another not'ceable feature of the report is the 
reduction in prices of cloth to the extent of 12.5 per 
cent, during the year ip response to the fall in the 
prices of cotton. Further reductions have also been 
made in various centres since thea. 

The report concludes with an appeal for Khadi in 
the name of the vast number of. the unemployed and 
the underemployed in the country. 
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Questions and Answers 
(By M. K. GANDHI) 
What should They do? 


What are those scholars who left their schools 
during the struggle to do now? was one of the questions 
asked at the workers’ meeting in Bombay, but waich 
for want of time I was unable to answer. 


My answer now is: 

1. The struggle is not yet over, it has assumed a 
different, 7. ¢., constructive form. 

2. Scholars can penetrate the homes and the hearts 
of the drunkard, the opium-eater and the user of 
foreign cloth. 

3. Scholars can assist those sisters.who are engaged 
in peaceful picketing, 

4. Scholars can settle down in villages and there 
organise Khadi work. 

5. Scholars can hawk Khadi in city, 

6. All scholars should work at the wheel or the 
takli at least for half an hour daily. 

7. For further reference they should write to the 
registrars of the national universities. 


Foreign Cloth Dealers 


Another question asked was, now that picketing has 
become mild, new orders for foreign cloth are being 
given and the sales of existing stock are also brisk. 
What are you going to do to prevent this ? 

This question presupposes that our picketing has 
hitherto amounted to coercion. If such was the case, 
it is better that freedom of action is restored than that 
any single person is coerced into asting against his 
will. My conviction is that if the workers will carry 
on sustained propaganda, the buying public will be 
converted, We have concentrated too much upon the 
dealers and too little on the buyers. Sustained public 
education in this matter is what is wanted. Conversion 
is our motto, not coercion. Coercion is an offspring of 
violence, Conversion is a fruit of non-violence and 
love. 


Can You avoid Class War? 


The third question, I find, is, if you will benefit 
the work+rs, the peasant and the factory hand, can you 
avoid class war? 


I can, most decidedly if only the People will 
follow the non-violent method. The past twelve months 
have abundantly shown the possibilities of non-violence 
adopted even as a policy. When the people adopt it 
as a principle of conduct, class war bacomes an 
impossibility, The experiment in that direction is being 
tried in Ahmedabed. It has yielded most satisfactory 
results and there is every likelihood of its proving 
conclusive. By the non-violent method we seek not to 
destroy the capitalist, we seek to destroy capitalism. 
We invite the capitalist to regard himself as trustee 
for those on whom he depends for the making, the 
retention and the increase of his capital. Nor need the 
worker wait for his conversion. If capital is power, so is 
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work. Either power can be used destructively or creatively. 
Either is dependent on the other. Immediately 
the worker realises his strength, he is in a position to 
become a cosharer with the capitalist instead of 
remaining his slave. If he aims at becoming the sole 
owner, he will most likely be killing the hen that 
lays golden eggs. Inequalities in intelligence 
and even opportunity will last till the end of time. 
A man living on the banks of a river has any day 
more opportunity of growing crops than one living in 
an arid desert. But if inequalities stare us in the face 
the essential equality too is not to be missed. Every 
man has an equal right to the necessaries of life even 
as birds and beasts have. And since every right 
carries with it a corresponding duty and the correspond- 
ing remedy for resisting any attack upon it, it is merely 
a matter of finding out the corresponding duties 
and remedies to vindicate. the elementary fundamental 
equality. The corresponding duty is to labour with 
my limbs and the: corresponding remedy is to non- 
co-operate with him who deprives me of the fruit of 
my labour, And if I would recognise the fundamental 
equality, as I must, of the capitalist and the labourer, 
I must not aim at his destruction. I must strive for his 
conversion. My non-co-operation with him will open 
his eyes to the wrong he may be doing. Nor need I 
be afraid of some one else taking my place when I 
have non-co-operated. For I expect to influence my co- 
workers so as not to help the wrong doing of employer. 
This kind of education of. the mass of workers is no 
doubt a slow process, but as jit is also the surest, it is 
necessarily the quickest. It can be easily demonstrated 
that destruction of the capitali.t must mean destruction 
in the end: of the worker and -as no human being is 
so bad as to be beyond redemption, no human beihg 
is so perfect as to warrant his destroying him whom 
he wrongly considers to be wholly evil. 


What of the Unemployed 


The fourth question was, what of the civil 
resistance prisoners who are discharged and are out 
of employment ? 


If they are willing to work and are honest they 
can, I doubt not, be employed in some Congress orga- 
nisation. Nor need every one look to the Congress 
and the allied organisations to give them employment. 
A labourer is worthy of his hire. And those who are 
honest and do not mind labouring, no mater wat 
they were previous to imprisonment, can always rely 
upon being suited. 


Sacrificing Country for Truth 
Here is the fifth question: 


“How can you explain away your inconsistency 
involved in your making fond and easy advances to 
the R. T. C. after the Congress deciding no to parti- 
cipate in it, and Jawaharlal ir mically calling them 
only a few months ago ‘old women '? 


“ Are you always going to sacrifice your country 
for Truth and treat us like test-tubes in your 
experiment of non-vivlence and Truth? Do you 
reaiize that you are staking the whole nation for 
your individual ‘self-evolution ? 


“Many of us feel that you have become a 
National Habit” which is useful for the capitalist 
but tragic for the exploited. 
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Manners change with the times. ‘Foolish consistency 
is the hobg »blin of little minds. If Iam inconsistent I 
am wisely so. But I see no inconsistency between my 
present conduct and the past. There never was any 
question of permanent boycott of the R. T.C. The 
Congress refused when it could not go there on its 
terms, it may go now because in its opinion the way is 
open. And I hope that those who go will deliver the 
nation’s message in no uncertain tones. Here there is 
no question of my ‘sacrificing the country for Truth’, 
In the first place the decision is that of the Working 
Committee and in the second place there is no sacrifice 
of the country, But writing parenthetically I have no 
hesitation in saying that I should, if there could be 
such a choice, most decidedly sacrifice the country for 
Truth which to me is God. I further hold that no 
individual or nation has ever gained by the sacrifice 
of Truth, there is, therefore, no such thing as sacrifice 
of couatry for Truth. 


Those who join me in my experiments in Truth 
seeking are not my ‘test-tubes,’ they are my valued 
fellow workers, sharing with me the joy that the search|! 
for Truth brings as no other search does, 


I do not realise that I am ‘staking a whole nation i 
for self-evolution.” For self-evolution- is wholly; 
consistent with a nation’s evolution. A nation cannot! 
advance, without the units of which it is composed 
advancing and conversely no individual can advance, 
without the nation of which he is a _ part also 
advancing. 


The last charge is thoughtlessly made. My experi- 
ments began in South Africa and they were made on 
behalf of the exploited. The latter gained. They 
gained again in Champaran, Kheda and Ah nedabad. 
If I may share the merit of the first Borsad Campaign, 
brilliantly fought by Sardar Vallabhbhai during my 
absence but in strict accord with my prescription, and 
then again in Bardoli, I miy say that the peasants had 
the benefit of the two fights. What may be the last 
experiment on a nationwide scale is still being tried. 
It is yet too soon to forecast the result, But he who 
runs may see that the phenomenal mass awakening 
cannot have taken place without the masses having 
added cotsiderably to their stature. This recital has not 
been made here to claim credit for myself, I am but 
an humble instrument in the hands of God. Credit 
belongs to Truth and non.violence. The writer's 
question seems to doubt the efficacy of Truth and more 
perhaps of non-vivlence. The series of examples I 
have given ought to set at rest all doubt. If we were 
offering civil disobedience, it was for guining Purna 
Swaraj and if now we have suspended it and are ready 
to join the R. T. C. other conditions being fulfilled, 
we shall be going to it also for the same noble end. 
That we may fail to achieve the end is quite posc ble. 
Even so we shall be putting ourselves in the wrong if we 
rejected the advance made by the Government If we 
‘make the right use of suspension, if we carry out the 
terms of the settlement to the fullest extent possible, if 
we complete the two boycotts, if we intensify the Khadi 
spirit, at the end of the period of grace, we shall find 
qurselves stronger for battle, if we have not by then 
already gained our end. We must work away with 
faith in the settlement lealing us to our goal. 
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The Giant and the Dwarf 
(By M. K. GANDHI) 


The reader’s attention is invited to Sjt. Valchand 
Hirachand’s letter published elsewhere. It has under. 
gone some corrections in order to represent my views 
correctly. The discussion to which the letter refers 
arose out of the formula that ‘there should be no 
discrimination between the -rights of the British 
mercantile community, firms and companies trading in 
India and the rights of Indian born subjects.’ The 
formula reads innocent enough but it coyers the most 
dangerous position, 

The situation today is this. The Britister is the 
top-dog and the Indian the underdog in his own 
country. In the administration of the country, the 
Indian generally is a mere cleck. In business he is at 
best a commission agent getting hardly 5 per cent. 
against his English principal’s 95 per cent. In al nost 
every walk of life the Englishman by reason of his . 
belonging to the ruling class occupies a privileged 
position. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
and without any exaggeration that he has risen upon 
the ruin of India’s commerce and industries. The 
cottage industry of India had to perish in order that 
Lancashire might flourish. The Indian ghipping had 
to peri-h so that British shipping might flourish. In a 
word we were suppressed in order to enable the British 
to live on the heights of Simla. It was not a mere 
picturesque expression of Gokhale’s when he said that our 
growth was stunted. To talk then of no discrimination 
between Indian interests and English or European is 
to perpetuate Indian helotage. What is equality of 
rights between a giant and a dwatf? B2fore one can 
think of equality between unequals, the dwarf must be 
raised to the height of the giant. And since millions 
living on the pliins cannot be translated to the heights 
of Simla, it follows that those entrenched in those 
heights must descend to the plains. The process may 


seem harsh but it is inevitable if the millions of the 
plains are to be equals of the privileged few. 


It is to b2 feared therefore that before we reach 
the state of equality, th> levelling process will have to 
be gone through, Justice demands this. It will be a 
misnomer to call the process one of racial discrimination, 
There is no such question. There is room enough 
in our country for every British man, woman and 
child, if they will shed their privileged position 
and share our lot. They must then exchange 
the British army and the force of the cities for the 
goodwill of a whole nation, which is at. their 
disposal for the asking. Our goodwill is the truest 
safeguard that we can offer to them and I make bold 
to say that it will be infinitely better and more 
dignified for both of uss In the process there will be 
apparent discriminition felt everywhere, It need not be 
felt by those who realize that the present is a wrong 
and unnatural position, To show that no racial 
discri nination is involved in this demand one has only 
to state that Indians who occupy entrenched positions 
behind theic British patrons will also be expected to 
come to the level of their brethren of the plains. The 
true formula therefore should be this. In order to 
rem ve the existing unnatural inequalities the privileges 
of the ruling class and those others who have shared 
them shall be reduced so as to reach a state of equality 
between all classes and communities. 
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On the Indian side it must be a point of honour 
with us to hold British lives and honour as sacred as 
our own. This does not, need not, mean the ruin of 
British trade or interest. Those who are resident can 
tely on their disciplined habits, trained intellect, great 
industry and powers of organisation to carve out for 
themselves careers of distinction all the while serving 
the country of their adoption with the loyalty they have 
tendered to their own motherland. 

British trade where it is not hurtful to India’s interest 
can be placed, when we reach a state of honourable 
association, on a favoured basis. And an India free 
from exploitation from within and without must prosper 
with astonishing rapidity. With growing prosperity, 
her wants must grow. With her growing wants, 
must grow also her imports. If at that time Britain 
is a partner or ally, she may well become India’s 
chief supplier, 

That is a dream I should love to realize. I have 
been party to the settlement for the realization of that 
dream. I seek every Englishman’s help to enable 
India to gain that end. My notion of Purna Swarij is 
not isolated independence but healthy and dignified 
independence. My nationalism, fierce though it is, is not 


exclusive, is. not devised to harm any nation or 
individual, Legal maxims are not so legal as they are 
moral. I believe in the eternal truth of ‘sic utere tuo 


ut alienum non ledas.’* 


The Vile Parle Speech 


{Here is a condensed translation of Gandhiji’s 
speech at Vile Parle, M. D.] 


1 am grateful to you for the purse and the address, 
which are rendered more welcome by the fact that the 
president today is my friend Sjt. Natarajan, that the 
welcome address was read by Mrs. Lukamani, a well 
known member of the Tyebji family with whom I am 
bound by unaccountable ties of affection, that the purse 
was presented to me by Kamalabehn, a prominent lady 
who has not only helped the movement by most 
liberal contributions, but also by going to jail, I am 
happy to think that I am going to Delhi loaded with 
all this wealth of affection. 


I thank you for the reference in the address to the 
sacred memory of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru. His 
death meant to me a personal loss of an irreparable 
character, I was not at all exaggerating, when on the 
day of his death, in a message to a newspaper, I said 
that I felt more widowed than Mrs, Motilal Nehru. 
For her the ‘sacred memory of her husband, coupled 
with a pious life, would be some compensation, but all 
my piety and self-restraint caniot give me the warmth 
of his wise counsel that I need so much today. I 


missed it so sorely during my conversations with the: 


Viceroy and my conference with the members of the 
Working Committee, His presence would have meaat 
@ heavy load off my head and your touching reference 
to him recalls sacred memories of my friend and 
counsel, 

{t is needless to congratulate you on the great 
record of work that has been briefly described in your 
statement, My joy knows no bounds when I recollect 


*Moaning: Use thy own 


property so as not to injure th 
eighbour’s, : 


that the work here was inaugurated by some of my 
nearest and most faithful co-workers. But now, we are 
eatering on a stage, which will try our patience and 
our skill to the utmost. Civil disobedience was difficult 
enough, but once it is understood, it is easy. A 
number of women practised it successfully and the 
vanars also covered themselves with glory. The spirit 
of revolution makes the difficult easy. But scrupulous 
obedience to irksome rules and constant work 
are a much more difficult process. There will be 
occasions of irritation and grave annoyance, but, even 
on those occasions, the tendering of obedience may be 
duty. For that obedience will in itself be a preparation 
for a future struggle, if it becomes necessary. 


I am being blamed for having surrendered too much. 
We might have won much more, it is said, if we had 


kept on figiting. This is easier said than done, Certiin 


things could be done in a fit of enthusiasm, but the 
constructive workin front of us will necessitate patient, 
ceaseless toil. That will be a preparation of Swaraj. 
Governing a sub-continent like India is no easy task. 
It will need, not only patient toil, but cool-headed 
statesmanship. 


Complaints pour in about the dilatory methods of 
local Governments in implementing the settlement. 


Some delay is unavoidable. I would plead for 
patience. If we find that there is a deliberate continuing 
breach of the settle nent, we have our remedy, as the 
Government have theirs, if we break it. The last 
clause in the agreement implies its obvi»1as converse, 
But we cannot at any and every moment un-heathe 
our sword. We cannot make our unfailing instrument 
so cheap. It is, therefore, my obvious duty to urge 
my co-workers to be patient. One has to consider the 
difficulties of a stupendous machinery like Government. 
It is not possible for them to reach their local G»vern. 
ments as quickly as_ it is for us. It is because the 
system is so rottea and so topheavy that we had to 
make war against it. It takes some time for aa order 
to reach Bombay from Delhi; then it has to be sent 
to the district officer who in turn passes it on to his 
subordiaates. The vicious process is harlly complete, 
when some locil official takes it into his head not 
to respect the order. We have to take all these 
factors into consideration, and then, if we fir} that the 
breach or the dilatoriness is deliberate or intentional, 
we resume ho.tilities, But the present interlude 
necessitates a good deal of precaution anl patience, 


You have told me about the liquor shop picketing 
done in your suburbs, When you have put out 150 
women in the field the work is half done Both, 
foreign cloth picketing and liquor shop picketing, are 
things for which women are particulacly suited. And 
unless you put forth your best effort the work of those, 
who go to the Conference, will be of no avail, 
Ar( iment and negotiation may goon there, but it will 
be meaningless without constructive effort here ty 
back it. 

Let there be, therefore, no slackening of effort, no 
fatigue or weariness in our ranks, F oreign cloth boycott 
is a stupendous business rejuiring the harnessing of 
all our resources and sacrifice of the purest type, 
Swaraj is close at hand, if oaly wa exert all our 
powers to the utmost to grasp it. May God = give 
you the strength and- will for the task. 
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Misconceptions 
Expiation for Excesses 

It mill be ‘ttemembered that Gandhiji made an 
important pronouncement soon after his arrival in 
Delhi which gave many of his own followers much 
food for thought and which gave some of the super- 
ficial English critics a rude shock. It was_ his 
reference to the excesses in picketing foreign cloth 
shops, the sentences much quoted aud misinterpreted 
being: “I expiated for the excesses (in 1921-22 ) by 
suspending the movement. That sort of expiation is 
today out of the question, but I must say that wher- 
ever these excesses are going on they must stop.’ 

The italicised sentence was torn out of its context 
and flashed on the wires by Reuter. The Statesman 
here entirely misunderstood it, and so also English 
correspondents of newspapers in England. In the 
Observer for instance I read a summary of the speech 
wired out. from Bombay in which Gandhiji is reported 
to have said that he could not think of any expiation 
for the excesses committed—almost a charge that 
Gandhiji’s conscience had become .blunt with the 
passage of years and that he would connive at all 
sorts of excesses. The expiation meant here is that 
in the shape Vi suspending the movement—that sort 
of expiation—as in 1922. Personal moral expiation 
was not referred to at all, and any one attributing to 
Gandhiji a refusal to expiate for excess by suffering 
- imposed on himself does not know him. What he meant 
was this, as he explained in an interview given to an 
English correspondent: “I having declared on the 
 Gnitiation of the campaign that I was responsible for 
its initiation and not for the further conduct or for its 
steppage, it would be improper on my part to interfere 
through fhe method of fasting. It is the Working 
Committee which is respotsible, which can interfere 
and which can shape the conduct.” “Let this not,” 
he added, “be taken to mean that I disown moral 
responsibility for violence done by a single Congress- 
man and if some violence done by Congressmen 
produces such a shock in my system that I cannot 
bear it, I cannot say what I should then do. For in 
all such things I am not guided by reason but by 
instinct, in other words by the inner voice and», one 
mever knows where that voice may lead you to.” In 
these last words was contained a grave warning for 
his followers, which seems to have been entirely 
missed by the English critics. 
Long live Tommy Atkins ! 

sentence in the same speech has been 

given a curious interpretation by an Anglo-Indian 
paper. “If we take to these excesses we shall be 
opening the door for self-destruction when we have 
Swaraj, for there will then be no third power with 
machineguns to intervene and restore peace.” “ This 
Jast aspect of the position,” says the paper, “is one that 
Britishers have persistently drawn attention to. It is 
this baneful and stupid Hindu-Muslim antagonism that 
makes the political situation in India so fearfully 
difficult to deal with. . . Today in the deplorable 
riots who is it that stands by ? Tommy Atkins. Take 
him away and as Gandhi says ‘fratricidal war will 
spell destruction.’ ” 

This is an amusing case of the wish being father 
to the thought. Tommy Atkins has arrogated to him- 


Another 


self the position of the peace-maker, but he forgets that 
his position was never better than that of the proverbial 
monkey who made peace between the quarrelling cats. If 
the price of peace is perpetual slavery to Tommy Atkins 
Gandhiji’s preference is well known. As he said long 
ago, ‘I would prefer chaos to perpetual slavery.’ . The 
sentence in question pays no tribute to Tommy Atkins 
with his machinegun creating everywhere the peace 
of the grave, but is a warning that without non- 
violence Swaraj may have a burdensome and even a 
bloody heritage. The tribute is to non-violence and 
to peace, not to the machinegun-armed Tommy Atkins. 
Let him surrender his machinegun and all it means, 
and then all honour to him if he has “confidence that 
in the near future state of India we as a community 
will have nothing to fear.” 
M. D. 


‘Equality of Rights’ 
19th March, 1931. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


With reference to the interview, which the repre- 
sentatives of several industries had with you on Tuesday 
afternoon, I find that misleading reports of what took 
place at the said interview have appeared in the press 
as will be observed from the cuttings enclo$ed herein. 
Having regard to the grave importance of the subject 
I feel it is quite essential that the correct version 
should be placed before the public. What my friends 
and I understood you to say could be summarised as 
follows: 

“T am not in a position to say at this stage whether 
the Congress representatives will attend the Round 
Table Conference or not but you can rest assured that 
the Congress is with you in your protest against this 
demand for so-called equality of rights made at the 
Round Table Conference- 

“Whatever other countries might have done or not 
done, India should take such steps to protect and 
develop her industries as it might suit best her own 
interests. 

“ That the right of the future Indian Parliament to 
discriminate between Nationals and _ non-Nationals, 
whenever Indian interests require it, shall remain in- 
tact and unimpaired. 

“The claim of Europeans to be treated as a 
minority community needing protection is untenable. 

“No one has any right to pick up a paragraph from 
Nehru report and fling it in our face when other 
parts of the report are discarded. 

“TI would advise you to carry on propaganda in 
connection with this important matter. 

“As regards the report of the statement said to have 
been made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru about the paragraph 
appearing in Nehru report of the definition of Citizen- 
ship, it should be read together with the interpretation 
given by Pandit Motilal Nehru on the floor of the 
Asserhbly and the decision taken by the All-Parties 
Convention at Calcutta on the subject of the definition 
of a ‘ Citizen’. ” 

This to my mind is the gist of your advice to us. 
If you think that we have understood you correctly as 
stated above, I shall feel obliged if you will be good 
enough to give me permission to publish this letter, 

Yours sincerely, 


Walchand Hirachand 
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A Word to the Communists 
[ Addressing a labour meeting in Bombay which 
was disturbed by some young Communists Gandhiji 
made a Hindi speech of which the following 1s a 
condensed translation. M. D. ] 

I knew that there were Communists in India, but 
I had not met them outside the Meerut Jail, nor even 
heard their speeches. I made a point of interviewing 
the Meerut prisoners two years ago during my tour in 
the U. P. and thus managed to know them somewhat. 
I have heard one of them this evening, and I may tell 
them that much as they claim to win Swaraj for the 
workingmen, | have my doubts about their ability 
to do so. I had made the workingmen’s cause my 
own long before any of the young Communists here 
were born. I spent the best part of my time in South 
Africa working for them, I used to live with them, 
and shared their joys and sorrows. You must there- 
fore understand why I claim to speak for labour. I 
expect at least courtesy from you if nothing else. I 
invite you to come to me and discuss things with me 
as frankly as you can. 


You claim to be Communists, but you do not seem 
to live the life of Communism, I may tell you that 
I am trying my best to live up to the ideal of Com- 
munism in the best sense of the term, And Communism 
does not, I fancy, exclude courtesy. I am amongst 
you today, within a few minutes I will leave you. 
But if you want to carry the country with you, you 
ought to be able to react on it by reasoning with it. 
You cannot do so by coercion. You may deal destruc- 
tion to bring the country round to your view. But 
how many will you destroy? Not tens of millions. 
You may kill a few thousands if you had millions 
with you. But today you are no more thana handful. 
I ask you to convert the Congress if you can and to 
take charge of it. But you cannot do so by bidding 
goodbye to the elementary rules of courtesy. And 
there is no reason why you should be lacking in 
ordinary courtesy, when it is open to you to give the 
fullest vent to your views, when India is tolerant 
enough to listen patiently to any one who can talk 
coherently, 

The truce has done no harm to the 
labourers. I claim that none of my activities has 
ever harmed the workers, can ever harm them. If the 
Congress sends its representatives to the Conference, 


they will press for no Swaraj other than the 
Swaraj for workers and peasants. Long _ before 
the Communist party came into existence the 


Congress had decided that that Swaraj would have 
mo meaning which was not the Swaraj for workers 
and peasants. Perhaps, none of you workers here gets 
less than a monthly wage of Rs. 20, but, Iam working 
for winning Swaraj not only for you but for those 
toiling and unemployed millions who do not get even 
@ square meal a day and have to scratch along with a 
piece of stale roti and a pinch of salt. But I do not 
want to deceive you, I must warn you that I do 
not bear any ill to the capitalists, I can think of 
doing them no harm. But I warn, by means of 
suffering, to awaken them to their sense of duty, 
I want to melt their hearts and get them to render 


justice to their less fortunate brethren. They are 
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human beings, and my appeal to them will not go 
in vain. The history of Japan reveals many an instance 
of self-sacrificing capitalists. During the last Satyagraha 

quite a number of capitalists went in for considerable 
sacrifice, went to jail and suffered. Do you want to 
estrange them? Don’t you want them to work with 
you for the common end ? 


You have asked me about the Meerut prisoners. 
I want you to know that I would release every convict 
from our prisons, if I had the power. But I could not 
in justice make their release a condition precedent 
for the settlement. I may tell you that I am striving 
my utmost to get them released, and if only you will 
decide to co-operate with me by creating a calm atmo- 
sphere we may be able to get all of them released, 
including even the Gadhwalis. You are talking of 
independence. Do not I want it as much as you? 
[ Cries of ‘substance of independence.’ ] Yes; I want 
substance and not shadow. For the present, I want 
you to cultivate a little patience and see what the 
Congress puts forward as its minimum when the: 
time comes, I assure you we will repeat the Lahore. 
Resolution at Karachi and if we chance to go to the 
Round Table Conference we will either return witk 
what we want or with nothing at all. 


“What about the eleven points?’ You have asked! 
me. They contain the substance of independence to: 
my mind. Peasants and workingmen are well 
protected under them. But I could not repeat the 
points at the time of the settlement, for the simple 
reason that they were submitted as an alternative to 
the launching of civil disobedience. We have now 
been through civil disobedience and if we are invited 
we have to go to the Round Table Conference to 
press our national demand. If we succeed there all 
the eleven points are secured. You may be sure that 
no Swaraj which does not satisfy the eleven points 
can be acceptable to me. 


God has given you intellect and talent. Turn them. 
to proper account. I beseech you not to lay am 
embargo on your reason. God help you. 
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Under the Canopy of Heaven 

The first speech in the Congress pandal, or the 
inauguration address if I may sq call it, was delivered 
by Gandhiji on th2 26th, when a vast audience 
listened to him spellhoun’, The canopy of heaven, 
und’t which the Congress is meeting for the first 
time in its history, lent not only special charm and 
colour to the address, but also a rare inspiration, to 
which the great silence around him also contributed, 
This is how he began: “We are accustomed to 
think of heaven as ‘he Kingdom of God. We imagine 
that He sends us His messages aid commands from 
above and we thus establish communion wih Him. 
Un'il now we had a screen between God and us, I 
an thaokful that the Rec: ption Committee has rent it 
asunder and put us into direct communion with God. 
Let us not now by allowing impurities to creep in 
create a fresh screen and let us commence our 
business with this communion as our valuable asset. 
We have chosen for our march towards freed.m_ the 
anci-nt path of trut: and non-viclence, and we must 
let God's covenant that those who tread on the strait 
and narrow p-th shall never come to grief inspire us 
with fai-h an! hope.” 

The Executions and Young Men 

Speaking about the executions he said: ‘By the 
executions the Government have given the nation 
grave cause for provocation. It has shocked me too 
inasmuch as my -negotiations and talks had made me 
entertain a distant hope that Bhagatsing, Rajguru and 
Sukhdev might-be saved. I am not surprised that young 
meni are angry with me for not having been able to save 
them But I have no reason to be angry with them, 
For one thing, this is not the first occasion: of its 
kind in my life. It is the duty of him who claims to 
serve humanity not to be angry with those whom he 
is serving. As for myself non-violence being my creed, 
I cannot afford to be angry with anybody. But even if it 
is not his creed, it is the duty of a genuine servant not 
to be angry with his masters. Anger ought to be 
taboo with him. But if he cannot help being 
angry, he must abdicate his function as servant of 
humanity. I for one do not want to do so and 
the efore 1 said they had a right to be angry, not I. 
But { must tell them I had been serving the peasants 
and workers long before the young men were born. I 
have lived amungst them, cast my lot with them, Ever 
since 1 touk the pledge of service, I have dedicated 
my head to humanity, It is the easiest thing in the 
world to chp off my head, it dves not take the 
sligh’est preparation or orgauisation. And. outside 
protection 1 have never sought. In fact it is iu.ile to 
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think of protecting me for | know that God Almi, hty 
is the only Protector, Having said this, let me 
declare that the demonstrations of the yung men 
yesterday far from making me angry delighted me, 
inasmuch as there was no discourtesy about them. 
They might have laid hands on me; instead, they 
formed my bodyguard and escorted me to my car. 
I must confess that when I saw them, I felt that my 
experiences in South Africa. where I was mobbed 
and assaulted, were going to be repeated. 

‘“ But there was no cause for apprehension. The 
young men were simply shou'ing, ‘Gandhi go back,’ 
“Down with Gandhism.’ They had a right to do so 
inasmuch as they thought that I had not done everything 
in my power to save Bhagatsing, or that being a 
believer in ahimsa, 1 had simply neglected Bhagatsing 
and his comrades. But they hid no _ intention to 
molest me or for the matter of that any one else, 
They allowed every one to pass, and then a young 
man handed to me flowers made of black cloth. They 
might have thrown them on me and insulted me, but 
they had no such in‘ention, Flowers are given me 
everywhere, 1 am usually indifferent about them, even 
when they. are received from dear sisters and some 
times even chide them for wasting the flowers on me, 
But these | seized and have treasured them. I shall 
also tell you what I want to do with them. If the 
young men come and tell me that they should not 
have been angry and that their su-~picions about me 
were groundless and that therefore they want ‘he flowers 
returned to them, J shall gladly give them back. But 


if they do n.t do so, they will be sent to the Ashram 
to he preserved as heirl oms. 


“Those young men wanted to nian to the 
world that however great. the Mahatma may be, they 
were sure that he was doing harm to India. I think 
they had a.right to expose me, if they felt that I was 
betraying the country. I want you to undersand my 
attitude. 1 cannot behave otherwise with these young 
men inasmuch as I want to win them over by love, 
Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing except 
the cup of love which I can offer to those who oppose 
me. lt is by offering that cup that I expect to draw 
them close to me, | cannot think of permanent enmity 
between man and man, and believing as I do in the 
theory of rebirth,.1 live in the hope that if not in this 
birth, in some -other birth | shall be able to hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace. 

“1 have dwelt at lengh on this little episode, in 
order that you may not think ill of the young men. 
D. uot seek to protect me. The Most High is always 
there to protect us all, You may be sure that when 
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my time is up, no one, not even the most renowned 
physician in the world can stand between Him and me. 
Non-violence the only Way 

“And now a message for the young men. If 
do not disown me; cone and 
You must krow 
even a 
can be 


you want my service, 
understand everything from me. 
that it is against my creed to punish 
murderer, a thief or a dacoit. There 
therefore no excuse for suspicion that I did not 
want to save Bhagatsing. But I want you 
also to realize Bhagatsing’s error. If I had had an 
opportunity of speaking to Bhagatsing and his comrades, 
I should have told them that the way they pursued was 
wrong and futile, I declare that we cannot win Swaraj 
for our famishing millions, for our deaf and dumb, 
for our hme and crippled, by the way of the sward, 
With the Most High as witness I want to proclaim 
this truth that the way of violence cannot bring Swaraj, 
it can only lead to disaster. I wish to tell these 
young men with all the authority with which a father 
can speak to his children that the way of violence 
can only lead to perdition, I shall explain to you why. 
Do you think that all the women and the children who 
covered themselves with glory during the last campaign 
would have done so if we had pursued the path of 
violence ? Would they have been here to.day ? Would 
our women known as_ the meekest on earth, would 
worren like Gangabehn, who stood the lathi blows 
until her white sadi was drenched in blood, have 
done the unique service they did if we had violence in 
us? With God’s name on their lips she and her 
sisters hurled defiance at their oppressors, without 
anger in their hearts. And our children—our 
vanarasena (monkey-army ). How could you have 
had these innocent ones, who renounced their toys, 
their-kites and their crackers and joined as soldiers of 
Swaraj—how could you have enlisted them in a 
Yiolent struggle? We were able to enlist as soldiers 
millions of men, women and children because we were 
p'edged to non-violence. I beseech the young men to 
have patience and self-control. Anger cannot take us 
forward. We need not consider the Englishmen as 
our enemies. I have used Satyagraha against them 
but have never thought of them as enemies. I 
want to convert them and the only way is the 
way of © love. Rowdy demonstrations cannot 
help us. Could they call Bhagatsing back to 
life? They can only retard the advent ot Swaraj. I 
agree that the Government has given sufficient cause 
for provocation, but I want the impatient youth in the 
name of God, in the name of our dear Motherland, to 
throw themselves heart and soul in the non-violett 
struggle. I- ask them to trust my unbroken experience 
of forty years of the practice of non-violence. 


Gandhism bigger than Gandhi 


“But if they will not, they might kill me but 


the y cannot kill Gandhism. If Truth can be killed 
Gandhism can be killed. If non-violence can be 
killed Gandhism can be killed. For what is Gandhism 
but winning Swaraj by means of truth and non- 
violence? Will they refuse Swaraj attained through 
truth and non-violence? I ask them therefore not 
to mar the wonderful work done by the workers of 
Sindh, The workers have in the course of three weeks 
crea‘ed this Congressnagar, so that Swaraj for the 
(Continued on page 60) 


Public Debt 


[ The following notes have beea sent by a friend. 
I publish them without subscribing to all the opinions 
expressed therein. M: K. G. ] 

On the question of public debt a sufficient case can 
be made out for an independent enquiry and an arbitra- 
tion on the issue. Fuller facts will have to be ascertained 
on the following heads: 

1. The stock of the East India Company when it 
was taken over, and the cost of the Indian Mutiny. 

2. The war with China in connection with English 
trade and opium, as the result of which England got 
some ports includiag Hongkong, the benefit went to 
England, apd the price has to be paid by India. 

3. The war in Sudan and Abyssinia, part of the 
expenditure of which was debited to India. 

4..The expedition up the Persian Gulf, and the 
payments made to the Persian Government in respect 
of the Eastern Telegraph Department. 

5.,In the same class come war against Nepal and 
and the various expeditions into Tibet. 

6. The wars involving the conquest of Burma, and 
the expenditure in connection with the Afghan wars, 
which were purely aggressive, in which Eugland tried 
to set up a pretender called Dost Mahomed, failed in 
her attempts to do so after two wars, and debited the 
whole cost to this country. India, left to herself, would 
have no desire to be aggressive against Afghanistan. India, 
in the hands of she British, had always desired to turn 
the Afghan Ruler into His Highness, instead of His 
Majesty. The subsidy in this connection would have 
to be examined. The annual tribute was paid to the 
Afghan Ruler on condition that he wou!'d leave the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan in British hands, a thing 
which Amanullah on his accession refused, 

7. A further item to be carefully examined in 
connection with the question of India’s sterling and 
other obligations is the £ 100.000,000 ‘gift’. (?). Also 
Rs 45 crores were voted fron revenue in three years 
when Government of India’s budget was a deficit 
budget and new taxation was imposed. England has 
also done India out of about Rs. 35 crores, which were 
charges in connection with materials supplied by India 
during the war in Mesopotamia and other places, ‘which 
were due to India, but which England refused to pay. 
Sir B. N. Mitra was deputed to England on behalf of 
India and cane back emptyhanded, agreeing to cancel 
the whole of this claim of India. On the question of 
India’s war contribution, the direct contribution of the 
Princes and of relief funds, etc. and the help in 
recruiting in various ways, the supplies in kind which 
were freely offered, the control of ‘industrial and ather 
concerns for the sake of munitions, the heavy taxation, 
the ccntrol of many articles, and generally the sacrifice 
made by Indians directly and indirectly, have been the 
subject matter of repeated acknowledgment by 
Government and by everybody else. Therefore, the 
cash contribution of Rs.45 crores from revenue and 
Rs..35 crores in claim, i. e, Rs, 80 crores, and 
£ 100,000,000 as ‘gift’ were excessive, Even if they 
did not sound excessive in those Jays of great boom 
and great-apparent wealth, they must be found so now 
by any impartial examiner, It bas been found so 
in Europe even by countries, whose economic life is 


on a much sounder foundation, such as France, 
Italy, &c. 
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8. Another set of important questions to be 
carefully examined in detail is the purch«se price pad 
to English Riilway Companies when their interests 
were bought out. The feeling exists in India that this 


purchase price has in most cases been excessive, and | 


interested parties have been enabled to secure this 
excessive price because of their proximiy to the 
Secretary of S ate and his Council who have wielded 
the power. Correspondence in cornection with this 
between the Secretary of S ate and the Government of 
India would be very instructive, as 1 have reason to 
believe that in some cases at all events even the 
Government of India protested. 

9, Another relevant consideration is the expenses 
of internal wars of conquest, such as war against 
Tipu, against Gwalior, against Indore, against 
Bhonsle, and the two last Punjab wars. The position 
really is that the Indian population paid the cost on 
the one side, viz., on the side of their rulers. The 
Indian population is also asked to pay the cost on the 
other side by taking the debt over, whereas wars were 
waged for the purposes of English conquest. England 
profited and the profit has been acknowledged in more 
ways than one. It would be found in the despatches 
which were sept from India at that time, showing the 
benefits to England out of these wars and to English 
trade. England profited and the sons of England must pry. 
It ts not tight that the children of the Indian popula‘ion 
should be made to pay twice over and the benefi‘s 
arising theref:om shou'd go to the English population. 

10. There is also the feeling that rates, which were 
paid on Indian borrowings, were unduly high, that 
heavy under-writing commissions were given, and 
brokerage was given where it was not necessary to do 
so. From nancial papers in India of the last forty 
years, it would not be difficult to find that at the 
same time when India paid heavy rates, loans. were 
raised at che aper rates from mary parts of the world, 
This may not enter into the actual all. cation of charges, 
but it would be a ground for urging an examination. 

In the sime class would come expenses of mobili- 
saticn and .f expeditions in the frontier territory. It 
has been the policy of the British Government not to 
allow the frontier people ‘to settle down, nor to 
ctvilise them, but to keep them as a perpetual field 
for keeping the Indian army efficient and ultimately 
not to subjugate them, but to bribe them by annual 
subventions ‘to their leaders. This bogey was kept 
up in later years more to frighten India and to 
moderate the political demand. 

On the revenue side the injury suffered by Indian finance 
from English policy has been in the following directions: 

As regards the training of army officers and of men, 
and the rules of service and pension, by which England 
got her standing army at the expense of India, India’s 
belief is that very excessive charges have been levied 
on, India under this head. Similarly in the matter of 
railway capital expenditure, deliberate attempts have 
been made to secure orders for British facturies, and 
railway loans in London were on the basis that 
the money would be spent in the United Kingdom. 
This was so even when South Africa, Italy, Egypt 
and other countries purchased their equipment from the 
Continent, sometimes 10, 25 and 33 per cent. lower. 
ln the matter of all other stores, the purchase from 
the United Kingdom, when there was a cheaper market 


elsewhere, has inflicted a cumulative injury running iato 
many miltion pounds. The proposed contribution of 
India to the Singapore base, the. subsidy to the British 
Airways Ltd., the contract for the carriage of Indian 
mails with the P. & O. S. N. Co. in boom year. and 
at decidedly heavy price ext-nding over twenty years, 
when» it was anticipated that prices would fall, were 
all jobberies placing a burden on India, which was 
not justified. Some of these burdens were undoubtedly 
revenue burdens, but they were placed in years whet 
there was a revenue deficit that was met from fl ating 
or permanent debt. The floating debt was later 
converted into a permanent debt. 

The other aspect to consider with regard to the loans 
is this. The loans, which India owes to England, are 
less than those advanced to many other states ky the 
following standards: 

1. The absolute figure is less than what other 
countries owe to England. 

2. Tne relative indebtedness of India is less risky 
than what is owed to England by other nations. Thus, 
in the case of India, the total debt is not very much 
more than the total amount ‘of revenue raised in the 
country at the centre and in the provinces in one year. 
By all standads of indebtedness, foreign debt of this 
magnitude carnot be considered heavy and certaialy 
not one, for the return or for interest payment of 
which, constitutional guiran €e could be asked for. 

3. Smilarly in the matter of Se:vices, the position 
would be that even it no new men were admitted from the 
United Kingdom under the guirantee of the Secretary 
of State, the old people would continue for twenty five 
years more. The cumulative liability under this is 
capable of being calculated actuarially. If a guarantee is 
wanted, it would be better to secure the guarautee for 
this of the Reserve Bank of India, which will come into 
existence than a constitutiunal g:aran’ee giving first 
charge on India’s total revenue. The to’al would not 
be beyond the resources of the Reser.e Bank of Iadia, 
particularly as these resources wil include the toral 
currency reserve of the country and the total banking 
reserve of the country. 

The rea] purpose of the demand for these guarantees 
appears. to be not to safeguard India or India’s in-erest 
and credit, but to des'roy it in the eye; of the world, 
as everybody would be afraid to deal with India except 
through Englind and will seek to be placed on a par 
with India’s older creditor, t.¢., the United Kiigdom. 
The other main purpose in the mind of the Englishman 
appears to be, that if guarantees are given on this 
ground, then the Viceroy, in whose hands the power 
is given to see that these guarantees are properly 
discharged, would have to be an English Viceroy. 
India may have an English Viceroy for many years, 
but to force him on India by these indirect means 
does not seem to be right. It seems to be the result 
of the English method of anticipating the demand for 
septration and -destroying all chances of separation, 
because, the moment separation is asked for, these 
guarantees are upset and that gives a ready an.l proper 
‘casus belli’ in the eyes of the world. In _ inter- 
national Jaw resiling from a constitutional c mtract of 
this kin? would jus:ify a war by England on India 
with the world, upinion definitely in favour of England. 
This contrivance to leave India in a weak position 
in internatiunal eyes must be, therefore, resisted. 


After the Congress 
(By M. K. Ganpuat ) 

The Congress is finished. It was an object lesson 
in quick organisation. Without the willing co-operation 
of nearly three thousand volunteers, men, womens and 
children, and the public, a city accommodating twenty 
thousand persons with all the conveniences could not 
have been brought into being in twenty five days. A 
band of merchants undertook the kitchen work, ensuring 
efficiency, economy and good service, The women 
volunteurs vied with the men in hard work often 
involving prolonged vigils. But the real credit belongs 
to the Lord Mayor of Karachi, the great Parsi 
humanitarian and philanthropist, Jamshed Mehta, There 
are seasoned Congress workers who strove to make 
the organisation so perfect. These I need not mention. 
The chief architeciural feature of the Congress was 
its vast pandal which had no canopy but that of the 
blue sky, It became thus possible to ensure freedom 
from suffocating.air and to provide ample accommodation, 
It saved enormous expenses. Instead of buildixg the dais 
and galleries they were obtained by excavation as at 
the time of the Ahmedabid Cangress. Another 
feature was the great Khadi exhibition which beat all 
the previous ones in scientific arrangement, Although 
it was not part of a big show, it attracted vast 
crowds and was thoroughly successful from the 
financial standpoint. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s address was perhaps the 
briefest of all presidential addresses. He was able 
to finish the proceedings in two days—not a bad record. 
A day saved means much saving of expense and more 
of the fagged out exertion of the over-worked volunteers. 

The. Congress has endorsed the provisional settlement 


ani issued in the clearest possible terms its mandate 
to its delegation. 


Much has yet to happen before the delegation can 
take part in any conference that may be held. The 
duty of Congressmen is now clear, They must faith. 
fully observe the terms of the provisional settlement. 
They must clear the atmosphere of every trace of violence 
and therefore first examine and purify themselves, The 
nation must achieve the boycott of foreign cloth and 
see that the gospel of the wheel spreads through every 
village of India. Before this can be accomplished, we 
must develop much greater love of the famishing 
millions than we have. The drunkard and the drug 
addict must be induced, not forced to give up their vice, 
These things require greater organisition, greater co. 
operation among ourselves and a living faith in 
non-violence in thought, word and deed. Whether it 
is taken up as a policy or a creed, mind ani body 


must act together while the policy or the creed is in 
operation. 


While the truce lasts we must not boycott British 
goods as such. Last but not least, one must achieve 
Hindu Muslim unity, How this ts to bedone | know, 
The Hindus have to dare to trust them and let the 
Musalmans and the Sikhs take what they want. This 


rids the nation of all communal taint. But of this 
hereafter. 
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Let us Repent 
(By M. K. Ganpar) 

“But the hatred which was created and which 
has been shown in words and actions has been so 
intolerable that it must set one to think whether 
release of such mighty forces of hatred all round 
the country is advisable. From morning till late 
night one heard through talks, songs, through 
slogans and felt such mighty torrents of hatred 
that it was sickening to find such a degradation in 
large mass of people. I use the word ‘degradation’ 
with full responsibility. It appeared that speaking 
lies was a matter of full licence and liberty. To 
attack Government officers, police officers, men who 
disagreed, for something which was entirely untrue, 
for something which never happened, was a daily 
conmon event seen on the roads and everywhere. 
More than words can express the cruelties and the 
injustice inflicted on the traders of British goods 
especially, and some other foreign goods were wide, 
intolerable, and unbearable. To request a man not 
to deal in one article and to request another not 
to purchase an article is one thing, but to force a 
man by all possible means,-by abusing him, by 
obstructing him, by making his life miserable in 
every way is another thing, and there, I must admit, 
non-violence has miserably failed. I am certain 
in my mind that the hatred created and the cruelties 
inflicted were fac from non-viol-nce and against 
all principles and teachings of Mahatmaji. It was 
a common practice to obstruct and inflict with 
all kinds of tactics to make persons’ lives miserable 
whenever one disagreed with the general movement. 
In every province there were different types of 
activities and it appears that either one had to 
accept such dictation of somebody or one had to 
go through whatever was inflicted upon him by any 
small or large band of children, ladies or full grown 
up men. According to them, to differ in any way 
was pro-British, pro-Government or u faithfulness 


to the coun'ry, and to-day one can see clearly mental 
victims of these forces of hatred in several houses. 


“ But the danger is still greater, The taste of 
the blood—breaking laws—has been so attractive 
that one finds today this blessed Saityagrah. on the 
lips of every one. As soon as you differ anywhere, 
be it in a school, in a house, in a group, ina 
circle of friends, in business, in an office, you find 
immediately threat of Satyagraha pointed out to you 
at every time, Between employer and employee, 
landlord and tenant, parents and children, teachers 
and pupils, brothers and friends, every where this 
puinted bayonet of Satyagraha seems to be ready 
for use. To break laws and rules of society or of 
the state seems to be so easy and handy. If a 
college professor suggests discipline, if a 
Municipal officer recommends ex‘ra tax, if children 
are requested not to make noise, if hawkers are 
told to remove obstuctions on roads, if changes 
or transfers are being arranged, if anything is done 
which does not suit anybody eise, there is this 
dagger of Satyagraha pointed at you. Discrimination 
where to use and how to use seems to have been 
entirely lost in the whole nation, and this is a 
danger signal for any nation or country. It is 
exactly like an aeroplace, which is being used 
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generally to fly from one country to another speedily 

and is also used for throwing bombs. It is exactly 

like matches, which give light, and are also used 
for burning a house. One can clearly see this 
danger signal in the Satyagraha weapon also, 

Satyagraha can be used:to advantage but it can 

also be misused to entire destruction. 1 feel that 

unless those who proclaim Satyagraha as the best 
weapon to the wide world, did feel their respon- 
sibility in this matter, they would soon find the 
tables turned not only against themselves but on 
the whole country. If I can humbly suggest, I 
feel that some of the rigidly trained leaders, free 
from hatred, should now do nothing else 
but pass some years of their lives in each province 
and each city and village to make people under. 
stand what real Satyagraha or true non-violence 
means, how it can be brought into operation and 
. when it ought to be brought into operation. I would 
humbly suggest a regular school of non-violence in 
every province, where high-minded souls who 
thoroughly understand this subject scientifically and 
religiously ought to be teachers to the students of 
politics who in return should be kept as all-time 

‘workers to go round the country, give this message 

and teach what it is in realitv. This can be the only 

safeguird for saving the coun'ry in my opinion,” 

Jamshed Mehta, the Lord Mayor of Karachi, is 
a patriot of the purest type. But for his identification 
with tte Congress to the extent he was capable of and 
but for his having placed at the disposal of the Recep- 
tion Committee all the resources of his Municipality, 
the wonderful Congress city would not have been 
brought into being in the incredibly short space of 
twenty five days. His sympathy for the Satyagrahis 
when the campaign was going on is well known. Any 
criticism from one like him must therefore arrest 
attention. The quotation given above is an extract 
from Sjt. Jamshed Mehta’s article in a Karachi Anglo- 
Gujarati weekly called Parsi Sansar and Lokasevak, 
The criticism 1 have copied follows a glowing tribute 
paid by him to the Satyagrihis‘who bore suffcrings 
without retaliation, But we have no reason to be 
puffed up with pride over certificates of merit. In so 
far as we observed non-violence we only did our du'y. 

“It is then the warning of this true fri-nd- of 
humanity and his country that we must treasure and 
profit by. What he has said of Karachi is likely to be 
true more or less of other places. 

-Non-violence to be. a potent force must begin with 
the mind, Non-violence of the mere body without 
the coop-ration of the mind is nonviolence of the 
weak or the cowardly and has therefore no potency. It 
is, as Jamshedji says truly, a degrading performance. If we 
bear malice and hatred in our bosoms and pretend not 
to retaliate, it must recoil upon us and lead to our 
destruction. For abstention from mere bodily non- 
violence not to be injurious it is at least necessary not 
to entertain hatred if we cannot generate active love. All 
the songs and speeches betokening hatred must be taboo. 

It is equally true to say tha: inde:crimina’e resistance 
to au hority must lead to lawlessness, unbridled licence 


and consequent self-destruction. 
. lf Jamshedji’s critis:m was not more than balanced 


by his appreciation, that is to say, if the sum total of 
real non-vivlence had not overhalanced the unreal, 
India would not have gone forward as it has done. 
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Lord Mavor’s 
the villagers 


But better even than the Karachi 
appreciation is the undoubted fact that 
have instinctively observed non-violence in a mannef 
never before thought of. It is their non-violence that 
has conduced to the growth of national conciousness, 

The mysterious effect of non-violence is not to be 
measured by its visible effect. But we dare not rest 
content so long as the poison of hatred is allowed 
to peri bate society. This struggle is a stupendous 
effort at «waversion. We aim at nothing less than 
the conversion of the English. It can never be done 
by harbouring ill-will and still pretending to follow 
non-violence. Let those therefore who want to follow 
the path of non-violence and yet harbour ill-will 
retrace their steps and repent of the wrong they have 
done to themselves and the country. 


Weekly Letter 
Bhagatsing and After 

If only the youths knew what Gandhiji has done 
to save Bhagatsing and his comrades Rijguru and 
Sukhdev, they would be sorry for their demonstrations 
of protest and even offer fo make amends. During 
recent years the British Government has not been known 
to have distinguished itself by any striking act of magna. 
nimity, but Gandhiji had expected that Lord Irwin, 
in spite of the system to which he belongs, would rise 
to the occasion and give India a striking proof of 
Government's desire to establish permanent peace. The 
letter written during the small hours of the morning of 
the 23rd was written with a pen dipped in the ink of 
love and appealed to the charity of a great Chri-tian.. It 
was no use, The result is that what the commutation 
of the sentences against Bhagatsing would not have done, 
the execution has done. The executions have immortalised 
Bhagatsing and his comrades as martyrs, and they 
are better known through the length and breadth of 
India than they would otherwise have been known. As we 
approached Karachi, the station platforms rang wi h the 
cries of- ‘ Bhagatsing Zindabad * (Long Live Bhagatsing), 
and where one did not hear these cries. numerous people 
came and asked what had happened to Bhagatsing, 
The reason is not fat to seek. I refuse to believe 
that those who shouted ‘ Bhagatsing Zindabad’ or who 
inquired about him shared the creed of Bhaga'tsing, 
It is because, as Gandhiji most vividly put ir, “in this 
country of self-suppression and timidity, almost bordering 
on cowardice, we cannot have too much bravery, too 
much self sacrifice,” and therefore naturally ‘‘ one’s 
head bends before Bhagatsing’s bravery and sacrifice.” 
But let the country that adores Bhagatsing also lay 
Gandhiji’s advice to heart: “1 want the greater bravery, 
if 1 might say so without offending my young friends, the 
greater bravery of the meek, the gentle, and the non-violent, 
the bravery that will mount the gallows without injuring, 
or harbouring any thouzht of injury to a single soul,” 


The Test of Faith 
The cries of ‘Gandhi go baek,’ ‘Down with 


Gandhism,’ ‘Gandhi’s truce has sent Bhagatsing to 
the gallows,’ with which we were greeted by the ‘ Red. 
shirts’ at Malir Station, a few miles from Karachi, 
presented, if I may say so without being sarcastic, a 
refreshing contrast to the cries of ‘Mahatma Gandhiji- 
ki Jai’ which had deafened Gandhiji, Far from 
being angered by them, he was pleased and paid a 
graceful, if unnecessary, compliment to the young men 
for keeping strictly within the limits of dignified 
behaviours He referred at leng-h to the incident ip 
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his first speech in Karachi reported elsewhere, and 


> - 


made a statement to the representatives of the press 
which I reproduce as a study in non-violence: 

“I failed in my efforts to bring about the 
commutation of the death sentences on Bhagat:ing and 
his friends, and that is why the young men 
vented their wrath against me. I was quite prepared for 
it. Al‘yhough they were incensed against me, thev gave 
vent to their wrath in what I would call a most d7mifted 
manner. It was open to them to do physical injury but 
they refrained from doing so. It was gpen to them to 
insult me in many other ways, but they confined their 
resentment and insult to handing me »!ack cloth flowers 
representing, I imagine, the ashes of the three patriots, 
These also they could have showered on me or thrown 
at me instead of which they gave me the option of 
receiving the flowers from their hands which I did 
gratefully, Of course they shouted, ‘Down with 
GandPism,’ ‘Go back Gandhi.’ This I consider to 
be a legitimate expression of their anger. Having 
been used to such an exhibition and that in a much 
Worse and in more serious form, I was unruffl-d and 
took these insults as only a mild exp-ession of their 
deep grief and consequent anger. I am only hoping 
that they will exercise the restraint. that they did 
yesterday throughout the Congress session for they 
know I am trying to reach the same goal with them, 
Only I am following a method wholly different from 
theirs. I have not a shadow of a doubt that as. time 
goes they will discover the error of their ways. 
Whatever may be true of other countries, in this country 
which is teeming with fam:shed millions the cult of 
violence can have no meaning. In this covn'ry of self. 
suppression and ti-nidity almost bordering on cowardice we 
canpot have too much bravery, too much self-sacrifice. 
One’s head bends before Bhagatsing’s bravery and 
sacrifice. But I want the greater bravery, if I might say 
So without offending my young friend-, of the meek, 
the. gentle and the Don-vivlent, the bravery that will 
mount the gallows without injuring, or harbouring any 
thought of injury to a siogle soul.” 

But the test of faith came not so much on the 
occasion of these rowdy demonstrations—Gaadhiji thrives 
on protests and opposition—as it was provided by 
the executions themselves. ‘Does the execution of 
Bhagatsing and his friends alter your position in any 
way with regard to the settlement?’ was the question 
asked by one of the press representatives. The 
answer was straight and unequivocal : 

“My own personal position remains absolutely the 
Same, though the provocation has been of the most 
intense character. I must confess that the s‘aying of 
these executions was no part of the truce, and so far 
as I am concerned, no Provocation offered outside the 


terms will deflect me from the path 1 had mapped 
out when I agreed to the settlement.” 


But an irrepressible young man was not satisfied 
with this logical reply. He allowed his own feelings to 
get the better of his Jngic and he pursued the inquiry, 
Q. “Do not you think it impolitic to forgive a govern- 
ment which has been guilty of a thousand murders?’ 

A. “I do-‘aot know a single instance where for. 
givene+s has been found so wanting as to be impulitic.” 

Q. “But no country has ever ‘shown 
ness as India is showing: to Britain ?” 

A. “ That does not affect my reply. What is true 
of individuals ig true of nations. One cannot forgive 


such forgive. 


too much. The weak ca” never forgive. Forgiveness 
is the a'tribute of the strong.” 
And the alchemy of love had ins‘anfaneous effect. 


A few representatives of the Red Shirt waited in 
deputation on Gandhiji and had a long heart to 
heart to heart talk with them. They explained that it 
was never their intention to do any p' ysical harn to 
him, that his life and his health were as dear to them 
as to any one else, and that individual ‘errorism was not 
their creed. They were adament in their quarrel with 
the truce which. they believed, can nev:rlead them to 
their goal of Workers’ and Peasants’ Free Republic 
in India. “But my dear young men, ’ said Gandhi to 
them, overflowing with affection, ‘go and see Bihar 
aod you will find a workers’ and peasants’ republic 
working there. Where there was fear and slavery ten 
years ago, there is courage and bravery and resistai ce 
to wrong. If you want capital to be extinct or you 
want to abolish monied men or the capitalists, you 
will never succeed, What you must do is to demonstrate 
to the capitalists the power of labour and ‘hey will 
consent to be the trustees of those who toil fur them, 


I do not want anything more for workers and peasants 
than enough to eat and house and clothe themselves 


and live in ordinary comfort as self.respecting human 
beings. After that con.lition of things is brought about 


the brainiest among them will certainly manage to 
acquire more wealth than the rest. But I have rold you. 


what I want. I want the rich to hold their riches in 
trust for the poor or to give them upfor them. Do you 
know that | gave up all my property when I founded 
Tolstoy Farm? Ruskin’s Unto This Last inspired me 
and I built my farm on those lines. You will now 
recognize that lam, s» to say, a “foundation member” of 
your peasants’ and workers’ republic. And what do you 
prize more—wealth or work ? Supposing you were to be 
stranded in the desert of Sahara with cartluads of money, 
how would it help you? But if you can work you may 
not have to go hungry. How then is wealth to be preerred 
to work? Go an1J see for yourselves the Labour Union 
of Ahmedabad at work and see how they are trying to 
establtsh a republic of their own.” 

But the iron had g ne into their souls and they were 
full of the agunies they had to put up with in the Punjab, 
“Punjab is goonda-raj, Mahatmaji. Where do you find 
the change of heart?’ ‘But 1 never said that there had 
been a change of heart on the part of the Government.’ 

“Why then did you give such a certificate to 
Lord Irwin ?” 

Smilingly he turned :o them and said, “Just as 
I tave giv n a certificae to you, young men! I| have 
admired your self-restraint, though I disapprove 
of your action against me, In the same way I. was 
struck with Lord Irwin’s frankness, sincerity and 


friendliness and I paid a tribu'e to it. That was 
nothing unusual for me. There was no question of a 


change of heart. The settlement 1 had never regarded 
as an indication of change of heart, and _ so the 
executions did not alter the position. But I should 
certainly have given Government credit for some 


change of heart if they had commuted the sentences,’ 
lt was a most friendly talk and 1 feel sure that 
the young men left considerably reassured. 


The Shame of Cawnpore 
A session, which promises to be momentous for 
various obvious reasons, promises to do so for seasons 
one had never anticipated. Who had anticipated 
Cawnpore? The best part of his public speech on the 
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26th was devoted to the shame of Cawnpore. and next 
day before the Subjects Committee was adjourned for 
the day, he made a_ most feeling statement about 
the Jatest news from Cawnpore: 

Let us not try to apportion the blame. Let us 
forget the fact that we are Hindus and Musalmans. 
Let us remember that we are Indians, and the shame 
of Cawnpore is the shame of India. As for the Hindus, 


however, newspapers say that it was likely that 
Hindus were more to blame. And what for was all 


this carnage? How could we go so mad? J am 
grieved to have to inform you that Sjt. Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi is reported to be missing or killed. 
Who would not be grieved over the death of such a 
genuine and earest selfless comrade? But there is 
another view of the case. Rather than that a number 
of insignificant poor Hindus be killed, is it not well 
that a leader like Ganesh Shankar should have been 
killed ? Rather than the death of a number’ of hapless. 


poor Musalmans, would not the death of Dr. Ansari 
in the cause of peace br unity be more welcomed ? 


For the knife in Dr. Ansari’s body would act as the 
knife in the bodies of us all. It was therefore fortunate 
that Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, who was so eminently 
free from communal bias, who was an institution in 
himself, and who was the foremost worker of the place, 
should have laid down his life in the cause of peace. 
Let his great example be an inspiration to us all, let 
it awaken us to our sense of duty, I ask you to give 
your anxious consideration to the matter and help in 
the solution of the vexed question. Let the shame of 
Cawnpore teach us a lesson so that we may feel that 
even the loss of 300 men and women wasnot too high 
a price to be paid for permanent peace.” M. D. 
Under the Canopy of Heaven 
(Continued from page 55) 
peasant, the labourer, the scavenger—all of whom have 
worked cheek by jowl in creating this city of huts—the 
lame and the blind, the starving and the well-fed, the 
wretch and the poor, may soon be a living reality, I 
beseech you not to mar the beautiful work they have done. 


Cawnpore and its Lesson 
““ This leads me to the events in Cawnpore which has 


been a scene of carnage. This is due largely to the 
violence we had harboured against one another. It is 
the handwriting on the wall. Though we have shown 
ourselves capable of limited non-violence, we have 
harboured violence in our hearts, we have been guilty 
of using coercion. The papers allege that Cawnpore 
Hindus went mad over Bhagatsing’s martyrdom and 
started with intimidating the Musalmans who would not 
close their shops in Bhagatsing’s honour. You know the 
sequel. Iam quite sure that if the spirit of Bhagatsing 
is watching what is happening in Cawnpore today, he 
would fee] deeply humilated and ashamed, I say this for 
I have heard him described as a man of honour, And 
what havoc we have done! Women insulted! Children 
done to death! Let no Hindu comfort himself with the 
thought that they were Musalman children: let no 
Musalman feel happy in the knowledge that it is 
Hindu children who have been killed. I do not know 
their religion. Let it be recognized that both Hindus 
and Musalmans had lost their senses. They were all 
children of the soil, children of our common Mutherland 

*“T have felt deeply ashaned of these deeds of 
blood, and to whoever my voice may reach I wish 
to declare that such things may any cay ‘prove more 
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than I can bear. How can we, with Hindus and 
Musalmans slaughtering one another, continue to 
assert that we have been non-violent? How can I, a 
votarv of truth, hug the belief that we as a nation are 
non-violent if the mischief spreads? If I did so,I 
would be untrue to myself and to my Maker. With 
carnage going on about me I cannot bear to live 
unconcerned. Let me declare, that as soon as I feel that 
life is unbearable, I should hope to have the courage 
to fast myself to death rather than witness these blood 
feuds. You know by this time that I cannot bear denial 
of pledges solemnly and voluntarily undertaken. I would 
sooner be dead than see merchants and others break 
their pledged word, than see those calling themselves 
Congressmen and swearing by the creed of the Congres. 

break it iu their hearts or openly. If I can witness 
this con‘radiction with equanimity, with what face can 
I stand before the world and my Maker? He will 
tell me IT have been living a life of falsehood, a life of 
sham and fraud. I may not deceive myself and the world. 
Every moment of my existence is dedicated to the 


winning of Swaraj bv means of truth and non-violence. 
“} know you will say that that sort of thing has 


been going on all these years, and I have done nothing 
to stop it. Penances with me are no mechanical acts, 
They are done in obedience to the inner voice. I am 
telling you what has been going on within me al} 
these days. The crisis may never come, either because 
I am unnecessarily agitated, or because I have fost 
courage to face reality, I must be true to mv Maker, 
and the moment I feel that life is insupportable for 
me, I hope not to be found wanting. What better 
reparation can I do than willing surrender of the body 


that has ceased to evoke response .and may be a 
hindrance to the discovery of the true wavy?” 


‘What did you do to save Bhagatsing ?’ 
As he was about to close, the question mentioned 


above was asked him not by one who wanted to be 
cantankerous but by one who wanted everything to be 
known to the public. “ Well, I was not on ny defence,” 
replied he. “and so I did not bother you with the 
details of what I did to save Bhagatsing and his 
comrades. I pleaded with the Viceroy as best I could. 
I brought all the persuasion at my command to bear 
on him, On the day fixed for the final interview with 
Bhagatsing’s relations I wrote a personal letter to the 
Viceroy on the morning of the 23rd. I poured my whole 
soul into it, bat to no avail. I might have done one thing 
more, you say, I might: have made the conmutation a 
term of the settlement. It cpuld not be so made, And 
to threaten withdrawal would be a breach. of faith. The 
Working Committee had agreed with me in not making 
commutation a condition precedent to truce. I cauld 
therefore only mention it apart from the settlement. I had 
hoped for magnanimity. My hope was not to materialize. 
But that can be no ground for breaking the settlement. 


“And it was not I alone who did what - was 
humanly possible. The revered friend Panditji and 


Dr. Sapru tried their best.. But why should that failure 
worry us ? Success is in God's hands. Our failure should 
spur us to greater effurt. That effort lies in being true to 
our.elves, in Hindus and Musalmans determining to live 
as brothers in heart unity, in merchants and others 
keeping their voluntary pledges, in workers eschewing 


violence in thought, wor’ and deed. May God help us to 


mend our ways, May He help us to be strong enough 
io be true to ourselves and to Him.” . D. 
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Those Safeguards | 

Ever since Mr. Bean's declaration that what is now 
known as the financial safeguard was final and could 
not be abated, the attention of Congressmen has been 
rivetted to the question, and it has been poin’edly a- ked 
what use it would be for the Congress to participate 
in the Round Table Conference if the safeguards were 
final. Lord Sankey's declaration left matters no better, 
and one wondered whether Government would not be 
eager to recti‘y a position which would be in direct 
breach of the settlement. It is fortunate that His 
Excellency the Viceroy has seized the first opportunity 


to clarify the position and made it arundantly clear that 
the safeguards could in no sense be regarded as final. 


“Those who would suggest an alternative to he scheme 
of the Round Table Conference,” said the Viceroy speaking 
at the Chelmsford Club, “ would have to convince His 
Majesty’s Government that they would be equally effective 
for purpose above described.” This makes it clear. firstly, 
that in case the Congress decided to participate in the 
Conference, its representatives would certainly hive the 
right to suggest an alternative scheme, and secondly 


that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
be convinced by the Congress representatives. 


_ That the position could not be any other than this 
is also clear from an article in the Banker, a Con. 
servative financial monthly, which, whilst giving 
effective expression to the British view of the case, is 
candid enough to recognise that there is an Indian 
view of the case and that unless a satisfactory sulution 
is found, there could be no settlement. It has given 
a lucid summarv of the ‘interests’ round which the 
battle has raged. There is first the question of the 
interests arising from lInado-British trade. “Some 
measure of discrimination in favour of Indian produce,” 
says the jcurnal, “has been introduced, But the 
degree of discrimination might b carried much farther 
and there is no doubt that under responsible Govern- 


ment it would be so carried unless some limitation or 
safeguard were imposed.” Then again there is the question 


of the customs tariff. “ Under responsible Government,” 
the journal recognises, “there is little doubt that in 
the absence of restraints the protectionist policy would 
be applied with much greater force.” Then there is the 
question of coastal traffic. The journal recognises that 
“under responsible Government, in the absence of 
safeguards, there is every probability that such 
restriction,’ viz., that the coastal trade of India hould 
be reserved to Indian shipping, ‘ would be i np»sed.’ 
There is next the question of the sterling debt 
which immediately suggests the problem of the 
exchange value of the rupee. “ Few people in this 
country,” admits the Banker, “fully realise the streng-h 
and persistence of the opposition among the Indian 
commercial community to the retention of the ls. 6d. 
rupee. It is blamed for a great deal of the depression 
that has affected Indian industries, more particularly 
cotton. The raiyat has been taught to believe that by 
fixing a high exchange value for the rupee in the 
alleged interest of those members of the European 
community who wished to remit profits or savings or 
pensions at a favourable rate, the Government has 
tobbed him of a large part of the value of his crops. 
It is unnecessary to examine the justice of these ideas 
at the moment. The only relevant consideration is the 


present existence of a powerful body of Indian opinion 
that demands a revision of the sterling value of the rupee.” 
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Last but by no means the least is the question of 
the public debt. Here too the journal is prepared to 
recognise the strength of Indian public feeling in the 
matter. “ Ever since the publication by Mr. R. C. Dutt 
of his studies in Indian economic: subjects, it has been 
an article of faith among the great majority of the educated 
Indians that Indian revenues have long been burdened 
with charges i1 respect of debt that ought never to have 
been imposed. In some instances the injustice, real or 
imaginary, is now a matter of ancient history beyond 
any practical field of discussion. In other cases it is 
not so, and it must be admitted that the arguments for 
revision cannot all be dismissed without a hearing.” 

“These instances,” adds the Banker, “.are merely 
illustrative of the issues within the economic sphere 
which are dividing the opinion of the respective 
parties. They are all matters upon which it is most 
important that an agreement should be reached if real 


co-operation is to be secured in working a responsible 
Government subject to safeguards.” 


But how can an agreement be reached without a 
recognition of the fact that the whole ques‘ion is open 
to discussion ? From that point of view itis inte. es’ing 
to read the Congress presidential address along with 
what the Viceroy has said about the ‘safeguards,’ 
‘Defence,’ says the Viceroy, ‘was a vital interest to 
India but also surely a British and Imperial interest of 
first magnitude.’ “ The defence safeguard,” says Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, “may therefore be retention of 
British officers, or as some w uld say, even privates; 
but we could never let our defence be controlled by the 
British.. We must have the full power to make mistakes. 
We may gratefully receive Briish advice, never 
dictation. The fact is that the British army in India 
is an army of occupation. Defence is a misnomer. 
Frapkly, the army is for defending British interests and 
Bri'ish men and women against any internal uprising. 
I cannot recall a single instance in which the Indiin 
army was required for the protection of India to fighta 
foreign power. True, there have been expeditions on 
the Frontier, wars with Afghanistan. British historians 
have taught us that ‘they were wars more of aggression 
rather thin of defence. We must not therefore be 
frightened by the bog y of foreign desigas upon India. 
In my opinion if we need-an army, we certainly do 
not need the octopus we are daily bleeding to support. 
If the Congress has its wav, the army will suffer 
immediate reduc'ion to its desirable propor ion.” 

The position could not. hive been clearer than it 
has been expressed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: “There 
would be safezaiards or reservations, or as the late 
Pandit Motilalji called them, adjustments concéived in 
our own interest.” His Excellency talks of voluntary 
assurance by Indian leaders to British traders. But what 
assurance could an anc give to an elephant or a dwarf to 
a giant? ‘It would be time enough to talk of equality of 
trea’ment after Narottamdas’s successors have made some 


little approach to Lord Inchcape’s resources.’ M. D. 
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Other Political Prisoners 
(By M. K. Ganopar ) 


There has been much heart-burning over the fact 
that the release of all political prisoners whether 
consicted of violence or otherwise should not have 
been made a condition of the settlement, This was 
clearly impossib'e in the sense that the demand would 
not have been just or wise. It could not be made as 
a condition for suspending civil disobedience. It 
could be made as a condition in a fini! s2ttlement. 
Some people have thoughtlessly argu-d that I would 
not demand the release of prisoners convicted of 
violence because of my non-violence. 
my non-violence to be worth anything would have made 
the demand obl gitory on me, had it been otherwise 
just in my estimation. But what was not possible for 
me to do in connection wi'h the setule nent, I had no 
hesitation iu recommending the Congress to do. The 
Congress resolution in the matter is published elsewhere. 
Ic ic, | admi:, sweeping in character and includes all 
possible prisoners or persons under restrain” I: includes 
those wlo being out of Inha ave prohibited from 
reen‘ering, and it imcludes the Punjab Muarial Law 
prisoner: wto have been ro ting in the jails since 1915 
and are all old men by this time. It mcludes also over 
400 :etenus of Bengal and Punj.ib against whom vo 
ciime his been proved. They were arbitrarily arres‘ed and 
are as arb iririly detained. It mcludes also the Meerut 
under-irial prisoners whose long drawn out tnal is a 
perfect scandal. Sjt. Nuriman has been appointed to 
make an exhaustive list of all these prisoners, It 
wil! be possible to take some step under the resolution 
as soon as the list is made. I hope, therefore, that 
all concerned will help Sjt. Nariman so as! to enable 
him to prepare the list at the earliest possible 
time, 


Of course the Government need not even wait for 
the list. I admit that from their standpoiat all the 
prisoners will not stind on the same _ fuvoting. Let 
them begin by releasing without being asked those at 
least whose case, I shall hope to show through these 
pages, is unanswerable. A strong Government never 
errs when it releases prisoners before the expiry of 
their sen ences, fur it ever posseises the power to 
redrrest them should they commitcrimes. And political 
e:rre becomes rare when there is no _ political 
111} ds 1c, 


Ahmedabad: Thursday, April 9, 1931 
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Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 

The death of Ganesh Shinkar Vidyarthi was one 
to be envied by us all. His blood is the cement that 
will ultimately bind the two communities. No pact 
will bind our hearts. But heroism such as Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi showed is bound in the end to 
melt the stoniest hearts, melt them into one. The 
poison has however gone so deep that the blood even 
of a man so great, so self-Sacrificing and so utterly 
brave as Ganesh Shanka: Vidyarthi may today not 
be enough to wish us of it, Let this noble example 
stimulate us all-to similar effort should the occasion 
arise agin. I tender to the bereaved widow and her 
children not my condolences but my congra‘ulations 
for having deserv'd Ginesh Shankar Vidyarthi. He 
is not dead. He lives today far more truly than when 
we saw hin in the body and knew him not. 


Hindi or Hindustani 

It is becoming increasingly difficult year after year 
to conduct the Cong-ess proce: dings or the A. I. C C. 
proceedings in English, The majority in the 
A. I. C. C. do not follow Erglish as well as they 
ca. Hindustani, And of those that do, the vast 
maj ri'y demand Hindi. At the open session Sardar 
Villabhbhai had difficulty in obtaining a hearing for 
English speakers. For the next year the people from 
the South have promised to learn Hindi enough to 
be ab'e to talk and follow the proceedings in 
Hindustani. If they will give three hours per day for 
three months most of them will have no difficulty in 


‘gaining a passable knowledge of the language. I hope 


the friends from the South anf Bengal will m.ke the 
necessary effort and save the nation’s time. At any 
rate I propose to keep the members to their promise 


-and not heed the demand for English if it is made in 


spite of the promise not to make it. 


M. K. G. 


ree ene 


Indo-British Account Settlement 

To facilitate the work of the Select Committee 
appoiated by the Congress to scrutinise British transac- 
tions in Initia, perso1s wh> are in possession of 
ma‘erial which will be of interest in this connection, 
and those who are willing o place their views before 
this Commiitee are requested to send ino their state. 
meats to me before the 20.h ins‘ant. Their co-opera- 


tion will be much appreciated by the Committee. 
Gujarat Vidyavith, 


Abiuiede bad, J. C. Kumarappa 
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Resolutions of the Congress 
Congratulations 
This Congress congratulates all those who 
underwent great sufferings during the late civil 


disobedience campaiga whether through imprisonment, 
shooting, bayonet or Jathi charges, emigration from 
their homes and loss of property by confiscation, 
looting, burning or otherwise, as a result of repression. 
The Congress more especially congratulates the women 
of India who rose in their thousands and assisted the 
nation in its struggle for freedom, and respectfully 
assures them that no constitution will be acceptable 
to the Congress that discriminates against the sex in 
the matter of franchise, 
Provisional Settlement 

This Congress, having considered the provisional 
getilement between the Working Committee and. the 
Government of India, endorses it, and desires to make 
it clear that the Congress goal of Purna Swaraj 
{complete independence ) remains intact, 

In the event of a way remaining otherwise open to 
Congress to be represented at any conference with the 
representatives of the British Government, the Congress 
delegation will work for this goal and in particular 
so as to give the nation control over the Army, 
External Affairs, Finance, Fiscal and economic policy 
and to have scrutiny by an impartial tribunal of: 
the financia] transactions of the British Government 


in India, and to examine and assess the obligations 
to be undertaken by India or England and 


the right to either party to end partnership at will; 
provided, however, that the Congress delegation will 
be free tu accept such adjustments as may be 
demonstrably necessary in the interest of India. 

Tne Congress appoints and authorises Mahatma 
Gandhi to represent it at the Conference with the 
addition of such other delegates as the Working 
Committee may appoint to act under his leadership. 

Political Prisoners 

This Congress is empha ically of opinion, that if 
the object of the settlement between the Government 
and the Congress is the promotion of good will between 
Great Briain and India, and if the settlement is an 
earnest of Great Britian’s determination to part with 
power, the Government should release all p dlitical 
prisoners, detenus and undertrials not covered by the 
settlement and remove all political disabilities imposed 
by the Government on Indians, whether in India or 
abroad, on account of their political opiniong or acts. 

This Congress reminds the Government that if 
they will respond to this resolution, they will somewhat 


alla: the strong public resentment that has been roused 
by the recent executions. 


Prohibition 

This Congress notes with sa‘isfaction the visible 
progress of the nation tuwards total prohibition during 
the past twelve months. and calls upon all Congress 
organisations to cortinue the anti-drink and drugs 
campaign with renovated vigour, and hopes that the 
women of the country will redouble their efforts in 
weaning the drunkard and drug addict from a habit that 
ruins buth body ani soul and desolate- happy homes. 

Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

Iixperience gained during the past ten years 
through work in hundreds of -villages has made it 
abundantly , clear, that the deepening poverty of the 
masses is due among other things to forced unemploy- 
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ment for want of a supplementary industry during 
leisure hours, and that only the spinning wheels supply 
that want on a universal scale. It has been further 
observ2d that the people having given up the wheel 
and consequently Khaddar, they buy foreign cloth or 
cloth made in indigenous mills, thus causing a double 
drain from the villages—:he drain in the shape of loss 
of fruits of labour and price of cloth. This double 
drain can be avoided only by the exclusion of foreign 
cloth and foreign yara and substitution thereof by 
Khaddar, the indigenous mills supple nenting Khaddas 
only so far as it may be necessary. This Congress 
therefore appeals to the public to refrain from the 
purchase of foreign cloth and to the dealers in foreign 
cloth and yarn to give up a trade that seriously injures 
the interests of the mill:‘ons of villagers. 

This Congress further calls upon all Congress 
organisations and allied bodies to intensify the foreign 
cloth boycott by increasing Khadi nropaginda. 

This Congress appeals to the States to associate 
themselves with this constructive effort and prevent 


the e: try of foreiga cloth and foreign yaro into their 
territories. 


This Congress also appeals to 
indigenous mills to assist the great 
economic movement by 

1. Giving their mural support to the supple nentary 
village industry of hand-spinning by themselves using 
handspun; 

2. Ceasing to manufacture cloth that may in any 
way compete with Khaddar and to that end c )-operating 
with the effort of the All-India Spinn+rs’ Association; 

3. Keeping down the prices of .th ir manufactures 
to the lowest possible limit; 

4. Refraining from using foreign yarn, silk or 
artificial silk in their manufacture; ° 

5. Exchanging the existing stock of the foreign 
piecegoods merchants for SGwadeshi cloh and thus 
hel,ing them to convert their business into Swadeshi 
and re-exporting the former; and 

6. Ruising the s‘a‘us of the mill workers and 
making them feel that they are cosharers wiih them ag 
well in prosperity as in adversity, 

This Congress suggests to the great foreiga houses 
that they will help international brotherhood and 
revolu'ionise comnercia! ethics if they will take the 
first step by recognising the soundness and necessity 
of the e:onomic boycott by India of foreiga cloth, 
denying thems:lves a foreign trade that has a.imittedly 
hurt the economic well-being of India’s masses and 
diver'ing their attention 'o enterprises more in keeping 
with the wants of the nations other than their own. 

Indians Overseas 

The C ngress views with a'arm the trend of 
events in South Africa and East Africa regarding the 
position of Indiin settlers in those countries, The 
con'emplated legislation in South Africa is in contraven- 
tion of promises and in some respec’s constitu es an 
attack even on legal rights. This Cuorngress appeals 
to the Governments concerned to mete out to the 
Indian set‘lers the sane measure of justice that they 
would claim for their nationals in a free India. This 
Congress tenders its thanks to Diaabandhu Anirews 


and Pandit Hridayanith Kunzru for their selfless labours 
on behalf of the setilers overseas. 


Frontier Province 
Inasmuch as; propaganda. is said to be going on in the 
Frontier province that the Congress does nut mean. well 


the owners of 
constructive and 
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by them ard it is desirable that the Congress should 
take s‘eps to dispel this suspicion, this Congress hereby 
places on record its opinion that in any constitutional 
scheme the N.W.F. Province shall have the same 
form of government as the other provinces in India, 
Burma 

This Congress recognises the right of the 
people of Burma to claim separation from Iadia and 
to establish an independent Burman Strate or to remain 
an autonomous partner in a free India with a right! 
of separation at any time they may desire to exercise 
it. The Congress however condemns the endeavour 
of the Briish Government to force separation of i 
Burma without giving adequate opportunity to the 
Burmese people to express their views and against the 
declared wishes of their national political orginisations. 
This endeavour seems to be deliberately engineered 
to perpetuate British .domination there so as to 
make Burma together with Singapore by reascn 
of the presence of oil and their strategic positions, 
strongholds of imperialism in Eastern Asia, The 
Congress is strongly opposed to any policy which 
would result in Burma being kept as a British depend- 
ency and her resources exploited for British imperialist 
purposes and would also be a nenace to a free India 
as well as to the other nations of the East, The 
Congress urges that the extraordinary rowers given to 
44e Government of Burma be withdrawn and the 
declaration by the Government that representative and 
important organisations of Burmese na‘ional opinion are 
illegal be also wi hdrawn, so that normal conditions may 
be restored and the future of Burma may be discussed 
by her people without hindrance in a peaceful atmo- 
SEHEIe and the will of the Burmese people may prevail. 

Picketing 

This Congress notes with gratification the! great 
success that has so far attended the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the sales of intoxicating drugs and drink, 
and calls upon the Congress crganisati ns not to relax 
their eff. rts in the matter of peaceful picketing provided 
that the picketing hall be in strict accord with the 
terms of the settlement in this behalf between the 
Government and the Congress. 

‘Forward’ Policy Disapproved 

This Congress declares, that the people of India 
have no quarrel with the coun'ries and people; border- 
ing on India and desires to establish and maintain 
friendly relations with them. The Congress disapproves 
of the so-called ‘forward’ p ilicy of the British Govern- 
ment in India in the North-West Frontier and of all 
imperialist attempts to destroy the freed m of the 
people of the frontier. The Congress is strongly of 
opinion, that the military and financiai resources of 
India should not be employed in the furtherance of 
this policy, and the military occupation of the tribes- 
men’s territory should be terminated. 

Communal Riots 
This’ Congress regards the communal riots of 

Benares, Mirzapur, Agra, Cawnpore and other places 
as highly injurious to the muvement fur India’s freedom, 
and strongly condemns those who are responsible for! 
causing or provoking such riots or disseminating false 
rumours, which promote such riots, and considers their 
peate-destrnying aciviies deserving of the strongest 
‘censure. This Congress also deeply deplores the 
tmurders of citizens, especially of women and children, 
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and sincerely sympithises with the living victims of 
the savagery and with the families of the dead. 


Fundamental Rights 

This Congress is of opinion, that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what ‘S varaj’, as conceived by 
the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to 
state the position of the Congress in a manner easily 
understood by them. In order to end the exploitation of 
the masses, political freedom must include real economic 
freedom of the starving millions. The Congress, 
therefore, declares, that any constitution which may be 
agreed to on its behalf should provide or enable the 
Swaraj Government to provide for the following : 

1, Fundamental rights of the.people, including : 

i. freedom of association and combination : 

ii. freedom of speech and of the press; 

ili. freedom of conscience and the free profession and 
practice of religion, subject to public order and morality ; 

iv. protec'ion of the culture, language, and scripts 
of the minorities ; 

v. equal rights and obligations 
without any bar on account of sex; 

vi. no disability to attach to any citizen te reasou 
of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour, 
and in the exercise of any trade or calling; 

vii, equal rights to all citizens in regard to publie 
roads, wells, schools and other places of public resort; 

viii. right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with regulations and reserva‘ions made in that behalf; 

ix. no person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered 
or confiscated, save in accordance with law; 

2. Religious neutrality on the part of the state; 

3. Adult suffrage; 

4. Free primary education; 

5. A living wage for industrial workers, limited 
hours of labour, healthy condition: of work, protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and uxremployment; 

6 Labour to be freed from serfdom _ or conditions 
bordering on serfdom; 

7. Protection of woman workers, and especially 
adequate provisions for leave during materni'y peri d; 

8. Prohibition against employment of children of 
school-going age in factories; 

9 Righr of labour to form unions to protect their 
interests with suitable machinery for settlement of 
disputes by arbitration; 

10. Subs‘an'ial reduction in agricultural rent or 
revenues paid by the peasantry, and in case of unecono- 
mic holdings exemption from rent for such period as 
may be necessary, relief being given to small Zamin- 
dars wherever necessary by reason of such reduction: 

11. Imposition of a progressive income tax on agri- 
cultural incomes above a fixed minimum; 

12. A gradua‘ed inheritance tax: 

13. Military expenditure to be reduced by at least 
one half of the present scale; 

14. Expeiditure ani salaries in civil department to 
be largely reduced. No servant of the s'ate, other than 
the like, to be paid 
above a certain fixed figure which should not oo 


of all citizens, 


exceed Rs. 500 per month; 
15. Protection of indigenous cloth: -by exclusion ef 
foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country; 
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16. Total prohibi-ion of intoxicating drinks and drugs; 

17. No duty on salt manufactured in India; 

18. Control over exchange and currency policy so as 
to help Indian industries and bring relief to the masses; 

19. Control by the state of key indu:tries and 
ownership of mineral resources; 

20. Control of usury—direct or indirect. 

It shall be open to the A. I. C. C. to revise, amend 
or add to the foregoing so far as such revision, 
amendment or addition is not inconsistent with the 
policy and principles thereof. 


Young India 


Sole Delegate 
(By M. K. Gaypar) 


The appointment by the Working Committee of 
me as the sole delegate to any conference to which 
the Congress delegation is desired by the Government 
was made after over two hours’ exhaustive discussion. 
The idea behind it was that whit was to be presented 
was not several points of view but only the Congress 
view. The Congress view was set forth in the 
mandate, What was. not in the mandate was to be 
covered either by a letter of instructions from the 
Working Committee or instructions received from time 
to time. Either therefore the whole Working Com- 
miltee should be app inted or only one member holding 
its power of attorney. The latter arrangement thus easily 
became. the bes‘, most efficacious and most economical 
in every sense of the word. For not only would 
money be saved but energy, Wha' is more, Congress 
could not affurd to keep) away from the country 
Without sufficient cause its best workers for any length 
of time. It is the implicit belief of Congressmen that 
in the end it will not be work at the Conference that 


will bring Swaraj; it can only be work in India that. 


can do it. Not the ability of the delegation will tell 
at the Conference but the power behind it, It was 
further fhought that the Congress delegation was not 
designed to enter into or exa nine details but to discuss 
and examine principles and their application, And 
whether at the end of the Conference it was to be 
peace or war, every available hand was needed in the 
country. We want all our men and women in the 
country to avoid war. For the best way to ensure 
peace is to push up the constructive programme and 
to implement the conditions of the provisional settlement, 
Moreover the reader should know that the ‘people 
directly affected by the se:tlement are not at all satisfied 
with the way in which the agents of the Government 
are Carrying out its conditions. Constant vigilance on 
the spot is therefore necessary. From every point of 
view, therefore, the appointment of sole delegation was 
not only desirable but almost necessary. 

But this appointment enhances my responsibility a 
thousandfuld. My task, however, becomes light with the 
thought that I have but to carry out the instructions 
of my principals. For the rest I have to seek God’s 


infallible guidance and ‘ be careful for Nothing,’ And . 


then who knows that if and when the time comes, the 
way will be open for me to aitend the Cunference 2 


April 9, 1931 


Working Committee Resolutions 
The following resoluiions were passed by the 
Working Committee on Ist April 1931: 
1. Whereas the national flag nowin vogue has gained 
popularity by usage and convention, ad whereas 
objection has been taken to three colours in the flag 
on the ground that they are conceived on a communal 
basis, the Working Committee hereby appoints the 
following as a Committee for the purpose of examinixg 
the objections and recommending a flag for the 
acceptance of the Congress. The Committee shall have 
the authority to take such evidence as it may consider 
necessary and to send its report and recommendations 
to the Working Commitee on or before 31st July, 1931: 
Sardar Vallabhbha: Patel; 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya; 
Dr. N. S. Hardikar; 
Syt. D. B. Kalelkar; 
Master Tarasingh; and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya will be the Convener and 
three members will be a quorum. 

2. Whereas allegations have been made in the 
press to the effect, that the remains of the late Sardar 
Bhagatsingh and Syts. Rijagucu and Sukhadev were 
mutilated and were not properly cremated and were 
otherwise dealt wih in an insulting manner, and great 
public indignation has been expresse.! by reison of 
those aliegations, the Working Committee appoints the 
following as a Committee to examine those allegations 
forthwith and to take such evidence as may be 


necessary and to report to the Woiking Committee on 
ot before 30:h instant: 


Pandit K. Santanam; 
M. Abdul Qadir Kasuri; 
Dr. Satyapal; 
Malik Barkat Ali; 
Mr. Jiwanlal Kapoor; and 
Lala Raizada Hansraj. 
Dr. Satyapal will act as Convener. 

3. In view of the proviso to the Congress 
resolution No, 15, the Working Committee hereby 
appoints the following as a Connittee to invite 
opinions and suggestions from Provincial Congress 
Committees and other bodies and persons and to 
report and recommend to the Working Committee on 
or before 31st May neat such revision, amendment or 


addition as in its opinion may be necessary to make 
the resolution fuller and more exhaustive: 


Syit; C- Rajagopalachari; 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitar smayya: 
Syt. S. Satyamurti; 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerji; 
Syt. Shri Prakash; 

Syt. Ramdayalu Sinha; and 
Syt. Brij Narain. 

Syt. Shri Prakash will act as Convener and three 
members will form a quorum. 

4. The Working Committee decided to senda deputa- 
tion consisting of the following pers »ns to Delhi to meet 
the Muslim leaders to settle the communal question: 

Mahatma Gandhi; 
Sardar Vallabhh’ ai Patel; and 
Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
( Subsequent re:lutions will be found on page 69.) 


April 9, 1931 
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Gandhiji on the Main Resolutions 


By common consent the principal resolutions of 
the Karachi Congress were those on the Provisional 
Settlement and Fundamental Rights. Reports of 
Gandhiji’s speeches on these resolutions have appeared 
in the press, but as the speech on one resolution was 
exclusivly in Hindi and that on the other was both 
in Hindi and English, I doubt if they have been 
properly reported. | bring them together under one 
heading so that the reader may have an authentic 
rendering of the speeches forming a consistent 
whole. 


Immediate Objective 


Gandhiji spoke both in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Congress on the resolution on Provisional 
Settlement. Here is a report of the English speech in 
the Subjects Committee: 


“Though the resolution before you is very brief, I 
venture to suggest to you that it is very comprehensive 
and capable of passing the most rigorous tst that a 
man who believes in complete independence can exact. 
The resolu'ion makes it incumbent upon any delegation 
that may take part in the Conference deliberations to 
bear in mind the Congress goal, or as it is called the 
Congress objective of Prurna Swaraj as stated in the 
Lahore resolution, and not in the Madras resolution 
whch was a pious wish. Purn.2z Swaraj is not a pious 
wish today. Purna Swaraj is the incessant yearning 
of the soul of the nation which is impatient to get it, 
and its impatience was demonstrated during the past 
twelve months. And so it is the immediate objective 
that the delegation has got to keep in view in agreeing 
to any single thing that may happen in the Conference, 
But that is not enough. Some idea or some inkling 
of purna Swaraj or complete independence has also 
been given here as essential, ard so it is incumbent 
upon your delegation to obtain control over the defence 
forces etc. 

Proviso 


“But the trap—or sting as you would call it—is in the 
tail of the resolution; ‘ Provided, however, the Congress 
delegation would be free to accept such adjustments 
as may be necessary in the interests of India.” Now 
in this there is a trap and there is no trap. There is 
no trap if you will choose your delegation well and 
trust it. There is a trap because ‘ adjustments’ is 
really synunymous with ‘safeguards’. The principle 
-of safeguards is ac.epted in the terms of the settlement, 
but the safeguards that might be accepted have to 
be in the interests of India, and they must be demon- 
strably necessary, not merely absolutely necexsary 
as it has been sugg2sted in one of the many amend. 
ments. Demonstrably for our purpose is a superior 
word to absolutely. 1 have given my meaning of 
the ‘safeguaids’ very fully elsewhere and I will not 


dilate upon it. 
Power of Attorney 


“Having said this, I want to say something about 
another amendment that has been suggested, thar 
whatever ac‘ion thz2 delegates may take should be 
subject to ratification by a special session of the 
Congress or by the All India Congess Committee. 
I venture to suggest to you with all the force at 
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my command, that this is not only unnecessary but 
unbecoming of a Congress that has lived progressively 
for the past 45 years and has acjuired a prestige un- 
rivalled by any other organisation in India and a 
prestige now acquired by it throughout the world. 
Surely this Congress is not so poor as not to be able 
to produce represertatives who can fully represent the 
Congress at any conference or any assembly. Therefore 
if you send your delegation, that delegation should have 
the same powers as if the whoie Congress was being 
transported to the Conference. Without that matters 
such as those that confront us really cannot be adjusted. 
We will be one among many parties. Those who go 
to the Conference are expected to have full credentials 
and full authority to bind their principals. But if they 
go there and have to say, ‘We have come here, we 
will discuss; but we cannot bind our principals, we 
shall have to refer to ovr principals,’ the procedure 
becomes interminable, cumbrous and wholly ineffective 
for the purpose in view. Hence it is absulute y necessary 
not to put any such proviso as has been suggested. 


“What is the position of the Congress, inter se? 
What is the position of the Congress with reference to the 
intermediate bodies, the All-India Congress Con mittee 
and the Working Committee ? Although the committees 
are given a general power of attorney to act on behalf 
of the Congress, still the right of repudiation is a right 
of which the Congress can never divest itself. No 
organisation or no principal can really divest himself 
of this right. The power of attorney to be given 
to your delegation is to act within the four corners 
of this resolution. So long as your delegation 
acts within the four corners of this power of attorney, 
it would be improper for you to repudiate them. If 
they go beyond this resolution, you have every right to 
repudiate them. That is one thing. But the more 
effective repudiation comes into play when they have 
turned traitors and have sold your cause, or when they 
have becume so idiotic, so unintelligent as not to be 
able to see the many traps that might have been laid 
for them and thus fall into one of these traps. 
Even then they would have gone outside the four 
corners of their power of -atiorney. In that case, you 
have absolute right to repudiate all that they may have 
done, and that power is good against the whole world. 
The power of repudiation’ is absolute if your agents act 
outside the power that you give them. Yuu may take 
it from me that this is the legal position, if 1 may so 
Hence I suggest to you thar it is not only 
superfluous, not only unnecessary, for you to attach 
the condition of ratification to this resolution, it is 
unbecomiug of you to do so. It will really hamper 
the progress of the very thing you want them to do. 
Theretore I hope, you will without entering upon 
any further discussion, withdraw this particular 


amendment. 


call it, 


Accept or Reject 


“T would next suggest to you, if you will follow 
the waining I have uttered from this platform so often, 
that having bruught imto being your Working Com- 
mittee, you should not thoughtlessly or hastily interfere 
with the build of the resolution that the Working 
Committee may place be-ore you, because you should 
give the credit to the Working Committee for having 
examined all the pros and coms and all the objections 
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that might possibly be raised against the several parts 
of the resolutions. It will really be like interfering 
with the creation of your owa architects. But you 
can do one thing, and that is to exercise the precious 
right which you possess, v#2., the right of total rejection 
of this resolution. Although the thing itselt is a 
completed whole, and you may not therefore interfere 
with it in detail, still you have the right of totally 
rejecting it. I would therefore urge you, that if you 
really feel that the resolution does not satisfy you 
as a whole, you will marshall all your forces, 
intellect, and resourcefulness in a full dress debate 
and reject the resolution. The choice before you 
is either to reject or accept the resolution as it stands, 
because it is a resolution fraimed by your trusted 
representatives after many and anxious hours of thought 
which you could’ never give to this resolution; for one 
thing, you have not the leisure for it, por can such 
a large body of people give one mind to a resolution 
of this character. So far, therefore, as the body of 
this resolution is concerned, tear it to pieces if you 
like, examine it as mercilessly as you please, and then 
if you come to the conclusion that after all it is not 
in the interest of the nation, then destroy the resolution. 
But if you feel that the nation cdonot lose but will 
gain by endorsing the settlement, you must say so 
boldly and act up to it. Endorsement means an honest 
endeavour to act up to it cent per cent. I do not 
want you to accept this resolution in a niggardly or 
‘half-hearted spirir, or because it is a Mahatma who 
is behind ‘it, or because the Working Committee is 
behind it, You, as representatives of the nation, 
will not lose .in dignity or in the estimation of the 
world, if you, after the fullest deliberation, come to the 
conclusion that it should be rejec'ed, because this 
set.lement is, in your opinion, not worth considering 
and that it is really a trap laid for the people. It 
will then be your bounden duty to reject it. 


Let not Provocations deflect You 


“But do not for heaven’s sake let the recent execu- 
tions be an obsession in your way. We shall have 
provocations in our march towards the goal, in our 
march towards the Conference. Let no provocation 
deflect you from the right course. Let no provocation 
blind your judgment, U:e your intellect in an 
absolutely unbia-sed manner. Examine the settlement 
on its own merits. Do not be carried away also by the 
fact that all the prisoners covered by the truce or the 
provisional seitlement have not yet been discharged. Let 
not that worry you. It is'up to the Working Committee 
to see that all those who are covered by the truce are 
discharged. If a single prisoner covered by the truce 
renains in prisan, it must be a point of honour with 
the Working Committee to repudiate the truce, 
Therefore you must not be turned away from 
your course by any side issues. What you should 
concentrate upon is this, What does the settlement 
amount to? What scope dves the settlement give the 
Congress to assert its claim? What scope is there in 
this resolution for the delegaion, even unconciously 
to go beyond the authority it confers on them? If 
you fing it is not sufficiently comprehensive to tie down 
the hands of the delegation, no matter how clever it 


may be, you have every right summarily to reject the 
resolution- ” 
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The appeal did not fall on deaf ears, practically 
all the amendments were withdrawn, and the resolution 
was passed without the change of a comma or colon. 
When it came before the open Congress, Gandhiji in 
his speech elucidated one or two more points that he 
had not touched in the Subjects Committee speech. 
Here is that part of the speech in the open Congress: 


What of States People ? 


“1 will say one ot two words with re’erence to 
what has been left out in the resolution before you. 
One thing that has been left out is the federation. 
What is the meaning of the word ‘ Federation ‘? Is it 
a federation between the princes or the states on the 
one hand and the provinces put together on the o*her ? 
What are the conditions un.ler which that federation 
is to take place we do not know at all. But 
the princes have taken up one position, viz, that 
there shall be no intervention on the nart of the 
federal government in their internal affairs. All 1 have 
suggested in connection with the federation is that 
they should ackno vledge that the fundamental rights 
of the people of the states should be the same as 
those of the citizens in what is called British 
India. If those rights are guaranteed under the 
federal constitution, then there should be narurally 
some federal institution to protect those _ rights, 
i.@. a federal supreme court or whate.er you might 
like to call it, to which an appeal would lie. I hope 
the princes will of their own accord recognise these 
two things and also allow representation for the 
subjects of the states. To do this would possibly be 
somewhat of a derogation from the sovereigntv which 
the princes enjoy. But if they would be part of the 
federation in which the larger part is to be governed 
by a spirit of absolute democracy, it is up to them to 
part wih some of their power and that of their own 
accord and free will, Iam hoping that some such 
thing would happen and that is why you find no 
mention made of Federation in this resolution.” 


Speaking in Hind: in the Subject. Committee he 
had put the same thing in, a different way: 


“I have expressed my views in this ma‘ter in my 
statement to the press immediately after the seulement, 
The princes are naturally touchy, and we should do 
nothing to touch them on the raw, if we can help it. 
We may only make it clear to them that a federation 
of the people and princes will have meaning only 
when the_ princes will stoop to conquer, will stoop to 
the level of their people, just as we ask the English. 
meno to descend from the heights of Simla to the plains, 
But we do not want to give them any notice of this. 
We will trust them to conform to the spirit of the 
times, and I am sure that if we succeed in getting 
everything else the princes will offer no difficulty.” 


‘Way being otherwise open’ 


He also said a word about an important ‘reservation 
in the resolution, viz. ‘in the event of the way being 
otherwise open’: ’ 


“Supposing that. we do not arrive at any settlement 
whatever over this delicate question of Hin-u Muslim 
unity, what is to be the position of the Congress? So 
far as [can see at the present moment, it will be 
useless for the Congress delegatiun to take part in the 
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Conference if we cannot possibly arrive at a proper 
commural solu'iorn, But I am not able just now to 
Give you my final decision or final opinion, I do not 
know, Many things may happen, which may make it 
necessary or highly desirable that the delegation should 


take part in the Conference. But that is for the future 
really to decide.” 


A Warning and a Promise 


Towards the conclusion he addressed the following 
warning both to those who would rej-ct it or accept 
it and gave a solemn promise of loyalty: 


ee Py 

If the Congress rejects the settlement summarily, 
nothing can possibly be said against the Congress. 
The Congress is a paramount authority. The Working 
Committee is its creature. The action taken by the 
Working Committee, or taken by myself, may not 
commend itself to you. There should be, therefore, no 
question of toleration or patronage- It is open to every 
one of you to reject the resolution and to repudiate 
the settlement if you wish to. But if you endorse the 
settlement, then it is also you’ duty actively to support 
it, carry out all its items faithfully and honourably and 
do the various things which are set out before you in 
the resolution, so that you daily increase the power 
of the Congress and make it possible for the Congress 
delegation to vindicate the position of the Congress 
and possibly to bring the very thing for which you 
have suffered for the last twelve months, 


“One thing more. If this delegation goes as far 
as the Conference, it does not mean that the delega- 
tion will bring in its pocket Purna Swaraj. If it does 
not bring Purna Swaraj, it does not mean that it 
returns humilia ed. Nothing of the kini. AlJ that we 
expect to be able to do is to go and tell the Bri ish 
people and the British Minister what we want, and if 
we do not get what the Congress expects the delega- 
tion to accept within the terms of the resolution, we 
are bound to return emptv-handed and re-eive your 
compliments, not curses. But you will be envitled to 
give us cur-es if we return having sold the interests 
of the country. That is what you have a_ perfect 
right to do. But it will not be proper for you to 
say; ‘you were not able to fulfil your promises.’ 
No promise has ever been made, No _ promise 
is being made now that if the deputation goes 
to the Conference, whether here or in England, 
or enter upon further negotiations, that deputation is 
going to b-ing Purna Swarai. Purna Swaraj will come 
when the full authority of the Congress has been 
manifes‘ed and not a minute before, it will be the 
greatest achi:vement of the Congress to bring Swaraj 
if it does, All that I promise faithfully t>» you on my 
own behalf and on behalf of any delegation that you 
might wish to send with me is that we shall not be 
disloyal to the Congress in any shape. or for.n.” 


Why We must accept Offer 


In his Hiadi speech he dealt with the objections 
and criticisms of some of the opponents: 


“It is quite right for you to question why we who 
have all along distrusted the Round Table Conference 
should now decide to go to it. What miracle has 
happened to make us change our course? No such 
miracle has happened, and | have not much confidence 


want at the Round Table 
I have often wondered myself what we 
are going to do at the Conference when we know that 
there is such a gulf between what we want and what. 
has been as yet offered at the Round Table Conference, 
But consideration of the duty of a Satyag-ahi decided 
me. There comes a stage when he may no longer 
refuse te negotiate with his opponent. His object is 
always to convert tis opponent by love. The stage of 
nego iation arrived when the Working Commi tee “was 
released after, the Premier’s declaration. The Viceroy also 
made an appeal to us to lay down arms and to indicate 
what we want, It was open to us either to commit 
some act of civil disobedience and go back to jail as 
soon as we were released, or to take some step in 
response to the offer of peace. If we had taken the 
former course we would have been wrong in the eyes 
of the whole world. 


in ovr getting what we 
Conference. 


“ Again it was hardly proper for Swami Govinda. 
nand say that we need not have come to a settlement 
as we were ready to continue the struggle for one 
year more. Well, for that. matter we might be capable 
of carrying on the struggle for twenty years, and a 
Satyagrahi fights to the last single-handed, even if 
the rest are tired into submission. But the Working 
Committee did not enter the truce because the coun'ry 
was tired. A Satyagrahi who lays down his arms 
because he is tired is untrue to his cause and to his 
Maker. But the truce was made not because we were. 
tired out but because it was imperative. He who 
will fight on because he can fight on is no Satyagrahi 
but a conceited person and guilty before God. 


Mahatma not Indispensable 


“You have threatened to oust us in case we retura 
empty-handed You may not do so because I make 
no promise to return with Purna Swaraj. I can only 
promise that we won't re'urn with slavery, and we will 
stick to the letter and spirit of the mandate. But it 
is open to you to oust us today, it is open to you to 
have another president and another Working Committee. 
We are your servants, and we shall willingly make room 
for better men. But do not endorse the settlement 
because you feel that you cannot do without the 
‘Mahatma.’ If you cannot win Swaraj without the 
‘Mahatma,’ neither can you retain it. But it is idle 
to think. that the Mahatma is indispensable. Who 
earried on the struggle in my absence? You carried 
on not only afrer I was gone, but after all the 
principle work:rs were arrested. Mrs. Kikiben Lalvani, 
who was your dictator, has b:en a chronic sufferer 
from phthisis, but that did not prevent her from leading 
you to battle, and going to jail. Do not therefore 
withdraw. your protest because of the imagined 
indispensability of the ‘Mahatma.’ 


“But if you*feel that I was right in making the 
truce and deserve your support, I ask you to give me 
not half-hearted but whole-hearted support. You must 
understand that your delegation cannot be so stupid 
as to forget the sacrifices and the sufferings the nation 
has gone through. Rest assured that they will not 
sell the country.” 


The Twenty Points 


In moving the resolution on fundamental rights in 
the open Congress Gandhiji, speaking in Hindi, said: 
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those who 
in intricate 


“This resolution is meant for 
are no legislators, who are not interested 
questions of constitution, who will not take an active 
part in the administration of the country. It is meant 
to indicate to the poor inarticulate Indian the broad 
features of Swaraj or Ramaraj. Before my march to 
Dandi I had included some of these features in my 
eleven points. These have been made more compre- 
hensive. They are now presented to you in a separaté 
resolution. They were advisedly omitted from the main 
resolution because that would have made the mandate 
for the delegation -burdensome. But by passing this 
resolution we make it clear to the world and to our 
own people what we propose to do as soon as we 
come into power, Let Goverament also take note of 
it. Let those who may have to deal with us at the 
Round Table Conference also take note of the fact 
that the Vicerov, under Swaraj, should not get more 
than Rs. 500 per month. The position has been made 
as clear as possible, in order that we may ,pot be 
accused of having sprung sudden surprises on thos3 
who have to deal with us. They are also meant to 
forewarn all concerned. Let them prepare themselves 
for the coming legislation by modelling their lives in 
the light of the coming changes. 


“1 shall take a few instances. Clause IV 
of the fundamental rights protects the culture, language 
and scripts of the minority. Now though I am sure 
that Islamic and Aryan cultures are not . mu‘ually 
exclusive and fundamentally different, I must recognise 
that Musalmans look upon Islamic culture as distinc- 
tive fron Aryan. Let us therefore cultivate tolerante. 
Let us try to learn the Urdu language and Urdu script 
and understand the Musalmans’ insistence on it. 


“Then there is the aboli-ion of all disibilities attach- 
ing to women, in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour etc. The moment this is done 
many of the disabilities to which the women are 
subjected will cease. So far as the Congress is 
concerned, we have admitted no such disability. We 
have had Dr. Besant and Shrimati Sarojini Devi as 
ow presidents and in the future free state it will be 
open to us to have women presidents, 

“Religious neutrality is another important provision. 
Swaraj will favour Hinduism no more than Islam, nor 
Islam more than Hinduism. But in order that we may 
have a state based on religious neutrality, let us from 
now adopt the principle in our daily affairs. Let not 
a Hindu merchant hesitate to have deserving Muslims 
as his employees, and let every Ctngressman make 
religious neutrality his creed in every walk of life, 

Item number five deserves the immediate attention 
of all mill and factory owners wo should anticipate 
humane legislati:1 foreshadowed in the clause. 


“The last item relates to the control of usury. Islam 
stri:tly prohibits the charging of interest but there is 
Bo reason why usury should not be 


regarded as 
criminal in a Hindu, 


The Pathans have forgotten the 


Islamic injunction, have followd. our bad example 
and are known to charge from 200 to 300 per cent. 
interest. 


I wish 1 could persuade Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan to go to our parts to wean his co-religionists from 
usury. Let also our bankers and money.-lenders 
betimes make drastic reductions in their rates of 
interest, lest drastic legislation should find them 
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unprepared. The peasants are being crushed to 
extinction, so let the money-lenders adopt 8 ;er cent. 
as the maximum rate to afford them some relief, 

“Tet the zamindars and the Mahirajas be assured 
that the Congress does not seek to destroy them, but 
is determited to destroy all wrong and 
injustice. Let them make an earnest endeavour to 
understand the. grievances of their tenants and introduce 
adequate measures of relief before legislation overtakes 
them, It is open to them to join the Congress as 
Raja Saheb of Kalakankar and Chowdhary Raghuvir- 
naravan Sioha have done. 

“1 et it be understood that this resolution by no 
means has any finality. It is open to the A. ee 
to revise, amend or add to the twenty points and so 
let no one oppose the resolution for mere difference on 
matters of detail. Those however who are. opposed to 
the policy and principle must reject it, but they must 
bear in mind that the poor man’s Swaraj is soon 
coming and let them not be found unprepered when it 
actually comes. Fes 


Working Committee Resolution: 


The following resolutions were passed by the 
Working Committee on 2sd April: 

“The Working Committee appoints a committee 
consisting of Mr.D, N. Bahadurji, Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai and Mr, J. C. Kumarappa 
(convener )to carry outa scrutiny into the financial 
transactions of the East India Company and the 
British Government in India ard the so-cilled Public 
Debt of India, aod to report on the obligations which 
should in future be borne by India or England. 
committee be requested to present its 
end of May.” 


“With reference to the Congress resrlution No. 5 


appointing delegition to the Round Table Conference, 
the W rking Committee is of opinion that Mthatma 


Toe 
report by tHe 


Gandhi should b2 the sole delegate on benalf of 
the Congress.” 
“With reference to the MResolution No. 3 of 


the Congress Mr. Nariman is hereby appointed to 
collect from all provinces the mames, addresses, 
occupations, sentences and nature of offences of 
prisoners and others covered by the resolution.” 
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Pecatis Khadi Behitition 


If the Karachi Congress was a marvel of what 
devoted, intelligent and organised effort could achieve 
within-a very brief space of time, the Khadi exhibition 
was no less so on a smaller scale, Looking to the 
very few days at the disposal of ‘the organisers and 
imprisonment of many of the workers as also to their 
attention being diverted by exhibitions in various 
provinces, the success of this year’s exhibition was 
quite unique. It was an exclusively Khadi exhibition, 
and the fact that it attracted on an average 10,000 visitors 


a day is proof of the fact that Khadi 
tniversal attention. 


The exhibition was naturally divided into an exhi- 
bition court, a charts court, an arts court and a sales court. 
All combined conspired to make the exhibition as 
inspiring and instructive as attractive for the lover of 
art and the aristrocrat going in for fineries, for the 
middle class man whose scanty purse sometimes limits 
his patriotism and for the poor folk who must 
spin to eke out a livelihood. That it was a successful 
ehallenge to the critics and the scoffers, 
any yet alive, goes without saying. 

‘The Splendour that was Ind’ 

The den onstration court was unique of its kind 
during recent years. Little bits of Kashmir with its 
wonderful wool-spinners, weivers and shawl workers, 
as also the dumb ram and ewe that yield their glossy 
silken wool in order that man may be clothed, were 
transplanted from Kashmir to Karachi—minus of course 
the wonderful scenery of Kashmir. Every process from 
shearing. up to taking Sni~hed wool'e. yarn to the loom, 
converting used woollen lohis into pattus, manufacturing 
namdaan malida and all varities of woollens that one 
associates with Kashmir but has never seen actually 
being made, were beng demonstrated. The Khadi 
movement has stimulated the production of some of 
these costly fabrics and infused hope into the artisan 
who was languishing for want of patronage. A family of 
weavers working at a pashmina shawl for months and 
months demonstrated part of the ‘Splen¢our that was Ind’. 
The whole Kashmir court seemed to leave no excuse 
for those who- would use foreign woollens on the ground 
that similar indigenous ones were not available. 

Part of the court was occupied by the trahman 
woman of Bihar spianing on her takli yarn up'to 120 
counts and the weaver who was converting this into 
the famous fabric popularly known as ‘Dacca Muslin.’ 
The art of weaving fine takli yarn of high counts 
was almost extinct in these parts. The Bihar branch 
of the A. 1. S. A. after investigation and effort has 
suc:essfully revived it with the result that it produces 
fine muslin worth Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 a month. It may 
be noted that every inch of this cloth was sold long 
before the exhibition was closed. 

There was also the Andhra woman who cards her 
cotton with ber own fingers, makes it into slivers which 
she would not soil with her fingers, but must manipulate 

in a banana bark holder, and spins her high count 
cotton which is still the wonder of all India. 

A corner was‘occupied by the modest wool spinner 
and weaver of Gadro ( Tharparkar ) in Sindh. They 
were there to comfort the ppor man with the thought 
that if he must content himself_ only with admiring 
the Kashmir art, he can have ~ quantities of woollen 
cloth to keep himself from cold at the price of 4 to 7 


commands 


if there are 
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amnas a ward The 1 woman who was. working at nie 
wheel was blind, and the renewal of the industry has 
revived numerous families who now bring to the 
A. I. S. A. depot in Gadro 40 lbs. of yarn every day. 
Art Section 

The art section contained all varieties of cotton, 
woollen and silk fabrics from all the principal centres 
in India, the Farrukhabad printing exhibited in the 
Meerut Khaddar Bhandar attracting the attention of all 
visitors. Much of this artistic printing was being done on 
mill cloth and exported to America and other countries 
going in for artistic designs. The Meerut branch of 
the A. I. S, A. now gets Khadi cloth printed with all these 
designs, and bids fair to satisfy the most fas'idious whe 
would make their. drawing ‘rooms centres of attraction. 

The Year’s Progress 

The charts section provided the student with all 
the necessary facts and figures about the economics 
of Khadi. There is room enough to make them 
still more attractive, and some of the charts which do 
mot require revision year after year can be printed and 
made arailable at every Khadi shop in India in the 
vernacular of the province. In this connection it may 
be noted that Sjt. Jerajani, whose passion for Khadi is 
equalled onlv by his energy as businessman, issued during 
the last month daily bulletins about the exhibition in 
Sindhi, Gujarati and English which certainly went a — 
great way in making the exhibition popular. 


That we have made rapid strides in the 
production and sale of Khadi was evident from 


the ahstracts 


published by the All-India Spinners’ 
Association 


When the Satyagraha campaign was 
launched, it was feared that it might not be possible 
to cope with the demand which the progress of the 
movement would naturally stimulate. But the actual 
work falsified all fears, and all the provinces combined 
produced 68 per cent. more Khadi during the vear 
ending September 1930 than during the previous 
year. The increase in Andhra was 133 per cent., in 
Maharashtra 115 per cent., in the Punjab 115 per cent. 
and in the U.P. the increase was 204 per cent—the 
Meerut Khaddar Bhandar meeting the demand from various 
parts of India when all other provinces proclaimed their 
inability to export the Khadi outside their own 
area. Sales also showed a corresponding increase, viz., 61 
per cent., the increase in the U. P. beng 145 per cent.. in 
Sindh. 197 per cent. and in the Punjab 97 percent. The 
increase in the number of depots is remarkable, and 
private effort is now running a close race with the 
A. 1. S.A.,as is evident from these figures: A. I. S. A. 
depots in ‘28~’29 were 190 and 221 in ‘2930; aided 
depot: in ‘28-’29 were 70 anil 8lin ‘29-'30; but the 
independent depots more than doubled themselves, the 
number for the last year being 298 as against 124 for 
the previous year. 

But these figures do not show sufficiently the 
possibilities of progress in production, Unfortunately 
we have not yet available anything like accurate 
figures of spinners and weavers engaged in the great 
Khadi industry. But a careful census taken in the 
Adampur tehsil in the Punjab shows that there are 
no Jess than 35,000 spinners still plying their wheels 
jn that tehsil. It produces more cloth than it needs 
and nearly 1,00,000 rupees worth of cloth is exported. 
Multiply Adampur by a thousand and you solve the 
cloth problem of India for all time. 
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‘Bat the thing to be borne in mind is that those 
whe & not produce their own yarn ought to make up 
their mwmds to use coarse Khadi which can be produced 
in millions &f yards. Parts of Rajputana, U. P. and 
the Punjab produce cheap Khadi which is within 
the poorest, and all that is needed is 
a determined effort to spread the Khadi atmosphere 
wherever it is absent. From this point of view the 
presence of scores of Parsiand Sindhi girls of respectable 
families dressed from top to toe in Khadi serving 
as volunteers in the Khadi exhibition and explaining 
to the visitors the various processes in their respective 
courts was most valuable and capable of far-reaching 
conseqnetices. Efforts should be made in all provinces 
to orgatiise exhibitions after the Karachi model and to 
enlist the help of volunteers of both the sexes to carry 
on the Khadi propaganda. M. D. 


The Case for India’ 


Mr, Durant, philosopher and teacher, director of the 
Labour Temple School, one of the most successful 
experiments in adult education in New York, came 
recently to India to study her cultural history for his 
Story of Civilization. He had no thought of this 
contemporary world; his interests were scholarly and 
academic. A few months in India revolutionised his 
outlook. “1 saw such things in India,” he writes, 
“as made me feel that study and writing were 
frivolous things in the presence of a people—one fifth 
of the human race—suffering poverty and oppression 
bitterer than any to be found elsewhere on the earth. 
I was horrified. 1 had not thought it possible that 
any Government could allow ~its subjects to sink to 
such misery. . . . I began to feel that I had 
come upon the greatest crime in all] history.” 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book is 
the story of Mr. Durant’s conversion. 

“TI came to India,” he says, “admiring the British, 
marvelling at their imperial capacity for establishing 
order and peace, and thankful for the security which 
their policing of the world’s waters has given to every 
traveller. I left India, feeling that its awful poverty is 
an unanswerable indictment of its alien Government; 
it is overwhelming evidence that the British ownership 
of India has been a calamity and a crime.” 

The sense of this crime drove him into print: 

“Any map, who sees this crime and does not 
speak out, is a coward. Any Englishman or any 
American, seeing it and not revolted by it, does not 
deserve his country or his name.” But Mr, Durant 
deserves well of his country. He is one of those 
Americans who, in the words of Lala Lajpatrai, 
“stand for the freedom of the world, who know no 
distinction of colour, race or creed; and who prefer 
a religion of love, humanity and justice.” The case for 
India, as he presents it, is overwhelming; it is fortified 
by statistics, made vivid by its records of past and 
present history. It is written with deep and passionate 
sincerity. He describes India and her civilization, 

“a civilization 5,000 years old, endlessly 
rich in philosophy, literature, religion and art, 
and infinitely appealing in its ruined grandeur 
and its weaponless struggle for liberty.” 

He re-tells the story of ‘the rape of a continent,’ the 
consequent poverty, the economic destruction, the social 

* Phe Case for India, by Will Durant (Now York: Simon 
end Schuster), 1930, pp. 239. 
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destruction, the educational and medical services starved 
in the interests of an unwieldy and extravagant bureau- 
cratic and military establishment. He gives an attractive 
chapter to the person of Gandhiji, “ in all probability 
the most important, and beyond all doubt the most 
interesting figure in the world today.” He tells the 
story of the Revolution. “It was Woodrow Wilson 
who started the Indian Revolution,” for his ringing 
phrases about. democracy, self-government and _ the 
rights of small nations were heard with eagerness by all 
the subject.peoples. The story is traced from 1905, and 
describes with great power that “ barbaric orgy of military 
sadism’ at. Amritsar, the recent tragedy at Peshawar, 
and the scenes on the Maidan in Bombay; ‘scenes 
unknown in history since the Coliseum; it was as if 
the primitive Christians were once again fighting with 
silent suffering against an oppressive Rome.’ At last 
the ‘Case for England’ is put, and put well— you can 
almost hear some fairly intelligent colonel stating it! 

Mr. Durant does not, however, advocate the severing 
of all connection between India and England: 

“It would be unwise to seek now complete 
independence for India, or complete democracy... . 
The British Empire is still a magnificent organiza- 
tion, an aréa of order and safety in a chaotic 
world, . .. We believe that India’s safest place in - 
this acquisitive and murderous world is within the 
British Commonwealth.” 

Home Rule, he thinks, must not be long delayed, 
but not given too suddenly. India should accept a 
diminishing foreign control for another decade, and give 
guarantees that Home Rule will do no injury toestablished 
foreign investments, or legitimate trade, or religious 
minorities, or existing Governments in the Indian States. 


With such conclusions we can hardly be in 


‘complete accord. Mr. Durant’s arguments really lead 


to a far more radical conclusion. Complete  inde- 
pendence (which does not mean isolation) is for 
India a moral necessity: she does not seek safety, she 
seeks self-respect and honour. If India is to be true 
to Gandhiji’s ideal of Rama rajya, which is Sanskrit 
for ‘the Kingdom of God,’ she must oppose not merely 
the British Empire, but imperialism as such. There 
is no safety for the sow! in an imperialist organization, 

But in the main, The Case for India is an 
admirable plea (we have hardly seen a better ) for 
India’s freedom. It is written with generosity, insight 
and sincerity—the fitting work of one who could say; 
“TI kpow of nothing in the world that ] would rather 
do today than be of help to India.’ 
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Weekly Letter 
Parsi Rajakiya Sabha, Karachi 


This weekly letter is frankly a misnomer inas- 
much as it does not cover events of the week which 
were crowded out in the last number by more 
important topics. But I may not omit them altogether 


and shall therefore overtake them in a week when 
there is no‘hing particular to note. 


Let no one think from the heading that the body 
of which T am about to talk is by any means a 
‘communal’ body, in the present-day sense of the 


term. ‘Communal’ has come to acquire almost a 
special meaning now-a-days, and is regarded as a 
synonym for ‘anti-national. The Parsi Rajakiya 


Sabha of Karachi, which owes its existence to the 
efforts of Sjts.Jamshed Mehta, Sidhwa and Barjorji 
Bharucha, is in no way anti-national; it is indeed 
national in every sense of the term. It has for its 
object the propagation of political education, Khadi 
and Swadeshi propaganda and prohibition, It is com- 
munal only in the sense that its membership is 
confined to Parsis, but there too the rules of the 
Sabha have made it assume a_ national character in- 
asmuch as no Parsi who does not believe in 
Swadeshi or prohibition may be a member of the 
Sabha. Having this and similar restrictions and with 
the fulfilment of some items of the national programme 
as the end in view, all communities may have 
organisations like the Parsi Rajakiya Sabha. Ina 
word any organisation meant to help a particular com- 
munity fulfil the national programme ceases to be 
communal; and ‘any organisation which restricts its 
activities to serving the narrow interests of a particular 
community is communal. The former lays a_ special 
emphasis on the duties of the community to the 
nation, the latter on the rights and interests of a 
particular community as apart from those of other 
communities or apart from those of the body politic. 
If this enun-iation of the principle is unobjection- 
able, and having already stated that the body in 
question is not communal in the light of this principle, 
I may say that the question for discussion suggested by 
Sjt. Sidhwa to Gandhiji, who was invited to address 
the newly started organisation in Kirachi, would seem 
to jar on one’s national instincts as it did on Gandhiji’s, 
And he immediately applied the corrective in his own 
happy manner: “I did not suspect that my Parsi 
friends were so timid, but Sjt. Sidhwa has disillusioned 
me Let me therefore reassure you that the Parsi 
community’s interes's do not need to be safeguarded 
in any scheme of Swaraj—inasmuch as the hanaful 
of men and women belonging to that adventurous 
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and resourceful community have never found any 
difficulty in any corner of the globe wherever they 
may have chanced to go. There were for instance 
only a few Parsi families in Porbandar in the days of 
my childhood when my father was Prime Minister 
there. But those families had carved out a status for 
themselves in the State. Why? Was it because their 
interests had been specially safeguarded by the State ? 
Parsi Ru:tomji of happy memory enjoyed a unique 
position in the public life of the Indian community in 
South Africa not because he enjoyed any special privileges 
but because he had that resourcefulness and tact and 
public spirit with which Parsis are specially endowed. 


“And who am I to safeguard your interests under 
Swaraj? Proportionately, perhaps, out of a population 
of a hundred thousand your community had more 
jail going Satyagrahis’and Khadi wearers than any other 
community, or at any rate the Hindus. I have never 
met with a Parsi anywhere in the world content with 
the lot of an under-dog and wherever you have gone 
you have made your way in the world. What need 
have you for any special guarantees or safeguards ? 
Supposing you were given proportional representation 
on the legislatures and on the cabinet, how many of 
you would be elected? But by your qualities of 
head and heart your men hold the foremost positions 
everywhere. I would therefore ask you to cast off 
such fears. You are called fire worshippers keeping 
the fires eternally blazing. I assure you that your sun 
is never going to set.” 

Let other small communities apply these remarks 
mutatis mutandis to themselves and feel secure in the 
knowledge that there will always be some nationalists 
who will prefer to lay down their lives to sacrificing 
the interests of a minor community. 

‘Equal Rights’ 

In the light of Gandhijits remarks quoted in the 
note above, his speech in the old Council Hall at 
Delhi, on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which he 
was inv:ted toaddress, will be better understood- That 
it was delivered in Hindi may well worry the 
Times of India which might now have to add to 
its staff a number of Hindi-knowing reporters and 
correspondents. In fact one may assure the journal 
that with a better knowledge of Hindi and _ therefore 
of India it will in future be guarded against perpetrating 
amusing howlers like the one of making the province 
of Utkal a place in Khulna district. But it did not 
worry the merchants who understood and appreciated 
it better than they would have done English. But the 
Times of India’s sarcastic reference to Gandhiti’s Hindi 
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really illustrates with peculiar force the 
Gandhiji’s remarks at the meeting of the Federation. 
Because there were half a dozen Europeans at the 


meeting who will not learn Hindi (they will pardon 
the assumption if it is not correct, but should blame 


not me but the Times of India for it ), and 
perhaps because there was the reporter of the paper 
also who will not learn Hindi (or who knew better 


Hindi than Gandhiii), he shou'd have addressed the 
whole Federation composed of 43 different commercial 


and mercantile associations drawn from all parts of India 
in Engli-h seems,to be preposterous, But it is on a par 
with the Englishman’s talk of ‘Safeguards.’ Having 
said this, I reproduce elsewhere for the benefit of the 
Englishman ignorant of Hindi a resume in English of that 
important speech. Perhaps the Englishmen will understand 
the, speech better in the light of this brief but necessary 
exposure of the Anglo-Indian journal’s claim that 
Gandhiji should have adressed the Federation in English. 
Join the Congress 

In the course of the address I have just refered to, 
Gandhiji made an appeal to the mercantile class to 
join the Congress, rather than expect the Congress to 
consult with them whenever economic questions were 
being discussed and decided upon by the Congress. 
Not that the Congress would not confer with the 
merchants, It has on its Public Debt Committee and 
other Committees well known Indians who are not 


Congressmen. But the appeal to join the C-ngress 
bas been made not only to the merchants; it was 


made to the Parsis at Karachi, it was made to all 
the members of the Federation, it was made to the 
youths, and it was made to the Ulema (the Muslim 
divines ) who had assembled in Conference at Karachi, 
I shall reproduce here only that part of the speech at 
the Ulemas’ Conference, which contained this appeal, 
although the whole speech has an importance of its own: 

“It is not right to say that the Congress is a Hindu 
organi:ation. What is the Congress to do if Muslims 
would not care to go into it? The C: ngress is based on 
adult franchise, and any adult Hindu or Musalman 
can join the Congress. No community is excluded. 
Ask the Muslim friends who are members of the 
Congress, and they will tell you that they have not 
come to grief by having joined the Congress. I ask 
you therefore not to suspect that the Congress is a 
H.ndu organisation. I ask every one of you to join 
the Congress and to take charge of it, But one can. 
not take charge of it by force. It can be done only 
by willing service. Ever since the Congress was s arted, 
those who have served it have had charge of it. And 
yet the Congress does not belong only to them, does 
not stand only for them, it belongs to and stands for 
all. It is the Swaraj Government in embryo. Its 
prestige is ever so much superior to that of the 
British Government, and the Congress President is 


greater than the Viceroy. Only monied people and men 
in high places know the Vicersy. One needs a motorcar 


to reach the Viceregal House. But the Pd rest man 
knows the Congress President (at present Sardar 
Vallabhbhai) and can walk up ty him. The Sardar 
has dedicated himself to the service of the country, 
and he who serves the poor is great in the eyes of 
God, If you want to be in Power. under Swaraj, I 
invite you to assume the reins of the Congress now by 
joining it in large numbers, It is the most powerful 
organisation in the country, join it, We will welcome 


you.” M. D. 


truth of 
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A Proud Record 


For the first time during its ten years’ existencs 
those in charge of the Gujarat Vidvapith—Sjt. Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar the Principal and Sjt. Narahari Parikh 
the Registrar—allowed themselves to yield toa feeling 
of gratification at the progress achieved during the 
year by the Vidyapith. Kakasaheb said in effect that 
the Vidyapith had justified its existence during the 
year and that the students had had the wu: ique 
opportunity of receiving an education which was worth 
the name. That however need not and cannot mean 
that the Vidyapith had no record in the ~past to be 
proud of. In fact the last year’s achievement was the 
perfected fruit of the concentrated endeavour of the 
past ten years towards giving the students a training 
for life. The Gujarat Vidyapith has as its motto: “that 
education is education which makes for freedom,’ 
and the whole Vidyapith with its staff and students 
plunged whole-heartedly into the fight for freedom. 
Here is the record: ‘Four teachers and 16 students 
went as a pilot party ahead of you when you started 
on. your march. Of these 9 were ultimately absorbed 
in the marching contingent. Then the Vidyapith seat 
6 batches for Satyagraha propaganda. In this there 
were 6 teachers and 25 students. The Vidyapith 
professors, teachers and associates are 41 strong, 27 of 
whom participa‘ed in the fight and 17 went to jail. 
Of the 77 students above the age of 16, 65 joined 
the struggle and 45 went to jail.’ 

Bot that is not all. The details behind the figures 
reveal a prouder record. Among the professors who 
went to jail was Sj. Narahari Pankh, the Registrar, who, 
unbowed stood thuugh beeding under a shower of 
lathi blows, got his head broken and immortalifed 
himself and the Vidyapith on the field of Dharasna, 
Even the Times of India paid atribute to his bravery, 
and the whole of Gujarat felt that in the absence of 
Gandhiji pure non-vivlence had _ incarnated itself 
in Naraharibhai. Among the students many had 
their share of the /athi blows, and the ladies who were 
ei her students or graduates of the Vidyapith cr on 
its staff did not lag behind. In fact their part in the 
fight was described by Gandhiji in his speech as the 
crowning triunph of the Vidyapith. Shrimau Khorshed- 
behn Naoroji was in charge of the picketing in 
Ahmed bad district, Shrimats Mridulabehn and Rama- 
behn gave all their time to picketing of foreign cloth 
and kindred activities. Shrimati Khorshedbehn went 
thrice .to jail. Among the old students of the Vidyapith 
Shrimati Maaibehn Patel went twice to jail and 
Shriniatis Induma:i Shech, Tara Mashru wala, Vasundhara, 
Jyotsna and Pramila rendered spendid service. The 
Teport is naturally silent about the contribution of the 
members of the Senate. The bulk of them too were 
imprisoned as Satyagrahis., 

The contribution of those who were reserved for 
non-comba‘ant service was in no way meagre. With 
Kakasaheb at their head, so long as he was out of 
jail, they trained 127 young men in the principles of 
Satyagraha. They prepared several valuable books, 
one of them beimg a spelling dctionary of the Gujarati 
language. The students who remained behind turned 
out a fair amount of manual work. 

For the first time in its existeace the Vidyapith. 
gave diplomas wiithvut examination, those who had 
passed the test with distinciion—and who had not ?— 
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in the fight for freedom getting a special diploma, 
There’ was also a shorter course for those 
Intending to dedicate themselves to village work. 


Their course was less literary and more manual and 
touchd mainly the village problems, 


Gandhiji’s speech this time struck an entirely new 
departure. It was addressed not so much to the 


students of the Vidyapih as to the soldiers of 
Swaraj: 


“T hope the village dikshits will not think Jess. 


of themselves than the snataks. Theirs is no small 
task. I should not ba surprised if the former beat the 
latter by their record of work. I for one would say 
that there is more need for these dikshits than for 
suataks, for I have been saying since the inception 
of the Vidyapith that we must reach the villages 
through the Vidyapith. The snataks’ ambition should 
also be to qualify themselves for service in the villages, 


We have not yet fully realised how the Vidyapith has 
served the nation,’ 


Having said this, he paid a well deserved tribute to 


those who had taken a worthy part in the fight for 
freedom: 


“Iam delighted beyond measure to know of the 
part you have played in the great struggle. The 
Bihar Vidyapith and Kashi Vidyapith also distinguished 
themselves in a like manner. When the history of 
the Sght comes to be written, the contribution of our 
Vidyapiths to the struggle will occupy a large space in 
it. Even the world will be proud of your glorious 
record, When in jail I read something about the 
students and teachers of the Vidyapith, I naturally drew 
a comparison between Government educational institutions 
ani the national ones, and I felt that our programme 
for boycott of Government educational institutions had 
more than justified itself. When I say this, I do not 
lose sight of the fact that Government schools and 
colleges are still full of students. There is also the 
more painful fact that studen‘s are so eager to go to 
those institutions that they do not hesitate to sign the 
most abject. apologies and to pay fines to get admission 
to them, [ have known circulars by heads or directors 
of the educatiynal department that those who may 
have directly or indirectly taken part in the struggle or 
who may have gone to jail may not be readmitred 
until after the previous sanction of these heads, What 
is one to say of t1ose students and of those directors of 
education? I wonder if you know any hing about the 
Government's attitude with regard to the Hindu University, 
It would have lost its grant, but for the fearlessness and 
the realiness for saciifice of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji. But even if the grait had been forfeited, 
Mala viyaji would not have shed a single tear, He was 
de‘ermined that the universi-y should ratier go without 
the grant than that any teacher or student who served 
the country be penalised for his service. 


“Tet the proud record of the Vidyapith fill the 
snataks and dikshits with pride that they are tne 
alumni of no less an institution than the Gujarat 


Vidyapith. Let them not feel that they had joined the 
ifstitution through sheer helplessness. Let them not 
be depressed by the thought that they are a handful, 
Though a handful they are like the ocean, an! though 
the students of Government institutions resemble by 
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their numbers the ocean, they are as unreal as mirage. 
For the education that they receive and the life they 
are taught to Jive cannot give them the vital 
energy to win Swaraj, whereas an institution like the 
Vidyapith can do so. in a large measure as one 
can see from the last year’s record, Let those who 
have helped to maintain the Vidyapith realise that their 
money has been spent to noble purpose and that it 
has come back to them with compound interest. Let 
them study the Registrar’s report and see if any insti- 
tution in India can boast of a prouder record. I invite 
their attention to Kakasaheb’s appeal for funds and 


and trust that the money needed will be paid up 
automatically.” 
But that led him to the question of economy 


in national expenditure and the duty of those who 
would have to run the Swaraj Government in 
future: 


“T want you to study the Vidyapith accounts. You 
will see that strict economy has been maintained, 1 
do vot think any one can beat me in my passion for 
guarding and expending public money like a miser. 
The reason is obvious. Public money belongs to the 
poor public of India than whom there is none poorer 
on earth. That is why I asked the Sardar to make 
drastic cuts in the next year’s budget for Gujarat. 
I am hoping that the provisional settlement may lead on 
to permanent peace, and I shall leave no stone unturned 
to achieye it. But man is often powerless before 
Nature. I at any rate cannot strive with Nature, and 
Nature seems for the tinse being to be against us. 
And if God wills that there should be no peace, you 
may be sure that the next struggle will be fiercer than 
the last and will engulf us all. And it may have to 
be fought without any resources, Gujarat may be 
always ready to contribute funds, but even the resources 
of Gujarat are not inexhaustible, Let us therefore 
think twice before we expend a pie and curtail our 
expenditure io all directions. I have often wondered 
where we gat all our cars from, and whether we need 
them really. I know I often use motorcar but let 
no one follow my bad example. Let the saatak and 
the dikshit of the Vidyapith make a point of going 
out to the villages on foot whenever possible. Let us 
be worthy of Swaraj when it comes. Let us reme nber 
that we have 20 points now instead of 11 which contain 
the quintessence of Swaraj, and let me tell you that 
it was not I who fixe] the maximum salary of the 
Swaraj Viceroy at Rs. 500 but Paniit Jawaharlal. He 
has given his thought to the problem and he has 
delibzrately fixed that amount. And if that is to be 
the salary of the Viceroy, what is to be the remu- 
neraion of an ordinary worker? Let us keep that 
ideal in mind and cut our coat according to our cloth. 
The Goverament of tolay collects taxes by force and 
recovers revenue at the point of the bayonet, In 
Swaraj we shill not be able to do so, we will have 
numerous Gadhwalis to refuse to use arms against 
their brethren. Let us therefore order our affairs in 
the terns of the poor of the land. Let us not go to 
sleep, now that there is a provisional settlement. We 
have to be more wakeful, more cautious, more careful 
aad let us be ready to account for every pie that we 
receive from the public.” 


M. D. 
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The Cult of Violence 
(By M. K, Ganput ) 


Mr, Peddie’s murder and the making of the murderer 
of Mrs. Curtis a hero at the Sikh League meeting 
bring out in clear light the tragic fact that the cult 
of violence has still many votaries. The extolling of 
murderers is being overdone. If we are to sing the 
praises of every murderer because the murder has a 
political motive behind it, we should proceed from 
praising the deed to the deed itself. The praising of 
Sajjansingh as a hero raises a doubt in my mind 
about the wisdom of my having been the author of 
the Congress resolution about Bhagatsingh. My motive 
was plain enough, The deed was condemned. The 
spirit of bravery and sacrifice was praised. The hope 
behind was that we would thereby be able to 
distinguish between the deed and the motive, and 
ultimately learn to detest deeds such as_ political 
murders, no matter how high the motive might be. 
But the <ffect of the Congress resolution has been 
perhaps quite the contrary. It seems to have given a 
passport for extolling murder itself. I repeat my 
deliberate opinion that whatever may be true of other 
countries, in India at least political murder can only 
harm the country. This is much more true whilst an 
experiment on the largest scale yet known to the world 
is being made to win liberty through strictly peaceful 
methods, He who runs can see that the experiment 
has proved its merit beyond all expectation, and is 
almost on the point of succeeding. I make buld to say 
that had the experiment not been interrupted by 
political murders and the violence in thought and less 
often in speech and still less often in action of civil 
resisters, India would by this time have been free, 


Non-violence is the weapon not of the weak but 
of the strong. Non-violence means forgiving an injury 
and not retaliating. ** Forgiveness is an ornament of 
the strong,’ says a Sanskrit proverb. Yudhishthira 
gave an exhibition of this quality when he 
even though provoked beyond measure by Virata 
not only forgave kim but took extraordinary measures 
to protect him against the wrath «f his brother Arjuna 
who would but for those precawions have killed him 
for insulting and injuring the great king Yudhishthira. 

Non-violence is not a mechanical performance, It 
is the finest quali:y of the heart and comes by training. 
When it comes, it seems, because it is, natural, and 
the possessor wonders that it should have cost any 
trouble at all in its attainment. What can be more 
jatural than to re‘urn blowfor blow, says the beast in 
us. What can be more natural or more human ‘than 
that we should return a blow with forgiveness, says 
the man in us. He who gave the blow was 
ignorant and forgot himself. Why should the injured 
person betray ignorance and forget himself? Are the 
many wives who suffer the brutalities of their 
brutal husbands more than human because they forgive 
their husbands? They would of course do better if 
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they would not add pampering to their forgiveness and 
would withdraw co-operation from their husbands for 
the latter’s own sakes. 

But let me not go into ceeper waters. Those who 
profess non-violence should realise their strength and 
be nop-vivlent in thought, word and deed. Let these, 
who still doubt the efficacy of the nor—violent method 
and are rot sure of that of the violent method, ponder 
over the following: 

1. India’s millions have no tradition of the violent 
method, 

2. They, the villagers, have never been known to 
have combined on any large scale to use the violent 
method. 

3, They have no definite idea as yet of political 
freedom in terms of India as one country. 

4,.Where as in Europe the people have gained 
their freedom by the violent method, the people were 
more or less trained in the use of arms. 

5. They, the peoples of Europe, gained their free- 
dom by being able to use greater violence than the 
enthroned authority. 

6. It is at least doubtful if they, not excluding the 
English, have got real freedom. The masses there still 
feel that they are being ground down by the moneyed 
classes who have the reins of government in theif 
bands. Look at their varied problems ever increasing 
in perplexity. ; 

7. In India on the other hand we know that it is 
through the non-violent method alone that the pheno- 
menal mass con:ciousness, including the awakening of 
women, has come into being. 

8. We know as a proved fact that where the peasple 
erred and became violent, they lost grouad, became 
demoralised and were cowed down. 

If 1 were to give more thorght to the past twelve 
months I could elaborate the list. But as it ‘is, it is 
perhaps enough for my purpose. 

To those who have settled convictions in favour 
of the viclent method, I say: ‘You will give me the 
same credit that you claim fur yourselves for love of the 
country. If so, you should accept my testimony that 
by mixing your method wih mine you protract the 
agony. The belief which, I know, some of you hold 
that an occa ional murder of an official helps the 
cause is wholly unfounded. On the contrary I 
know that every muder has hampered me in my 
pursuit. | know that you are as anxious as l am, you 
will probably say you are more anxious than I am, for 
the release of all political prisoners. You must admit 
that the terrorist method can can only retard their 
discha:ge. Constituted as this Government is, all 
goveroments are, they will not discharge political 
offenders convic’ed of violence when political violeace 
takes place. All things considered, ‘herefore, you will 
do well to listen to my advice and reques', and 
suspend your activities whilst the nation is giving a 
trial to my experiment.’ 


To Subscribers 
Government not having still returned the confiscated 
machinery, we are encoun'ering great difficulty in 
bringing out the paper in time Subscribers will there. 
fore k ndly excuse us if they receiv2 their copy a day 
later than usual, 


Manager, Young India 
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An Englishman’s Dilemma 
(By M. K. Ganpur) 

India knows the Englishman who carried my letter 
containing the eleven points to the Viceroy aid who waged 
a ceaseless struggle in the face of heavy odds in England 
whilst the civil disobedience was going on. Mr Reginald 
Reynolds now writes the following plaintive letter: 

“I was very glad to hear from you in reply to 
my letter. Before this reply came the newspapers 
had already irformed me, of course, of all that 
happened at Delhi, which from my point of view 
so badly needed explanation. 

“| must frankly confess that your letter leaves 
me entirely unconvinced. No one who knows you 
would doubt your sincerity, and so long as you can 
still speak for India, it is hardly the business of 
any Englishman to _ criticise your actions. 
Nevertheless, you will be the first to recognise my 
complete right to disagree with you, which I do 
emphatically on the following points: 

“1, The Government is not pledged to grant 
Purna Swaraj, and it would be thrown out if it 
attemp’ed to do so. Macdonald only remains in 
office because he has not the courage to deal 
justly with your country, and justice would cost him 
that office. If you accept less than Purna Swaraj,— 
less than your birthright, that is to say,— where 
does the Independence Resolution at Lahore come in, 
and how does it differ from “ Dominion Status’? 
What advance was made, and what did the pledge 
really mean ? 

“2. Oppression still continues. How do you 
hope for freedom from the hands of those who 
defy Indian public opinion and use their armed 
forces to drive bargains with you on your own soil 
for a ‘truce’? Where is the ‘change of heart’? 

“3. From time to time you have put forward 
terms—ihe Delhi Manifesto of November 1929, 
your own Eleven Points, the terms you gave to 
Slocombe, the ‘Gandhi- Nehru Terms.’ What has 
become of these? The Government meets them in 
graceful ‘concessions’ whereby a_ few are to be 
fulfi'led in some measure at ifs own ‘ discretion.’ But: 

“ Tney have not pledged themselves to anything 
in the way of self government. 

“Nothing secures the proper and adequate re- 
presentation of Congress in the forthcoming 
Conference ( where you may easily be swamped by 
reactionaries appointed by the Government as 
supplied tor the previous Conference). 

“There is no promise of the conditional release 
of all political prisoners (including those in jail 
before the present campiign ), 

“And so on—you know the points infinitely 
better than I do. 

“1 wish you Indian leaders could realise how 
ex'raordinarily difficult this makes things for those 
who want to help and look to you for leadership, 
If you do not stand by your terms, what surety is 
there in our case? We believed your terms to be 
minimum terms, from which you would never 
depart. Instead, we find you bargaining and whit'ling 
these terms down. How can we even speak with 

* certainty again, and who would believe us if we did ? 

“4 From the purely tactical point of view I 
cannot see what you’ have gained, Civil 
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disobedience was commenced, I take it, becauSe 
the Government would not accept the Delhi 
Manifesto. They have not accepted it to-day— 
not one of your four points Tne arguments you 
use now for conciliatory methcds are the very 
arguments which were then used bv many to 
dissuade you from your course and bring you to 
the Round Table Conference. Those arguments 
you then rejected; why do you now advance 
them ? The country has suffered terribly, but what 
for? Many are still in prison, much confiscated 
Property is unrestored, so are the dead, and the 
work of the Jathi cannot be expiated—what 
have you to show for this ? What offer has Lord 
Irwin made that he was not ready to make before 
civil disobedience began? With the exception of 
of the small concession in the matter of salt, I can 
see no single right or principle that has been 
established. The truce does not even represent the 
status quo ante bellum: it is a partial and 
patronising restoration on the part of the Govern. 
ment of some of its spoils acquired during the 
struggle, but not of any of those rights for which 
the struggle itself was fought. 


“You will, Iknow, forgive my bluntness. ! 
have neither age nor experience, but I have, I 
believe, enough commonsense to appreciate such a 
situation as this, You will see that I attack your 
position from two sides, as it were. Firstly, because 
it is too moderate, and secondly because ( having 
regard to the moderation of your final position } 
your methods seem to me now needlessly drastic. 
Had you been moderate throughout I should have 
disagreed but understood. But to adopt the m=-thod 
of a non-violent revolution with all its suffering in 
order to gain nothing at all—-:hat is a policy I 
doa not understand. Will India understand it ? 

“I would like to ven’ure one mre fiaal criticism. 
You live for the Indian masses—-for the peasant 
and the labourer. Everywhere in this country I 
have made that clear, and done my best to dispel 
the common idea that Swaraj means the rule of 
the Brahman and the Bania, and the oppres-ion of 
the poor. How then can the reactionary proposals 
of St. James’ Palace in any way satisfy you? 
There has alwavs been one point on which I have 
agreed with our worst English reac‘ionaries such 
as Churchill—though I doubt whether they seriously 
care about it, They say that the so-called ‘reforms’ 
are only designed to beaefit and conciliate the 
propertied classes of India and increase their 
power: over the illiterate milliois. I a@gree with 
this, and I have always said, ‘Swarajis mot that: 
it is the opposite of that: it is the overthrow of 
the present conspiracy between British Imperial. 
ism and Indian Capitalism, and its replacement by 
a living and conscious democracy, which alone can 
protect the classes now socially or economically 
depressed. If this is true,—and nothing less would have 
led me to the service of Swaraj,— what do you hope from 
Conferences of princes, Zamindars, industrialists 
and the like? I know there are men among them 
who are above the interests of class; but what do 
these as a body represent that is not more bound 
up with British Imperialism than with _Indiac 
demacracy ?” 


I have from the letter except 
domestic and personal reference . I publish the letter 
at Mr, Reynolds’ wish, And I do so with pleasure as 
I know, that though by reason of amazing faith in me 
the Congress endorsed the pact, there are Indians who 
share this brave Englishman’s views. There must be also 
sone Englishmen, be they ever so few, who are puzzled 
like Reynolds over my moderation and so-called inconsist- 
ency. I must, therefore, attempt to answer Reynolds’ 
complaints for his and their sakes. India will want their 
active help and sympathy for many a year to come. 

The charge of moderaticn I must admit. Friends who 
know me have certified that | am as much a moderate 
as I am an extremist and as much conservative as I 
am a radical. Hence perhaps my good fortune to have 
friends among these extreme types of men. The 
mixture is due, I believe, to my view of ahimsa, 

Inconsistency is only apparent. It appears so to 
many friends because of my responsiveness to varying 


circumstances. Seeming consistency may really be 
sheer obstinacy. 
The real point is this. Charges of moderation or 


extremism or inconsistency ought not to matter. What 
must count with a public servant is the approbation of 
his own conscience. He must be like a rudderless 
vessel who, leaving the infallible solace of his own 
conscience, ever seeks to please and gain the approba. 
tion of the public. Service must be its own and sole 
reward. Whether therefore the argument and facts I 
am about to set forth serve their purpose or not, it 
must be sufficient for the reader as it is, | am aware, 
for Reynolds to know that in entering upon and 
advising the. acceptance of the settlement, I have done 
what in my epinion was not only right but obliga ory, 
Now for the facts and. the arguments, Reynolds 
and those who think hke him have been led into 
confusion because he and they have mi-sed the 
historical perspective. A single new factor may change 
a whole situation. Reynolds mentions four events : 
(1) The Delhi Manifesto of November 1929, (2) The 


Eleven Points, (3) The terms given to Mr. Slocombe, 
(4) The Gandhi-Nehru terms. 


The Delhi Manifesto was an answer to Lord 


Irwin’s famous declaration and was therefore just 
confined to that declaration. 


The Eleven Points letter was written as a precursor 
to civil disobedience and set forth the conditions on 
which civil disobedience could be averted. It had 
therefore to be cifferent from the November Manifesto. 

The terms to Mr. Slocombe were given just after 
the commencement of civil disobedience. There was 


therefore a slight variation from the eleven points 
letter but no reduction of it, 


The Gandhi-Nehru terms were given during the 
height of the movement and whilst we were all in 
custody and thus by being shut out of the world ata 
disadvantage. In all the four stages the Round Table 


Conference had not been held, 
was not declared. 


Tne settlement is the natural evolution fron the 
first stage. Whatever the variations between the s‘ages, 
they are due to the varying Situations. Unlike as in 
the tour s‘ages, the Round Table Conference had 
been held and the Government policy declared before 
the fifth stage, i. ¢., the settlement was reached. 

At no other time was it possible to offer co-opera- 
tion at the Round Table Conference because the 


removed nothing 


the Government policy 
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British Government would not declare its policy and the 
intention of the delegates to the Conference was not 
known. But at Delhi Jast Mirch the demand of the 
Conference delegates was known as was also known 
the British policy. The demand was Dominion Status. 
The British policy was a declaration tantamount to the 


acceptance of the demand. oe 
Not that either the Indian demand for Dominion 


Status or the British declaration satisfy the Congress 
requirement, especially as they are hedged in by the so- 
called safeguards which, according to the Congress 
notion, cer‘ainly are not designed in the interest of India. 

Nevertheless this is an unmistakable advance upon 
the past uncertainty. And when it was ascertained 
that it was possible for the Congress to press forward 
its view to the fullest extent, it was felt that the 


Congress would put itself in the wrong if it had 
declined to put forth its demand and press for its 


acceptance at a Round Table. The Congress would 
have been bound at any stage to enter upon a discussion 
of its claims after such deslaration as has been made 
by the British Government- A Satyagrahi never 
misses, can never miss a chance of compromise on 
honourable terms, it being always assumed that in the 
event of failure he is ever ready to offer battle. He 
needs no previous prepara'ion, his cards are always on 
the table. Suspension or contiz~ation of battle is one 
and the same thing to hin. He fights or refrains to 
gain precisely the sane end. He dare not always 
distrust his opponents. On the con'rary he mu-t grasp 
the hand of friendship whenever there is the slightest 
pretext. The pretext here was the unexpectedly unani- 
mou: Indian demand, the British response inadequate 
though it was aod the uter sincerity ruoning thr»ugh 
Lord Irwin’s conversations. 

I have never claimed any change of heart on the 
part of the powers that be. That has still to come. 
When it comes, there will b2 a settlement not merely 
provisional but absolutely permanent. Then there will 
be full surrender on the part of the Sxtvagrahi; for 


change uf heart means surrender to the Indian demand 
in toto and without any men’al reservation. 


Lastly throughout all the stages there never has 
been a lowering of the flag. Dominion Status was 
given up on 23rd December 1929. Itis now Complete 
Independence, i. €., associa‘ion if possible with the 
British on equal terms and with the right to ei her 
party to dissolve it at will. That this may not be 
attained through Conference as yet is quite possible; 
that the so-called safeguards may remain halters that 
they are is also highly possible. If so the Congress 
will not be :esponsible for failure, but it will come out 
with enhanced moral prestige and its demand more fully 
known and equally fully justified. It is ‘rue that 
all the political prisoners are not dischirged. Taeir dis- 
charge could not be demanded as part of the provisional 
settlement. They will be discharged if full setilement 
Is reached. If it is mot reached, those who are 
temporarily out will then be in and increase the army 
of political prisoners, For a Satyagrahi a prisoner’s 


life is no disability, no unhappiness. Prison for him 
is the gateway to freedom. 


Lastly let there be no mistake as to what Purna 
Swaraj means to the Congress. It is full economic 
freedom for the toiling millions. It is no uaholy 


alliance with any interest for their exploitation, Any 
alliance must mean their delive:ance. 
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Notes 
Malaviyaji and Working Committee 


A reader asks: “ You explained to the Subjects 
Comittee at Karachi why you kept out the members 
from the South, you never explained why you kept out 
Pandit Malavivaji.” The explanation was so obvious 
that nobody called for it. There could be no question 
of offending Malaviyaji, He is above being offended. 
No organisation can add to his status or importance 
by enrolling him as a member. His membership can 
add to its prestige. The Working Committee deliberately 
kept him out in order to preserve his independence 
and freedom of action at a given moment. Without 
being a member, since the release of leaders, he has 
always been attending the Working Committee 
meetings and taking an _ active part in its 
deliberations. Valuable as his work on the Committee 
has been, the members thought that his being subjected 
to the Committee’s discipline might prove embarrassing 
to him. Indeed Dr. Ansari was so eager for 
Malavivaji to be on the Committee that he preferred 
td be dropped out in favour of Malavivaji. But the 
consideration I have just mentioned was so effectively 


urged by Jamnalalji that Dr. Ansari too became 
reconciled to Malaviyaji being kept out. This 
arrangement permits the Committee to avail itself of 


Malaviyaji’s advice at its deliberations and at the same 
time leaves intact his freedom of action. Indeed even 
the Government has recognized his unique position in 
society by separately inviting him to the R. T. C. 
Boycott through Khadi 


Last year saw a striking increase in the production 
and sale of Khadi all over the country. This was in 
the main due to the phenomenal demand stimulated 
by the struggle of which Khadi at once became the 
symbol. Sales so far outran the demand that workers 
were hard put to it to organise new fields of production 
to meet the sudden rise in demand. 


Tne ground thus gained during the year of national 
awakening should not be lost, but on the contrary, 
should be made the basis of still further expansion. 
The devotion of-war time must continue during the 
period of peace, if the fruits of the work are not to 
be lost. The Congress attitude in favour of Khadi 
remains the same in spite of the recognition of 
indigenous mills as a part of the boycott programme. 
It must not mean isupersession of Khadi. Mill 
manufacture is to supplement Khadi where the latter 
is absolutely unobtainable. But at the present moment 
Khadi can overtake all the demand that can be made 
upon it. Khadi holds the key position in the foreign 
cloth boycott programme. Not merely is no effective 
boycott of foreign cloth possible without working up 
the vast possibilities of Kbadi production, but if the 
fruits of the national boycott are to benefit the 
millions of our village population and not merely the 
monied few, it can be done only by the widest 
possible spread of the life-giving wheel. That is why 
the Congress at Karachi has again emphasised the 
unique position of Khadi in the boycott programme, 
and has appealed to all ‘Congress organisati ns and 
allred bodi2s to intensify foreign cloth boycott by 
increasmg Khadi propaganda.’ The experience of the 
last year has shown the capacity of Khadi production 
to respond prompily to any increase in demand; and 


we have to maintain not merely the existing work, 


but extend the spinning activities still further. The 
least that we must do is to reach the level of last 
year if we cannot show a_ substantial increase 
upon it. M. K. G. 


Question of Safeguards 


[ The following is a condensed translatiov of Gandhiji’s 
speech before the Federation of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce at the old Council Hall, Delhi, on the 
7 th March. ] 

I hope the English friends here will forgive me for 
addressing you in the national language. I recall on 
this occasion the War Conference in Delhi which was 
held in this very hall in 1918 and in which after some 
discussion with the Viceroy I consented to participate. 
But when I consented to do so I requested the Viceroy 
to permit me to address the Conference in Hindi or 
Hindustani. I knew there was no need to ask for 
this permission, but courtesy required that I should do 
so, lest my speaking in Hindi should shock the Viceroy. 
In this very same hall today I propose to follow the 
same practice. And I would suggest to you, members 
of the Federation, that it is your duty to carry on your 
proceedings in the national language, looking to 
the fact that the members of the Federation are 
all Indians and that you are allowing yourselves 
to be iofluenced by the present national spirit. Whilst 
I was listening to the President’s address with atten- 
tion, I wondered whether in speaking in a foreign 
language he would succeed in making on you and on 
me the impression that he desired. In no other country, 
dependent or independent, was such an anomaly 
to be met with. In South Africa, which is a thinly 
populated country, there has been a long struggle for 
precedence between English and Taal (a dialect of 
Dutch ) with the result that the English colonists had 
to vield to the brave Dutch in recognising. Taal as the 
official language on the same footing as English. 

Your President has dwelt at. length on the 
insistenee of the Englishmen that in any constitution 
which may be granted to India the rights of 
Englishmen, especially of the English commereial 
and mercantile firms in India, should be safeguarded. 
The Congress has considered this question carefully, and 
I should like to state its position. It has been said 
that Indian Swaraj will be the rule of the majority 
community, 1t. ¢., the Hindus. There could not be a 
greater mistake than that, If it were to be true, I for 
one would refuse to call it Swaraj and would fight it 
with all the strengih at my command, for to me Hind 
Swara) is the rule of all the people, is the rule 
of justice. Whether under that rule the ministers 
were Hindus or Musalmans or Sikhs, and whether 
the legislatures were exclusively filled by the Hindus 
or Musalmans or any other community, they would 
have to do even-handed justice. And just as no 
community in India need have any fear of Swaraj 
being monopolised by any other, even so the English 
Should have no fear. The question of safeguaids 
should not arise at all. Swaraj would be real Swaraj 
only when there would be no occasion for safeguarding 
any such rights. 

Not Prejudice but Clash of Cultures 


How is it that the 
Europeans comes to us with a shack 


insistence on equal rights by 
of surpr' 
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How is it that it does not strike us as natural and 
legitimate ? The answer puts me in mind of an 
incident in South Africa. You koow that I fought 
General Smuts in South Africa for a number of years. 
With reference to the question of race prejudice and 
colour prejudice there he once told me a story which 
impressed me very much. “When I was about the 
same time as you studying in England,” he said, s. 
had no race prejudice or colour prejudice against 
your people. In fact if we had known each other we 
should have lived as friends or brothers. Why is it 
then that now we have become rivals, that we have 
conflicting interests ? It is not colour prejudice or race 
prejudice, though some of our pecple do ignorantly 
talk ia those terms, but there is one thing which 
I want you to recognise. It is this. I may have no 
racial legislation, but how will you solve the difficulty 
about the fundamental difference between our cultures? 
Let alone the question of superiority, there is no 
doubt but that your civilisation is different from ours, 
Ours must not be overwhelmed by yours. That is 
why we have to go in for legislation which must in 
effect put disabilities o1 you.” I understood what he 
said and recognised thit we could not have aay other 
standard there. I also appreciated the fear of being 
swamped in these days of swift communications. Tf, 
therefore, we wanted to live io South Africa, I said 
to myself, we must adopt their standard of life, so 
long as it was not against morality. 

Let us try to understand the genesis of this talk 
of equal rights in the light of what I have said. With 
all deference I would tell the Englishmen that at the 
back of their insistence is their insisteace on living 
their standard and civilisation. There is a wide gulf 
between our way of life and that of the Viceroy 
however good he may be. Our people, when they go 
abroad, adopt the manners and customs of those 
countries, but shed them as soon as they come 
back home, and if they retain them. they become 
Strangers. It is a mercy that the Westen way of 
life has not yet taken déep root in our country. But 
the fear at the back of the Indian’s mind is lest he 
Should be swamped by the onrush of Western 
Civilisation. In this problem I invite the help of all 
Englishmen who, if they choose to stay here, must 
live in conformity with our way of life and as the 
Servants of our country. The same cause has been 
at the root of the clash between the Chinese and 
the Europeins and the Chinese and the Americans. 
I want our English friends to understand what Iam 
Saying. The whole trouble arises out of the 
Englishman’s insistence on living according to his 
Western way of life and according to Western standards. 
I am quite aware that our civilisation has its blemishes,— 
untouchability is an indelible stain on Hinduism and 
I have called it satanic, — but I do not want to 
give Hinduism up, for the simple reason that I was 
born and bred in it. I would purge ic of its blemishes, 
If then we contemplate examining so-called vested rights 
in the light of India’s interest, it is not because of racial 
Prejudice but because of vital necessity. Their vested 
rights may not smother nascent indigenous en:erprise. 


Merchants and Congress 


Your President has paid a tribuce to the Congress, 
and suggested, that the Congress should confer with 


commercial experts in economic matters. I welcome 
the suggestion. The Congress would always be glad 
of your advice and help. I may tell you that the 
Congress does not belong to any particular group of 
men; it belongs to all, but the protection of the poor 
peasantry, which foyms the bulk of the population, must 
be its primary interest. The Congress must, therefore, 
truly represent the poor. But that does not mean that 
all other classes —the middle classes, the capitalist 
or zamindar — must go under, All that it aims at is 
that all other classes must subserve the interest of the 
poor, The Congress stands for the industrial prosperity 
and progress of India. The industrial classes are 
slowly coming within the Congress fold. During the 
past year they rendered it help for which we cann»t 
be too grateful. In fact your invitation to me to 
address you is not due to my nane, but because | 
am a humble servant of the Congress and representative 
of Daridranarayan. I cannot forget the services 
rendered by the commercial classes, but I want you to go 
a step further. I want you to make the Congress your 
own and we would willingly surrender the reias to you. 
The work can be better done by you. But if you 
decide to assume the reins, you can doso only on one 
condition. You shouli regird yourselves as trustees 
and servants of the poor. Your commerce must be 
regulated for the benefit of the toiling mullions, or, as 
Pandit Malaviya would put it, you must be satisfied 
with earning the ‘pure cowrie,’ i. €. an honest 
peony. I do not for a m>ment believe that conmerciai 
prosperity is incompatible with strict honesty. i 
know businessmen who ace absolutely honest 
and scrupulous in their dealings. It is thus easily open 
to you to take charge of the Congress, You know 
that there is no constitution more democratic than the 
Congress constitution, it has worked for ten years 
without a hitch. It is based practically on adult suffrage. 

If we want your co-operation in our task, I want 
that of the Englishmen too. I want to remiad them of 
the services rendered to the Congress in the pist by 
distinguished Englishmen and Englishwomen like Hume, 
Yule, Wedderburn, and Dr. Besant. In fact the Congress 
owes its birth to the genius of a large-hearted English- 
man. And I want Englishmen now to join us in our work 
of serving the poor. It is entirely a matter of guod will, 
a matter of the heart. Give your heart to the poor of India, 
In conclusion I repeat that the Congress seeks to 
represent all, Our nationalism can be no paril to other 
nations, inasmuch as we will exploit none just as we will 
allow none to exploit us. Tnrouzh Swaraj we would 
serve the whole world. In this task I invite your greater 


co-operation so tha: civil disobedience may not have to be 


resumed, With your material and intellzctual co-operation 


hear-ily rendered, our demand for Swaraj would be 
absolutely irresistible, 
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Weekly Letter 


A Peep into the Punjab 

This weekly letter too will b2 made up. like the last, 
of the flotsam and jetsam of the previous weeks. 

Itis a matter of common k10wledge that at no other 
Congress was the straih on Gundhiji so great as at 
Karachi. As Pandit Jawtharlal Nehru put it with extreme 
pathos while moving the resolution on Bhagatsingh : 
“We would have wished that the author of the resolution 
who has inaugurated in history a unique movement 
should have moved the resolution on Bhagitsing who 
diame‘rically differed from him in his methods. But it 
is physically impossible. For every lit:le thing we 
have had to seek his help, for every resolution we 
have had to trouble hin for a draft with the result that 
his day and night in Karachi have been one long day 
and he his not hid a moment of rest.” He developed 
a temperature on the wav to Delhi and Dr. Ansari who 
was genuinely alarmed sent a peremptory message to 
those in charge of the Sikh League at Amritsar to 
absolve Gandhiji from attending the League. But the 
Sikh friends were adamant and wired back to say 
that his presence was indispensable, There was thus 
for Gandhiji nothing for it but to decide to go to 
Amritsar in spite of Dr. Ansari’s advice with results 
which might well have been a disaster. But Amritsar 
seemed a long way off with the intervening cruel 
ordeal of noisy, nerve shattering, rowdy demonstrations 
at all stations. The crowds eag:r for the durshan of 
him whose message they did not know or did not care 


for made a ternfic scrimble to get at our compartment, 


and failing to wake up Guandhiji by all sors of shouts 
and cries, forced op2n window-shutters, projected 
glares of torchlight into his face, and even pelted his 
tired body with rice, yarn garlands and heavy flowers, 
Tne limit was reached at Ludhiana, “He must 
give his darshan, or else we will have to do Satyagr tha.’ 
We tried in vain to explain to them that he was 
exhaus‘ed, that he had fever and that he bidly needed 
rest and sleep. “Why then should he have become 
the leader of the people?’ we were sharp'y asked. 

‘But does that mean that he must wake up all night 
to give his darshan?’ 

“We have been waiting here since mid-night. Is 
it all for no hing?” 

‘But you will have one wakeful night, whereas 
every night of his is worse than the last.’ 

‘He should then give up his leadership,’ came the 
prompt rebuff. 

*He does not want to lead you, does not claim to 
lead you.’ 

* Tne friend’s patience wis exhausted. ‘Look here,’ 

he said to me with a menacing gesture, ‘1 ask you 
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as president of the Town Congress Committee to 
wake up Gandhiji. If you do not, four to five hundred 
of us will go and lie down on the railway liaes.’ 
“Go ard do your worst,’ I said defiantly. 
‘Government may kill us with bullets, you will kill 
us driving us to such courses. You donot seem to 
know the qurbani of the Punjab. This is Sukhdev’s 


‘birth-nlace, Sukhdev’s sister has come to see Mahatmaiji.’ 


“Well, let her co:ne in and travel with us. Gandhiji 
will speak to her ia the morning.’ 

But whilst [ wis thus arguiag away, 
rushed ia from the opposite door, some sneaked in 
from the windows, and insisted on remaining there, 
because they had come with Sukhdev’s sister! She was 
a little girl of twelve. I do not kno ¥v what consolation 
Gandhiji could give her, what talk he could have with 
her. But there it was. She and her compinion (a cousin) 
travelled with us unil the next station and then left 
us, As the train moved clusters of people clung to 
the carriage railings, reckless of accidents, among them 
there being even women ! 

But that was tne Punjab, and if we did not know 
it it was our fault. But the worst was not yet 


a crowd 


over. At Amritsar no one seemed to be in charge, 
or every one seemed to be in charge. An 
undisciplined, disorderly, yelling crowd made 


all apjeals for ord2r disippear in the general tumult, 
and it lo:ked as though we would not be able to get 
out on the platforn. Gunthiji got out at the back 
door trusting to find sone wey clear of the crowds, 
but il was a forlorn hope. He was soon surrounded 
and for over an hour was tossed about from one end 
of the platform to the other in a seething, persp ring 
mass of close by pick:d hunin fl2sh which rocked aad 
heaved like the ocean threatening to overwhelm him 
at every moment. Even in this mad scramble, or 
perhaps in consonance with it, the eagerness to touch 
his feet could not be suppressed, and again and again 
his toes were trodden upon. An ingress was somehow 
found into a first-class waiting ro»m where he sat 
panting and waitiag for the crowds to disperse. But 
they did not until they had broken most of the glass 
on the doors ani the windows, and the place, which we 
might have reached in five min ues, could be gotat only 
after nearly a two hours’ exasperating ordeal |! 

When shall we unders and that this mad devotion 
cannot take us near S waraj, it can only take us away 
from it? When shall we see that it is this blind, 
unthinking fury thit often is at the rvot of cruel 
tragedies like Cawnpore ? 

With the Sikhs 
waere Gtalniji was put up on ao 
was a Bedla.n let loose. From the 


At the place 
upper story it 


moment of his arrival—or several hours before it until 
late at night, the house was closely beseiged by crowds 
which all hours of the day yelled and yelled until they 
compelled Gandhiji to go every now and then to the 
balcony to ‘give his darshan.’ It was most tiresome, 
but inevitable. Going out of this beseiged house was 
out of the question and headache and temperature 
made conditions worse. The Sikh friends, who had 
now realised everything, were genuinely sorry for having 
called Gandhiji and themselves suggested, that 
he should not go to the Sikh League. ‘But,’ said 
Gandhiji, ‘I am prepared to meet and discuss things 
with as many of you as you like.’ The city fathers 
had voted an address and they were keen on present- 
ing itto him, This was on the terrace opposite to the 
room where he was sitting, his reply being inaudible 
to all except a couple of men sitting in front of him. 
“Here you find me prisoner of my own people,’ he 
said with acry of anguish. The Sikhs’ council met in 
the evening. But they had all met him in Delhi only 
a few days ago. 

‘But tell me now what you want me to do. Have 
you anything new to tell me?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Then why should you have said my presence was 
indispensable ?’ 

“We wanted you at the Sikh League.’ 

Master Tarasing summed up the Sikhs’ attitude as 
he had done in his own speech: ‘ We are pledged 
to fight communalism tooth and nail. You suggest a 
national solution and we will submit to it. The 
total surrender that you suggest is not a national 
solution, we will not allow ourselves to be bullie by 
a& community,’ 


* But,’ said Gandhiji, ‘if you insist on the national 
point of view, the way you have adopted is hardly 
the way.’ 

‘The only way to fight communalism is by counter 
demands of the same nature.’ 

“You cannot fight communalism by communalism. 
But mine is the only solution, communal or national. 
The moment you realise that we do not want a third 
power to arbitrate for us, we will for the moment 
agree to surrender everything — not because it is. the 
ideal solution or a just solution but because 
it is the only expedient. And why do you fear 
willing surrender to a community as such? Take my 
attitude on the National Flag question. The flag is 
my own personal creation. It has been before the 
country for ten years, a lot of sentiment has gathered 
round it, much sacrifice and suffering has been gone 
through to keep it flying. Do you think it is a 
pleasure to me to agree to its being altered? But I 
know that you are dissatisfied and if only to please your 
community I agreed to have a Committee about the 
flag. Inthe same way we might be called upon to do 
many things to satisfy a particular community.’ But this 
did not seem to carry ‘conviction. ‘Well then,’ said 
Gandhiji, “I suggest that you should meet the nation- 
alist Muslims, discuss the situation with them and 
arrive at a solution which satisfies them and you and 
place it before the country. That is how the 
conference ended. 

What Cities owe to Villages 

Gandhiji’s reply to the address presented to him 

Yast week by the Municipal Corporation, Bombay dealt 
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with the cities’ duty to the villages. I reproduce the 


speech, which was delivered in Gujarati, practically in 
extenso. 


“I had thought, ‘said he, ‘that the one address you 
had given me six years ago was quite enough, but 
love knows no bounds and your love has prompted 
you to present to me another address. But you may 
be sure that I am not so unthinking as to appropriate 
all that love for myself, for I know that as in 1924 
so now it has been given to me as representative of 
the toilers of the land. I claim to live for the semi-starved 
paupers of India and Swaraj means the emancipation 
of these millions of skeletons. Purna Swaraj denotes 
a condition of things when the dumb and the lame 
millions will speak and walk. That Swaraj cannot be 
achieved by force, but by organisation and unity. 
Your address I take it is a token of your sympathy 
for. Daridranarayan. 


“You have in your address referved to my 
endeavour for the uplift of the so-called untouchables. 
Their rights should be our sacred trust, but one of the 
indispensable conditions of Swaraj is that Hindus 
wipe out that stain on Hinduism. 


“India does not live in its towns but its villages. 
But if the cities want to demonstrate that their 
populations will live for the villagers ot India the bulk 
of their resources should be spent in ameliorating the 
condition of and befriending the poor. We must 
not lord it over them, we must learn to be their 
servants, When the cities realise that they must 
live for the welfare of the poor, they will 
make their palaces and _ institutions and the 
life of their inhabitants correspond somewhat to 
our villages. Whilst therefore I am accepting an 
address from you for a second time you will permit, 
me to hope that you will more and more make the 
cause of the poor your own and as an earnest of your 
desire to do so I want you to identify yourselves with 
the thousands of workers in the city. I want you to 
make them feel that the Corporation is theirs as it is 
of the well-todo. Handsome is that handsome does, 
and Bombay the beautiful must do beautiful things for 
the poor. If Bombay is the premier city in India it 
is chiefly because of the Parsis whom the world 
recognises as the most generous in their charities. 
Does not this Corporation owe its influence to the 
singal services of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who was justly 
called the father of this Corporation? You may not 
then lag behind in the service of the poor. 

“You have referred to the question of communal 
unity. Let all of us Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Christians, live amicably as Indians, p'edged to 
live and die for our motherland, Let it be our 
ambition to live as the children of the same mother, 
retaining our individual faiths and yet being one, like 
the countless leaves of one tree. You have blessed my 
endeavour to achieve communal unity. But it cannot 
be achieved by the effort of a single individual. 


“One word more. If the appeal I have made in 
the cause of the poor has gone heme and if you will 
identify youselves more with tbe villages, a beginning 
can be made by introducing hand-spinning in your 
schools and making your-80,C00 boys and girls spin 
on the takli, This can be done at the least expense 
and without any difficulty, and in the wake of the 
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taklt Khadi will follow as a matter of course. 
What can be better education for our boys and girls 
than that they should learn through spinning to 
identify themselves with the poor, Mav God give you 
the strength and the will to serve the 
millions of India, » 


An Open Letter 


Most Gracious Mahatmaji, 

Recent reports show that since the successful 
termination of your peace negotiations you have made 
several public appeals to the Revolutionary workers 
to call off their movement at least for the present and 
to give you a last chance to try your non-violent cult, 
As a matter of fact, the calling off of any movement 
is neither an ideological nor a sentimental act. It is 
the consideration of the peculiar needs of different 
times that force the leaders to change their tactics. 


inarticulate 


M. D. 


Let us presume that at the time of peace parley, 
you did not overlook the fact even for a single moment, 
and did not make a secret of it, that this was not 
Going to be the final settlement. I think all intelligent 
people would have understood quite easily that after the 
introduction of all the reforms you acquire it would not 
be thought that the final stage was reached. The Congress 
is bound by its Lahore resolution to carry on the struggle 
relentlesly till the complete independene is achieved. 
In face of that resolution, the peace and compromise 
is but a temporary truce which only means a little rest 
to organise better forces on a larger scale for the next 
struggle. The possibility of compromise and a truce 
can be imagined and justified in the light of the above 
consideration alone. 


As regards the proper opportunity and the conditions 
on which any truce can _ be effected, it rests with the 
leaders of the movement to decide. In face of the 
Lahore resolution you have thought it expedient to 
call off the active movement for the present, but 
nevertheless that resolution stands. Similarly, as is 
evident from the very name,—the Hindustan Sccialist 
Republican Party,—the revolutionaries stand for the 
es‘ablishment of -the Socialist Republic which is not 
a half-way house. They are bound to carry on the 
struggle till their goal is achieved and their ideal is 
consummated, But they would be quite apt to change 
their tactics according to the changing circumstances and 
environments. Revolutionary struggle assumes different 
shapes at different times. It becomes some times 
Open, some times hidden, some times purely agitational 
and some times a fierce life and death struggle. In the 
circumstances, there must be special factors, the 
consideration of which may prepare the revolutionaries 
to call off their movement, But no such definite idea 
has been advanced by you. Mere sentimental appeals 
do’ not and cannot count much in the revolu:ionary 
struggles. \ 

Since your compromise you have called off your 
movement and consequently all of your prisoners have 
been released. But what about the revolutionary 
prisoners? Dozens of Ghadar party prisoners imprisoned 
since 1915 are still rotting in jails, in spite of having 
undergone the full terms of their imprisonments. Scores 
of martial law prisoners are still buried in these living 
tombs, And so are dozens of Babar Akali prisoners, 
Deogharh, Kakori, Machhua MJBazaar and Lahore 
Conspiracy case prisoners are amongst those numerous 
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still locked behind bars. More than half a dozen 
conspiracy trials are going on at Lahore, Delhi, 
Chittagong, Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere. 
Dozens of revolutionaries are absconding and 
amongst them are many females. More than half 


a dozen prisoners are actually waiting for their execu- 
tions. What about all of these people? The ‘three 
Lahore conspiracy case condemned prisoners, who have 
luckily come into prominence and who have acquired 
enormous public sympathy, do not form the bulk of the 
revolutionary party. Their fate is mot the only con- 
sideration before the party. As a matter of fact their 
executions are expected to do greater good than the 
commutation of their sentences. 

But in spite of all this, you are making public 
appeals asking them to call off their movement. Why 
should they do so? You have not mentioned any very 
definite thing. In these circumstances your appeals 
mean you are joining the hands with the bureaucracy 
to crush that movement, and your appeals amount to 
preaching treachery, desertion and betrayal amongst 
them. If that were not the case, then the best thing 
for you would have been to approach some of the 
prominent revolutionaries and to talk over the whole 
thing with them. You ought-’to have tried to convince 
them to call off their movement.- I do not think you 
also share the general conservative notion that the 
revolutionaries are devoid of reason, rejoicing in 
destruction and devastation. Let us inform you that 
in reality the case is quite the contrary. They always 
consider the pros and cons of every step they take 
and they fully realise the responsibility which they thus 
incur and they attach greater importance to the construc- 
tive phase of the revolutionary programme than to any 
other, though in the present circumtances they cannot 
but occupy themselves with the destructive part of 
their programme. 

The present policy of the. Government towards 
them is to deprive them of the sympathy and support 
of the masses which they have won in their movement, 
ard then crush them, In isolation they can be easily 
hunted down. In face of that fact any sentimental 
appeal to cause demoralisation amongst their ranks 
would be utterly unwise and  counter-revolutionary. 
It would be rendering direct assistance to the Govern- 
ment to crush them, 

Therefore we request you either to talk to some 
revolutionary leaders—ihere are so many in jails—and 
come to terms with them or to stop these appeals, 
Please for goodness sake pursue one of these two 
alternative courses and pursue it whole-heartedly. If 
you cannot help them, then please have mercy on 
them, Let them alone. They cau be'ter take care of 
themselves. They know that the hegemony of the 
revolutionary party in the futire political struggle is 
assured, Masses are rallyiag round them and the day 
is not far off when they will be leading the masses 
under their banner towards their noble and lofty ideal— 
the Socialist Republic. . 

Or if you seriously mean to help them, then have 
a talk with them to understand their point of view, 
and discuss the problem in detail, 

Hope you will kindly consider the above request 
and let your view be knowu publicly. 

Yours, 
One of the Many: 
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Foreign Cloth and other British Goods 


(By M. K. Ganpst) 

It is devoutly to be wished that Englishmen in general 
and Lancashire millowners in particular will realise 
that India to be free from chronic starvation must for ever 
banish foreign cloth whether English, Japanese of any 
other, This is an economic necessity which will nox 
be removed even when India acquires the most 
complete independence. Among the very first acts of 
a popular government would certainly be complete 
prohibition of foreign cloth. 


And foreign cloth will be replaced not by 
indigenous mill-cloth but by Khaddar spun and woven 
in 7,00,000 villages of India. Though the indigenous 
mills undoubtedly and automatically benefit by the 
foreign cloth boycott, the Congress concentrates its main 
energy in this boycott on behalf of Khaddar, + ¢., the 
toiling millions, Let all the foreigners understand 
that this boycott movement isa mass movement, it is a 
humanitarian movement, Foreign manufacturers will in 
the end advance their own and their operatives’ interest 
by realising and recognising the intensity and the purity 
of the movement, It has _ political consequences, 
but being a purely economic and humanitarian 
Movement it should command the support of the whole 
world, 


And yet needlessly bitter and unwarranted agitation 
has been launched out against foreign cloth boycott in 
England. The tremendous advantage gained by England 
owing to the removal of the boycott of British goods 
is hardly ever noticed. This is not fairplay. This 
suppression of a fact of very great importance makes 
much more difficult the solution of the Indian question 
which is aiready difficult enough. Do the English public 
know that the British goods boycott movement is over 
thirty years ol? Do they realise that it gained the greatest 
impetus during the last struggle and that ic attamed 
success almost as great as the movement against 
foreign cloth? India will for a long time to come, if 
not always, need certain things from foreign countries. 
Today the settlement is provisional. Suppose there 
is a lasting settlement and an honourable partnership 
between England and India will not the trade with 
England in other articles that India may need to import 
more than compensate for the loss of the piecegoods 


and yarn custom which England must forego in 
every case ? 


The thing to realise is that India can no longer be 
the dumping ground for every thing English or foreign 
whether she wants it or not. The days of exploitation 
are over. We may or may not achieve communal 
unity. If we fail, we may not have immediate indepen. 
dence. But the world will find that all Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, Jews, for whom 
India is their home, will fight unitedly to resist the 
exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of the 
foreigner, They will resist the ceaseless ann ual 
drain which starves all the communities with ruthless 
impartiality. 


April 23, 1931 
Foreign Missionaries 
(By M. K. Ganpat) 

Corresponderts angry or curious have sent me 
clippings from the press or their comments on what 
has been ascribed to me by interviewers on the subject 
of fereign missionaries. Only one correspondent has 
been cautious enough to ask me whether I am correctly 
reported. Even George Joseph, my erstwhile co-worker 
and gracious host in Madura, has gone into hysterics 
without condescending to verify the report. That is 
the unkindest cut of all. 

This is what a reporter has put into my mouth: 

‘If instead of confining themselves to humanitarian 
work and material service to the poor, they do 
proselytisation by means of medical aid, education, 
etc., then I would certainly ask them to withdraw. 

Every nation’s religion is as good as any other. 

Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her 

people. We need no converting spiritually.” 

I have given so many interviews that I cannot 
recall the time or the occasion or the context for the 
statement. All I can say is that it is a travesty of what 
I have always said and held. My views on foreign 
missions are no secret. I have more than once 
expounded them before missionary audiences. I am 
therefore unable to understand the fury over the’ 
distorted version of my views. 

Let me re-touch the sta*ement as I should make it: 


‘If instead of confining themselves purely to 
humanitarian work such as education, medical services 
to the poor and the like, they would use these 
activitities of theirs for the purpose of proselytising, I 
would certainly like them to withdraw. Every nation 
considers its own faith to be as good as that of any 
other. Certainly the great faiths held by the people of 
India are adequate for her people. India stands in no 
need of conversion from one faith to another.’ 

Let me now amplify the bald statement, I hold 
that proselytising under the cloak of humanitaria: work 
is, to say the least, unhealthy. It is most certainly 
resented by the people here. Religion after all is 
a deeply personal matter, it touches the heart. 
Why should I change my _ religion because a 
doctor who professes Christianity as his religion 
has cured me of some disease or why should 
the doctor expect or suggest such a _ change 
whilst I am under his influence? Is not medical 
relief its own reward and satisfaction ? Or why should 
I whilst I am in a missionary educational institution 
have Christian teaching thrust upon me? In my 
opinion these practices are not uplifting and give rise 
to suspicion if not even secret hostility. The methods 
of conversion must be like Ceasar’s wife above 
suspicion. Faith is not imparted like secular subjects, 
It is given through the language of the heart. If a 
man has a living faith in him, it spreads its aroma 
like the rose its scent. Because of its invisibility, 
the extent of its influence is far wider than that of 
the visible beauty of the colour of the petals. 

I am, then, not against conversion. But I am 
against the mcdern methods of it, Conversicn now-a- 
lays has become a matter of business, like any other. 
I remember having read a missionary report saying 
how much it cost per head to convert and then 
presenting a budget for ‘the next harvest.’ 


April 23, 1931 
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Yes, I do maintain that India’s great faiths are all- 
sufficing for her. Apart from Christianity and Judaism, 
Hinduism and its offshoots, Islam and Zoroastrianism 


are living faiths. No one faith is perfect. All faiths 
are equallv dear to their respective votaries. Whit is 
wanted therefore is living friz1dlv contact among the 


followers of the great religions of the world and not 
a clash among them in the fruitless attempt on the 
part of each community to show the superiority of its 
faith over the rest, Through such friendly contact it 
will be possible for us all to rid our respective faiths 
of shortcomings and excrescences. 


It follows from what I have said above that India 
is in no need of conversion of the kind I have in 
mind. Conversion in the sense of self-purification, 
self-realisation is the crying need of the times. That 
however is not what is. ever meant by proselytising, 
To those who would convert India, might it not be 
said, ‘Physician heal thyself’? 


“One of the Many’ (?) 
(By M. K. Ganpatr ) 

The open letter written by ‘One of the Many’ is 
the late Sukhdev’s letter. Sjt. Sukhdev was Sardar 
Bhagatsing’s comrade, The letter was delivered to me 
after his death. Want of time prevented me from 
giving the letter earlier publication. It is printed 
without any alteration. 

The writer is not ‘one of the many.’ Many do nat 
seek the gallows for political freedom. However 
condemnable political murder may be, it is not possible 
to withhold recognition of the love of the country and 
the courage which inspire such awful deeds. And let 
us hope that the cult of political assassination is not 
growing. If the Indian experiment succeeds, as it is 
bound to, the occupation of the political assassio will 
be gone for ever. At any rate I am working in 
that faith. 


The writer does me less than justice when he 
says that | have made no more than sentimental 
appeals to the revolutionaries to call off their movemen‘, 
and { claim on the contrary that I have given them 
hard facts which, though: they have been often repeated 
in these columns, will bear recapitulation: 

1. The revolutionary activity has not browght us 
near our goal, 

2. It has added to the military expenditure in the 
country. 

3. It has given rise to reprisals on the part of the 
Government without doing any good. 

4. Whenever revolutionary murder has taken place, 
it has for a time and in that place demoralised the 
people. 

5. It has in no way contributed to mass awakening, 

6. Its effect on the masses has been doubly bad 
in that they had to bear the burden ultimately 
of additional expense and the indirect effect of 
Government wrath. 

7, Revolutionary murder cannot thrive in the Indian 
soil, Indian tradition, as history teaches us, being 
unfavourable to the growth of political violence. 

8. If the revolutionaries seek to convert the 
masses to their method, we would have to wait for 
an indefinitely long time for it to permeate the masses 
and then to gain freedom. 


$$. -- — —= 


9, If the method of violence ever becomes popular, 
it is bound to recoil, as it has done in other countries, 
on our own heals. 

10. The revolutionaries have an ocular demonstva- 
tion of the opposite method, {28 
non-violence which has gone on ia spite of sporadic 
cases of violence on their part and ia spite even of 
violence occasionally done by the so-called votaries of 
non-violence, 

11, Revolutionaries should accept my testimony wnen I 
tell them that their activity has not only not done any 
good to the movement of non-violence, but it has op 
the contrary harmed the cause. In other words, if I 
had a completely peaceful atmosphere we would have 
gained our end already. 

These, I claim, are hard facts and no appea! to 
sentiment, But the writer further objects to my 
making public appeals to the party and suggests that 
thereby I help the bureaucracy to crush the movement. 
Surely the bureaucracy is in no need of my help to 
deal with the movement, It fights for life beth 
against the revolutionary and me, It scents more 
danger from the non-violent rnovement than from the 
violent. It knows how to deal with the latter. $e-515 
baffled by the former which has already shaken it to 
its foundations. 

Moreover, authors of political murder court the cost 
before they enter upon their awful career. No action 
of mine can possibly worsen their fate. 

And seeing that the revolutionary party must work 
in secret, I have no other way open to me but that of 
making public appeals to its unknown members. I may 
say parenthetically that my public apoeals have not 
altogether fallen on deaf ears, I count many past 
revolutionaries among my co-workers. 

The open letter complains that prisoners other than 
Satyagrahis have not been released. I have exolained 
in these piges the reasons why it was impossible to 
insist on the release of the other prisoners. Personally, 
I want the release of all of. them: I would make 
every effort to secure their release. [ am aware that 
some of then ought to have been discharged long 
ago. The Congvess has a _ fesolu'ion ip that behalt. 
Sj Nariman has been appointed by the Working 
Committee to collect all names. As soon as he 
has got the list, steps will be taken to secure their 
relezse. But those who are out must heip by preventing 
revolutionary murder, We may rot have the cake 
and also eat it. Of course there are political prisoners 
who should be discharged in any case. I can only 
give the assurance to ail concerned that the delay is 
due not to want of will but to want of ability. Let it 
be also remembered that when the final settlement 
comes, if it does, in the course of a few moovths, all 
political prisoners must be discharged. If it does not 
come, those who are trying to secure the release of 
the other political prisoners will find themselves in 
prison. 


the effiracy of 
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To Subscribers 

Government not having still returned the confiscated 
machinery, we are encountering great difficulty in 
bringing out the paper in time. Subscribers will there. 
fore kindly excuse us if they receive their copy a day 
later than usual, 
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Vadapalli Shooting 


(The following report deserves public attention and 
action, Since my discharge from prison, I have 
had many stories of police high-handedness in the 
South. The impression left on my mind was that in no 
other part of India was it worse than in the South and 
in the South no where worse tkan in Andhra. This 
verified instance perhaps bears out the previous 
evidence, M. K. G. } 


On the 3lst March, 1931 vague reports reached 
Rajahmundry that there was serious trouble in connec- 
tion with the car festival at Vadapalli on the previous 
day and that the police opened fire and several persons 
were killed and othersinjured. On the succeeding days 
newspapers reported different versions of the incident. 
We at once decided to go to the spot, inquire into 
and report on the matter. We accordingly left 
Rajahmundry on the 3rd instant and visited Vadapalli, 
Lolla, Ryali, Kottapeta, Gopalapur, Atreyapuram and 
Uchili on the 3rd and the two succeeding days and 
examined several persons not only of the above 
mentioned but also of other villages. As we have 
come to definite conclusions as a result of our enquiry 
and as we feel that immediate action should be taken 
by the Government, we venture to submit this 
report, 


Report 

There is an ancient temple of Shri Venkateshwara 
Swami of great fame in China Vadapalli, Razole Taluk. 
The place is 15 miles from Rajahmundry and is situated 
on the banks of the river Godavari. Every year on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, a great 
festival is celebrated in the place. The Deity is taken 
in procession on a big car in open fields between 
1-30 and 3-30 or 4 p. m. and Kalyanam is performed 
in the night, People of the district as well as of the 
neighbouring districts, over 50 thousands, gather there 
for the festival People who take vows during the 
year also go there to make offerings on this important 
occasion. There is a Dibby placed in the temple for 
receiving gifts from the pilgrims and there will be a 
collection of cash and ornaments, of the value of a 
few thousands of rupees in the Dibbi. Panchamas, 
Malas and Madigas also resorf to the place on that 
day in large numbers, and they celebrate their festivals 
separately at a distance of a furlong from the 
place where the main festival of “caste Hindus is 
celebrated, 


The temple and its properties are managed by 
trustees appointed in pursuance of a scheme of 
management framed by the District Court of East 
Godavari for the purpose some thirty years ago. 

This year the festival fell on 30th ultimo and all 
atrangements were duly made for the car procession, 
but the gathering, about twenty thousand, was not so 
large as in previous years on account of the scare of 
cholera in the neighbourhood, which was duly notified, 
The police of Atreyapuram, Kottapeta, Razole and 
Amalapuram attended the festival, on bundobust duty 
as usual and the Deputy Superintendent of Rajahmundry, 
the Deputy Tanasildar of Kottapeta, and the Tahasildar 
of Razole were also present, But the Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate of the division did not go there on 
that day. 


April 23, 1931 


In the morning the dharmakarta of the Temple, 
who conducts the festival, was sent for by the Circle 
Inspector and a statement was taken from him as to 
the persons that should be on the car when in procession. 
He asked the dharmakarta whether he haa any objection 
fcr Mahatma Gandhi’s photo being placed on the car 
and he replied that there was no objection to it and 
neither Shastras nor custom prohibited such a_ thing. 
The Inspector then suggested to him that the placing 
of the photo might cause some trouble and the 
drarmakarta assured him that there could be no 
reason for such trouble and if there were any likeli- 
hood of it, he would stop the procession at once. 
Thereupon he said that that matter need not be 
included in the statement. 


In the middle of the day the photos of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
as also a tri-colour flag were placed on the car by 
some persous. Some time after, the police Sub 
Inspectors of Razole and Atreyapuram came to the 
car with some constables and got the photos and the 
flag removed in spite of protest. The people in front 
of the car sat on either side of the two long ropes 
tied to the car for pulling it, Thereafter the Deity 
was taken in procession and placed on the car and 
all the formalities preliminary to the procession were 
gone through and_ the dkarmakarta and the 
Stanachary asked the Circle Inspector present to give 
permission for starting the procession. But he said 
that until the arrival of the Sub Magistrate and the 
Deputy Superintendent the procession could not be 
started. Accordingly they had to wait long for them, 
but the crowd was patient and peaceful all along, aad 
waited for their arrival. 


At abcut 3-30 p.m. the Deputy Superintendent 
and the Sub Magistrate came to the spot, tollowed 
shortly after by the Tahasildar. The Deputy 


Superintendent as soon as he came-asked the Sub 


Inspector where the armed police were. Under 
his’ orders they were at once’ brought and 
posted behind the car. Then the Deputy Superin- 
tendent said that the procession might start. 


But the people would not ris? and pull the car as the 
photos and the flag were removed, The Deputy 
Superintendent, the Sub Magistrate and Tahasildar 
talked to each other for a minute orso and the Deputy 
Superintendent abruptly began beating with Jathi 
Namana Bapanna of Devarapalli, Susarla Subrahmanyam 
of Ryali and others, who were standing in front of 
the car near the officers. When the Deputy Super- 
intendent started the beating the police Inspectors and 
constables joined in. the Jathi charge and many people 
were beaten. As they received Jathi charges, they used 
to run away to a distance. Whenever they gathered 
near the car there were fresh Jathi charges by the 
police. The object of the Jathi charge is to terrify the 
people so that they might come forward and pull the 
car without the photos of Mahatma Gandhi. and others. 
So the police began to beat and drag people to the 
ropes to pull the car, but they were unwilling to do so 
and used to leave the place, Then the police caught 
hold of others and compelled them to pull the car, 
But the car did not move. Thus this process of con- 
stant /athi charges went on indiscrimina.ely for more 
than half an hour, 
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One who was moving in front of the crowd with 
folded hands and Gandhi cap on, was arrested by the 
Police and taken into custody. 

: There were some who got up a mango tree to 
witness the procession. A Police Inspector went up 
the tree and began to beat them. Some fell down, 
Some jumped down. But before they could get up, 
they were beaten by the police who stood under 
the tree, 

After some lathi charges, a portion of the crowd 
moved to a distance of about half a furlong to dis. 
sociate themselves from the festival, as the photos 
were not allowed to be placed on the car. As all 
threats to induce the people to pull the car failed, 
some Panchamas and others were forcibly brought to 
pull the car and the police, including the Deputy 
Superintendent and Inspectors and some village 
officers, also joined them. But the car did not move. 
The police then fired in the air with the object 
apparently of terrifying the people and making them 
pull the car. But this bad not the desired effect. At 
this juncture clods of earth were thrown from behind, 
and the police fired on the crowd without any warning, 
A number of shots were fired and five cartidges were 
fetched from the station. Two young persons, one a 
Kamma of Kattunga and another, a Kshatriya of 
Alamur, died on the spot and two other persons died 
some time after they were taken to their houses. Many 
people received gun shots; one person at Gopalapuram 
and another at Kottapeta were in a very precarious 
condition when some of us visited them on the 4th 
instant. We were informed that many had received 
gun shot wounds but we have been unable to trace 
them. As they were fired upon, the crowd was greatly 


exasperated and began to throw clods of earth, used 
up cocoanuts etc. The police apparently after their 


ammunition was exhausted fled from the place. Some 
people thereafter went to officers’ quarters and burnt 
some of their articles and records before the choultry 
where the officers took up quarters. On account of 
all this trouble there was no Kalyanam at all 
that night and we learn thit it was performed on 
the 1st instant after the necessary purificatory 
ceremonies. 

In reviewing the situation, we are of opinion that 
the crowd was throughout peaceful, but did not want 
to pull the car without the photos of Mahatma Gandhi 
and others in spite of lathi charges and the threats of 
the police, There was no difference of opinion among 
the people about the placing of the photos on the car, 
Nor could there be, as Mahatma Gandhi is usiversally 
reverenced .by all classes of people. They did not 
quarrel among themselves or create any disturbance 
whatsoever. The Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
his staff did not want the procession to go on with 
the photos and tried their best to move the car 
without the photos while the people were equally 
determined not to have anything to do with the 
procession unless the photos were placed on the car. 
Foiled in their attempts to carry on the procession 
without the photos, the pol'ce at first resorted to lath: 
charges and then wantonly opened fire on the crowd 
without any warning and killed at least four persons 
and injured several others, 

In the circumstances above narrated, it appears to 
us that when the people were not willing to pull the 
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car except with the photos on it and the dharmakarta 
had no obiection; it was the plain duty of the police 
not to interfere in the matter and have resort to latht 
charges. Even if there were any difference of opinion 
regarding the photos and if there were any apprehension 
of trouble on that account, it was the duty of the 
police to carry out’the wishes of the dharmakarta 
who was quite prepared to stop the procession in 
such a contingency. 

In any view we are strongly of opinion that the 
conduct of the police was most provoking and 
unjustifiable and their callous disregard for the lives 
of innocent people is most reprehensible. “ 


We understand that after this havoc, the police are 
now trying to invent ways and’ means for avoiding 
the blame. We have come to know that one boy who 
was an in-patient in the hospital at Kottabeta for a 
gun shot wound was taken on the 3rd inst. and kept 
in the police station at Kottapeta for the whole night 
and then taken all the way to Vadapalli about 10 
miles off the next day and left there to shift for 
himself, 

In spite of the fact that the situation was perfectly 
peaceful, a strong reserve police is still posted at 
Vadapalli and when we went to the village on the 


5th instant a party of reserve police was made 
to parade the streets apparently to cow down the 
people. 


We may mention that the people of Vadapalli and 
the neighbouring places are panic stricken and feel 
that they are at the mercy of the police. We feel 
bound to record the bare fact that since civil 
disodedience began, people think that the police have 
become lords of the land, the magistracy acting 
according to their will and the police feel emboldened 
to freely use the lJathi, though there might be no 
occasion for it, enter private houses and molest people 
to carry out their wishes. We are of opinion that 
there is no security so long as the Government do 
not take strong measures to keep the police within 
proper bounds and make them realise that they are the 
protectors of the rights and liberties of people. 


Never before has such a calamity befallen the 
people of the district and it is heart-rending that such 
a tragedy should have taken place in connection 
with a religious festival of a famous temple and it is 
no exaggeration to say that people have completely 
lost all confidence in the police. We feel that the 
incident is so serious and the conduct of the police 
and other officers concerned so reprehensible as to 
call for an immediate independent and searching enquiry 
regarding the matter. We are convinced that unless 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police and other officers 
concerned are at once removed from the district, full 
and detailed information regarding the whole truth of 
the matter will not be torthcoming. 

Sd. N. Subbarow, Ex—member, 
Madras and Indian Legislative 
Councils. 

» V. L. Narasimhamurty, 
Advocate. 
; » Chitturi Indrayya, M. L. C. 
» Ch, Venkatachalam, Member, 
Bar Council, Madras. 


» Dr, Avadhanuln 
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Against Picketing 
A retired Government officer from the South 
writes : 

“T gather from the Hindu of Madras that you 
have published in Young India a new code of 
picketing liquor and foreign cloth shops, and have 
invited your readers to send you any other rules 
for picketing they might think of. May I venture 
to suggest Purch’s famous advice: ‘Don’t’ in this 
connection ? In your most excelleat address to the 
journalists explaining the terms of the Peace Pact 
you said among other things that freedom was not 
worth having if it did not include freedom to err and 
even to sin, and you pointed out that when Almighty 
God Himself had given the humblest of His creatures 
full freedom even to sin it was unthiokable that any 
man should dare to deny the same complete freedom to 
his fellow creatures. May I most respectfully ask you 
then why you are toiling night and day to prevent 
people from drinking liquor or wearing foreign cloth 


if they hked to do so? If you would care to 
follow Punch would you not be more consis’ent 


in your words and deeds? Besides there is one very 
important point that should not be Jost sight of. 
If picketing were to be legalised, or once picketing 
as advocated by you is recognised as a lawful 


method, it might be employed in many cases with 
results that are shuddering to think of. | will 


mention just one such case. Religious missionaries 
aré now trying to persuade people to be ‘converted.’ 
If Christian and Mahom.uaden or any o:her preachers 
were to picket Hindu temples for the purpose of 
achieving their objeccs what would be the condition 
of India? You might probably lay down a rule in 
your code that picketing was not to be employed in any 
religious connection. But is that not admitting that 
Pickeling as a principle has no legs to stand on? 
Further, besides religion there are several other de- 
Pariments of life in which picketing could be easily 
employed without deviating inthe least from any of 
the provisions of your code, with resul-s that would 
be totally embarrassing. I hope you will not fail 
to bestow your best thought on the matter and be 
quite sure that in encouraging picketing in any 
form you are not helping 10 ‘sow the wind.’” 
The writer is plausible but not conviocing. He 
forgets that picketing is as old as time. It does not 
need legaising. The settlement does not legalise 
that which was illegal before it. Picketing is the right 


of a reformer which he ma i : "28 
: y not give up wi: 
up his cause, e Pp without giving 


The writer has been betrayed into the common error 
of thinking that because a man has the freedom to err 
or to sin, any warning against sin would be an 
unpardonabe interference with the freed om. The fact 
is that individual freedom to sin carries with it the 
freedom on the part of the public to wean the sinner 
from his sin and even to leg:slite agaiast it. ‘ The 
wages of sin is death.’ No one can sin or err wih 
impuniy. What I have protested against and what 
the world has always resented is the arrogant and 
app ht sie assumpiion by authority to force people 
against their will to be ‘good’ and to claim infallb.1 ty 
about its standard of what is good and what is bad 
Peaceful picketing on the other hand is a fitndly 
Warning against a practice that a reformer thinks to be 
bad. When it goes beyond that point, and becomes 


interfering with the human liberty, The writer has 
pictured the dangers of picketivg in certain conditions. 
He is not even originat in his illustrations, Temples 
have been picketed before now. Only the attenpt 
proved futile and was given up. And there is nothing 
to prevent any person from renewing such picketing so 
long as he observes the rule of the game ani does not 
mind public opprobrium. Picketing of driak and drug 
shops and foreign cloth shops has been possible and 
largely succesful because there is a public feeling 
against these shops. There is therefore no danger of 
the Congress having ‘sown the wind and reaping the 
whirlwind.’ Picketing of the educative type has come 
to stay, for it has proved its usefulaess, M. K. G. 


An Ingenious Suggestion 

A correspondent sends the following ingenious 
suggestion for solving the communal puzzle: 

“The Hindu and Muslim communities should 
have equality of votes in every province, As an 
adjustment of communal voting, this is obviously 
unjust to the majority community. The idea, 
however, is not to adjust but to nullify communal! 
voting. The result of adopting my suggestion 
will be that every question on which the two 
communities find themselves ranged on opposite 
sides at the polls will in effect be decided by the 
votes of the other ( minority ) communi‘ies. It is 
understood that these other communities will 
have proportional repr2sentation. ” 

I make no comment on it for the simple reason 
that everything will commend itself to me, if it 
commends itself to the communities conc rned. Will 
the Musalmans be satisfied, and how wou'd the Sikhs 
fare ? . M. K. G. 

Charkha Prize Competition 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Associatlon, 
Ahmedabad writes : 

The Board of Judges appointed by the A, I. S. A, 
to examine the spinning muachiaes reseived for the 
prize of one Jakh announced by the A. J. S. A. met on 
the 15th of March, and examine! 20 machines rhat had 
been entered for the competition. Oualy 4 competitors 
were able to give a dem pnstration to the judges. 

From the tess made it would appeur that 
none of the compe itors satisfied in full the conditions 
fixed, The judges, however, are of opinion that if the 
tine is ex:endei by an ther six months better results 
are likely to be obained. Accodingly the time is hereby 
extended by six months. New competitors are also 
allowed to par.icipate ia the competi on. The competitors 
should deliver their miachiaes at their owa cost at 
the Gujarat Vidyapith, Usmanpura, Ahmedabad for 


examination on or befure the 31st October, 1931. 
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The Loin-Cloth 
(By M. K, Ganpat ) 

A critic has fallen foul of my remark made before 
the meeting of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce at Delhi that the Indian civilization must 
not be allowed to be wiped out by the inroads from 
the West. The critic has confused Indian civilization 
with the loin cloth and then condemned it. 


Mr. Churchill has been kind enough gratuitously 
to advertise my loin-cloth to the whole world. It 
has therefore become the fashion to laugh at itas the 
said critic has done. Let me then explain what it 
means. 

In 1921 Maulana Mahomed Ali was arrested at 
Waltair whilst he and I were going on a tour to the 
South. He was torn from Begum Mahomed Ali who 
was travelling with us. I was deeply moved. she 
bore the separation bravely and attended meetings in 
Madras. 1 left her at Madras and went as far as 
Madura. On the way 1 saw in our compartment 
crowds that were wholly unconcerned with what had 
happened. Almost without exc:ption they were bedecked 
in foreign finerics. I entered 
some of them and pleaded for Khadi For | had no 
other way open to me to secure the release of the 
Ali Brothers save through Khadi. They shook their 
heads as they said, ‘We are too poor to buy Khadi 
and \it is so dear.’ I realised the substratum of 
truth behind the remark. I had my vest, cap, and 
full dhoti on. When these uttered only partial truth, 
the millions of compulsorily naked men, save for 
their Jangott four inches wide and nearly as many 
feet long, gave through their bare limbs the naked 
truth. What effective answer could I give them, if 
it was not to divest myself of every inch of clothing 
I decently could and thus to a still greater extent 
bring myself in a line with the ill-clad masses? And 
this I did the very next morning after the Madura 
meeting. 

Here then there iS no question of loin—cloth 
civilization. The adoption of the loin-cloth was for 
me a sheer necessity- But in so far as the loin—cloth 
also. spells simplicity let it represent Indian 
civilization. It is a mingling of the cultures 
represented by the different faiths and influenced by 
the geographic and other environment in which the 
culcures have met. Thus Islamic culiure is not the 
same in Arabia, Turkey, Egypt and India but it is 
-itself influenzed by the conditions of the respective 
couniries. Indian culiure is therefore Indian, It is 
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neither Hindu, Islamic nor any other, wholly. It is a 
fusion of all and essentially Eastern. I had in mind 
that culture. Ard every one who calls himself or herself 
an Indian is bound to treasure that culture, be its 
trustee and resist any attack upon it- 

European civilisation is no doubt suited for the 
Europeans but it will mean ruin for India, if we 
endeavour to copy it. This is not to say that we 
may vot adopt and assimilate whatever may be good 
and capable of assimilation by us as it does not also 
mean that even the Europeans will not have to part 
with whatever evil might have crept into it. The 
ipcessint search for material comforts and_ their 
multiplication is such an evil, and I make bold to say 
that the Europeans themselves will bave to remodel 
their outlook, if they are not to perish under the 
weight of the comforts to which they are becoming 


slaves. It may be that my reading is wrong, but I 
,know that for India to run after the Golden 
Fleece is to court certain death. Let us 


engrave on our hearts the motto of a Western 
philosopher ‘Plain living and high thinking’. 
Today it is certain that the millions cannot have 
high living and we the few who profess to 
do the thinking for the masses run the risk, in 
a vain search after high living, of missing 
high thinking. 


He lives by Dying 
Sjt.G. V. Ketkar writes of an example of great 
bravery which is worthy of record: 

““Sjt. Purushottam, who was popularly known 
as Bapu Gayadhani, was a young worker of Nasik. 
For the past few years he was working as assisiant 
Secretary “of the Gulalwadi public gymnasium of 
Nasik. He was also occasionally taking part ia 
Congress and Swadeshi propaganda. On the 4th 
of April a house in Nasik took fire. Bapu Gayadhani 
took a leading part in the work of quenching the 
fire. On learning that there were children in 
the house he rushed in without caring. for 
consequences and rescued all the children. He 
re-entered the house to save the cattle also. 
Unfortunately the fire had spread all over the house 
and a burning beam crashed over his head, He 
was badly burnt and bruized all over his body and 
was taken to the civil hospital where he succumbed 
to his injuries on the 11th instant.” 

His parents, if they are alive, should be proud of 
their brave son. Bapu-. Gayadhani lives through his 
glorions death, M. K. G. 
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What is Satyagraha 
tr, 9 1* : 
Friends, 

I thank you heartily for vour invita'ion to address 
you on the meaning of Sat: agraha as evolved and 
expounded by Gandhiji. I dov’t claim to have made 
a close study of the philosophy of Satyagraha. I have 
always felt that Satyagraha can be und: tstood not so 
much by a scholarly study of s‘atements and theories, 
but only by a strenuous effort to live the life of a 
Satyagrahi, The doctrine in itself is incredibly simple. 
It cau be put ia a single sentence. “Cultivate in a spirit 
of love an uttermost devotion to what you perceive to be 
the Truth in all circumstances and never mind the cost.” 
But even for a proper understanding and appreciation 
of this simple doctrine for oneself the requisite commen- 
tary has to be supplied by a whole life of single-minded 
devotion; but to elucidate it to others requires something 
more, viz., a life of exceptioral richness in service. I 
can claim neither. I, therefore, come here not so much 
to give as to receive. Moreover, I am Jabouring under 
the bandicap of expressing myself in a language to 
which I am litle used. Having decided to work 
amongst my own people in the language of our land 
I studiedly avoided the use of the English language for 
the last twenty years and mcre. I am not sorry for it, 
neither am I ashamed of the numerous mistakes I 
would make in the grammar and idiom of the tongue 
to which you are all used, I rather hold that it ought 
to have been possible for this elite gathering to conduct 
its proceedings and informal talks in Hindi, Gujarati 
and Marathi. As it is, we a:e under the influence 
of the doc'rine of Imperialism ratber than Interna- 
tionalism even in the matter of language. We, there- 
fore, do not yet see the incongruity of carrying on our 
work in a language Jeast understood bv ihe Indian 
people. The educated people of India have sinned 
against the masses by always choosing as vehicles of 
culture languages not understood by the millions,— 
Sanskrit, Persian and English. The Upanishadic sages, 
Lord Buddha, Ashoka and the vast galaxy of saints 
preferred to speak in the language of the masses and 
they were all Internationalis:s. They all believed that 
Humanity was one family or as the Upanishadic seer 
poetically puts it, “ the whole universe is but a single 
nest” 4% fad waaey | They were, therefore, dedi. 
cated to the service of God through the language of 
the people. 

Iam told that the international -gatherings in 
Europe use three or four Europ-an languages toge her 
and an army of highly trainsd interpreters make the 
work of the gatheri‘g; as easy as is humanly 
possible. In the absence of any such arrangement 
here you will, I hope, put up with my Indian edition 
of the English Janguage. 

To return to my subject, Satyagraha is, as I have 
said above, an utermost devo'ion to Truth as we 
perceive it in all the walks of life. It is a progressive 
search after Tiuth or the meaning and purpose of life. 
Truth is as wide as the universe and ds deep as life. 
It is a privilege of Truth to be recognised immediately 
it presents itself to us in its naked form and yet none 
can say that he has undeistood the whole of Truth. 


“The first half of an address delivsred by Kaka Kalelkar before 
the International Followship at Juhu in January last. Ed, Y, J, 
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Truth is pot merely a statement of facts; it is the 
realisation of life in allits grandeur. Tne great sociologist 
Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharat3, declared the 
following thirteen things as the aspects of Truth: 
integrity, equality, self-control, absence of jealousy, 
forgiveness, modesty, suffering, charity, renunciation, 
meditation, nobility, fortitude, and uniform mercy or love. 
These constitute, according to him, the very essence 
of Truth. You will say perhaps that they are more or 
less a means to the attainment of Truth. They repre- 
sent the discipline ratber than the definition. But 
Shankaracharya says that in spiritual matters the ideal 
and the means for its attainment coalesce. 

In common parlance Truth has a four-fold meaning: 

1. A correct and unvarnished statement ‘of facts, 

2. Scruprlous regard towards fulfilment of a promise 
given, 

3. A study of and a willing 
highest laws of life. 

4. An unceasing search and effort towards the 
realisation of the ultimate meaning and purpose of life 
as a whole. 

But I must not enter here in‘o a formal disquisition 
of what Truth is. I once asked Gandhiji to give me a 
definition of Truth; he said he could not do it. I do 
not wonder at his reply. It is impossible to arrive at 
a correct or complete realisation of Tiuth: that is a 
reason why we have to dedicate the whole of our life 
for its search, But we all have an inner _ sense for 
the perception of Truth. We all can, for all practical 
purposes, know what Truth is: and the more we are 


submission to the 


. loyil to this perception the clearer is our percep'ion of 


Truth. Kyserling has given in one place a_ free 
rendering of a Boblical sentence, “ The spirit of Truth 
will lead -you to ‘All Truth,” This may well be the metto 
of a Stutyagrahi. Bzing dedicited to the search of 
‘All Truth’ a Satyagrahi is determined to be loyal to 
the spiric of Truth at any cost under any circunstaaces 
for the whole of his life. Satyagraha. therefore, naturally 
rises to the dignity of a_ universal religion. It is more 
of a discipline than a doc‘rine; that is what makes it 
universal. Ic is Trutb fist, Truth last and Truth iu the 
middle. It requires a life of intensity, a life of humility 
-a dedica‘ed life. Sutyagraha is the response of love 
of an honest soul to all conditions of life. Satyagraha 
is, therefore, a continuous process, an unioterrupted 
force or rather the flow of love towards life to the 
end that the Truth and the meaning of life may be 
attained, —§ 

The ordinary man of the world is hardly a conscious 
or a coniinuous worshipper of Truth. His interests lie 
elsewhere. He worships other gods. He feels that 
life is not safe in the hands of Truth. He, moreover, 
feels tbat Truth is impotent and must, therefore, be backed 
by physical force, individual or organised. The 
conception of a Satyagrahi is totally different. It is 
his undying conviction that Truth is living, Truth is 
omnipotent, that Truth is the greatest leaven—the greatest 
solvent, Truth is insulted and weakened when it is 
backed by brute force. The Satyagrahi knows that 
the natural force of Truth is love. Non-violence is, 
therefore, regarded by the Satyagrahi as the grammar 
of Truth. es 
_ The discovery that non-violence is the , only means 
for the attainment of Truth is Gandbij:’s original 
coauibution to the philosophy of life. I: is also his 
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contribution to the art of life. To the man in the 
street to day Satygraha is a novel experiment in warfare, 
a sort of new tactics and nothing more. This is but 
a partial view of Satyagraha. A Satyagrahi is a fighter 
im as much as he never takes things lying down. His 
is not a philosophy of defeatism. H2 would not shi:k 
his responsibility because it bappens to be unpl«asant. 
He would never seek to save his skin. He is nota 
man to avoid risks. He would not eschew religion or 
Politics from his life, to secure comfort, position, 
Prestige or the goo! oyinion of his fellows. He can 
never reconcile himself to a life of intellectual or moral 
Inertia, He knows that there is always probability of 
a single individual being in the right and the whole of 
the rest of the world being in the wrong. He knows 
that the world has produced as yet but a small number 
of adventurers and explorers in the domain of Truth. 
He, therefore, is never uneasy because on occasions he 
happens to be in the minority of one. He may not 
have even the consolation of a living faith that with 
God on his side he is in the majority. It is not the 
certitude of Truth but the absolute loyalty to the spirit 
of Truth that sustains him. He, therefore, is ever 
prepared for every conflict, with faith in himself 
and a faith in the ultimate beneficent nature of Truth. 
“Right wrongs no man’ is not a mere legal maxim 
with hin. It is a moral maxim. It is an article of 
faith. It is moral because the sanction he uses for the 
enforcement of right is not the coercion of others but 
self-suffering, “I must suffer for the sake of this Truth 
because I am its witness. Without this sense of 
responsibility life would become mean. It would be a 
curse. 

But a Satyagrahi 


need not be considered as an 
éternal fighter, He is out not to conquer but to 
convert, is anxious not to prevail but to persuade. 
He, therefore, is infinite patiecce and all humility. 
He knows that life is a cotinuous progress from error 
to Truth. He is not lke the fanatic who believes 
that he and his brethren in faith alone are in the 
possesion of Truth and that the rest of the world is 
steeped in ignorance and error. He also knows that 
objective error does not degride a sul because 
objective error does not rebel against the spirit of 
Tiub. What matters most is not the mechanical 
possession of Truth or reality but it is moral and 
intellectual in egrity that counts, not the articles of 
faith but the attitude towards life. That is what lends 
worth to a man’s being. 

A Satyagrahi also knows that Truth may manifest 
itselt in an infinite number of forms: in fact, form at 
once expresses and limits Truth. It was Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa who once said that the formed and the 
dead are synonymous. The Satyagrahi, therefore, always 

-tries to discover Truth cocealed beneath the golden lid 
of form. He is a creator of forms but.never a worshipper 
‘of them. He, therefore, bas no difficulty in recognising 
truth in any shape or form and even where he cannot 
recognise it he bas the humility to respect the testimony 
of others as much as he respects his own; dnly so far 
as his life is concerned, he must be loyal to his own 
realisation, He, therefore, refuses to follow the mothods 
of the ordinary proselytizer. Not being subject to the 
influence of greed and fear himself, he feels it below 
his dignity to appeal to the cupidity or cowardice in 
other men. His appeal is always to the highest and 
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noblest in man; and this appeal is sent out not through 
the rower of ar:gumentation, not through mere 
sentimentali:y, but through a life lived in accordance 
with the dictates of Truth and Love. The Satyagrahi, 
therefore, is in essence more of a real educator than a 
fighter. Per: uasion, patience, service, sacrifice are his 
methods, They are and ought to be the methods of 
every true-¢d wator, 

Let us examine what is underneath the faith of 
the Satyagrahi. The Satyagrahi believes that every 
creature has a soul. That each soul responds in a 
greater or less degree to every appeal to its nature. 
There is no soul so low at to be utterly impervious 
to the m-ral appeal. Apparent failure in this appeal 
should, therefore, be remedied not by coercion but by 
patience. A dormant soul can be awakened not by 
appealing to the lower instincts but by believing in 
and appealing to the highest instincts of the persons we 
wish to convert. This infinite patience can be cultivated 
only if we believe that death is not the final end of 
life. Death is not the full stop of life. Often-times 
Truth succeeds only through the destruction of the body 
through which it is struggling for self-expression even 
as a new sprout takes its birth when the old seed has 
ceased to be. The Satyagrahi feels that the soul i. e. 
Truth, alone counts. Everything else is: of no value 
compared to the attainment of Truth. Just as coal is 
converted into heat by combustion so life is converted 
into realisation, through sacrifice, through suffering; and 
this is called the process of Sa'yagrahi. This process 
is eternally going on in the life of a votarv of Truth. 
It is recognised by gehers only when a conflict arises 
owing to a difference or contradiction in the outlooks 
on life. Satyagraha is also made mani‘est when moral 
motives come in contlict with immoral ones. Spiri:ual 
sadhana ot soul-culture is always a conflict through 
Sityagraha wish oneself. It is also known as a process 
of s-lf-puiification, It is at the root of all social 
conflict of a spiritual niture. In. all healthy families 
it is the spirit of Satyagrahi or appeal through self.’ 
suffering that keeps the family life intact and raises 
and dignitzs the moral standard ‘of life. 

It was he g2nias of Ganthiji thit he extended 
this universal law of the family. lif: to the wider 
field of inter-commnunal, interracial, and inter-national 
struggles. He has proved to the world that this law 
alone can establish whit we are all seeking after today, 
namely international kinship. I would recommend to you 
to prefer the word kinship to fellowship since your 
motto implies the fatherhood of God and the sisterhood 
of all human souls. It is this rigid devotion to the 
moral law that gives to the Saty:grahi his strength and 
authority to break all non-moral laws with a view to 
seek the redress of unbearable grievances. Satyagraha, 
even in its most acute form, can never be a destroyer 
of true civilization. It is merely the process of love. 
We all know that the force of love can never be held 
in abeyance, It manifests itself in ever new forms, 
It may be entreaty at one time, patience at another, 
self-suffering at a third, and self-immolation in the end if 
need be. It is a war against all lack of love, against 
self-seeking, hatred, pride and insolence. A Satyagrahi 
has, therefore, to eschew these in his own iite, Like 
a true lover he is prepared to sacrifice every earthly 
thing that comes in the way of the operation of love. 

(To be continued ) 
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The Gujarat Farmer 
(By M. K. Ganpat ) 

‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him.’ Say that 
the Gujarat farmer is contumacious and sell him out. 
In a press interview I said some days ago that it was 
unfortunate that Mr. Benn was misled into saying that 
the Gujarat farmer was not playing the game; in other 
words, he was “not paying up. When the suggestion 
was first made I was startled, for I bad faith that the 
Gujarat farmer though hit bard would carry out the 
terms of the Settlement to the full extent of his ability. 
The Settlement expects nothing more. 

The complaint made to me in Delhi was that 
whereas large sums were collected in Bardoli and 
Valod before 28th February, only Rs. 3,212 were collected 
during the fortnight ending 15th March. The implication 
was that since the Settlement very little was paid. 

Now, the Settlement was announced on 7th March. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai and I reached Bardoli on 14th 
March. It is clear that nothing could be expected 
before we arrived in Bardoli and explained the position 
to the farmers -and they could return to their homes, 
Here, however, are the figures of payment: 


Revenue Collections in Bardoli and Valod 


DATE BARDOLI VALOD 
Collections before 
15-3-31 Rs. 2,500-0-0 Rs, 20,000-0-0 
On 16th March ei fae 
17ib a 200-0-0 ap 
18th ” 400-0-0 ae 
19th oe 200-0-0 136-0-0 
20th Ae oes 228-0-0 
230 om 500-0-0 379-0-0 
24th ” 1,700-0-0 1,114-0-0 
25th ” 800—0-0 364—-0-0 
26'b - 1,000-0-0 Sr 
27th ft 3,000—0-0 117-0-0 
301 i 2,000-0-0 2,229-0-0 
3st ‘6 1,500-0-0 1,949-0-0 
lst April 4,000-0-—-0 1,361-0-0 
2nd at 2,000—0-0 1,208-0-0 
7th ro 10,000-0-0 1,829-0-0 
8th i #990-0-0 2,246-0-0 
Sth a 2,200-0-0 2,429-0-0 
Mtb se 5,500—-0-0 1,379-0-0 
ith RS 6,800-0-0 1,700—2-3 
B3th 5. 20,000-—0-0 6,932-11-9 
14th Se 6,500-0-0 1,455-15-9 
15th * 20,028-0-0 1,011-12-7 
t6th is 31,446-0-0 2,791-5-4 
17th > 7,622-0-0 °3,736-0-0 
18th ah 9,981-0-0 5,545-14.0 
20th Pe 31,518-0-0 6,349-11-0 
Z2ist pe 7,365-0-0: 1,856-11-0 
22nd se 6,162-0-0 3,421-6-6 
231d ow 4,456-0-0 1,090—4—0 
24th ” 9,000-0-0 4,006-10-7 
25th ss 7,129-0-0 1,162-3-—5 
26th ‘ a1 Ba 5,500-0-0 
1,54,407-0-0: 83,528-12-2 
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I claim that the Bardoli farmers have done 
exceedingly well and this in spite of the fact that the 
forfeited lands had not yet been returned, that some 
of these bad even been sold. that the old Patels and 
Talatis had not been reinstated, that all the prisoners 
had not been released and that prosecutions against 
them were still pending. 


But here I must draw the curtain. I may say that 
great difficulty is being experienced in establishing 
friendly touch with the local officials. The result is 
that many things that should have long ago been done 
on behalf of the Government are still not done and 
though there is no unwillingness to pay, threats of 
coercive measures are kept hanging: like Damocles’ sword 
over the heads of the people, The process has begun 
with Kaira. They do not seem to, realise thar there is 
peace now,—provisional though it is,;—between the 
people and the Government and that efforts are being 
made’to make enduring what is today only temporary 
and provisioval. 


The difficulties in the way are enormous. But I 
have pledged my word to Lord Irwin that so far as it 
is humanly possible, I shall prevent the truce from 
breaking- The Settlement bas been called a Gentleman’s 
Agreement, I know that Lord Irwin was _ sincerely 
anxious to see that it was fully carried out by the 
Government’s agents as he testified more than once 


that I was to see it being as fully carried out by 
Congressmen. 


It has hurt me to take the public into confidence 
even to the extent I have done. But I feel that I can 
no longer suppress the fact that there are ominous 
signs-on the horizon. A Satvagrahi has no weapon 
at his disposal but that of public opinion and suffering. 
Let the public read no more into this article than the 
natural meaning the written word conveys. I shall 
hope and pray that next week I may be able to report 
that the threatening cloud has lifted. 


Our Duty to the Villages 


The intensive political struggle of last year brought 
out prominently the importance of foreign cloth boycott 
in the fight for national freedom. That the boycott 
programme has been in a measure effective, is 
evidenced by the fall in the import of foreign cloth. 
We have reason for satisfaction in the results achieved, 
but let us not in our satisfaction at the measure of 
success gained, forget the true purpose and implications 
of the boycott programme. Let us remember, that our 
nation lives in the millions of village homes and the 
true and primary aim of the boycott programme will 
be missed if the boycott is not worked in such a way 
that the benefits accrue pre-eminently to the villagers. 
If it is to benefit them it can only be by the nation 
according to Kiadi a position above all other indigen- 
ous cloth. 

In order to do this it is necessary for us to revise our 
taste. We must take to coarse, thick Khadi. The cotton 
grown in India is mostly short stapled and can yield 
only low count yarn. The spinners who have been 
spinning generally only for themselves or the 
neighbourhood are accustomed in most of the areas 
only to the spinning of coarse yarn and it is difficult 
therefore at once to raise the count of yarn spun, 
This is the case with practically the whole of North 
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India. In the Punjab, Rajasthan, U. P.,, Bihar, and 
Bengal, where lakhs of unemployed or partially 
employed charkhas exist, only thick Khadi is being 
woven. A limited quantity of fine and medium Khadi 
is available in the South, but even there the largest 
quantity is only made of low count yarn, The 
activities under the auspices of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, much as they have grown, have not 
touched even a tenth of the known and definitely 
ascertained facilities for production in these provinces. 
There are practically no limits to the possibilities of 
thick Kbadi production and if only the nation can 
give its reasoned preference to thick Khadi, it can to 
@ very large extent take the place till now occupied 
by foreign cloth and the fruits of the national 
programme will go to benefit the vast majority of the 
population of the country and not merely the 
monied few, 


This general plea for Khadi from the point of 
view of the boycott is further strengthened by one 
peculiar feature of the economic situation of the 


country in the current year and the year that 
is past. The abnormally low prices of cotton 
and indeed of all agricultural produce, have 
caused __ great distress in the villages. The 


prices prevailing do not, in many cases, fully meet 
even the cultivation and other expenses. The smaller 

‘cultivators of cotton, therefore, have sought to earn 
something more on their cotton by plying one or two 
spinning wheels in their homes. The cultivators of 
otber agricultural produce have also similarly sought to 
add to their scanty income by spinning. The result is 
that in many parts of the country spinners from  sur- 
- rounding villages in great mumbers flock to the néarest 
Khadi depots offering the yarn for sale. The output of 
handspun yarn even before last year was very much 
more than what the existing depots could manage. 
But now the position has become more difficult still. 
With their very limited capital resources the depots 
are unable to take in all the yarn and have therefore 
to turn away many of the spinners. If the demand for 
Khadi can be increased the consequent increased turn- 
over may enable the depots to affoid a greater amount 
of relief to the spinners. More private capital may 
also flow into Khadi, as to some extent it did: last 
year- Both from the general viewpoint of the boycott, 
therefore, as well as the affurding of immediate relief 
for present distress the duty of the country to give 
preference to Khbadi is obvious. 

If large numbers of people, even if they feel it 
difficult to wear a Khadi dhofti or sari because of its 
heaviness, choose only Khadi for their other requ'rements 
—towels, shirtings, coatings, bed sheets, carpets, and 
the like—it will become possible not merely to absorb 
all the handspun -yarn that is produzed today but also 
many times the present output. It requires only a 
proper exercise of imagination to realise all the 
possibilities. And if we would adapt our dress to the 
climatic requirements and the resources of villagers, we 
would discard the many articles, reduce the size of 
the dhoti or sari, change the turban for the cap and 
in the bargain secure greater comfort and greater 
cleanliness, not to speak of the great reduction in the 
cost of clothes. 


M. K. G. 
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What is the Teak > 


Sjt.S. D. Nadkarni of Karwad writes a letter from 
which I take the following: 


“TI have just noticed that in a letter: addressed 
to you and already published in the press Mr. 
Mushir Husain Kidwai,.one of the leaders of the 
‘ All-Parties Muslim Conference,’ referring to the 
minority problem in Egypt, says: ‘In my opinion, 
the attitude of the Hindus here should be what 
Zaglul’s was in Egypt, i.e. they should sign 
blicdfolded the demands of the minority. . . . 

“Witbout concerning myself here with any 
other statement made by Mr. Kidwai in his letter 
to you, I should like to draw your attention to 
the true facts about the one above, where a parallel 
is sought to be drawn from Egyptian politics. The 
enclosed excerpt froma leading article in the 
Servant of India of August 15, 1929, whose writer 
had to deal with a similar statement made about 
that time by Sir Ibrahim Rahimatoola, will show 
you how the truth about affairs in Egypt (where 
the Muslims are the majority, and the native 
Christians called Copts are the minority) is just the 
opposite of what your correspondent Mr. Kidwai 
would have you believe. 

“Every single statement in the excerpt, I am 
sure, can be vouched for by reference to any work 
on contemporary history or any standard work 
of reference.” 

From the excerpt referred to by Sjt. Nadkarni, 
the following relevant parts are taken: 

“Indeed Sir Ibrahim seems to have misread 
history. Look, for instance, at what he says about 
Egypt. In pleading for a generous treatment to be 
meted out by the majority community to minority 
communities, he cites the example of what Saad. 
Pasha Zaglul did to the Christians in Egypt. He 
appears to think that Zaglul’s sensitive regard for 
the rights and interests of the Copts’ persuaded the 
latter to accept the rule of the Moslems. The facts, 
however, are just the contrary. It is the throwing 
in by the Copts of their lot unreservedly with the 
nationalists in Egypt that has persuaded the Muslims 
to treat them so liberally as they have done. The 
Copts, were not entirely free from persecution 
before. The improvement was solely due to the fact 
that they were not only not hostile or indifferent to 
the national campaign for freedom, but took a very 
prominent part in the Wafd. This was a very wise 
policy for the Coptic community 10 follow, to which 
they owe the inclusion of Cops in the Ministry.” 
«Il give the extract for what it is worth. I have 

verified neither the statement made in the extract nor 
the one to which it purports to be an answer. 
Nor am I interested in it except for the sake of 
truth. 

As a Satyagrahi I believe in the absolute efficacy 
of full surrender. Numerically Hindus happen to be 
the major community. Without reference therefore to 
what the Egyptian majority did they may give to the 
minorities what they may want. But even if the 
Hindus were in a minority, as a Satyagrahi and 
Hindu I should say that the Hindus would lose 
nothing in the long run by full surrender. 
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To this argument a retort has thoughtlessly been 
made, ‘Why then do you not advise India to surrender 
to the English ? Give them the domination they want 
and be happy.’ The hasty retort ignores the vital fact 
that I have not advised surrender to the bayonet. In 
the code of the Satyagrahi there is no such thing as 
surrender to brute force. Or the surrender ‘hen is the 
surrender of su‘fering and not to tbe will of the 
wielder of the bayonet. A Satyagrahi’s surrender has 
to come out of his strength, not out of weakness. The 
surrender advised by me is not of honour but of 
earthly goods. There is no loss of honour in 
surrendering seats and positions of emoluments. There 
is loss of honour in haggling about them. Let the 
Englishmen give up the bayonet and live in our 
midst as simple friends and I should plead for them. 
The law of surrender and suffering is a universal 
law admitting of no exceptions. 


Weekly Letter 
Parsi Rajakiya Mandal 


A friend from Karachi takes exception to my note 
on ‘Parsi Rajakiya Sabha, Karachi,” and desires me 
to correct certain details. I should not have described 
the body as ‘Parsi Rajakiya Sabha’ which is not 
accurate, its name being ‘ Parsi Rajakiya Mandal.’ The 
Name ‘Parsi Rajakiya Sabha’ is apt to confuse it 
with a body of the same name in Bombay, of which 
the Karachi ipstitution is not a branch, and wi'h 
which it is not in any way connected, I am also asked 
to correct the information that Sjt.Jamshed Mehta or 
Sjt. B..F. Bharucha had anything to do with the 
formation of the Mandal. ‘The Mandal’ Says the 
- correspondent, ‘has the sympathy and the blessings of 
Sjt. Jamshed Mehta, but he is not even a member of 
it and Sjt. Barjorji Bharucha who belongs to Bombay 
has had nothing to do with its formation. It owes its 
formation to the demand of a few enthusiastic Parsi 
Youths whose earnestness prompted Sjt. Rustom 
Sidhwa to start the Mandal.’ The correspondent, 
Sjt. Nariman Golwala, who is one of the secretaries, adds 
that it is obligatory on the members to wear swadeshi 
“in all the meetings and accivities’ of the Mandal 
and that the members of the execuiive body on which 
there are three ladies are all habitual Khadi-wearers. 
The membership fee is four annas and number of 
members is 57. 


M. K. G. 


I am glai to have an opportunity of corfecting and 
supplementing certain details, inasmuch as it affords 
me occasion to make a suggestion or two to those in 
charge of the Mandal. The membership form mentions the 
conditions which make one eligible for being a member, 
The condition, I submit, ‘of wearing swadeshi in 
all the meetings and activities’ of the Mandal does 
not mean much, If one of the principal objects of the 
Mandal is propagation ot Khadi and swadeshi the 
members ought to be habitual wearers of Khadi or at 
least Swadeshi. The condition as it stands at present 
leaves them the option to wear foreign cloth while not 
engaged in Mandal work. The members of a body 
like this, it should be clearly understood, are missionaries, 
and missionaries are always and everywhere missionaries 
and nothing but missionaries. The other object is 
prohibition of drink, and*the membership form must 
make it obligatory on the members to be entirely free 
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from intoxicating drinks of all kinds, It may be an 
unwritten rule but it should be made unmistakably clear. 
I am glad the members of the executive are all Khadi- 
wearers, but it may not be inappropriate to make only 
habitual Khadi-wearers eligible for membership of the 
executive boly. 


*Deshseva Mandal’ 


The foregoing note remiads me of making another, 
if equally trifling, correction viz. that the body 
described by me as ‘Deshseva Sangh’ in Navajivan 
and of which Dr. Choithram Gidwani is President is 
not a ‘Sangh’ but a ‘Mandal’. Having said this I 
proceed to say something about this Mandal about 
which I was awaiting a few more details before I 
wrote anything in Young India. This is the only 
institution in Cind ‘ whose object is‘to organise public 
activities through the agency of wholetime workers, 
either in the capacity of permanent members or 
temporary workers.’ Public activity of this character 
has. had its vicissitudes in Sind as elsewhere, aod it 
was not until after Gandhiji’s visit to the province in 
1928, ‘‘and as a result of his suggestion and encourage- 
ments,” that “the work of the institution was extended 
and a revised written constitution framed.” The Mandal 
has Dr.Choithram and Sjts. Jairamdas, Mansing, 
Ghanshyamdas, Hiranand, Srichand and Dhalumal as 
its permanent members, The country knows the frst 
two very well but the rest are vo less known by 
their work in the province. Prof,Gbanshyamdas has 
been in charge of propaganda and Sjts. Mansivg.and 
Hiranand carried on work during the Satyagraha 
campaign with the clever tactfulness and resourcefujness 
of Michael Collins. Sjt.Srichand has been ia charge - 
of relief work principally ard Sjt. Dhalumal bas been 
in charge of the Gandhi Ashram at Gidro, the woolen 
fabrics of which exhibited in the Congress Exhibition 
at Karachi drew so much attention. The work has 
been a god.send to the impoverished agriculturists of 
Tharparkar District, who produced R-. 10,000 worth of 
Khadi in 1930, and orders for Rs. 25,000 worth have 
been placed for this year from various parts 
of India. The Mandal has- also. associates 
who give all their time bat who have not yet burnt 
their boats and become permanent members. The 
Mandal has _ developed a cenire of work among the 
Kolis and Mego wals of Parkar who are ground down 
under the weight of illiteracy and evil customs as also 
of the oppression of government servants who exploit 
their illiteracy and credulity, “With a view to save 
these poor people from the illegal exactions of the 
revenue officials, they are being trained to pay their 
assessments through the Mandal. In 1930 out of a 
total number of 2,700 Khatedars in the area more than 
700, i. €., over 25 per cent. of the land-holders paid their 
assessment to the government through the workers of. 
the Mandal” and thus saved themselves from being 
blackmailed in the shape of paying /apo which has 
become a sort of customary charge levied by the 
revenue officials. The Mandal has been also organising 
social reform work among the suppressed classes like 
Bhils and Kolis. The Mandal has received donations 
amounting to Rs. 44,611-7-9 from 1924 to Ist March. 
1931, which is nothing in view of the vast amount 
of work that the Mandal has in front of itself. Besites 
Rs. 10,000 which the Mandal has reserved as a 
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nucleus for Members’ Ailowances fund, it has now 
a balance of nothing more than Rs. 5,000, 


As I have not befcre mea copy of the constitution 
of the Mandal I do pot know whether the present 
permanent members have joined it along with their 
Wives and children. I take it that they have done so. 
I know that Mrs, Jairamdas was during the Congress 
giving all the twen'y-four hours to all the little duties 
of a Congress volunteer and I also know that 
Mrs. Hiranand, wife of one of the permanent members 
and a niece of Prof. Kripalani distinguished herself 
as much as, if not more than, her own aunt 
Mrs. Lalwani, by her indefatigable labours in the cause 
of foreign cloth boycott and picketing of the liquor and 
foreign cloth shops. If these ladies are also members 
of the Mandal along with theic husbands the Mandal 
bids fare to be the maia power house .n Sind supplying 
all the energy that is needed for the social and political 
work in the province. I am _ noting the activities of 
the Mandal in some detail in order that the Sindhis 
who have gone out to all parts of India and of the 
world, to make a fortune, may know what woik their 
own brothers and sis ers are doing, what they achieved 
in making the Karachi Congress a unique success 
and what financial support they deserve and will 
continue to expect fron them if the work they have 
undertaken has to be carried out, 


For a Public Worker 


Whilst I am writing this note about the Mandal 
and appealing to the rich Sindhis out of Sind to support 
it, I know I would be expected by the members to 
reproduce, for their benefit and of those whom some 
consideration or other prevents from taking the final 
step of joining the Manial, Gandiji’s speech on the 
occasion of its second Anniversary: 

“The history of the last Satyagraha struggle sho vs 
that the movement flourished or was passible ou'y where 
there were instituionus of this character. The late 
G»pil Krishna Gokhale said, when he founded the 
Servant of India So:iety, that our country was in 
need of those who gave all their twenty-four hours to 
the nition, even as the British Empi-e is run by those 
who think of no-hing bur the Empire all the twenty- 
four hours of the day. The more we have full time 
workers of this type the better, especially when we 
are pledged to end the present system. 


“The question has bzen asked me whether the workers 
who join such institutions should receive some allowance 
for their livelihood or not. There are sone who think it a 
humilia’ion to receive any allowance and would prefer 
to work without any. They do not seem to realise 
that if we act on that principle we shall have to search 
for millionaire workers. Millionaires are few and far 
between and it is very rarely that we get volunteer 
workers from that class. I must say that there is 
a subtle self-conceit in the insistence that we 
should work without drawing any allowance. There is 
not only no humiliation in receiving an allowance 
for one’s livelihood but a clear duty. Gokhale began 
his life of service with an allowance of Rs.40 a 
month and never in his life drew more than Rs, 75 
monthly, He contented himself with that much all 
his life, and though as member of Commissions and 
Committees he used to get fat honorariums or allowances 
he made them all over to the Servants of India Society. 
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tell you that he did not feel it below his 
dignity to draw an humble allowance for his livelihood, 
but considered it an act of duty and of merit. 
Why then should we pretend to have a higher sense 
of self-respect than he? Even a millionaire’s son if 
he becomes a member should, instead of depending on 
his millions, make a gift of his millions to such a 
society and draw his monthly allowance as other 
members may be doing, 


I may 


“There is one thing more which I should like to 
bring home to you. Bodies like these ought to be 
governed by strict rules and regulations. A man 
without a pledge or a code of conduct is like a ship 
without a rudder, 


“Tam told that a worker in Sind finds it difficult 
to live without less than a hundred rupees a month. 
I find it difficult to swallow this. It may be so in Sind 
because we have artificially increased our wants. 
But my experience tells me that it is possible to do 
with very much less. Lalaji’s Servants of the People 
Society and Gckhale’s Servants of India Society we 
know because of the great names of their founders, 
but there are many other societies of volunteer workers 


where the individual allowance is not more than 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, In Utkal Rs. 25 to 30 isan exception 
and Rs.15 is the rule. We have therefore to 


cut our coat according to our cloth, and _ limit 
our needs in accordance with the conditions of our 
people. 


“We have until a little while ago concentrated 
our work in cities and we have arranged our plans 
according to the needs of cities. We2 have to reverse 
the process now. The cities are capable of taking 
care of themselves. It is the villages we hive to turn to. 
We hive to disabuse them of their prejudices, their 
superstitions, their narrow outlook and we can do so 
in no other manner than thit. of staying amongst 
them and sharing their joys and sorrows and spreading 
education and intelligent informa‘ion amongst them. 
Let this institution draw a larg2r number of 
men to dedicate themselves to the service of their 
province.” 


M. D. 
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Another Proud Record 


In his address to the stud-nts of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith Gandhiji congratulated them on their contribu- 
tion to the nation’s struggle for freedon and also 
mentioned the Bihar ard Kashi Vidyapith as institutions 
which had given sinilar contributions. Though very 
much smaller in size, they have been our Al Aczars. 
And because they were much smaller than Al Azar, 
the contribution of the students in general was not 
very creditable. But the few schools ia the country 
that have still remained national acquitted themselves 
nobly, as I can see from the annual report of ‘ Vaishya 
Vidyashram, Sasavne.’ 


Careful and regular readers of Young India might 
remember that four years ago Gandhiji paid a visit to 
this school entirely composed of students of commercial 
communitiesin Maharashtra. The school was notaffliated 
to any university then, nor is it now, but most of the 
students used to go in for the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay University. Gandhiji's visit to the 
institution threw the seed of a fresh outlook, ina year 
or so the institution became completely national in 
spirit, and its progress in the dixection of Khadi and 
similar activities was annually growing. And during 
the last year the teachers and the students plunged 
whole-heartedly into the struggle. Some actively 
courted imprisonment whilst some stayed behind to 
take care of children under sixteen. But the combat. 
ants and the non-combatants acquitted themselves 
of their task equally. creditably. Six out of the nine 
teachers, with two ladies of their families, 13 students, 
who were over 16, and 10, ex-students and 9 
sympathisers of the school participated in the 
Satyagraha, the rest working out the constructive 
programme in addition to attending to their studies. 
The school, therefore, publishes this year two reports— 
one of the activities of the combatants and the other 
of the non-combatants. Hoth furnizh a record of which 
any institution may be prou. 

The principal with a batch of 47 led a raid on 
Dharasna and though he w s not given the honour of 
imprisonment, he had the greater hovour of sustaining 
lathi blows. In fact there is column in the table 
summarising the results for those who were victims of 
latht charges and it shows that 2+ had that honour. 
But if Sjt. Dhavan, the principal, was not imprisoned, 
his wife who effectively picketed liquor shops was im- 
prisoned for four months. Three out of the six teachers, 
and nine out of 32 students were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. The rest, whom the Jathi 
charges left free for work outside, carried on foreign 
cloth boycott propaganda in the neighbourhood. The 
report, though brief, is so full of details that it almost 
provides the inspection results of the logbooks of every 
one in the school, Let us now see how the non-combatants 
employed themselves. They made about 50 wheels of 
the Bardoli type and sold 30 in the neighbourhood, also 
mada and sold 22 carding bows and hundreds of 
takls and spinning accessories. They carried on 
Khadi propaganda in 16 villages by means not only of 
lectures but spinning and carding demonstrations They 
also published a little hardbouk on Khadi of which 
5,000 copies were sold within a mon:h. They also bad 
a spinning class on the school premises for the out- 


side public. As a result of this the school was 


able to open several spinning schools in different 
villages. 

Practically every one in the school, excepting the 
smallest children, did the sacrificial spinning of 160 
rounds (i.e, 212 yards) of yarn every day. Owing to 
the increased activities and the school having e 
undertake weaving of yarn brought there from outside 
it had to engage two extra weavers. The result showed 
a remarkable advance on the results of past years: 


Period Cotton Carded and Yarn spun Cloth 
ginned slivered 
22 months (previ- 
ous two years) 340lbs. 356lbs, 321 lbs. 905 Yards 
13 months (year 
under report) 428lbs. 3661lbs. 253lbs. 822 Yards 


One wishes a comparative table giving the number 
of students who worked during the first period and 
the second period, had also been given. That would 
have brought out into greater relief the progress of 
the year under report inasmuch as there were less 
hands available for constructive work. 


For the last two years the school has been promot- 
ing spinning for ones needs and has maintained an 
ac-urate record of all the self-spinners. Whereas during 
the past year there were 18 teachers and students 
who produced their own Khadi, during the year under 
report no less than 34 spun enough to produce their own 
Khadi i. e¢., 437 yards. The school has been a centre 
of inspiration in the neighbourhood and thus attracted 
no less than 28 self-spinners from outside to send their 
yarn to be woven at the school. One might safely 
say that the school was responsible for the bulk . of 
the Satyagraha activity in the Kolaba district, which 
but for it would not have been possible. 


According to the usual practice the students went 
out to hawk Khadi in the neighhouring villages and 
whereas they sold 1,500 rupees worth of Khadi in the 
previous year they sold 4,407 rupees worth during the 
year under report. 

Oue would not have blamed the school if it had 
shown poor progress in constructive work during this year 
of Satyagraha, In fact it was feared that the excitement 
of the struggle would leave little room for constructive 
work indoors. But, as we have seen, those fears were 
falsified and the school, in spite of work outside and 
depletion of its workers, not only did not relax its 
effort but carried it on with redoubled energy and 


vigour. In no better way could the school have 
justified its existence, 
M. D. 
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A correspondent writes a Gujarati’ letter of which 
the following is a translation: 

“For all that one can see, the support that world 
opinion has given to India in her present struggle has 
been most halting and feeble. Is it not surprising, in 
the face of this, to find Gandhiji claiming that we have 
received the fullest support from world-opinion? Aa 
unarmed race struggling to win back its own from 
a most ruthless imperialistic power on earth arimed to 
the’ teeth, can only be compared to a poor, helpless 
woman defending herself against a ruffian- in the face 
of heavy odds. Imagine this woman being brutally 
struck with lathis agaia and again by the  heariless 
ruffian, would it not make the blood of any human 
being boil with indignation? Yet do we find sigas of 
such moral indignation in the world today with regard 
to what was done to India? And does not the absence 
of this moral indignation bespeak an_ indifferently 
developed sense of humanity in the world? And if 
we admit that the question arises, can the weapon oi 
ahimsa beat al! effective in a world that is so devoid 
of humanity? Why cannot Gandhiji see that the 
world has failed to rise at the signt of unarmed India’s 
blood to that pitch of moral indigaation which is 
essential to the success of truth and ahimsa?” 


If I have anywhere referred to India having received 
the fullest support from world opinion, it should bea 
set down as an unconscious exaggeration. I should 
like to be shown such a statement of mine it I have 
made one. For myself I have absolutely no idea of 
having made any such statement. 

The correspondent, by comparing the condition of 
unarmed India pitted against the British military power 
to that of a defenceless woman thrown at the tender 
mercy of a ruffian, has done an injustice to the strength 
as well of non-violence as of woman. Had not 
man in his blind selfishness crushed woman’s_ soul 
as he has done or had she not succumbed to ‘the 
enjoyments’ she would have given the world an 
exhibition of the infiaite streng’h thit is lateat ia her. 
What she showed in the last fizht was but a broken 
and imperfect glimpse of it. Tne world shall see it 
in all ics wonler and glory when woman has secured 
an equal opportunity for herself with man and fully 
developed her powers of mutual aid and combination. 

And it is wrong to say that a person is unarmed 
in the sense of being weak who has ahimsa as his 
weapon, The correspondent is evidently a stranger to 
the real use or the immeasurable power of ahimsa. 
He has used it, if at all, only mechanically and as. an 


expedience for want of a better, Ifad he been saturated 
with the spirit of afinisa, he would have known that 
it can tame the wildest beast, certainly the wildest mau. 
If, therefore, the world’s blood did not boil over the 
brutalities of the past year, it was not because the 
world was brutal or heartless but because our non- 
violence, widespread though it was, good enough 
though it was for the purpose intended, was not the 
non-violence of the strong and the knowing, It did 
not spring from a living faith. It was but a policy, a 
temporary expedient. Tnough we did not retaliate, we 
had harboured anger, our speech was not free from 
violence, our thoughts still less so. We generally 
refrained from violent action, because we were under 
discipline. The world marvelled even at this limited 
exhibition of non-violence and gave us, without any 
propaganda, the support and sympathy that we deserved 
and needed, The rest is a matter of the rule of three. 
If we had the support that we received for the limited 
and mechanical non-violence we were able to practice 
during the recent struggle, how much more support 
should we command when we _ have risen to the full 
height of ahimsa? Then the world’s blood will 
certainly boil. I know weare still far away from that 
divine event. We realised our weakness at Cawapore, 
Benares, Mirzapur. When we are saturated with 
ahimsa we shall not be non-violent in our fight with 
the beaurocracy and violent among ourselves.  \Vhen 
we have a living faith in non-violence, it will grow 
from day today till it fills the’ whole world. It will 
be the mightiest propaganda that the world will have 
witnessed. I live in the belief that we will realise 
that vital whimsa. M. K. G. 
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three angles also are equally right. It is a spiritual 
faith. It is also the ever growing experience of mankind. 

A true Satyagrahi is prepared to be converted even 
while he is trying to convert his fellows; because he 
loves and respects the person whom he wishes to 
convert. He recognises that his brother too is a 
custodian of Truth equally with himself, knowing that 
Truth manifests itself in various forms. He is noi 
anxious to force any one to accept his own ‘doxy’ 
who worships the form can never attain to the 


What is Satyagraha 
2 

Satyagraha is thus a process of moral civilization. 
It has been the misfortuve of woman to be under the 
domination of her less civilized partner,—man. And she 
has been eternaliy trying to civilize him by her mute 
suffering and sacrifice. She did not succeed in this 
because she was not conscious of the strength of pure 
love. She failed therefore, to cultivate pure love, 
Similarly it is the misfortune of India to be under the He 


sway of an uncivilized Government, Not only have we spirit. The Satyagrahi knows that anti ae ae a 
to educate our masters but we have to civilize them, curse; but that it is a stepping stone to the 


zation of a higher synthesis. All process of conversion, 
therefore, is more or less a mutual conversion through 


Their superiority consists mainly in theif material 


effeciency and organising power. All that our rulers 
can say in self-defence is that they could easily be 
worse than what they are. We have to tell them 
through our Satyagraha that it is open to them to be 
much better than what they are, and that not only 


without any real loss but with infinite gain to themselves 
and to the whole world. 


And what comes in the way of this realisation? 
Nothing but their love of power and comfort. They 
call it the higher standard of life. For the sake of 
this standard they are carrying on an eternal warfare 
not only against what they term ‘ backward nations’ 
but against their own kith and kin, who have 
the misfortune to belong to the class. of 
the ‘have-nots.’ Their standard of life is not 
a moral standard. In fact they have during the last 
century lowered the moral standard of life in order to 
enjoy greater material comforts. Man does not see 
today the undignified and senseless search after material 


superiority at the cost of moral well-being. You and 
I have no hesitation in selling our intellect and souls 


for securing comforts and social prestige, What we 
call self-respect is nothing but social respect. Self-respect 
we have long lost. Our masters and_ teachers must 
perforce be relieved of the vast mass of wealth and the 
uncontrolled power they possess over us that they might 
realise what healthy life is. Unless they are relieved of all 
superfluous income and, therefore, superfluous powers 
they can never come to see what wrong they are 
perpetrating against the very brotherhood of humanity. 
Man is prone to error both intellecually and morally. 
These lapses can be tolerated; but when organised 
Governments, or a whole people whom they represent, 
lower the very standard of moral life it becomes a 
curse and all the energy of mankind has got to be 
directed against this evil. This energy must 
be moral if it is to succeed in eradicating evils. 
Physical power, we have discovered, succeeds in 
punishing the wrong-doers but doubles the total amount 
of wrong in the world. The heart of humanity is 
undoubtedly hardened, vu'garised and rendered more 
criminal by the law ordering the execution of a 
murderer. The same may be said of all coercive 


punishments. Satyagraha, therefore, is the real 
beginning of a true civilization. 


The Satyagrahi simply says, “TI will so cultivate 
my soul that it shall be impossible for me either to 
commit any wrong myself or to meanly submit to any 
wrong. I will simply suffer so that I may be in the 


right.” He would submit to any amount of pain or 
suffering, It is like holding fast to our own corner of 
the frame and making it a right angle with the perfect 
belief that if we succeed in righting one angle the 
frame will take care of itself and see that the other 


self-purification. (To be continued ) 


Equal Rights 
(Contributed) 

The demand for equal rights for British persons and 
companies with Indian born persons and companies 
is a trap for several reasons. 

The British trade. is undoubtedly in a privileged 
position now on account of'the close connection of 
the British Chambers of Commerce in the counsels of 
the British Indian Government. These privileged 
parties, having resisted successfully India’s claim for 
equality so long, are now asking for an equal status. 
They are afraid, because their conscience is struck. 
They have done ill in the past and they expect ill to 
be done to them- The second and proper business 
motive for this demand on their part is that they are 
the vested interests and they wish to continue. They 
have a powerful position in the business sense, because 
they have reSources, they have goodwill, and they have, 
built up connections. They are in a position to offer 
competitive rates and to offer fatal competition and to 
bear losses for a number of years. It is really equality 
between a giint and a child. Indian interests will 
want to take a share in the trade and industry of the 
country. There will be also new opportunities, which 
arise in the life of the country as it goes on, e. g. 
the building of aircrafts in India. Those who are 
in a well equipped position, viz. the foreigners, 
will take advantage of the situation and advantage of 
these opportunities, Things cannot be kept till Indians 
are ready. Indian interests will, therefore, suffer in 
juxtaposition in an open field, which is really not an 
open field but a restricted one for them, in open 
competition which is really not fair competition, but 
fatal competition for them. 

The bogey of discrimination, which is raised, would 
seek to restrict state policy as it has been used 
successfully and is being used now by many countries 
in the West, including the United Kingdom, Any 
subsidy, any preference, or any encouragement, will 
be held on by the discrimination clause. Progress 
will be blocked. That is not a position, which India 
can accept in the name of equality. That would be 
too great @ handicap on India’s economic growth. 

The demand would amount in India to three 
categories, viz., Indian, British and foreign. It would 
place India in a perpetual disadvantage with foreign 
nations, with whom it may be desired to come into 
contact, or greater co-operation. Preference even in 
British colonies has always meaat the freedom to 
adjust the basic tariffs and then to give a small 
advantage to Britain. In the case of India this 
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freedom to adjust the basic position with regard 
to mascent effort is going to be curtailed by what 


is called a convention. This would not only 
detract from the sovereignty of the legislature 


and tie down the hands of the administration, but would 
be a source of endless _ irritation as an Indian 
Government will be helpless inside the country to 
bring about a situation that can help Indian institutions, 
It will be better to pay a tribute, which is the old 
method of acknowledging the superior strength of an 
outside party. The tribute has the merit that the 
amount is known. What England wants of India by 


these safeguards and by the conventions, means that 
India has to suffer to an unknown amount for an 
indefinite period. 


When the patriotic instincts of Indians are properly 
developed, restraint on trade must become less, but in 
the name of hospitality and of courtesy, what England 
now asks cannot be granted. 

Taking concrete cases of British trade in India, 
mining, in which licenses have been freely given to 
foreigners and there is the restraint from the Indian hand, 
offers a field where it would be legi‘imate for an Indian 
Government not to renew the license when it expires, 
or if the terms of the license permit now to cancel it, 
it would be free for it to do so. The same thing 
applies to forests, where very low royalty is taken. The 
Bombay Burma Trading Co., has built up an enormous 
amount of money from profits on forests, which should 
have really gone to the state, but because the price of 
timber has risen very much since the royalties were fixed, 
the royalties were not adjusted from time to time, 
because the surplus benefit falls in the pocket of the 
foreigners. An Indian Government will be on the 
leok out. It may want to runihe state forests as state 
monopoly, or it may want to s‘and on its full rights 
under the license, or transfer the license or increase 
the royalty. It is no use saying that. existing righis 
must be preserved in such cases. There is the case 
then of Engli-h managing agency firms’ managing 
concerns, in which there is a majority of Icdian 
shareholders. Nothing will restrict these sha eholders 
from joining together and appointing a new firm of 
m2naging agents. This is not an ex’sting rizht, but 
one which arises from the - confidence of the 
shareholders, and if such confidence is los’, or if the 


shareholders acquire greater confidence in somebody 
else, they should be free to act wi:hout restriction. 


In the case of shippinz, coastal and dstance 
shipping is at present done by foreigners. Britain 
herself has several laws including the old navigation 
laws. One of the laws ia England fixes the number 
of non-British seamen that shall be employed. There 
is a law in Australia, which prohibits the entry of any 
ship in her port which employs a single dark workman. 
German laws in this connection would also be 
interes'ing to study. America has followed the plan of 
subsidising the mercantile navy of her own and 
though she has lost her money in this, she is 
persisting in the programme. Mercantile marine is the 
basis ultimately of a proper navy and, as the first step, 
it ought to be perfectly legitimate for India to 
encourage Indian shipping by prohibiting others, and 
the British claim that these are existing rights, cannot 
be justified. It is a valuable connection for Britain, 
but it is not a right. No shopkeeper can claim that 
he has a right to the custom of a party merely because 
that patty has not in the past gone elsewhare. 
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In the case of insurance 
provided in othet countries, which restrict the 
activities of foreign. insurance companies there. 
Similarly in the case of banking, the position in India 
is so hopeless that neither in the foreign trade nor in 
the internal banking, can any Indian institution survive 
for very long. competition with powerful giants, It 
should be, therefore, open to the Indian Government 
to say that they will encourage the enterprise of their 
own people and bring about conditions, in which such 
enterprise can prosper. Tt will be for the taxpayer 
and the nation to decide what sacrifices they are going 
to bear, but if the nation decides that they are going to 
bear sacrifices to this end, then the claim that existing 
British rights must be respe:ted, cannot be allowed to stand, 
The foreign banks have come to this country and have had 
the benefit of our courtesy. They bave abused their 
benefit and built up enormous vested interests. They 
are now seeking its perpetuation. India must be free 
to determine what kind of banking institutions shal! 
work here and under what conditions. She must be 
free toask her subjects to put their money in institutions 
registered in India alone and not in any foreign 
institution, She must be free to ask that branches of 
foreign institutions shall not be established in the 
interior, because foreign trade really begins when tiie 
shipping documents emana'e and it ends when the 
goods are cleared from the port. At the port let them 
have offices, but not in the interior. in order that 
they may not defeat the object of these sacrifices and 
these restrictions on Indian nationals, it should be 
obligatory on every board of Indian registered bank to 
see that the controlling interest in their institution 
does not pass to any forsigner, These restrictions will 
be essential and it should be made quite clear that 
existing rights do not envisage a condition in which 
these restrictions would be put. The object of these 
restrictions is not to hurt the foreigner, but to build 
up a favourable atmosphere in whica Indian effort can 


prosper. 
Similarly in the field of electric licenses, it is 


a scandal that most of these licenses in India have 
been passed on in the hands of powerful American 
or British corpora'ions, They have taken advantage 
of India’s backwardness and of their political strength 
for this purpose. The wrong has to be put right 
first before equality can come. The Indian state will 
be free to investigate the conditions under which the 
licenses were given, and wherever these conditions 
appear to be faulty, to cancel the licenses. In other 
cases it will be free to allow municipalities or local 
bodies or local syndicates, to buy the assets of the 
licensees at a fair valuation and this valuation after 
it is properly arbitrated upon, would become final and 
ths control must pass into Indian hands, This also 
cannot come under the category of existing rights 
except a fair claim to have value paid to them for 
what they have spent. But where what is spent 


belongs to Indian shareholders, the controlling interest 
of a licensee will have much less ground fora 


monetary compensation than otherwise. Similarly 
there are monopolies or quasi-monopolies, and English 
enterprise under monopolistic and quasi-mmonopolistic 
conditions will have to bear a close scrutiny. If 
everything is allright, they need not fear. If they fear 


too much, we are entitled to infer that something is 
wrong, 


companies, 
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Dangers of Democracy 
(By M. K. Ganpnr) 

There is no human iasti’ution but has its dangers. 
The greater the institution the greater the chances «f 
abuse. Democracy is a great institution and therefore 
it is liable to be greatly abused. The remedy there- 
fore is, not avoidance of democracy but reduction of 
possibility of abuse to a minimum. 

The Congress has bacome a vast democratic body. 
It reached a high water-mark during the past twelve 
months. Without being technically on the register 
millions took possession of it and added lusire to it. 
But goondaism also entered the Congress to a much 
larger extent than hitherto. It was inevitable. The 
ordinary rules prescribed for the selection of volunteers 
were practically set aside during the last stages of the 
struggle. The result has been that in some places 
goondaism has made itself felt. Some Congressmen 
have even been threatened with disaster if they will 
not give the money demanded of them. Of course, 
professional goondas may also take advantage of the 
atmosphere and ply their trade. 

The wonder is that the cases I have in mind are 
so very few compared to what they might have been, 
regard being had to the great mass awakening. My 
conviction is that this happy state is due to the 
Congress creed of non-violence, even though we have 
but crudely followed it, But there has been sufficient 
expression of goondaism to warn us to take time 


by the forelock and adopt preventive and precautionary 
measures, 


The measures that suggest themselves to me are 
naturally and certainly a scientific and more intelligent 
and disciplined application of Don-violence, In the 
first place if we had a firmer faith in non-violence 
than we have sbowp, not one man or woman who did 
not strictly conform to the rules regarding the admission 
of volunteers would have been taken. It would be no 
answer to say that in that cise there would have been 
no volunteers during the final S'age and therefore there 
would have been a perfect My exp-rience 
teaches me to the contrary. It is possible to fight a 
non-vivlent battle even with one Satyagahi Bu'i', i. e ; 
& non-violent battle, cannot be fought with a million 
non—sa'yagrahis. And I would welcome even an utter 
failure wih non-violence unimpaired rather than depart 
from it by a hair's breadth to achieve a doubrful 
Success, Without adopting a non-compromising attitude 
So far as non-violence is concerned, I can see 
nothing but disaster in the end. For, at the critical 
moment we may be found wanting, weighed in the 
scales of noo-violence, and may be found hopelessly 


unprepared to meet the forces of disorder that might 
suddenly be arrayed against us, 


But having made the mistake of indiscriminate 
recruiting how are we to repair the mischief in a 
non-violent way ? Non-violence means courage of the 
highest order and therefore readiness to suffer, There 
should therefore be no yielding to bullying, bluff or 
worse, even though it may mean the loss of a few 
precious lives. Writers of threatening letters should 


failure. 
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be made to realise that their threats will not be 
listened to. But at the same time their disease must 
be diagnosed and properly treated. Even the goondas 
are part of us and therefore they must be handled 
gently and sympathetically. People gene-ally do not 
take to goondaism for the love of it. It is a symptom 
of a deeper-seated disease in the body politic. The 
same law should govern our relations with internal 
goondaism that we apply in our relations with the 
goondaism in the system cf Government. And if we 
have jelt that we have the abi.ity to deal wih that highly 
organised goondaism ina non-violeat manner how 
much more should we feel the ability to deal with the 
internal goondaism by the same method ? 

It follows that we may not seek police assistance to 
deal with the disease although it is open during the 
truce, to any Congressmaa to seek it precisely in the 
same manner as any other citizen. The way I have 
suggested is the way of reform, conversion, love. 
Seeking police assistance is the way of punishment, 
fear, want of affection if not actual disaffection, The. 
two methods therefore cannot run together. The way 
of reform appears at some stage or other to be difficult 
but it is in reality the easiest. 


For ‘ Followers’ 


A friend sends me the following: 

“It will be very helpful if you will kindly 
guide your followers about their conduct when they 
have to engage in a political controversy. Your 
guidance on the following points is particularly 
needed: 

(a) Vilification 
in public estimation. 

(b) Kind of criticism of the opponent permis- 
sible. 

(c) Limit to which hostility should be carried. 

(d) Whether effort should be made to gain 
office and power.” 

I have said before in these pages that I claim no 
followers. It is enough for me to be my own follower. 
It is by itself a sufficiently taxing performance. But 
I know that many claim to be my followers. I must 
theretore answer the questions for their sakes, If they 
will follow what I endeavour to stand for rather than 
me they will see that the following answers are 
derived from truh and ahimsa, 

(a) Vilification of an opponent there can never be. 
But this does not exclude a truthful charac‘eri-ation of 
his ac’s. An cpponent is not always a bad man 
because he opposes. He may be as honourable as we 
may claim to be and yet there may be vital diff wences 
besween him and us, 

(b) Our criticism will therefore be if we believe 
him to be guilty of untruth to meet it with truth, of 
discourtesy with courtesy, of bullying with calm courage. 
of violence with suffering, of arrogance with humility 
of evil with good. ‘My follower’ would seek not to 
condemn but to convert. . 

(c) There is no question of any I'mit to which 
hostility may be carried. For there should be no 
hostility to persons. Hostility there must be to acts 
when they are subversive of morals or the good of 
society, 

(d) Office and power must be avoided. Either may 
be accepted when it is. clearly for greater service, 


M. K. G. 


so as to lower the opponent 
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Implementing the Truce in Gujarat 
Training for Swaraj 


Nowhere perhaps has the work of the people in 
implementing the Truce been more difficult than in 
Gujarat, nowhere bas the strain on their patience been 
greater. The reason is not far to seek. Nowhere during 
the last struggle was the contest with Government 
fiercer, taxing all the ingenuity and the resources of the 
latter. The officials therefore could not quickly react 
to the Settlement. Both Gandhiji and Sardar had 
to walk warily. They ha! ultimately to divide their 
work, Gandhiji going to Bcrsad and the Sardar 
remaining in Bardoli. There was in Borsad the threat 
of coercive processes. Gandhiji’s long interview with 
the Collector of Kaira, however, had cleared the way 
a bit. 

It migt have been expected that the officials would 
tru:t us to do our best and accept our figures. But 
this blessed state we had not reached. The next course 
was to collect unimpeachable evidence and overwhelm 
the authorities with it. This meant laborious work. 
Examining every one of the huadreds of Khatedars, 
going critically into his Josses, cross questioning 
him, examining documents and witnesses. 

But Gandhiji was inexorable, He said ‘1 know 
no other way of helping the poor cultivator. He must 
have relief if he has suffered heavy losses and can 
prove them. No matter how much time and trouble 


are involved in the work, it has got to be done.’ And 
it was done and is being done. 
He gave detailed instructions. Everyone who 


could pay was bound to pay the current year’s dues. 
No Satyagrahi was bound to borrow on interest in 
order to pay the dues but he was free to do so if he 
chose to, or was not prepared to undergo the fire of 
coercive processes, in the event of a breakdown. 

Only absolutely provable losses during the struggle 
were to be taken into account. 

Nov-Satyagrahis were to be urged to pay even though 
they might have to borrow, i. e., if they had enough 
property to borrow. 

In strict accord with these instructions commence- 
ment was made wih one village. Fortunately the 
Collector Mr. Perry is easily accessible to all our 
workers and gives to every one a patient and courte sus 
hearing. The analysed figwes together with a 
precis of losses in each contested case was placed 
before him. He wasstruck, I think, with the thorough- 
ness with which the scrutny was made. He hed 
therefore no difficuliy in accepting our figures which 
were s? well supported- 

Similar examination is going on in all the thirty- 
three affected villages of Borsad. I must defer to 
another issue a descripticn of some of the startling 
losses sustained by the people, not with a view 
to opening old sores but to show the quiet heroism 
of the people of whom we may well be proud and 
whom the Government may well respect as I know 
some of its/ officials do, secretly if not openly. 

Whilst Gandhiji is tackling the situation in Borsad 
Sardar Vallabhbhai is handling it carefully in Bardoli 
practically according to the same methods. I have a 
letter from him describing in detail how a difficult 
situation was solved in a village where tbe refusal of 
Government to remove an undesirable Patel had led 
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to a stalemate. There were grave charges against 
the Patel, but he having rendered ‘useful’ services to 
Government had been appointed Patel and would not 
be moved from his berth. The Commissioner had 
some days ago paid a visit to the village, asked the 
peoj le t> pay up. Toney said. ‘We would pay it to 
some one else you might appoint in this behalf, but 
not to him. The result was that the Manlatd r was 
deputed to go to the village, which he did, the people 
paid the money to him, and gave s'‘a*‘ements fo 
him about the charges they had to make agaiost 
the new Patel. But there were people who could not 
pay—genuine cases of hardship. I  beli-ve the 
Mamlatdar trusted the old Patel to’ certify the cases. 
Other Difficulties 

The mention of the old and the new Patel leads 
me on to the second difficulty in the situation. If only 
the offi:ials hal realised that their task in peace would 
be rendered far easier by reinstatenent of the old 
village officials there would not have b2en that insistence 
on keeping the new. Some of these are thoroughly 
bad or, undesirable persons. They are being gradually 
weeded out. The Settiement surely requires the 
summary removal of stich men, 


M. D. 
Self-Reliance Through Khadi 


The Satyagrah movement of last year, coupled as 
it was with the programme to boycott all foreign cloth, 
naturally gave a stimulus to the promotion of 
self-spinning in many  places- But the imp3tus 
received in several cases spent itself without yielding 
results of permanent va'ue, largely for the reason that 
side by side with the organisation of spinning adequate 
arrangements were not developed for converting the 
yarn spun into cloth. This was perhaps, to some 
extent, inevitable in the circumstances; but what results 
can be achieved in promoting self-sufficiency, indivilual 
as well as regional, in the ma'ter of cloth, particularly 
in our villages, may be seen from the fruits of the 
work done by Sjt. Jethalal and his co-workers at 
Bijolia. 

Bijolia is the centre of the Uvermal area which 
has a population of ab ut 11,000. Sjt. Jethalal s'ar ed 
work in this area towards the end of 1925 with the 
object of making it practically self-sufficient in respect 
cf cloth. A'though the spinning tradition was, t» some 
extent alive in this region, there were great difficulties 
in the way,— defective inplements of carding and 
spinning, inadeqiae facilities for weaviig and 
practically no dyeing arrang-ments. But Sj’. Jethalal 
and his workers were trained men, well acquainted 
with all the processes from cotton to cloth, and could, 
therefore, impart the necessary training and instruction 
to the village people. More important still, they were 
men imbued with full faith in the principle of 
self-reliance and eager to impart to others the same 


faith, Three years of persistent ani devoted 
work practically surmounted all difficulties, 
Large numbers of people were taught weaving, 


and instruction in ordinary methods of home 
dyeing was also imparted to many village homes. 
The result was that by Septembar, 1929, Sjt. Jethalal 
and his co-workers felt that the work had taken such 
deep roots that there was no longer any need for their 
presence in this area and,, therefore, they turned 
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their attention to another. By that time about 6,500 
people in the area were getting their requirements Mm 
clothing made out of their own yarn, Many of the 
camilies were also doing their own printing and dyeing. 
It is now over a year and a half since Sjt. Jethalal 
and his party left Bijolia but the work done by them 
has been so thorough that not only has there been no 
set back but the movement has gained still further 
ground, as will be evident from the following free 
translation of a report in Gujarati, sent by Sit. Jethalal 
after his yecent visit to Bijolia just over a month 
ago: 
“We left Bijolia about a year and a half ago, 
leaving only one worker to report about the state of 
affairs after our departure. But we had not to keep 
him there for more than six months, for in the locality 
Khadi and its attendent activities have become so 
much a‘ part of the very life of the people that it 
seems as if they have been there from generations. 
We are now doing practically no work in this area 
except for the supply of guts for carding bows and 
occasional inspection. Still, without any work on our 
part over 97,000 sq. yards of Khadi are now being 
woyen for personal use by the people every year. 
There seems to be no need for any further propaganda. 
The activities going on there are their own propaganda 
and more people are coming under the influence, and 
the number of wheels, bows and looms is on the 
merease. Knowledge of weaving has spread to many 
new homes in our absence, Some of these amateur 
weavers have gained a speed of six to sever yards of 
38 inches width a day. 

Woinen have taken to weaving in the absence of 
niale members. Some families, besides providing for 
their own cloth reyuirements, have made spinning, 
carding and weaving a means of livelihood. In one 
case such income came to Rs. 40/-. In short, Khadi 
has come to stay and it may be confidently hoped that 
it will overcome the obstacles thrown in by state 
authorities or cthers, and spread further. 

We desired also to stop any cloth other than 
Khadi coming into Bijolia through the relatives of the 
families; but n this we have, 
completely successful, 

There is a desire on the part of many to become 
self-reliant even as regards weaving, particularly because 
the professional weavers sometimes give cloth of bad 
quality in return for good yarn. . 

Dyes are now sold more or less generally, 

Durivg our last inspection we made the following 
arrangements: 

(i) We specially sent some 
the 'idea that men also 
hours, 


however, been not 


women to propagate 
should utilise their spare 


(ii) Influential men in each village have been 
made responsible to see that the 


fullest possibilities in that village. 

(iii) We have advised the people to improve the 
quality of spinuing and weaving, to cary on propaganda 
in the adjoining areas and if possible t5 prepire 
cloth over and above their own requirments so that 


they may be able to sell the surplus Khadi to the 
neighbourhood.” 


work grows to its 


Sjt. Jethalal is now doing similar work-at Anantpur 
in Saugar disirict in C, 1, 


Shankerlal Banker 
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ioe Charkha Prize Competition 


The following full account of the results of the 
Charkha prize competition will be of general interest. 
We regret that while announcing an extention of time 
for the competition in a previous issue, it was not 
possible for us to give details of the Judges’ findings, 
which are now given below: 

The Board of Judges appointed by the A. I. S. A. 
to examine the spianing machines received for the 
prize of one lakh announced by the A, I. Ss.) Ae met 
on the 15th of March, 1931, at the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Usmanpura, Ahmedabad. Altogether 20 machines had 
been received for the competition. il of the 
competitors were present in person or had sent their 
representatives while the remaining nine were 
unrepresented. The Judges resolved that the machines 
of competitors who were unrepresented could 
not be examined for lack of necessary help in 
demonstrating their working. Regarding the remaining 
11, it was resolved that these machines which 
obviouly did not satisfy the conditions may be tested 
only generally, and the others should be tested more 
precisely. The competitors who were present or were 
represented are as follows: 

Sjt. B. M. Kantawala, Baroda; Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers Lid., Kirloskarvadi; Sjt.N. Valoo Achary, 
Trivandrum; Sjt,G. K. Sharma, Kothur; Sjt. Akshaya 
Kumar Mazumdar, Mymensing; Sjt. Dayaldas Kevaldas, 
Shajapur; Messrs. Hind Mechanics, Dahanu; Sjt. A- B. 
Tata, Bombay; Sjt. Khushal Vankar, Ahmedabad; 
Sjt. M. N. Churi, Bordi; Sjt. Purshottamdas Ranchhoddas 
( Sunderdas Saw Mills ) Bombay. 

Of the above, seven either withdrew from the 
competition or did not give any test of their machings. 
The test results of the remaining four machines that 


were examined are as follows:- 
Name Number Period Yardage Count Strength 
of of 
spindles testing 


Sjt. Purshottamdas 


Ranchhoddas 8 4hours 16,644 11.66 66 

Messrs, Kitloskar 

Brothers, Ltd. 20 4hours 6,010 9.61 39 

Sjt. Daya!das 

Kevaldas 7 310hours 2,946 13.32 39 

Sjt. M. N. Churi g 1 hour TFS  fiS2 BS 
All the above machines except No. 3. require to 


be fed with continuous slivers, and the results above 
mentioned have been obtained with mill slivers. A 


suitable carding machine or an attachment for the 
purpose seems to be necessary to obtain the results 
required. 


From the tests above given it would be seen tnax 
none of the competitors satisfied im full the condition; 
fixed by the All India Spinners’ Asscciatioa for the 
prize. The Judges, however, ate of opinion that if the 
time is extended by another six months better results 
are likely to be obtained, 

In accordance with the above advice of the Board 
of Judges, the Council of the A. I. S. A. has decided 
to extead the time of the competi:ion by six months. 
New competitors are also allowed to participate in the 
competition. The competitors should deliver their 
machines at their own cost at the Gujatat Vidyapith, 
Usmanpur, Ahmedabad for sxamination on or before 
the 3lst October, 1931, 
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Foreign Missionaries Again 
Dear Mahatina, 


Forgive me for intruding at this critical moment 
when you are occupied with the supreme task of 
working out India’s destiny. But circumstances force 
me to enquire from you whether you uttered the 
following words to a press representative in an interview 
at New Delhi on March 21st, when you were asked 
whether you would favour the re‘ertion of American 
and other foreign missionaries when India secured seif- 
government: 

“If, instead of confining themselves to purely 
humanitarian work and material Service, they do 
proselytising by means of medical aid, education etc., 
then I would certainly ask them to whithdraw. Every 
nation’s religion is as good as any other. Certainly 
India's religions are adequate for her people. We need 
no converting spiritually.” 

A friend of mine gave me a copy of the Madras 
Catholic Leader of the 26th March, and it is there 
that you are reported to have given expression to the 
above remarks. But I doubt if you ever said those 
words. Hence my writing this to you for confirmation. 


If it is true that you made those remarks, I am 
sure you had good reasons for doing so, though they 
are not apparent to me. At the moment I cannct believe 
you said, “Every nation's religion is as good as any 
other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for 
her people. We need no converting spiritually.” 

I am a Christian, but I certainly am against 
Christianity being brought as an instrument of 
Imperialism. But as a message of love and fellowship, 
who will deny it a place in Indian life? In this great 
struggle for Swaraj, are we not fighting for liberiy, 
liberty to worship our God as we please, liberty to 
convioce our fellows who are willing to be convinced 
by us, I:berty to be convinced by our fellows who can 
convince us? I have the greatest respect for the great 
religions of India and pity for those missionaries who 
come to India with the misguided zeal to ‘collect 
souls’ for Christ. Enough of such missionaries who 
depend on political, economic and sometimes physical 
influence to bring religious conviction to the people. 
Encugh of them, I say. But will you deny hima 
home who comes to add to India’s great spiriwual 
heritage the treasures of his own spiritual experience ? 
Are you against him who comes to teach by example 
and precept and not by compulsion or unfair means, 
those of you who will care to listen to him, the great 
Truths that he had learnt? Is India so bigoted as to 
think that within her are confined all the riches cf 
the world, all the treasures of knowledge and human 
experience ? 

I cannot believe that you said “ Certainly India’s 
religions are adequate for her people.” What are 
“India’s religions” ? Da not Hinduism, Islam and 
Budhism bzlong to the world even as Christianity is ? 
Why did Swami Vivekananda g> to America with his 
inspiring message of Hinduism? How could anyone 
call Islam an “ India’s religion” and with the same 
breath say that Christianity is not a religion of Indiz? 
Religion, I deem, is a matter between an individual and 
his’own conception of Right Conduct. Religion belongs 
to the great realm of thought and personal experience 
which knows neither boundaries nor nations, 
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As one of the multitude of your unknown 
admirers throughout ihe world, I salute you and claim 
you as belonging not to India alone but to the 
world, as the noblest and greatest achievement of our 
age. You have numerous Christians within and 
without India, who are your devoted followers and 
admirers, I am sure many of them will be interes‘ed 
in your reply to this letter. As for me I shall 
not be disappointed even if I am told that you 
made those remarks quoted above. For my belief 
in your sincerity and good faith is unshaken. But 
I would like to know, if you made those remarks, 
what you meant by them, for I confess they are a 
mystery to me, 


May God help you in your great struggle fer 
Purna Swaraj and may there be soon peace in India 
and the world outside. 

St. Xavier’s, 

Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, Yours respectfully, 
11th April, 1931. James P. Rutnam 
[I do not know that in reply to this letter I need 

do more than refer the writer to my article in Young 
India. It might be as well to add that in mentioning 
Hinduism, Isiam, Zoroastrianism &c. as India's 
religions, I had no desire to claim them as India’s 
exciusively or to exclude Christianity. The issue was 
Christianity on the one hand claimed as the one true 
religion and other religions on the other being regarded 
as false. In joining issue I contended that the great 
world religions other. than Christianity professed in 
India were no less true than Christianity. It »-as thus 
neither relevant nor necessary for me to assert before 
Christian missionaries aud their protagonisis that 
Christianity was true. Moreover, with my kaown 
partiality for the Sermon on the Mount and my 
repeated declarations that its author was one of 
the greatest among the teachers of mankind I could 
not suspect that there would be any charge against 
me of under-tating Christianity. As for Christian 
Indians, I count among them many warm friends 
and I have had no _ difficulty whatsoever in 
establishing friendly touch with the Christian masses 
wherever I have gone. Nor is there any fear of my 
estranging even the foreign missionaries among whom 
I claim many personal friends. The attack against me 
has therefore surprised me not a little especially 
because the views I have now enunciated have 
been held by me since 1916, and were deliberately 
expressed in a carefully written address read before a 
purely missionary audience in Madras and_ since 
repeated on many a Christian platform, The recent 
criticism has but confrmed the view, for the criticism 
has betrayed intolerance even of friendly criticism. 
The missionaries know that inspite of my out-spoken 
criticism of their methods, they have in India and 
among non-Christians no warmer friend than I. And 
I suggest to my critics that there must be something 
wrong about their method or, if they prefer, themselves 
when they will not brook sincere expression of an 
opinion different from theirs. In India under Swaraj I 
have no doubt that foreign missionaries will be at 
liberty to do their proselytising, as I would say, in the 
wrong way; but they would be expected to bear with 
those who, like me, may point out that in their opinion 
the way is wrong. 


I remain, 


M. K. G.] 


—————SE 
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Sold Lands 
To sell a farmer’s land and that for a song is 
vivisection. The sale of forfeited lands in Gujerat was 


such an operation. The clause in the Settlement about 
these lands was for Sardar Vallabhbhai the biggest 
bite to swallow. But he swallowed it because ultimately 
he shared my faith that the lands could not lovg be 
withheld by the buyers from the original owners and 
in any case they were bound to be restored when the 
full settlement was attained. It must be said to the 
credit of the buyers that they are one by one realising 
the necessity of restoring the lands they made the 
mistake of buying. The reader already knows how 
through the kind intervention of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Syts. Nariman, Vimadalal and Modi, Sardar Garda has 
agreed to restore to the original holders the lands 
bought by him in Bardoli Taluka and how Syt, Cowasji 
of Kukadbeja and Thakur Khumansing of Borsad have 
returned lands bought by them without asking for a 
refund of money paid by them. The latest instances 
are those of Sheth Virchand in Bardoli and Thakore 
of Dehvan in Borsad. The Thakore would not think 
of havirg even the price paid by him returned to him. 
He had paid Rs. 1200/- tor nearly 120 acres of good 
land. Three poor dharalas too returned eleven acres 
which they had bought for Rs. 48/- stating in their 
letter addressed to me that they were sorry that being 
poor they had to ask for the refund of the actual 
amount spaid by them although they recognised that 
they should not ask for it. It reflects credit on all 
these buyers for their having patriotically returned the 
lands, I say patriotically for there was no pressure save 
that of silent public opinion brought to bear upon these 
buyers. Their friends certainly approached them but 
there was no threat or coercion employed by anybody. 
Healthy public opinion has an influence of which 
we have not realised the full significance. But we are not 
yet out of the wood. There are yet tough buyers who 
have not come forward. But I have little doubt that 
if the workers don’t lose patience and the Settlement 
does not otherwise break down, they will also respond 
to the influence of that opinion. Public opinion becomes 
intolerable when it becomes violent and aggressive, 

I am happy to be able to inform the reader that 
otherwise too the things in Gujarat seem to be moving, 
taough very slowly, towards a settlement. How we are 
implementing the Truce in Gujarat on behalf of the Congress 
is partly told by Mahadev Desai in his weekly letter. 

Police Tyranny 

A corresondent asks: ‘Do you advise taking legal 
proceedings against the police or other officials for 
their lawlessness during the struggle ?’ 

Whilst this is provided for in the Settlement, I 
cannot advise such proceedings except where the 
lawlessness persists in some shape or other and where 
it is possible to produce conclusive evidence of the 
past lawlessness. But generally speaking, we must, 
in view of the Settlement try to bury the dead past 
and hope and work for a lasting Settlement. 

In the Name of ‘Cashmere’ 
Sjt. Kotak of the A.I.S. A,, Kashmir, writes : 
“People have by now begun to know real 

Khadi from the base imitation. They know what 

is hand made cotton Khadi and what is mill made 

calico. Not so with reference to silk and woollen 
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cloth. I refer specially to woollen things. Fine 
woollen things come only from Kashmir. and so it 
has become the fashion nowadays to palm of foreign 
woollens as Cashmere, i. e. fabrics hand spun and 
hand woven in Kashmir. Thus lacs worth of 
woollens and silks from Italy, Japan and Germany 
come to Kashmir, some Indian design is embroidered 
on them, and they are then sold to the gullible 
public as hundred per cent Cashmere, Can you 
not do anything to stop this fraud?” 

Let those who go in for fine woollens and silks take 
note of the warning. One moral is to trace every article 
to its source. This can only be done by confining 
one’s sales to things manufactured in one’s own 
neighbourhood. But this is not always possible. The 
next thing therefore is to buy from certified stores or 
from those whose managers are personally known to 
us. Swadeshi dharma like every other dharma is 
difficult to observe- Lovers of Swadeshi must never 
therefore mind the trouble of knowing the history of every 
piece of cloth and for that matter every article they 
use, While Khadi is both the centre and the 
circumference of Swadeshi, there is much else to 
fill in the intervening spaces. A person who, using 
Khadi, gives himself or herself the license to buy 


everything else foreign does not know the spirit 
behind Khadi and discredits it. 


To Private and Personal Correspondents 

The pressure on my time has increased to an 
extent I can hardly cope with. The fatigue of Karachi 
has left traces which I have not yet been able to rub 
out completely and may never do, In the circum- 
stances and in spite of willing and able assistance my 
personal correspondence which is daily growing has 
been hopelessly in arrears. The correspondents both 
foreign and Indian will kindly excuse me if their 
communications remain unacknowledged ‘for long. 
Every effort is being made to overtake the arrears and 
manage the day to day work. Correspondents should 
also know that it is impossible for me just now when 
the implemeating of the Setthement occupies the major 
part of my time, personaily to read or to acknowledge, 
as has been my wont, all the letters. They should 
know that if all the letters do not reach me, it is not 
the fault of my assistants, it is the fault of the circum- 
stances that face me. Correspondents will considerably 
help me and help themselves if those who are in the 
habit of sending me essays written indifferently and, more 
often than not, illegibly, will kindly make their letters as 


brief as possible and write only when they must. They 
may be surer then of receiving prompt attention. 


M. K. G. 
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Notes 
‘A Cry in the Wilderness’ 


I take the following passage with slight changes 
from a communication in my file: 


“Protection of indigenous cloth by exclusion 
of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country”-— 
this is vague and gives room for suspicion. The 
starving millions living in the villages cannot be 
fed by the Indian mills. For the last four months 
the demand for Khadi has been going down steadily 
and that for mill-cloth is increasing. The reason is 
that Congress organisations are supporting the Indian 
mill-manufacture, Gandhiji’s cry of boycott through 
Khadi is a cry in the wilderness, Therefore the 
real position of the Congress with regard to Khadi 
must be made clear.” 


I have had a similar complaint from other sources 
too. There is no doubt that the Congressmen tbink 
that because the Congress is having help from and 
dealings with mill-owners, Congressmen are free to use 
mill-manufactures in the place of Khadi or at least to 
use either optionally; Such however is certainly not 
the case. The Congress policy in this matter remains 
unchanged. The Congress expects every one under its 
influence to use handspun and handwoven Khadi to 
the exclusion of all other cloth. Any laxity in this 
observance is not only bound to harm Khadi and 
therefore the villages but it is also bound to harm 
boycott of foreign cloth. It will be found that 


in the end the boycott will be possible 
only through kKhadi. ‘The success _ hitherto 
obtained is due to Khadi, This is not to say that 


the indigenous mills have played: no part in the 
campaign against foreign cloth. sut it is contended 
that the mills came in when the owners realised that 
Khadi was doing it, that Khadi bad shown the way, 
that Khadi had brought about the psychological change. 
What is however the most important to remember is 
that boycott of foreign cloth will not be worth the 
tremendous energy that has been put into it if it was 
designed merely to stimulate the dividends of a few 
hundred thousand shareholders. It is a national 
necessity only because through Khadi the crores of 
money saved through boycott of foreign cloth will be 
distributed among the millions of villagers. It is 
therefore necessary for men and women belonging to 
the Congress not to slacken their effort for Khadi. 
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Rumoured American Visit 


An American friend says in the course of a 
letter dated 6th April that, 

“Within the last two years, I have twice 
crossed India, from East to West—from North to 
South. The first time I met the Soul of India, in 
silence, over a spinning wheel. The second time 
I was of those who welcomed that Soul’s release 
from prison. 

“Ido not claim to know India; but I pay 
homage to her spiritual strength—the victory 
which shall overcome the world. 

“This evening an Associated Press despatch 
from New Delhi, as given in the Boston 
Transcript, reports that ‘Mahatma Gandhi is 
considering a visit to the United States etc.’ 

“The people of the United States 
assuredly accord him a royal welcome, whether he 
came as a private citizen or the representative of 
a great movement. Many a humble home—like 
my own—,many a home of wealth would feel 
honoured by his presence. 

“Yet, I doubt the spiritual wisdom of such a 
visit. The Soul of India has greater tasks than 
can be performed through physical presence in the 
United States at this time. Jor the sake of India, 
for the sake of the West, continue to work 
through the power of the Spirit-—it is omnipotent.” 
Whether I represent the soul of India or not is a 

debatable point. But with reference to the American 
visit I have felt exactly like my correspondent. The 
work in India, if it has any spiritual value, will affect 
America and every other country outside India far 
more than the physical presence. Indeed when the 
Spirit is free the physical case often becomes 
a hindrance rather than a help. The invisible effect 
of the Spirit free must be a million times greater than 
that of the spirit limited by the earthly tabernacle. 
Much therefore as I should love to visit America, the 
voice within warns me against feeding the wish. 
Happily other friends like Rev. Holms, Mr. Kerby 
Page, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Ward = sent 
me a cable about the same time the above letter 
was posted warning me against the visit. They 
thought that I would be exploited without serving the 
cause at the present juncture. I eel sure that 
these friends are right. Those friends therefore who 
have been pressing me to go to America would 


would 
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please excuse me till the time is ripe, if it ever is for 
me to go to their great country. Meantime let them 
dispel, if they will, the igaorance and the misrepresen- 
tations that prevail in abundance about Indian affairs 
in their land. 


M. K. G. 


What is Satyagraha 
3 


Friends, I have so far placed before you a general 
idea of Satyagraha. I know there can be nothing new 
for you in all that I have said so far. Gandhiji himself 
has often explained his idea of Satyagraba for the past 
forty years. A patient scholar may profitably collect 
all his various disquisitions on Satyagraha and write a 
scientific treatise. But I have taken the humbler and 
perhaps the easier path, and put before you what I 
know as Gandhiji’s method of Satyagraha and the 
main ideas underlying it. It now remains for me to 
analyse the way in which he applied the method of 
Satyagraha in his own life. 


It was most unfortucate that Satyagraha was in its 
initial stages confused with passive resistance. The 
passive resister used no weapons of war for the simple 
reason that he possessed none. The orthodox passive 
resister has no objection to utilising destructive weapons. 
Passive resistance, therefore, is admittedly a weapon 
of the weak. The Indians in South Africa among 
whom the first experiment on a mass scale was made 
were both unarmed and numerically weak. They were 
for the most part uneducated, Satyagraha, therefore, 
could not but be regarded as the outcome of the 
necessity of the situation. Satyagraha was, therefore, 
taken to be but an Indian name for the passive resist- 
ance movement inaugurated in Europe. Satyagraha 
had to battle, therefore, with misunderstanding and 
opposition from its very inception. A railway strike 
of the white employees in South Africa gave Gandhiji 
his first opportunity of proving to the authorities that 
his opposition was not based on ill-will, that Satyagraha 
really arose out of the imperative call of love to do 
good to those that hurt you. 


Even as a boy Gandhiji had learnt 
saying of a poet, 
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“He truly succeeds in life who renders good in return 
for evil. He is the real Conqueror.’ 


Now, the unique element in Gandhiji’s life consists 
in this that he always tries to live what he believes. 
This drives him to intense thought and cogitation on 
the one hand and it gives him an abiding inward 
peace on the other. This intensity and this peace 
are responsible for the rapid development and complete 
accord of his thought and life. Life in India has 
been based, for thousands of years, on @ recognition 
that Truth manifests itself in an infinite variety of 
forms. Intolerance, therefore, is foreign to the 
Hindu view of life. The Hindu has an instinctive 
sense for the realisation of unity in all variety. It is 
natural, therefore, for him to accept the equality of 
status for all the different views of life. Acceptance, 
and not mere sufferance, is the Hindu. response to the 
various out.ooks and inlooks evolved by man in 
different climes and ages, The Hindu, therefore, is as 
ill-disposed to disturb the faith of his neighbour as 


the moral 


he is to give up his own. This does not arise out of 
any indifference or cynicism, but is the result of a 
higher understanding. He does not care for a mere 
exchange of labels or mechanical allegiance to a 
doctrine. He believes in the intensity of a life lived 
for the realisation of an: ideal. 

Fortunately for Gandhiji he came early in life in 
contact with a variety of religions and races. He 
had to conform to different standards of life. He had 
to live in the midst of different degrees of culture. He 
had to find his way out of the violent impact of the 
West with the East. His simple earnestness and his 
extraordinary intensity turned all these difficulties into 
so many opportunities, and He gradually evolved his 
philosophy of life based on his instinctive and inborn 
devotion to Truth. He once said to me that every- 
thing good that he has is the result of patient 
cultivation, but his devotion to Truth is instinctive, and 
that he never had to struggle to cultivate it. He went to 
England with the same spirit of Truth and humility 
and learnt there more than his teachers imagined. An 
inscrutable destiny took him to South Africa, It looked 
as if it was a mere chance coincidence, but there he 
found a unique opportuniy of meeting the East and 
the West on neutral ground. The Hindu, the 
Musalman, the Parsi, the Christian, the Jew, at one 
time or other, formed members of his family 
there, It was thus in the clime of the Southern Cross 
that Gandhiji reconstructed a united India, breathing 
the spirit of universal brotherhood and sisterhood. It 
was in South Africa that Gandhiji received the early 
shocks of man’s hatred to man. He could experience . 
there in his own life the biggest problems of the world 
today. He was fired with the noble ambition of 
triumphing over every misunderstanding, utmost self- 
seeking and racial prejudice. And this he achieved not 
through sermons and books but through a life of service 
and sacrifice, through Satyagraha. 

Ganhiji is essentially a man of action. He applies 
himself to the solution of every problem with all the 
energy that he can command and he evolves his 
thoughts as he works. It is the situation that shows 
him the way. 

But the man of action is always misunderstood. 
Action is a language that cannot equivocate and yet, 
it causes misunderstanding. But the remedy lies in 
action itself. Action believes in persuasion through 
challenge. It forces attention. It disturbs the inertia 
of the age. 

And what was it that Gandhiji saw in South 

“a? Indians were brought over to supply labour 
+o white colonists under conditions bordering on slavery. 
The people of India knew very little about it. There 
was nobody of their own to look after their interests. 
The Government of India has n:ver been an Indian 
Government. Gandhiji saw that indentured labour was 
nothing short of a denial of humanity. He _ therefore 
stood against it with all his might. Colour prejudice 
was another evil. This is a disease which Europe has 
developed during the past century. The white man was 
abroad to exploit the world. He must therefore add 
insult to injury. He must treat with contempt those 
whom he exploits and injures. Gandhiji had to apply 
his mnewly-discovered science called Satyagraha to 
these two crying evils. He fought for full nine years 
before he could make himself understood. He did mot 
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lose a single opportunity of co-operating with the white 
population there and serving them in the hour of their 
need. He generously forgave personal injury. But 
he tapped all the resources of law to get his counstry- 
men’s wrongs redressed and ultimately discovered that 
even law can become a scientific and highly organised 
method of exploitation. The only course left was 
direct action. But it must be non-violent. 


In all European struggles against tyran’ y, the idea 
is to recover for the people as 
possible from the hands of tyrants. In India, we were 
indifferent as to who governed us so long as the 
Government was according to the ideals and wishes 
of the people. If the king went wrong the people 
asserted their will ard forced the king to yield to 
their wishes. It was direct action but it was the 
direct action of people that were content to remain 
as subjects. They did not desire a share in the 
Government. But they had to have sccial solidarity 
and vigilance. With these assured, a people can assert 
its will and bend the mightiest Government. Gandhiji 
gave to these a sew orientation. 


With Gandhiji every 
an inward change. His 
Indians in the ambulance corps in South Africa 
showed him the necessity of Brahmacharya. He felt 
that public life must be a life of self-control and 
self.denial. 

It was in South Africa that he tackled the knottiest 
problem of India—the Hindu-Muslim problem. As a 
Satyagrahi he discovered that Hindu Muslim solidarity 
was essential for the proper functioning of Indian 
society. Social intercourse and mutual faith and 
trust could alone insure this. We find Gandhiji making 
friends with Musalmans, Parsis and Christians. This 
was not a political move. It was a Jaw of his being. 
It was the imperative duty enjoined by Hinduism as 
he understood it. He was to look upon all people 
with the eyes of friendship, fAF AMT aatior wari 
aatea | 

1.) was in South Africa that he 
of the equality of religions. 


much power as is 


external action creates 
work oon behalf of the 


realized the idea 


His Satyagraha thus gradually worked itself out in 
a life of dedication. His German friend, Mr. Kellenbach 
opened a Tolstoy Farm for him and he _ himself 
established a colony at Phoenix. The primary inspira- 
tion behind these colonies were no doubt the writings 
of Tolstoy and Ruskin but the spirit behind Gandhiji’s 
experiments is essentially his own. It ic, in the words 
of Gokhale, the high water mark of Indian ideals. we 
thus see the gradual evolution of the Satyagrana 
Ashram, Every phase and every item of the Ashram 


life is a result of a gradual evolution. It is in 
response to a need felt and a_ struggle gone 
through. 


Gandhiji thus prepared himself for the mighty task 
before him in the small laboratory in South Africa, and 
then returned to Incia. His first act, even before he 
put his foot on the Indian soil was to help the Empire 
in its sorest need. But that was as an ambulance worker, 
his spirit as a Satyagrahi can best be understood by under- 
standing the motive behind the recruitment for soldiers in 
the Kheda District. He, a votary of non-violence and a 
believer in universal brotherhood was prepared to help 
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the British Government in carrying on world-wide war. 
Wie hated all war. Personally it was impossible for him 
to Kill any sentient being at.d yct he saw thatit was impos- 
sible for us to avoid taking part in the war so long as we 
remained within the Empire. We were indirectly helping 
the war already. We believed in war. Why not then 
do it consciously and directly. He stepped into the 
shoes of the people. This action raised an amount of 
controversy and there are people who feel even to-day 
that it was a lapse on the part of Gandhiji, that it 
was a temporary triumph of nationalism over bis 
universalism. His subsequent life perhaps shows that 
for him at any rate it was no lapse. 


After a close study ‘of the Indian situation fora year 
Gandhiji delivered his message at Hyderabad ( Sind). 
He said that India must cultivate three things : 


Fearlessness, Swadesti, and Ahimsa (Non-violence). 


Gandhiji had seen the demoralizing effect of the 
terrcrist methods. Thé revolutionary may be capable 
of the utmost daring. Personally he may be fearless 
but his secret methods and the spirit of hatred and 
violence were not calculated to add to the strength of 
the natior. 


The message was to be lived in Champaran. The 
Satyagraha in Champaran was a new age for its poor 
peasants. His co-workers there had to revise their 
ideas of agitation and public work. The Satyagraha 
in Kheda was another instance. Gradually, Gandhiji 
won the people to his side and infused hope in a 
despairing nation. The nation slowly began to realize 
that there was an effective substitute for violence as 
a remedy against wrongs. Man has believed in 
violence for thousands of years but the mass of 
mankind is incapable of sustained violence. 


During the Kheda Struggle came the great war. 
During the war great hopes were raised. After the 
war came the disillusionment. The infamous Kowlatt 
Act intensified it. Events followed in rapid succession. 
1920 saw the birth of non-violent non-cooperation 
which culminated in 1930 in the now historic Dandi March 
and the fierce civil disobedience. Who will deny that 
it was on the whole a great triumph of mass non- 


violence ? 
(Concluded) 


To Subscribers 


Subscribers whose subscriptions have expired are 
requested to send in their subscriptions without further 
delay. Individual subscribers were recently informed 
by personal intimation of the expiry of their subscrip- 
tions as also the extention of 8 months granted in 
cases where it had not been possible to send the 
cyclostyled copy of Young India during the civil 
disobedience period. For the present we continue to 
send Young India even to those subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired as far back as 30-6-30. Now 
we request them to renew their subscriptions before 
15th May, failing which their copy of Young India 
will be stopped. 

We trust that subscribers will realise the inevitable 
difficulties created by the abnormal circumstances of 
last year and help the management by sending in 
their subscriptions without any delay. 

Manager, Young India 
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Danger Looming 
(By M. K, Gaypat) 


The public know little of what took place im 
Karachi the other day. A _ half-cracked man like me 
by name Gajadhar Shau from Central Provinces but as 
little known there as in Karachi took it into his head 
that he could establish Swaraj in a few days. He 
collected all the unemployed “and other labourers, 
promising them two rupees per day and delivered an 
ultimatum to the merchants and monied men that they 
should stop export and import business, stop the 
manufacture of mill-cloth, collect one crore rupees in 
a fortnight and utilize it for giving employment to all 


who were in need at a level wage of two 
rupees per day through the spinning wheel and 
the like. Meetings were held and fierce resolutions 


were passed. Keys of safes were demanded. The 
indefatigable Mayor of Karachi met the men and in 
a lucid moment Sjt. Gajadhar said he would stop his 
activity if I disapproved of it. This was good 
enough for Sjt. Jamshed Mehta and his friends and 
Sjt. Gajadhar who by this time had become a 
Mahatma came to me as also later Sjts. Sidhwa 
and Isherdas. I recognised in Sjt.Gajadhar an old 
correspondent who always tried my and my co-workers’ 
patience by sending long letters and even wires. We 
became friends on sight. I had to give him nearly 
two hours I could scarcely spare. The upshot of it 
all was that he promised to stop his activity though 
I did not carry conviction to him. Whether he will 
carry out his promise remains to be seen. Even if 
he does not, the workers of Karachi will be able to 
deal effectively with any crisis that may arise. 


But the incident of Karachi is a portent. If the 
acts of Congressmen are not firm and absolutely 
correct, there is every danger of the Congress and 
all other healthy activities being swallowed up by the 
onrushing floods for want of the necessary embank- 
ment of discipline. Storms and floods there always 
will be. But discipline is to disorder what bulwarks 
and embankments are to storms and floods. 


The awakening of the masses hitherto drugged in. 
to sleep by ignorance and despotism can easily prove 
their own undoing together with a wreckage of the 
social structure. The attempt of the Congress is to 
re-form the social structure, remove abuses and at the 
same time help the masses to occupy the position of 
which they have been Jong deprived. 


Behind the crazy demand of Sjt.Gajadhar Shau 
there was a substratum of truth. Unemployment there 
undoubtedly was and still is in Karachi as elsewhere, 
as throughout the 7,00,000 villages of India. No 
society can long endure that harbours or creates an 
army of unemployed. There is something wrong in 
Such society. There must therefore te some occupation 
always available for those who will work. The Karachi 
scheme asked for employment through the charkha. 
Unfortunately the author knew no more perhaps about 
the charkha than the name. But I do believe that in 
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its extensive meaning so as to include all the cotton 
processes from picking to weaving and washing, colouring 
and tailoring, it does provide permanent and unlimited 
occupation for the city-dwellers as well as the villagers. 
This does not exclude, other occupations. But this 
one thing may be adopted anywhere and everywhere. 

One thing we must rigidly guard against and that 
is free kitchens. Free kitchens are a dangerous 
institution designed to manufacture paupers. Public 
kitchens may be run wherever they are a felt want. 
Every one can work for a meal and be sure of getting 
a cheap clean meal in healthy surroundings, It is 
necessary for us to learn that it is a sin to give a 
free meal to one who is fit to do any remunerative 
work at all. 


‘No Change of Heart’ 
(By M. K. Ganpar) 


This heading has no reference to change of heart 
among the rulers. It refers to absence of change of 
heart among ourselves according to the following 
impeachment of a Sindhi correspondent. 

“Our womenfolk who had discarded the 
wearing of foreign cloth in C. D. Movement are 
now openly once again purchasing Japan, Switzer- 
land and English fancy cloth, as it is cheap, 
attractive and can be had without any difficulty in 
cloth markets and also from the importing houses 
from stocks they have in hand. The result is that 
the male members of their families in these hard 
times have to incur extra expenses for their new 
purchases in addition to what they have already 
spent on Desi Sarees etc. only a few months back, 
when Boycott movement started, and _ those 
Swadeshi clothes are being locked up for the 
next boycott weather. Further, it will be news to 
you that the very volunteers who were picketing 
foreign cloth shops of merchants in C. D. 
movement are begging the very merchants to 
give them employment, as there is no work left 
for them to earn their livelihood. I have read 
the translation of your article in Young India 
of the 23rd April on “ Foreign cloth and other 
British goods.” But such articles of yours can 
never appeal to an Englishman, as long as he 
finds that no sooner the Congress activities grow 
less active than the demand for foreign cloth crops 
up immediately. This clearly indicates that there 
bas been no real change of heart in the Indian 
people and ‘that the old Jove for foreign cloth is 
sti © .vc .4 them. The reasons are not far off 
to seek. They are dear price of Swadeshi cloth 
and Khaddar and lu'l in the Congress work due to 
Gandhi-Irwin pact, You have been praising your 
Gujarat for the great sacrifices it has made for the 
country during the last C. D. movement. No 
doubt Gujaratis in general have done better than 
otber communities and the part played by them is 
indeed laudable. But what about the millions of 
rupees which your Gujarat has pocketed during 
this movement? What if some of the mill-owners 
gave you few lakhs for Congress work or sent 
one or two members of their families in prison to 
enjoy jail life in “A” class? Are they not being 
compensated by the profits they are making from 
their mills and pray at whose cost? Let Charity 
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ee at home but let it not be with the robbings 
O neighbours ’ home. J am a cloth broker in 
Karachi and write from experience,” 


I believe that the complaint about foreign cloth is 
substantially correct, There is not in the citics at least 
that real change of taste such that the people will 
not touch foreign cloth whether jt comes from England, 
Japav, France or elsewhere. Though the intellect 
admits the desirability of abjuring foreign cloth, the 
heart yearns after the fineries which only come fron 
foreign countries. Love of Self predominates over 


love of the country or rather love of the semi-starved 
millions. 


Picketing of foreign cloth shops has but a limited 
use. The real thing is the education of the masses 
in these matters. Better even than education is the 
example of workers and better still is teaching the 
people how to produce cheap Khadi through self- 


spinning. In practice all the three methods will go 
together. There must be therefore imparting to the 
people a knowledge of the economics of boycott 


through Khadi. People should know from well-chcsen 
illustrations how Khadi can bring and has brought 
prosperity to the villages. People should come in touch 
with sincere workers who are: habitual wearers of 
Khadi and should be enabled to know how to prepare 
their own Khadi in their own villages. Congress 
workers should therefore have a competent knowledge 
of the boycott and Khadi literature, they must be 
honest wearers of Khadi and they must know the 
cotton processes sufficiently so as to be able to instruct 
those who would know how to gin, card, spin or 
even weave. 


Those therefore who realise that boycott of foreign 
cloth and manufacture and use of Khadiare permanent 
institutions of the highest economic value will welcome 
the Settlement which enables them to know how far 
the people have been converted to the national ideal. 
Our real strength mu:: lie in the people doing in 
normal times the things they did in abnormal times 
under the severe pressure of public opinion or 
worse, 


One word as to the mills. I have no tender spot 
in me for our miils. They are well able to take care 
of themselves. They have still many limitations to 
overcome. They have not yet put the national interest 
before that of the agents, owners and shareholder 
‘But after having said all this I would like the corres- 
pondent to test the truth of the fact that they have 
striven this time to respond to the national call be it 
to ever so small an extent. And this apart from the 
financial aid they might have given to the movement, 
I should count that help of no import, if they did not 
regulate prices and production. I believe that they 
made an honest attempt in that direction, 


Much however has yet to be done by them. They 
have not yet frankly recognised the premier place Khadi 
has in national economy- They have not yet organised 
the foreign cloth merchants for change of their trade 
to Swadeshi, they have not yet learnt the inestimable 
value of regarding themselves as trustees for the whole 
nation including the mill-hands. But this change will 
come if the Congressmen will play the game. 
Conversion, not coercion must be the aim. 


attempted to occupy 


Anglo-Indians 
Dr. H, W. B.. Moreno writes : 

“There is a good dea] of discussion, and you 
are rightly taking a prominent part, as to the 
welding of the various communal interests in India 
in order to advance the future status of the country. 
One hears a good deal, especially, of the Hindu- 
Muslim Settlement; one, however, hears little of the 
part Anglo-Indians will play in this All-Party 
Settlement so much talked of. Knowing as I do 
from personal conversation with you, of the deep 
and abiding interest you take in the Anglo-Indian 
community as one of the permanent communities 
settled in India, I make bold to write to you. All 
that my community should seek. from you is that 
their legitimate interests be not overlooked. By 
this time I know the Anglo-Indians have realised 
that they are one with their sister communities in 
Injia, although they may preserve their own 
traditions. In order to clear the ground in the 
light of recent movements for the inauguration of 
a new Constitution for India in which all minorities 
shall find their rightful place, I write to you inviting 
your frank opinion as to the position the Anglo- 
Indian community will hold along with the other 
communities, the leaders of whom you bave met 

and to whom you have already expressed your 

views.” 

I can only say that every community would be on 
a par with every other under the Swaraj Constitution. 
I invite the attention of all the minorities concerned 
to the Fundamental Rights Resolution of the Congress. 
So far as the Working Committee could, it took care 
to see that the rights of minorities were fully secured 
urder that resolution. That resolution is now before 
the Congress Committee with a view to strengthening 
it. All those who have useful suggestions should send 
them to the Committee for consideration. 


But I know that this is not what Dr. Moreno wants. 
He wants to know where the Anglo-Indiaus will come 
in specifically My answer is they would come in 
where their merit would take them. There would 
most decidedly be nothing to prevent them from 
occupying the highest position that any other Indian 
may be capable of occupying. The fact bowever is 
that the Anglo-Indians as a class have occupied or 
the position of rulers. They 

ve not as a class taken part in the national 
inovement, They have isolated themselves in their 
favc red position. Under Swaraj there will be no 
favoured positon foranybody. Hence like the Englishmen 
whose cry for equality means retention of favoured 
position the Anglo-Indians may feel aggrieved that they 
would be at a disadvantage under Swaraj if they did 
not have the present favoured position guaranteed. 


I hope however that Dr. Moreno has no such 
favouritism in view. If I-know him correctly, I expect he 
seeks information about the submerged Anglo-Indians. 
Of them I can say with confidence that I should be 
surprised if they did not in conmon with the submerged 
of the other communities find themselves in a better 
position than they are in today. Any way, there 
are enough Congressmen who are pledged to the 
abolition of all unjust privileges, all unnatural inequalities, 
If the condition of the masses is found to undergo 
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rapid improvement under Swara)j, the Avglo-Indian poor 
must sbare it to the fullest extent possible. The 
Congress aims at Swaraj for the whole nation and not 
a section. And it will fight on till that end is 
achieved. I therefore invite all the minorities to join 
the national movement and to hasten the advent of 
the happy day. Let it not also be said of any of 
them that in the hour of the nation’s trial, they stood 
aside and came in to enjoy their share of the happiness. 
They will get the share but they will not relish it even 
as a man who has not toiled for his meal cannot 
enjoy it though it is placed before him. 


M. K, G. 


The Allahabad Congress Hospital 
An Appeal 


In June last year Pandit Motilal Nehru visited 
Bombay and saw the good work that the Congress 
hospital was doing there. He was impressed by this 
and, on his return to Allahabad, he expressd a desire 
that a similar hospital be started in Allahabad also. 
Soon after, he was arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonment, but even in his absence efforts were 
made to carry out his wishes. Largely owing to the 
generosity of friends in Bombay, some funds and 
material were collected for the proposed hospital. On 
Pandit Motilalji's discharge from prison, the hospital 
was formally started in a wing of Swaraj Bhawan. 
He nominated a committee consisting of the 
Signatories to this appeal for collecting and 
controlling the funds, and a managing committee 
for the hospital consisting of the three signatories and 
Dr. R. N. Banerji and Dr. Jairaj Behari of Allahabad. 
The hospital has been functioning now for over six 
months and has done good work both in 
and outdoor departments. 


The limited funds collected have now been 
exhausted and the committee had to consider whether 
it should continue the hospital or not. On the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other friends it has been 
decided to continue it. It was felt that it would be 
unfortunate if the good work which the hospital was 
carrying on should be discontinued, and further that it 
was likely that special demands may be made on the 
hospital in the future. The committee and the friends 


consulted also felt that they should carry out Pandit 
Motilalji’s wishes in the matter, 


the indoor 


This appeal for financial assistance is therefore being 
issued in the hope that there will be a generous response 
to it. The question of having a permanent huspit-* 
in Swaraj Bhawan has not been decided yet. But the 
committee would like to have sufficient funds for the 
carrying on of the hospital for at least three years, 
The estimated expenditure on the hospital, if it is run 
on its present limited scale, is rupees one thousand a 
month, 

Besides serving a useful purpose the hospital is 
carrying out the deceased’s wishes. But it is not 
intended to take the place of any national memorial 
which may be raised to him. The larger question of 
a memorial has not been raised yet as the leaders felt 
that the energy of the nation should not, at present, 
be diverted from the national struggle and in any case 
it could only be taken up by an all 


India committee 
of a far more representative character. 
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Donations should be sent to Pandit Mobanlal Nehru, 
Treasurer, Congress Hospital, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 
Kamala Nehru 
Mohanlal Nehru 
Ramakant Malaviya 


[I hope that the foregoing appeal will receive a quick 
response from the public. It has been purposely not 
signed by any except those who are connected with 
the management of the hospital, because it is not to 
be in any way considered asa_ national memorial. 
But the appeal is not the less important on that 
account. Thirty-six thousand rupees to carry out a 
wish of Pandit Motilal Nehru is a paltry sum. I hope, 
therefore, that there will be no delay and no hesitatioa 
in responding to the appeal made by Shrimati Kamala 
Nehru and her co-signatories. The reader should know 
that from the commencement of the hospital she has 
been its soul. The public may wonder why the appeal 
treats the hospital as a temporary thing. The idea is 
to watch how the institution works and by actual 
experience to know what will be the real need. 
Moreover, whilst everything is in the melting pot, it 
was thought that the wisest course would be for the 
time being to be satisfied with meeting the daily need. 


M. K. G.] 
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For the Dandi Pilgrims 


All the fellow pilgrims who undertook the 
march to Dandi on 12th March 1930 being scattered 
all over and not being in constant touch with me, it 
is necessary to remind them through these columns 
that they are still under the same discipline and vows 
that they took before beginning the’ march and after. 
They are therefore expected to keep an accurate diary 
of the day’s work from day to day, to attend to the 
two prayers, to keep their wants as low as possible 
and therefore to keep their diet as simple as possible 
and to do the daily sacrificial spinning. Those who 
ate living in villages can conduct village schools, 
teaching the children in addition to a knowledge of 
the three K’s, handspinning aud _ other processes 
of cotton, insisting on their attending to pe~sonal 
hygiene and _ village games and athletics, doing 
village cleaning themselves, seeking at the same time 
the assistance of the villagers and their children and 
collecting and tabulating all the necessary information 
about the villagers. The workers would also find out 
those using foreign cloth and intoxicating drinks and 
d tr7 to wean them from both by paying them 

“sits and otherwise creating public opinion in 
the villag.. in these matters. They will wherever 
possible and necessary organise peaceful picketting. Of 
course ther would seek to remove untouchability. The 
workers should send to Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi a 
report every month of their work including an abstract 
from their diary.. Needless to say they are expected 
to keep an accurate account of every pice they may 
spend and receive. 

While these instructions are meant for and binding 
on the original pilgrims, they may serve as a guide 
for all the national workers as well in cities as in 
villages. There will be naturally some changes in the 
cities. There is no Hindu-Muslim quarrel in the 
villages but national workers in cities have to add 
this essential service to the others. 


M, K. G. 
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How they are taught 


A correspondent who gives his name and address 
writes from Wilmington, North Caroliva. 


“The newspapers tell of your efforts together 
with many others of your nation for complete 
independence, which is good in itself, but they also 
give accounts of Indian life and that show that 
you lack understanding whit freedom really is and 
upon what it rests in the beginning. A complete 
copy of the Holy Bible is being sent vou under 
separate cover and when you read this Holy Book 
you will find that God’s first aid after the fall of 
our first human parents and their expulsion from 
Paradise was God's gifts of coats of skins of 
animals to aid them to make an indepandent living, 
They already made for themselv’s aprons of 
fig-leaves about as much as you personally wear 
to-day, but God considered that not enough and 
He made for them coats of skins of animals as a 
protection from physical changes and so violation 
of God's Law of Life. 


“Now you see how the first parents in their 
ignorance made inadequate provisions for their own 
good after they had just lost out of their erroneous 
effort to obtain full independence from God’s Rule. 


“Your case is similar. India is trying for 
independence by her very endeavour from God’s Rule 
as well as from a Christian nation, whereas the 
greatest enemy of India are the majority of Indians, 
who neither thoroughly understand God’s Holy Will 
or even her Christian neighbour, England. 


“Just as it was an act of charity and goodness 
on the part of God to provide more ample clothing 
for the fallen and erring parents of ours, mine as 
well as yours, so is the endeavour of England and 
others to provide for India more cloth only as an 
act of Christian charity and goodness and India 
should be most eager to accept all the foreign 
cloth it can get at fair prices as a first means to 
obtain freedom and peace. 

“All races are to-day independent, free and 
enjoy peace externally as well internally as they 
live true to this first aid of God. 

“Nations, who have violated this law have lost 
their independence or become extinct and India 
to-day lacks independence, freedom and _ peace 
externally as well as internally because or tihs 
very error in everyday life, specially amons the 
children. 

“So India should first of all seek ample 
clothing and education on the Holy Will of God 
as narrated in Holy Scripture as a base to obtain 
independence not altogether but in co-operation with 
God and neighbour as God wants us to live in 
co-operation like one family with God as our Father, 
Whom we address daily in our prayer as such. 

“So you see Independence, to a degree, 
must begin with reform in India and much 
education of the masses on God’s Rule of life. 

“The greatest enemy of India causing the 
most oppression and suffering is ignorance on 
your own part and that of the people, not England. 

“So wishing you God’s Blessing in your 
endeavour and labour.” 
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4 have made hardly two alterations in the text for 
easier reading. The correspondent addresses m2 
Dear friend in Jesus Christ.’ His sincerity is as 
clear as his ignorance. The reason why I publish the 
letter is to show how even in the enlightened West 
people can be mistaught, In this letter there is 
'g00rance of history and if I may venture to say so 
ignorance even of the Bible. This letter represents 
teaching of one type. 


A correspondent from New York the other day sent me 
cuttings showing how events in India were. misreported 
aud misrepresented. The correspondent warned me 
against being deceived by the attention paid to me by 
American pressmen here into believing that the whole 
of America was bubbling with enthusiasm for us. He 
implied that for one sympathetic message or article 
there were ninety-nine prejudiced articles or reports 
belittling every thing Indian. 


Reginald Reynolds cites a third variety, He 
thinks that the English people from their infancy have 
no chance of knowing the truth about India. False 
history is dinned into the ears of boys and girls. 
The table talk too about India is no better. OF this 
type of teaching we here have also sone experience. 
We know what history we learn in schools and what 
we have to unlearn by bitter experience. We are 
taught to imagine the blessings and virtues of 
British rule, we learn, as we grow, to know the 
contrary. Our greatest enemy is therefore ignorance 
spread often wilfully to prejudice us. It is true that 
we have also to clean our own stables but not in the 
sense and the manner suggested by the Wilmington 
correspondent, 


M. K. G. 
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A correspondent writes: 


“T am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith 
a small cutting from the Literary Digest which 
will speak for itself. I wonder what you think of the 
whole sham:ful affair? I daresay you meet many 
an American visitor or interviewer who often 
demand of you a message to their country or 
invite you to their continent. Would it be too 
much to ask of you to give them a message to 
see that such atrocities as lynching of a hapless 
and coloured race are put a stop to?” 


The cutting he referred to has the above heading 
and reads as follows: 


“Almost all Maryville —3,000 strong, it is 
reported turned out for the feast of blood. A strong 
wind was blowing, and the little school-house, with 
the Negro bound on the ridgepole, and plentifully 
soaked with gasoline, made a spectacular blaze. In 
ten minutes it was over—schoolhouse and Negro 
were reduced to ashes. 


“It was the first lynching of 1931, and 
Missouri’s is the shame, says the Literary Digest, 


“Several. weeks before, at St. Joseph, in the 
same mid-western State, the Negro had been saved 
from a mob by a resolute Sheriff displaying a 
machinegun. But at Maryville there was no trouble 
—trouble, that is, for the mob. The only casualty 
was a wrenched back suffered by Sheriff Harve 
England when he resisted. 


“When the mob seized the Negro—then on 
his way to the court-house for preliminary trial — 
60 National Guardsmen, mobilised on order of 
Governor Caulfield, waited in a near-by armoury 
for a summons for help from the Sheriff. No call 
for help came. 


“Meantime, ample preparations for the funeral 
pyre had been made. All the furniture had been 
removed from the school-house, and the Negro, 
showing remarkable coolness, was made to climb 
a ladder to the roof. Then a hole was cut in the 
roof, and through this the Negro was bound to the 
ridgepole with a ten-foot chain his head hanging 
down one side of the roof and his feet the other. One 
of the mob poured gasoline ever the prostrate mar 
Gasoline was then sprinkled inside the building: 
and all was ready for the match. Afte- the fire 
the crowd, which had been looking on in silence, 
walked slowly away. 


“Thus was avenged the honour of a 19 year old 
school teacher who, several weeks before, had 
been confessedly mistreated and done to death by 
the Negro on whom the mob wreaked its vengeance.” 


This does make sad reading. If we had no faith 
in the ultimate Good, we would lose all hope. I have 
faith and therefore hope that this lynching will yield 
place to proper justice. I do not ptetend to the 
influence over American opinion that the correspondent 
credits me with. But I have no doubt that the 
people of that continent are fully alive to the evil and 


are trying their best to remove this. blot on American 
humanity. 


M. K. G, 
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A Comparative Statement of Khadi 


Provinces Production Sales 

1930-31 1929-30 1930-31 1929-30 
Andhra 3,70,682, 2,99,456  3,62,404  3,66,287 
Bihar 2,09,982 1,91,293 1,76,001 2,59,851 
Bengal 1,26,009* 1,627,343 2,88,495* 3,72,871 
Bombay 341,293 2315431 
Burma 14,158 16,227 
Gujarat & 

Kathiawar 12,333* 17,086 1,23,960* 1,23,917 
Karnatak 1,09,682 37.020: 2,20,728 - 4,835,615 
Kashmir $1572 43,979 72,695 36,944 

.Maharashtra 66,117 31,652. 1;25,858 - “1,73, 061 
Punjab 1,48,058 .1,11,487- _1,27,910 © 1,23,237 
Rajasthan 1,71,689  =1,41,342 94,287 84,312 
Sind wes ‘eis 31,181* 38,078 
Tamil Nad 

& Kerala 9,75,037 7,41,195  6,78,007* 5,03,115 
U.P. & Delhi 3,16,282  3,01,194 3,89,107  3,50,679 
Utkal 37,487* 33,320 32,906 51,416 

Totals 25,74,930 21,16,267 30,78,990 29,14,241 

Note: * Figures iacomplete. 


The above figures show tbat there has been above 
20% increase in Khadi production during the six 
months ending 31st March, 1931; while the increase 
in sales is very small. With the reports complete, the 
sale figures may show some improvement, but stil! the 
sales do not seem to be keeping pace with production. 
It should also be remembered that the six 
months ending 31st March, 1931, represent a period 
when the political struggle was going on, while 
in the corresponding period of the previous year 
the atmosphere was different. It is, therefore, difficult 
to say how far the figures of the last half year 
represent a permanent increase. The real test figures 
will be those of the current ha'f year. If the nation 
has fully understood the value of Khadi and the real 
significance of the boycott, it will respond by raising 
the demand for Khadi to the higiest level possible 
inspite of the cessation of the political struggle. 
From the figures given above it appears that some 
provinces have already begun to show a certain 
amount of slackness in sales. The Congress 
propaganda going on in most provinces will, it is to 
be hoped, bear fruit in further strengtheaing the hold 
of Khadi on the people. 

S. G. Banker 
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A Poser 


My letter for this week will be a Borsad and Simla 
letter combined. “Is it not a tragedy,” some one 
asked me, “that Gandhiji who should be discussing 
the constitutional question and minding big things 
should have to be penned up in Borsad discussing the 
peasants’ capacity to pay with local officials?” It 
might be tragic for a constitutionalist, but not for 
Gandhiji whom every day spent among the villagers is 
a day well spent in the service of his countrymen. 
But the friend was not satisfied with my explanation. 
Possibly he thought it was too idealistic or too 
Gandhian. He gently demurred: “I agree that his 
time is not wasted, but don’t you think that if the 
constitutional problem is solved all these petty questions 
of suspension and remission would be solved ?”’ 
“ Possibly ” said I, “but Gandhiji does not flatter himself 
that the constitutional question can be solved as easily 
as you seem to imagine. And I may tell you for your 
information that Gandhiji is in no hurry to get a 
paper constitution.” “ What do you mean?” asked the 
friend quite puzzled. “How do you think your 
statement consists with Gandhiji’s formula of Swaraj 
in one year?” “It does very well. For whilst 
Gandhiji is anxious to win Swaraj at once, be is also 
Satyagrahi enough not to desire it to come upon us 
artificially. You have read the article in Jast week’s 
Young India ‘Danger Looming,’ You |... there see 
somewhat what he wants and you can now understand 
why he does not consider the time spent amoug the 
villagers a waste. He dinned what he wanted ‘nto 
the ears of the Bardoli workers on the day he-“teached 
Bardoli, he did the same with the Borsad workers on 
reaching Borsad. That is whv he did not find his 
work in Borsad° an’ uncongenial job. ‘The workers 
have yet to learn,’ said he, ‘how to arm themselves 
with unassailable evidence, and the peasants have to 
be taught the habits of honesty and precision. There 
can never be too much of that sort of education.’” 
“How I wish some Englishman were here to hear 
you expound this theory. It is a glorified edition of 
the good Englishman’s theory of tutelage, and he 
would grasp at it,” said the friend. “I do not mind,” 
said I. “God willing the Englishman will soon learn 
the ‘difference between Gandhiji’s theory and the 
theory of tutelage. No nation can afford to cease to 
educate itself, says Gandhiji; India must ever be under 
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the diehard opponent 


says 


Villages in Borsad 

I left my friend at that. If he was not convinced 
by the general trend of my argument, I do not know 
if readers of his way of thinking would accept a fresh 
proposition that I am going to make, viz., that the 
work in Borsad was not only an education for the 
workers and the villagers but a lesson in real co-operation. 
I even suspect that they will poohpooh the value of 
that lesson. I shall however illustrate it for those 
who are less_ sceptical. The moment we had esta- 
blished some sort of contact with the Collector, I 
became a little less exacting with my assistants and 
simply submitted brief reports of villages with lists of 
peasants with capacity to pay and of those who 
deserved ‘suspension’. One fine morning I woke up 
to be pulled up by the Collector who said that a 
particular village, he found, did not want to pay and 
that he had decided to issue penalty notices against a 
score or more of the Khatedars there. Unfortunately, 
as we found later, the Collector had written to me 
the letter before he had read mine. I tried to put 
him at ease by assuring him that the village had 
asked for very little suspension. “ But are you sure” 
said he, “that they will pay what they have promised, 
or what you have promised on their behalf?” “I am 
quite sure,” said I. “ No, I have my doubts. I saw 
the villagers yesterday. I could read it in their eyes. 
They do not want to pay and I should really be thankful 
if they paid even half of what they have promised.’ 
* What do you think would be a sure index of their 
bona fides?" We asked, “ The village has paid 
practically nothing since the truce,’? said he, “ and 


if it has to pay Rs.4,000 in 40 days it should pay 
at least Rs. 100 a day.” We closed with the 
offer. My friends went to this village and to others 


which too hippened to be ‘suspects’ in the opinion 
of the Collector, they explained to the villagers what 
had happened and discussed with them the thing. 
to be done next. They were deeply pained not only 
over the fact that their bona fides had been suspected 
but also over the fact that their workers’ confidence 
in them had been called into question. “ Well then, 
we will come with whatever we can scrape together,” 
they said, “and tender it to the Collector.” The workers 
left them late after midnight. They were better than 
their word. They came next day in the afternoon with 
more than I had expected them to bring and I took 
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them to the Collector. They came not beacuse their 
purses were full, but because that was the only way 
in wich Satyagrahis could give expression to their deep 
sense of pain. The Collector, who has a keen sense 
of humour and can be pleasantly cynical at times, was 
in no mood to laugh at this demonstration. He frankly 
said that that was more than he had expected, went 
out of his office, met the people and said, ‘I am very 
glad. But I am sorry you should have walked all this 
distance in the heat of the sun, Iam writing to the 
Mamlatdar to issue no notices in your village.’ 


Ras 


But perhaps my sceptical friend will laugh and say, 
‘I am none the wiser for this vivid story.’ In fact some 
frien?s have repeated the friend’s question in different 
language. ‘Why should Gandhiji have to bother 
himself about these questions? It is clear that the 
Settlement is not b2ing obsarved by Government and 
Gandhiji ought to be dore with it. Why- should the 
Sardar too have to imprison himself in Bardoli ?’ Well, 
at the risk of being cursed bv my friend I will say, 
this Settlement is an experiment in patience. A 
Settlement arrived at after much toil cannot be 
allow2d to go to pieces for want of effort. As for us, 
we had a little lesson in patience in Borsad itself. Those 
who have read Fr. Elwyn’s little monograph on the 
‘Deserted Villages of Gujarat’ need not be told what 
these villages have suffered during Satyagraha and 
perhaps it is those very friends who question the 
necessitv of collectiag facts and figures in these 
ravaged villages. ‘They are an open book,’ they argue, 
and any humane officer would automatically recognise 
the necessity for relief in their case.’ They forget that 
in that case we would not have to be fighting 
for Swaraj. And so Gandhiji set us the task of 
assessing'the loss of these villages, apart from the 
suffering that they have gone through. If only 
to place the actual facts before the world, if 
not to carry conviction to the official, we were to 
plod and gather accurate information. His demand 
was most inexorable in respect of Ras the hardest 
hit village in the area. And so down we went to 
our job. The work had to be done as quickly as 
possible. I inflicted all varieties of questions on the 
poor stricken villagers until the small hours of the 
morning, knowing that it was a thankless task both 
for myself and for them, But they were all patience, 
as they have been through the ages. I submitted a 
report to Gandhiji of which I shall make a brief 
summary. Here is my statement of the loss: 


Actual Loss 


Rs. 

On account of 65 attachment processes 9,000 
On account of tobacco crop of 

1000 Bighas prematurely cut and ruined 75,000 
Standing crop on 500 Bighas of land 

forfeited 15,000 
Loss due to failure to take the Rabi crop 50,000 
Crops (Juwar, cotton, math etc.) looted 

(3000) Bighas 75,000 
Last year’s tobacco having been, cleared 

off cheaply before migration (loss at the 

rate of Rs, 2 per maund) 50,000 
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200 Buffaloes sold off at less than 
half their market value to avoid 


attachment 10.000 
2,284,000 
Probable Loss 
Due to loans to Dbaralas, many of which 
may have to be written off as bad 
debts and loss of interest 2,00,000 
Due to Jand sold but not recovered 
(91 Acres) 90,000 
2,90,000 


[Perhans it is necessary to explain that the loss of 
of Rs. 9,000 due to attachment nrocesses was due to 
articles of that value being sold for a few hundred 
rupees that being the revenue to be recovered and 
Jands worth Rs. 3,00,000 were sald in order to recover 
assessment amounting to Rs. 1,587-6-6 that is to sv 
in plain language to recover a rupee property worth 
Rs. 200 was forfeited and sold.] 


But Gandhiji wondered if this aggregate loss was 
not the loss sustained by only 2 few individuals. We 
explained to him that though the number of harrassing 
attachments did not affect more than 65 Khatedars 
and the outrageously unjust sales not more than an 
equal number of Khatedars, the losses on crops and 
other items were impartially distributed over practically 
all the Khatedars, and we gave numerous instances, 
There was not a house but was broken into and robbed, 
not 2 Khatedar whose crons were not to a greater or 
less exent, lobted or destroyed. 


As though this was not enough to prove a case 
for full suspension of rev>nue—to my mind it was a 
clear case for remission—Gandhiji said, “ Let us fortify 
our case still more. I have seen the statement of 
losses and your report but T must have more figures. 
Let me kuow the total expected produce of the village 
and the actual produce, and let me see whether you 
arrive at the same figure of loss.” Nothing daunted we 
set about our task once again, picked out a number 
of Khatedars, prepared complete crop estimates by 
exhaustive enquiries, gave three out of ten cases we 
had worked out to indicate the best, medium and the 
worst, an therefrom worked out average expected 
yield, and the average actual yeild, and submitted the 
the fotowing statement : 


Crops Area Expected Yield Actual Loss in 

(Bighas) (Maunds per Bigha) Yield Rupees 
Rice 1100 32 8 39,600 
Kodra 1190 = 8 26,400 
Bajri 250 16 8 3,000 
Til 400 10 0 14,500 
Bawto 200 40 20 4,000 
Juwar 400 700 bundles 500 Bundles 4,000 
Tobacco 1000 20 24 95,000 
Gram 800 10 16,000 
Tuvar 800 16 1 24,000 
Cotton 1000 16 1 30,000 
Math 650 16 10,400 

Adad Tuwar 

etc, 200 16 7 6,400 


2,73,300 
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The results more than corroborated the first report. 


I imagine he was satisfied with the result, or at any 


rate did not worry us for more facts for want of 
time, 


I have given these facts not only to show what a 
hard task-master Gandhiji is, but also to acquaint the 
ignorant wth the terrible losses suffered by those who 
toil and moi] so that we may eat, and live in luxur . 
I have only told the prose part. The 
necessarily left out. I shall just tell a story to conclude 
the digression. A fcrmer member of government had 
been on a visit to these villagers when they were 
ving 'in huts after having deserted the villages. 

Why all this voluntary suffering?" be asked them. 
“Swaraj you may not see in your life time and as 
for Gandiji and Vallabhbhai, they may remain in jail but 
they have got nothing to Jose. And you will lose your 
all.” “No,” said one of them proudly, “ we will lose 
our crops, our cattle, and at the worst our lands. 
But if we fail Gandhiji, be will lose the whole of 
India!” 


Ras played a part which was perhaps worthier 
than that played by any other community in India 
and all the losses it has sustained and the sufferings 
it has gone through had not availed to damp its 
ardour ot rob of its cheerfulness, “We can pay 
nothing,” they said to me, “ but if Gandhiji wants us to 
pay, our credit, thank God, is still large enough. We can 
borrow the whole amount in the course of a night 
and pay it the next morning.” 


romance js 


In Simla 


Papers and news-paper correspondents who only 
the other day published in advance details of 
Gandhiji’s tour to Europe are now coming to realise that 
Gandhiji need not after all go to England at all. 
The first question they asked used to be, “ when 
you will go to England?” It is now, “ whether you 
will go to Englard.” And to an English paper which 
sent to Simla reply prepaid cable asking that question, 
he sent the following reply : “My coming is contingent 
upon certain circumstances, two of which are satis- 
factory working of the Settlement and solution of the 
communal question,” and it is an open secret that his 
visit to Simla was mainly for a discussion of the 
various questions arising out of the Settlemen. I.et 
it be understood that whilst Gandhiji will exercise the 
patience of Job, he cannot think of going to England 
unless the terms of the Settlement are substan‘ialy 
fulfilled on both sides. It is obvious that there are 
still many prisoners in jail who ought to have been 
released long ago. But people perhaps do not know 
that there are many other things in the Settlement 
besides. There is the question of the removal of the 
punitive police; there is the question of the return of 
moveable property attached but not sold, but still not 
restored to the respective owners; there is the thorny 
question of revenue recovery; there is the much simpler 
question of the reinstatement of Government servants 
who resigned their posts during Satyagraha, principally 
the village officials; there is the question of the 
relaxation in the Salt laws extending the concession 
to the poor classes of collecting and making Salt, ( few 
people know that there are thousands and thousands 
of fishermen on the West and East Coast of the Madras 
Presidency who have been denied the concession); 
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there are certain things which are contained in the 
Settlement, but which are not expressly mentioned e. g., 
(1) refusal of admission to their respectiva schools and 
colleges to students unless they give a wri'ten under. 
taking not to take part in any future programme of 
civil disobedience; (2) forfeiture of pensions; (3) 
closing down of numerous illicit liquour and toddy 
shops which were either encourag*d or allowed to 
come into being during the ‘war,’ and which still 
continue to be a public menace; and s9 on and sa 
forth, Once it is agreed that the status quo must. be 
restored, many things which are no: mentioned in the 
Settlement in so many words would be deemed to be 
included in it. 


On Government sid: ‘oo there are comoliiats of 
the abuse by the public of the right of picketing foreign 
cloth and liquor shops, of threats of intimidation and 
of violent language. 


A satisfactory solution of these questions presupposes 
a large amount of patience. Asa friend put it: © The 
Pact is no small document, and if the Treaty of 
Versailles should take years before it is fully imple- 
mented, one should not be surprised or get impatient 
if the Pact should take a few months to be fully 
worked out.’ 


Gandbiji put the thing in a nutshell in his five 
minute speech at the public meeting held on the Ridge 
in Simla: “Let us fulfil our part of the Settlement, 
no matter whether Government do theirs or no, and 
then decide what to do The Settlement means that 
we agreed to try to achieve Swaraj by means of 
argument and negotiation. We endorsed that Settlement 
at Karachi. Let us not therefore consciously nurse 
the desire for a breakdown and fight. Let us try our 
best to turn the provisional Settlement into a permanent 
one, so that the natural fruit of it may be Swaraj. If 
it is imoossible to achieve Swaraj by argument and 
negotiation, suffering and sacrifice would once more 
have to be resorted to, but let us exhaust every means 
in our power to avoid that alternative.’ 


The general mass of people in Simla, as in Borsad 
ot elsewhere, are unconcerned by these questions, 
They do not trouble to inquire whether Gandhiji will 
go to England or not, .the serious minded amongst 
them are more concerned with following out in practice 
the massage of truth and non-violence. Asan indication 
of this one might note the groups of men and women 

yerywuere insisting on taking part in the morning and 
evening prayers. The tennis court at the “ Firgrove ” 
of Lala Mohanlal, our hospitable host at Simla, is 
always full to overflowing with men and women 
coming for the evening prayers. It is no small thing 
for a number of men and women to come walking up 
and down the bills of Simla, in this chilly weather, 
to join the morning prayer at 4 A. M. One eyening 
Gandhiji had an engagement some time before the 
prayer hour. We informed the congregation that 
Gandhiji would not be coming for the prayer and that 
those who cared to go were at liberty to do so. Every 
one stayed and took part in the prayers, No wonder 
that in answer to a question how Gandhiji expected 
to solve the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity, he said, 

* by prayer.’ 
M. D. 
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(By M. K. Ganvat) 

A correspondent asks: 

“At the time of 
Committees 

“1. Can a Congress candidate register original 
Congress members and himself pay the four anna 
fee ? 

“2. In order to obtain votes can a candidate 


elections to Congress 


send conveyances at his own expense to the 
voters ? 
“3, In order to influence voters can a 


candidate give feasts to voters? 

“4, Can a voter take part in voting although 
be is not a habitual wearer of Khadi ?” 

These are very relevant questions. My answer to 
the first three questions is that although the practice 
would be very reprehensible, I very much fear that 
there is nothing in the constitution and there are no 
bye-laws preventing it. My answer regarding the fourth 
is an emphatic ‘no’. Thus therefore though a 
candidate can, if he wishes, pay the registration fee on 
behalf of the members and send them conveyances 
and give them feasts in order to induce them to vote 
for him I do hope that for their own sakes and for 
the sake of the Congress and the country candidates 
will refrain from resorting to any practice that might 
amount to bribery or an improper inducemeut. I 
have never been able to understand this craze for 
membership of Congress Committees, and Congress 
Committees formed in such a manner instead of being 
instruments of service can easily become those of 
mischief and disservice. So far as the habitual 
wearing of Khadi is concerned there is no doubt that 
the rule is more often broken than observed. It is 
a remarkable phenomenon that habitual wearers of 
Khadi, and they are thousands, do not care to appear 
on the Congress register and those who are on 
the Congress register do not, in many cases, 
take the trouble of wearing Khadi. One reason for 
the laxity is that partisans are brought in at the eleventh 
hour nominally to become members and to disappear 
from view as soon as the elections are over. New 
lists are made at new elections or even bye-elections. 
In spite of this tragic fact, the Congress is daily 
gtowing in power. It is becoming more and more 
popular. It attracts more and more crowds. Its 
mandates find ready acceptance from the vast mass of 
people. This phenomenon can only be explained on 
the supposition that though the Congress has indifferent 
representatives, somehow or other it represents and 
voices the wants and aspirations of the people who 
remain unaffected by the improprieties of the represen- 
tatives and support the Congress merely for what it 
stands for without looking into or caring for the quality 
of its representatives. If my analysis is correct, the 
moral is obvious, The Congress will cease to be the 
power it is if the reprehensible practices referred to 
by the corréspondent do not cease. Congress workers 
will not always be indifferent. 
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A Twentieth Century Sati (>) 
(By M. K. Gawoar) 
I 


[ A lady correspondent from Ghatkopar having 
invited Gandhiji to express his oninion on an alleged 
case of Sati that was recently reported in a Bombay 
vernacular paper Gandhiji has delivered himself 
on the subject in an article in the Navajivan as 
follows. } 


I hope that the incident as reported in the press 
is not true and that the lady in question died through 
illness or through accident not by suicide. A Sati 
has been described by our ancients, and the 
description holds good today, as one who ever fixed 
in her love and devotion to her husband signalises 
herself by her selfless service during her husband’s 
lifetime as well as after, and remains absolutely chaste 
in thought, word and deed. Self-immolation at the 
death of the husband is not a sign of enlightenment 
but of gross ignorance as to the nature of the soul. 
The soul is immortal, unchangeable and immanertt. 
It does not perish with the physical body but journeys 
on from one mortal frame to another till it completely 
emancipates itself from earthly bondage. The truth of 
it has been attested to by the experience of countless 
sages and seers and can be realized by any one who 
may wish to even today. How can suicide be then 
justified in the light of these facts ? 


Again true marriage means not merely union of 
bodies. It connotes the union of the souls too. If 
marriage meant no more than a physical relationship 
the bereaved wife should be satisfied with a portrait 
or a waxen image of her husband. But self-destruction 
is worse than futile. It cannot help to restore the dead 
to life, on the contrary it only takes away one more 
from the world of the living. 

The ideal that marriage aims at is that of spiritual 
union through tke physical, The human love that it 
incarnates is intended ta serve as a stepping stone to 
the divine or universal love. That is why immortal 
Mira sang: 

““God alone is my husband—none else.” 

It follows from this that a Sati would regard 
marriage not as a means of satisfying the animal 
appetite but as a means of realising the ideal of self- 
less and self-effacing service by completely merging 
her individuality in her husband’s. She would prove 
her Satihood not by mounting the funeral pyre at her 
husband’s death but she would prove it with every 
breath that she breathes from the moment that she 
plighted her troth to him at the saptapadi ceremony, 
by her renunciation, sacrifice, self-abnegation and 
dedication to the service of her husband, his family 
and the country. She would shtn creature comforts 
and delights of the senses. She would refuse to be 
enslaved by the narrow domestic cares and interests 
of the family, but would utilise every opportunity to 
add to her stock of knowledge and increase her 
capacity for service by more and more cultivating 
renunciation and self-discipline, and by completely 
identifying herself with her husband, learn to identify 
herself with the whole world. 


Such a Sati would refuse to give way to wild 
grief at the death of her husband but would ever 
strive to make her late husband’s ideals and virtues 
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live again in her actions. and thereby wia for hin 
the crown immortality, Knowing that the soul of 
him whom she married js not dead but still lives she 
will never think of remarrying, 


The reader will here be perhaps tempted to ask, 
The Sati that you have pictured isa being untouched 
by passion or animal appetite. She can have no 
desire for offspring. Why should she marry at all?”, 
The reply is that inv our present day Hindu society, 
Marriage, ina vast majority of cases, is not a matter of 
Choice. Again, there are some who believe that in 
our ramshackle age marriage is necessary as a shield 
to virtue and as an aid to self-restraint. And as a 
matter of fact, I personally kpow several instances of 
persons who, though at the time of the marriage were 
not free from animal passion later on became imbued 
with the ideal of absolute chastity and found in their 
married life a powerful means for realising their ideal. 
I have cited these instances to show that the ideal of 
Sati that I have depicted is not merely a counsel of 
perfection that has no place outside the world of 
theory but something that has to be lived up to and 
realised in this very matter of fact world of ours. 


But I readily concede that the average wife who 
strives to attain the ideal of Sati will be a mother too. 
She must therefore add to her various other qualities 
mentioned above a knowledge of rearing and bringing 
up children so that they might live to be true servants 
of their country. 


All that I have said about the wife applies equally 
to the husband. If the wife has to prove her loyalty 


and ss undivided devotion to her husband so has 
the husband to prove his allegiance and 
devotion to his wife. You cannot have one 


set of weights and measures for the one and a different 
one for the other, Yet we have never heard of a 
husband mounting the funeral pyre of his deceased 
wife. It may therefore be taken for granted that the 
practice of the widow immolating herself at the death 
of her husband had its origin in superstitious ignorance 
and the blind egotism of man. Even if it could be 
proved that at one time the practice had a meauing, 
it can only be regarded as barbarous in the present 
age. The wife is not the slave of the husband but 
his comrade, otherwise known as his better half, his 
colleague and friend. She is a co-sharer with him of 
equal rights and of equal duties, Their obligations 
towards each other and towards the world must, there- 
fore, be the same and reciprocal. 


I therefore regard the alleged self-immolation of 
this sister as vain. It certainly cannot be set up as 
an example to be copied. Don’t I appreciate at least 
her courage to die, I may perhaps be asked. My 
reply is ‘no’ in all conscience. Have we not seen 
even evil-doers display this sort of courage? Yet no 
one has ever thought of complementing them on it. 
Why should I take upon me the sin of even 
unconsciously leading astray some ignorant sister by 
my injudicious praise of suicide? Satihood is the 
acme of purity. This purity cannot be attained or 
realised by dying. It can be attained only through 
constant striving, constant immolation of the spirit 
from day to day. 


( Translated from Navajivan by P,) 
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Notes 
Picketing 
Congressmen should know that the Govern- 
ment of India have been receiving conplain‘s from 


the provincial Governments that picketing is not 
always peaceful. I do not know how far these 
complaints are justified. But we cannot be too strict 
in the observance of our part of the Settlement 
irrespective of how the authorities implement their 
part of it. Let us realise that the stricter we are, 
the greater will be our prestige and strength. I 
therefore repeat what I have said before: 

1. There should be no coercion direct or indirect. 

2. There should ba no show of intimidation, hence 
not more than say five pickets should work at one 
and the same place at a timé. 

3. There should be no more than courteous entreaty 
and distribution of literature- 

4. There should be no fine levied by Congress 
Committees for breach of promises by foreign cloth 
dealers. 

5. There 
foreign cloth. . 

6, There should be no cordons formed to surround 
the would be purchasers. 

7. There should be no lying down to block the 
passage of customers or trollies carrying foreign cloth. 

If there are those who think that picketing under 
such restrictions will be of no. avail, they may give it 
up and run the risk of foreign cloth being sold 
under their noses. It is better that foreign cloth is 
sold than that, in order to prevent its sale we should 
break the letter or the spirit of the Settlement. 

Boycott of foreign cloth will ultimately succeed 
only whan the Congress messag2 has penetrated the 
masses and the Khadi spirit permeates them. The 
real work of propaganda and production lies in the 
villages. 

We should remember too that boycott of foreign 
cloth is pursued for its great economic and _ social 
consequence. Ard it is just as necessary to boycott 
Japanese or Italian cloth or yarn as it is to boycott 
British cloth or yarn, Indeed it is more necessary to 
boycott Japanese cloth because it offers greater 
competition both to Khadi and indigenous mill cloth, 
We have no ill-will against Japan. We pursue foreign 
cloth boycott because it is an economic necessity for 
the nation. 

What I have said about the method of picketing, 
applies equally to liquor picketing. That too depends 
for its ultimate success in penetration into the home 
of the drinkers. 

Settlement Prisoners 

I have been receiving complaints from many 
provinces saying that there are still unreleased prisoners 
covered by the Irwin-Gandhi Settlement. These are 
claimed by the Governments concerned as not covered 
by the Settlement. The only way relief can be obtained 
in such cases is to study the records of each case. I 
would therefore ask all Committees who have sent me 
lists to examine the cases themselves and where they 
are satisfied that the record shows violence (not merely 
technical, or incitement thereto, ) they should for the 
time being omit their mames. Where the local 
examination shows that there is no violence or incitement 


should be no hooting of purchasers of 
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proved, they should send the record to me and I shall 
go througb such records myself and wherever necessary 
obtain the opinion of some philanthropic counsel 
and press for their release. Let it be remembered that 
according to the strict interpretation of the relevant 
clause of the Settement we shall bave to go simply 
by the record although those who know may be certain 
of the innocence of any particular prisoner. Of those 
against whom the record gives no proof of violence, 
we can demand release. Such was Sjt. Rajwade’s 
case. 

The other prisoners and their triends may derive 
satisfaction from the assurance that in the event of a 
final Settlement their release is a certainty and in event 
of a breakdown inspite of all efforts, they will find 
their old companions returning to them, For the result 
they will not have to wait long. 

Poorman’s Salt 

I regret that as yet the public do not know how the 
salt law relief clause of the Irwin-Gandhi Settlement 
is being worked. I have suggested to the authorities 
that they should issue definite instructions so that the 
people concerned may know where they stand. My 
Suggestion has been accepted by the authorities. The 
public therefore may expect publication of the 
instructions in the near future. 

That American Visit 

Dr. Harry Ward writes : 


“May I add a word to the cable which, with 
others, 1 sent you today, First let me empbasize 
the fact that the reason I previously gave against 
your coming to this country still holds now, and 
with increased force. Our papers have become 
increasingly sensational and you would be misrepre- 
sented by them, as well as exploited by the sensation 
hunting section of our population. Thus your 
power to help us toward a better way of life would 
be seriously diminished, if not defeated. But the 
other reason against your coming is more important, 
Iam sure that it would injure and not help the 
cause of India in your negotiations at London. 
There is under the surface a deep English resentment 
against the United States. This is due to her 
economic decline and our position of financial 
dominance. This feeling quickly seizes upon any 
utterances about British policy as a means for its 
expression. Thus a perfectly harmless appeal that 
some of us signed to Macdonald last year to meet 
with you face to face and seek an adjustmert, was 
the occasion of much criticism of those who signed 
it, and of America in general, from British ministers 
of religion. Also there has been much complaint 
in British papers concerning our sympathy with the 
nationalist cause. Because British Propiganda no 
longer dominated the situation here we have been 
told that we were only the victims of clever 
propaganda from nationalist sources. You can see 
at once, therefore, that any manifestation of sympathy 
with India which your presence here might evoke, 
would work strongly against you at London,” 

How He Spent His Good Friday 
Father Elwin writing to Mirabehn says: 

“I thought I might tell you how I spent my 
three hours on Good F riday. I did not go to 
Church but spent the time in my cell spinning, I 
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am sending a little of the yarn—very poor I am 
afraid—but it is a token. While spinning I 
meditated on the crucifixion. It seemed to fit io 
very well—the cry of desolation of God’s poor 
stretched on the cross of exploitation, the age-long 
“I thirst’? of those to whom the charkha with its 
message of love can bring relief, the wonderful 
patience of the poor— Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” The charkha then 
seemed to be the dual symbol of our union with 
the poor and our union with God. It would be 
very good if people would generally keep Good 
Friday in this way It was a_ real experience of 
purification.” 
I bave examined the yarn sent by Father Elwin. 
It is by no means poor in quality as he thinks, It is 
quite weavable. The count is somewhere near 20. 
Nevertheless, I agree that it is poor for the spirit of 


love and dedication that lay behind the sacrificial act. 


But no.amount of love or dedication can make up for 
the want of regular and long practice. If therefore I 
have agreed with the self-abasing verdict of Father 
Elwin I have done so not by way of criticism but to 
tell those who might be induced to turn to the 
spinning wheel that they will not be satisSed with 
merely drawing the thread, for the thread thus drawn 
will not be yarn, even as any angle drawn will not 
be a right angle. Just as all right angles mnst be 90 
degrees so must all yarn be even and strong enough 
to be easily weavable. The count does not matter. 
A spinner who draws an even and strong thread will 
automatically draw at Jeast a six count and if his 
wheel is good and his spindle straight and fine, he 
will draw without difficulty anything between 10 and 
20 counts. I commend Father Elwin’s experience to 
all who love and would identify themselves with the 
semi-starved millions of India. 


M. K. G. 
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* even of a_ certain 
therefore suggest to every Taluqua and District Congress 


. 


Public Expense 
(By M. K. Ganpur) 


[An article in Navajivan though addressed primarily 
to Congress workers in Gujarat has a much wider 
application. It is therefore given below in translation. | 

No province in India has enjoyed such 
privileges in the matter of public funds as Gujarat. 
The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee has never 
found its exchequer empty. Nor have its district or 
taluqua branches ever been left to want the funds that 
they needed. It has been my conviction for years 
that such affluence caunot be good for any public 
institution. There comes a point ia the life of every 
institution that has a prestige in public, when it 
experiences this plethora of funds and all the risks 
and dangers attendant on it. At that time, if it does 
not take.care and does not spend like a miser, it is 
bound to come to grief. Because an_ institution 
happens to have plenty of funds it does not mean 
that it should anyhow spend away every pie that it 
possesses. The golden rule is not to hesitate to ask 
for or spend even a crore when it is absolutely 
necessary and when it is not, to hoard up every pie 
though one may have a crore of rupees at one’s 
disposal. 

Iam afraid that this golden rule has not been 
always followed by the Gujarat Committees. In fact 
T should not be surprised if I discovered the exis‘ence 
laxity in this respect. I would 


Committee in Gujarat to hold a close scrutiny into its 
accounts and to relentlessly apply the axe wherever 
it is found to be necessary. We may not build a 
pucca building when a thatched cottage would do. 
We may not use a motor car when a_ bullock cart 
would serve the purpose and we must avoid the 
bullock cart when the jourrey can be made on foot. 
Similarly the rigidest economy should be exercised in 


regulating the expenses of feeding the workers. 
The best course would be for. all Congress 
organisations to get their account books inspected 


by some experienced person who knows how to 
economise public expenditure and to invite criticisms 
and suggestions from him for future guidance. Ten 
years ago there used fo be a golden rule in Gujarat 
that every District, Village or Taluqua Congress 
Committee was expected to raise sufficient furds at 
least for its meeds and to deposit them with the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The practice remained 
in torce for some years and then fell into abevance. 
Now all district organisations draw upon the Provincial 
Committee for funds. This is a dangerous situation. 
What guarantee is there that the exchequer of the 
Provincial Congress Committee will always remain 
brimful ? Nor is it right for the Provincial Congress 
Committee to entertain such an ambition. It is there- 
fore high time that the good old rule were revived. We 
may rest assured that funds will automatically come 
when there is good work done and there is need for 
them. Only we shall have to cultivate sufficient self- 
confidence and faith in our mission. It would be 
worthwhile to draw attention here to the rule laid down 
by the Congress in this connection. The All India 
National Congress does not supply funds to the provinces, 
it is the latter that are required to contribute ten per 


cent, of their income to the central organisation. Why 
should not this rule apply to the provincial organisations 
as well ? and why should not the districts be made 
to contribute ten per cent. or a fair proportion of their 
income to provincial organisations ? It is simply 
ridiculous for the provinces to be required to finance 
district organisations. In fact it is almost like a 
person trying to walk on his head instead of naturally 
on his feet. Such topsy-turvydom cannot last for 
long. 


“But what about times of emergency?” some 
doubting reader will perhaps, here, ask. “ Do these 
rules of economy prescribed by you appiy even when 
the country is ina state of war?’ My reply is: 
“Certainly they do, even more when war is going on 
than when all is safe and well.” God forbid, but 
should fighting have to be resumed, we shall need to 
have the capacity to carry on with the minimum of 
funds or even without funds. It is a fundamental 
principle of Satyagraha that the tyrant whom the 
Satyagrahi seeks to resist has power over his body and 
material possessions but he can have no power over 
the soul. The soul can remain unconquered and 
unconquerable even when the body is imprisoned. The 
whole science of Satyagraha was born from a knowledge 
of this fundamental truth. In the purest form of 
Satyagraha there should be no need for conveyances, 
catriage fare or even of doing Hijrat. And in case 
Hijrat has to be performed it will be done by journeying 
on foot. The Hijratis would have to be satisfied with 
whatever hard fare falls to their lot and keep smiling 
when even that fails. When we have developed this 
‘be careful for nothing’ attitude, we shall be saved 
from many a botheration and trouble and freedom will 
dance attendance upon us. Nor should one suppose 
that a ‘careful for nothing’ person shall have always 
to be starving. God that provides the litile ant its 
speck of food and to -the elephant his daily one maund 
bolus will not neglect to provide man with his daily 
meal. Nature’s creatures do not worry or: fret about 
tomorrow but simply wait on tomorrow for the daily 
sustenance. Only man in his overweaning pride and 
egotism imagines himself to be the lord and master of 
the earth and goes on piling up for himself goods that 
perish. Nature tries every day by its rude shocks to 
wean him from his pride but he refuses to shed it, 
Satyagraha is a specific for bringing home to one the 
lesson of humility. We have travelled so much 
distance during the last year, we have gone through so 
much suffering aud had so many rich experiences that 
we ought to have sufficient faith in us to be able to 
feel that if we throw ourselves upon God’s mercy 
untroubled by doubt or fear, it would be well 
with us. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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In 1828 


Sjt. Satishchandra Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratisthan 
is editing a Bengali newspaper called Rastra Vani. 
He recently unearthed a letter addressed to the Editor 
of Samachar Darpan which was published in 
Bengali in the twenties of the 19th Century. As the 
letter was of great importance showing how the Charkha 
was being slowly destroyed and how it was valued by 
women in those days, he has published it in his paper 
and sent me its translation. I am sure, it will be 
read with interest by all who are at all interested in 


when I got Bilati yarn I saw that it was better than my 
yarn. I heard that its price is Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per 
seer. I beat my browand said, “Oh God, there are 
sisters more distressed even than me, I know that 
all men of Bilat are rich but now I see that there 
are women there who are poorer than me. I fully 
realised the poverty which induced those poor 
women to spin. They have sent the product of so 
much toil out here because they could not sell it 
there. It would have been something if they 
were sold here at good prices., But it has brought 


the Khadi movement. Here is the letter: 


yd 


“The representation of a Spinner 

“To the Editor, The Samachar. 

“I am a spinner. After having suffered a great 
deal, I am writing this letter. Please publish this 
in your paper. I have heard that if it is published 
it will reach those who may lighten my distress 
and fulfil my desire. Please do not slight this 
letter from a poor sufferer. 

“Tam very unfortunate. It will be a long 
story if I were to write all about my sufferings. 
Still I must write in brief. 

“When my age was five. and a half gandas 
(22) I became a widow with three daughters. My 
husband left nothing at the time of his. death 
wherewith to maintain my old father and mothers- 
inlaw and three daughters. He had _ several 
businesses. I sold my jewllery for his Shraddha 
Ceremony. At last as we were on the verge of 
Starvation God showed me a way by which we 
could save ourselves. I began to spin on Takli 
and Charkha. 

“In the morning I used to do the usual work 
of cleaning the house-hold and then sit at the 
Charkha till noon and after cooking and feeding 
the old parents and daughters I would have my 
fill and sit spinning fine yarn on the Takli, This 
I ‘used to spin about a tola. The weavers used to 
visit our houses and buy the Charkha yarn at 
three tolas per rupee. Whatever amount I wanted 
as advance from the weavers, I could get for the 
aay This saved us from cares about food and 
cloth. 


“In a few years time I got together seven 


ganda rupees (Rs. 28). With this I married one. 


daughter. And in the same way all three daughters. 
There was no departure from the caste customs. 
Nobody looked down upon these daughters because 
I gave all concerned, the Ghatakas and Caste people, 
what was due to them. When my father-in-law 
died I spent eleven ganda rapees (Rs. 44) on 
his Shraddha. 

“This money was lent me by the weavers 
which I repaid in a year and a balf. And all this 
through the grace of the Charkha. Now for 3 
years, we two. women, mother-in-law and me are in 
want of food. The weavers do not call at the 
house for buying yarn. Not only this, if the yarn 
is sent to market still it is not sold even at one- 
fourth the old prices. I do not know how it 
happened. I asked many about it, They say that 


Bilati yarn is being largely imported. The weavers’ - 


buy that yarn and weave. I had a sense of pride 
that Bilati yarn could not be equal to my yarn, but 


our ruin only. Men cannot use the cloth out of 
this yarn even for two months, it rots away. I 
therefore entreat the spinners over there, that, if 
they will consider this representation, they will be 


able to judge whether it is fair to send yarn here 
or not. 
A representatior from a 


Shantipur suffering spinner. 
Samachar Darpan” 


The reader will not fail to observe the nobility of 
the writer who in her blissful ignorance felt that yarn 
was spun by the hands of her Bilaii sisters poorer than 
herself and therefore felt for them. Alas, her belief was 
baseless. She could have stood her own if the 
foreign yarn had been hand-spun. She could have 
stood her own even against the foreign yarn, if 
behind it there had been no policy of determination to 
capture the Indian trade and kill the national village 
industry. M. K. G. 


A Woman’s Sacrifice | 
During the great awakening that took place last 
year amongst women there were heroines whose mute 
work the nation will never know. Now and then 
however one gets information of such village work. 

Here-is one snch sample sent by a friend: 

“When our Congress camp was declared 
illegal and locked up by the police we shifted tc 
the hut of a poor Mahishya woman—Habu’s 
mother of Baradongal. We have read of Gorki’s 
mother- We saw her incarnate in ,tabu’s mother. 
Night and day she used to cook for t « workers. She 
nursed the sick amongst us. She consoled ‘those 
that were troubled in heart and thus Lecame real 
mother to us who would otherwise have felt motherless. 
We had graduates and M. A.’s amongst us 
proud of their educational gifts but all of us were 
compelled to call Habu’s mother out own. Her 
sacrifice and great devotion to du commanded 
that homage from us.” M -K, G. 
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To the U. P. Zamindars 

(By M. K. Ganpar) 

In another column will be found my manifesto to 
the U. P. kisans. 1 know that H. E. the Governor 
does not quite like it inasmuch as it goes beyond 
the relief given by tthe U. P. Government. But the 
advice given to the kisams in the manifesto is an 
honest attempt to express their capacity for payment. 
I am hoping therefore, that if the kisans pay according 
to the suggestion made in the manifesto, the Zamindars 
and the local Government will accept the payments 
in full discharge of the kisans’ liability. But under 
the land revenue system prevalent in the U.P. the brunt 
will in the first instance fall upon the Zamindars. I am 
hoping, that the Government will grant proportionate 
relief to the Zamindars who accept the tenants’ terms. 

To the Zamindars = can give my assurance, that I 
endeavoured to study the rural condition as much as it 
was possible for me to do. With the authoritative 
figures before me, it was impossible to offer better 
terms. Here are the two tables of prices: 

Index Nos. of the Prices of the Principal 
Food-grains. (Wheat, Barley, Gram, Rice and 
Bajra) on the basis of 1873=100 

ear 


Year Prices » 4 Prices 
1880 118 1906-10 195 
1881-85 100 1911-15 194 
1886-90 119 1916-20 272 
1891-95 128 1921-25 294 
1896-1900 166 1926 300 
1901-05 136 1931 (May,U.P.) 132 

Table II 
Year Price per maund Year Price per maund 

in Rupees in Iupees 
1880 BS 1906-10 3.56 
1881-85 1.68 4911-15 ces ie 
1886-90 2.08 1916-20 4.6 
1891-95 2.22 1921-25 4.73 
1896-1900 2.75 1926-28 4.9 
1901-05 2.34 1931 May 2.3 


They show that from 1915 there is 50% drop in 
the prices of staples. These prices go back to 1886. 
That means that within leaving memory they have 
never been so low as. now. And if one were to go 
to the level of rents in those days, the tenants would 
have to pay much less then 8 as. or 12 as. as under the 
manifesto. It is admitted that the condition of the 
tenants has at no time been prosperous during recent 
years. Indeed an inquiry made in over three hundred 
U. P. villages in the Eastern province shows, that the 
price of the produce at the present rate does not even 
cover’.the rents payable. This makes no allowance 
for the cost of cultivation. I am prepared to admit 
that the-inquiry was not made by experts. It therefore 
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lacks scientific precision. But such as it is, it is 
revealing enough to make one pause and think. 
Mr. Hooper, once a Settlement Officer, is said to have 


given the following landlord’s definition of the U. P. 
tenant : 


“One who is ready to live on one meal a day, 
and in native phrase to sell his wife and children 
to pay the highest possible rent for his holding, 
who submits to any cesses it may please his land- 
lord to demand, and who is always willing to work 
for him. without payment, to give evidence for him 


in court and speaking generally, to do any 
conceivable thing he is told.” 


The description is not flattering to the Zamindars. 
but since Mr. Hooper’s time the Zamindars’ ideas have 
undergone revolution. Many of them are sympathetic 
to their tenants. They try to make common cause 
with them, But the process has to be much faster 
than it has been. With the great awakening among 
the kisans there must be growing dissatisfaction with 
their lot, and a growing assertion of their rights. 

I would like the Zamindars to recognise the correctness 
of the kisans’ position and make a corresponding change 
in their own outlook. The present crisis will be 


somehow tided over. But it would be wrong to go to 
sleep a:ter it is over. 


The Zamindars would do well to take-the time by 
the forelock. Let them cease to be mere rent 
collectors. They should become trustees and trusted 
friends of their tenants. They should limit their privy 
purse. Let them forego the questionable perquisites 
they take from the tenants in the shape of forced 
gifts on marriage and other occasions, of na@zranda on 
transfer of holdings from one kisan to another or on 
restoration to the same kisan after eviction for non- 
payment of rent. They should give them fixity of 
tenure, take a lively interest in their welfare, provide 
well managed schools for their children, night schools 
for adults, hospitals and dispensaries for the sick, look 
after the sanitation of villages and in a variety of ways 
make them feel that they ‘the Zamindars are their true 
friends taking only a fixed commission for their manifold 
services. In short they must jus:ify their position. They 
should trast Congressmen. They may themselves become 
Congressmen and know that the Congress is a_ bridge 
between the people and the Government. All who 
have the true welfare of the people at heart can 
harness the services of the Congress. Congressmen 
will on their part see to it that kisans scrupulously 
fulfil their obligations to the Zamindars. I mean not 
necessarily the statutory, but the obligations which they 
have themselves admitted to be just. They must reject 
the doctrine that their holdings are absolutely theirs to 
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the exclusion of the Zamindars. They are or should 
be members of a joint family in which the Zamindar 
is the head guarding their rights against encroachment. 
Whatever the law may be, the Zamindari to be defensible 
must approach the conditions of a joint family. 

I like the ideal of Rama and Javaka. They owned 
nothing against the people. Everything including 
themselves belonged to the people. They lived in their 
midst a life not above theirs but in correspondence 
with theirs. But these may not be regarded as 
historical personages. Then let us take the example of the 
great Caliph Omar. Though he was monarch of a vast 
realm created by his great genius and amazing industry, 
he lived the life of a pauper and never considered him- 
self owner of the vast treasures that lay at his feet 
He was a terror to those officials who squandered 
people’s money in luxuries. 

Notes 
Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 

The untimely death of the Maharaja Saheb of 
Mahmudabad removes one whose wisdom was needed 
at the present juncture in the life of the nation. He 
was genuinely anxious to promote Hindu Muslim 
unity, and could be relied upon to give sound advice 


on national matters. I tender my _ respectful 
condolences to the deceased’s family. 


Poisonous Journalism 

I have before me extracts from journals containing 
some gruesome things. There is communal incitement, 
gross misrepresentation and incitement to political 
violence bordering on murder. It is of course easy 
enough for the Government to launch out prosecutions 
or to pass repressive ordinances. These fail to serve 
the purpose intended except very temporarily, and in 
no case do they convert the writers, who often take to 


secret propaganda, when the open forum of the press is 
denied to them. 


The real remedy is healthy public opinion that 
will refuse to patronise poisonous journals. We have 
our Journalists’ Association. Why should it not create 
a department whose business it would be to study the 


various journals and find objectionable articles and 
bring them to the notice of the respective editors ? 
The function of the depart ent will be confined to the 


establishment of contact with the offending journals and 
public criticism of offending articles where the contact 
fails to bring about the desired reform. Freedom of 
the press is a precious privilege that no country can 
forego. But if there is, as there should be, no legislative 
check save that of the mildest character, an internal 


check such as [I have suggeted should not be 
impossible and cught not to be resented. 
Navajuvan Bharat Sabha 

A member of this Sabha asked me at Muttra 


Junction whether I had suggested that no Congress 
meinber should bea member of that body or vice versa. 
{ told him that so far as I knew I hed never 
expressed any such opinion. He immediately announced 
the purport of my reply to the young men on the 
platform, and said that tome Congress member had 
ascribed such opinion to me, that it was wrong and 
that now every Congressman was free to join the 
Sabha as every member of the Sabha was free to join 
the Congress. That I had expressed no such opinion 
as was ascribed to me did not certainly imply that all 
Congressmen should or were free to join the Sabha. 
Every Sabha has its own rules. And I should be 
sorry to find Congressmen joining any of these Sabhas 


or for that matter any other institution without first 
ascertaining the condition of membership, the men 
composing it and the methods of its working. Certainly 
no one can be bullied into joining an institution. The 
Navajuvan Bharat Sabha will flourish if it shows a record 
of constructive service of the nation, never otherwise. 


Rival Congress Committees 
Whilst at Nainital I heard of rival Congress 


Committees in the U. P. and elsewhere. I heard too of 
election disputes in several places. This 1s a bad sign. 
There must be something wrong in a place where such 
unhealthy rivalries take place. The hunt for office in 


Congress Committees is also a very ugly siga. A 
Congress office is or should be an opportunity for 
service. And where service is the motive, there can be 


no unhealthy rivalry. A man or a woman can easily 
do service without needing, or hunting for office. Wise 
servants of the nation will find it more. profitable to 
stand out than to enter into unhealthy competition. 
Nor need one form a separate organisation for the sake 
of service. Why do I, for instance, need an organisation, 
if I want to teach the children of my village or street, or 
to sweep it, or to nurse my neighbours, to carry on Khadi 
propaganda or to do kindred acts, all of which promote 
national well-being and keep me going the whole time ? 
Congress and Communalism 

A correspondent asks whether a Congressman who 

openly identifies himself with communal conferences 


and other communal propaganda can hold any office. 
under the Congress organisation. 


I do not think there is any rule _ prohibiting th 
election of any Congressman to any office because of 
his communalism, But if the Congress is to remain 
a purely national organisation, and is to be absolutely 
just to all and guardian of weak minorities, 
Congressmen will never elect those who are known 
for their communal bias or tendency. M. K. G. 


Christian Missions. 7 
I gladly publish the following frum Rev, B. W. Tucker: 

“fam in full agreement with you in your 
protest against the methods employed by Christian 
missions in their efforts to gain proselytes through 
education, medical services and the like. Education 
when used for such purposes is really no education 
at all, but merely the perpetuation of the present 
substitute for education initiated by the Government, 
which no honest missionary, familiar with educational 
experimentation in the lands from which he comes 
would tolerate for a minute if his primary interest 
was education rather than _ proselytising. While 
not denying the right of the sick to relief from 
their sufferings, it might not be altogether unfair to 
presume, that it has been proselytising zeal rather 
thau lack of intelligence that has caused missionary 
doctors to specialise in hospitals of healing to the 
neglect of preventive medicine and _ bealth work. 
All humanitarian work must necessarily suffer if 
men are not dealt with with a single eye to their 
welfare and development as_ personalities, and this 
can not be the case when they are looked upon 
merely as candidates for conversion into another 
social or religious grouping. 

“ But the chief liability for this method of work 
is to religion itself. It is the spirit of the age, 
that one’s devotion to religion and God should find 
an immediate return in increased material prosperity, 
which is the negation of all spiritual religion. 
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This Spirit is given a great impetus by the 
missionary methods, that have sometimes been 
employed, of enticing men into religion by material 
inducements. In fact the whole Christian community 
have had their character Vitiated by this sort of 
thing, so much so that many of the modem 
missionaries are tempted to give up in despair 
because of the gtasping after material gain on 
the part of the Christians. If religion is to be 
religion at all, it must command the depth of one’s 
innermost devotion, and how is_ this possible, 
if duplicity is introduced in its very inception 
through seeking to lure men to accept a new 
religion by unethical practice? In no walk of life 
can the principle be justified that the end justifies 


the means, but least of all in religion where 
sincerity must reign supreme. 


xi The historic distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity is its proclamation of salvation. To 
have any meaning in modern India this proclamation 
of salvation must be salvation from current evil. 
It is no disparagement of the issues, which modern 
social reformers are so assiduously attacking in 
modern Hindu society, to recognise that the major 
evils in India as elsewhere are imperialism, 
militarism, and industrialism, against which the 
modern Christian missionary has never spoken 
with authority. The chief reason for this is that 
modern missions were born in an atmosphere of 
individualism utterly foreign to Jesus. His chief 
emphasis was on the Kingdom of Heaven, and even 
the early Church recognised that the chief obstacle 
to the coming of this Kingdom was the love of 
money, the root of all evil. Jesus had the same 
passion for social solidarity that has ever 
characterised Hindu religion at its best. While he 
was a devout Jew, he was never a communalist, and 
set his face sternly against everything, which 
hindered men from realising their universal 
brotherhood. For this reason he was opposed to 
the nationalism of his day, even as you have been 
opposed to the current tendency towards a divisive 
nationalism in India, I believe, that if modern 
Christian missions are to be true to their J,ord and 
Master, they will eschew all efforts to proselytise 
and thus tear men away from their social order with 
the consequent lack of the sense of responsibility 
for the advancement of that social order. 

“Another reason why the modern foreign 
missionary has never identified hims If with 
the people of India in any adequate way is 
the dominance of a foreign Government, which 
unfortunately happens to be of his own face. 
This government has demanded, that the non-British 
missionary not only remain neutral in such vital 
matters as the economic and political evils 
of this country, but has compelled him to give a 
pledge, which the Government has interpreted to mean 
that the missionary shall actively support the 
Government. One can readily see that no government 
could tolerate for a minute that any one froma 
foreign country should actively stir up rebellion 
against the government, but there are ordinary laws 
to deal with any such. That this is not the 
intention of the Government demand in missionaries 
giving this pledge is evidenced by the statement 
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they made last year in connection with.the Keithan 
case, that they had no objection to his remaining in 
India but that he could not remain in India as a 
missionary on account of the pledge he had given. 
In my own case they objected even to my attending 
political meetings as a visitor, frankly admitting 
that they had no charge of moral obloquy to make 
against me, but that the Government interpretation 
of the pledge I had given would not allow me even 
this privilege. It is a standing indictment of the 
alliance of Christian missions in India with the 
world’s greatest collective evil, imperialism, that 
they have acquiesced in this arrangement. 

“Tt is for this reason, that I am pleased that 
you have signified that: you would not perpetuate 
this evil in a Swaraj government by creating any 
legal enactment compelling missionaries to withdraw 
if they failed to give up their proselytising activities. 
No government can afford to abridge freedom of 
religion in this way. The present universal 
dissatisfaction with missionary activity demonstrates, 
that such methods carry within themselves the seeds 
of their own destruction, and it is never necessary 
to pass laws to establish the eventual triumph of 
truth and right in such matters. 

“While I am sympathetic with your criticism 
of the exclusive claim of Christianity as the 
superior religion, I must protest against the 
implications of your statement that the religions of 
India are adequate for her. If you merely meant 
to say, as I believe you did, that it was 
not necessary for the ethnic religions of India to 
be displaced by other religions, then I have no 
disagreement with you, but you yourself have testi- 
fied more than once to the help you have 
received in the interpretation of your own 
scriptures by the light which has come from 
other scriptures and other religious. I am 
convinced, that the dominant evils of our 
modern world so transcend national and ethnic 
boundaries, that it is only by the minorities in the 
different religions working in friendly cooperation 
that we shall ever be able to defeat these evils. 
The present world tendency to make prosperity and 
material comfort the chief aims of life is in violent 
opposition to the principles of every spiritual 
religion, and it is only by a united active protest, 
that we can bring back to the world the realisation, 
that at the heart of the universe there is a living 
God of righteousness, justice, truth, and love ready 
to cooperate in every human endeavour to place the 
person above monetary gain, the social good above 
the prestige and profit of the prosperous few.” 

I can have nothing to add to this letter. But I 
must adhere to the statement to which Rev. Tucker 
takes exception and which is, “ Religions of India are 
adequate for her.” This surely means nothing more 
than that she does not need to change them. But as 
the context of the article in which the statement occurs 
shows, it does not mean that the professors of the 
respective faiths have nothing to learn. If there is 
sympathetic contact established between the various 
faiths and no evil desigas suspected, each can gain 
a great deal from the rest, What is resisted is the 
idea of gaining converts and that too not always by 
‘air and open means, M. K. G. 
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Panchayats 
(By M. K. Ganpat ) 

Panchayat has an ancient flavour; it is a good 
word. It literally means an assembly of five elected 
by villagers. It represents the system, by which the 
innumerable village republics of India were governed. 
But the British Government, by its ruthlessly 
thorough method of revenue collection, almost destroyed 
these anctent republics, which could not stand the 
shock of this revenue collection. Congressmen are 
now making a crude attempt to revive the system by 
giving village elders civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
attempt was first made in 1921. It failed. It is being 
made again, and it will fail if it is not systematically 
and decently, I will not say, scientifically, tried. 


It was reported to me in Nainital, that in certain 
places in the U. P. even criminal cases like rape were 
tried by the so-called Panchayats. I heard of some 
fantastic judgments pronounced by ignorant of 
interested Panchayats. This is what comes to me 
from far off Assam: 

“Tt has been ascertained that the Congress 
Committee at Chaparmukh has set up a sort of 
rival administrative machinery there for the trial 
and disposal of civil and criminal cases. There 
are a few branch offices in the neighbourhood 
of Chaparmukh which dispose of similar business. 
At Chaparmukh office registers are being maintained 
for civil and criminal cases. It is understood, that 
fines are imposed in criminal cases, and decrees 
are passed in civil suits, and that in a few cases 
attachments of property have been made or attempted 
in execution of decrees”. 
This is all bad if it is true. 

are bound to fall to pieces under their own 
unsupportable weight. I suggest therefore the following 
rules for the guidance of village workers: 

1. No Panchayat should be set up without the 
written sanction of a Provincial Congress Committee; 

2. A Panchayat should in the first instance be 


elected by a public meeting called for the purpose by 
beat of drum; 
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3. It should be recommended by the Tehsil 
Committee; 
4. Such Panchayat should have no criminal 


jurisdiction; 

5. It may try civil suits if. the parties to them refer 
their disputes. to the Panchayat; 

6. No one should be compelled to refer any matter 
to the Panc ayat; 

7. No Panchayat should have any authority t 
impose fines, the only sanction behind its civil decrees 
being its moral authority, strict impartiality and the 
willing obedience of the parties concerned : 

8. There should be no social or other boycott for 
the time being: 

9. Every Panchayat will be expected to attend to 

(a) The education of boys and girls in its village: 

(b) Its sanitation : 

(c) Its medical needs : 


TS 


(d) The upkeep and cleanliness of village wells or 
ponds : 

(e) The uplift of and the daily wan’s of the so- 
called untouchables: 

10. A Panchayat, that fails without just caer to 
attend to the requirements mentioned in clause 9 with- 
in six months of its election, or fails otherwise to 
retain the goodwill of the villagers, oF stands self. 
condemned for any other cause, appearing sufficient 
to the Provincial Congress Committee, may be 
disbanded and another elected in its place. ; 

The disability to impose fines or social boycott is 
a necessity of the case in the initial stages. social 
boycott in villages has been found to be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of ignorant or unscrupulous men. 
Imposition of fines too may lead to mischief and 
defeat the very end ia view. Where a Panchayat 1s 
really -popular and increases its popularity by the 
constructive work of the kind suggested in clause 9, 
it will find its judgments and authority respected by 
reason. of its moral prestige. And that surely is ee 
greatest sanction any one can possess and of which 
one cannot be deprived. 


Salt 


Simla has 
communique: 

“ Since the conclusion of the Settlement between 
Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the Government of 
India have been engaged in settling the details of 
arrangements and regulations in various districts 
to give effect to Clause 20 of the Settlement, which 
related to the collection and manufacture of salt 
by local residents in villages immediately adjoiniug 
the areas where salt could be collected or made. 
These details in all cases are now practically 
completed, and the general manner in which effect 
is to be given to the arrangement may be stated 
as follows: 

‘**1, Clause 20 is intended to benefit the poor 
classes. It will be open, therefore, to those in 
villages adjoining the salt areas to make or collect 
salt for domestic use and sale in their respective 


issued the following welcome 


villages. 
: ‘“* Note:—Domestic use shall include use for 
manure, cattle or fish curing by individual 
fishermen. 


“2. For this purpose villagers may make salt 
pans or beds. 

“3. There should be no sale of salt for 
purpose of trade outside the villages. It follows, 
therefore, that such salt can be carried only on foot 
apd not in carts or such other conveyances. 

““4, Wherever manufacture of salt under the 
foregoing clauses is permit:ed, salt pans will not be 
directed or otherwise interfered with by Government 
officers, and regular watches will be withdrawn. 

“5. The concession will be withdrawn from 
the villages where it is found that it is abused. 
Wherever it is discovered that salt is manufactured 
or collected in quantities above the requiremeats 
of a particular village, .the abuse of the concession 
will be presumed.” 

1 hope that workers will understand and carefully 
explain the:e instructions to the villagers, so that the 
limits are not overstepped. M. K. G. 
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Weekly Letter 


Before I begin to give my impressions of the 
visit to Nainital, I must address a word of caution to 
those who report Gandhiji’s movements from day to 
day. There is a report in the press to the effect that 
Gandhiji was invited by Sir Malcolm Hailey to the 
Government House, and there appears to be jubilation 
on the part of some friends that the doors of the 
Government House have been opened to (andhiji. 
Well, there was no such thing, beyond the fact that 
Gandhiii visited the Government House in Nainital 
as he has done various Government Houses, in the 
ordinary course of things, to discuss situations arising 
out of the Settlement. Let it be understood, that 
Englishmen are not given to excessive courtesy. 
When therefore they are courteous, theirs is correct 
courtesy. It was surely unnecessary to invite Gandhiji 
to be the Governor’s guest. But English courtesy 


demanded a friendly invitation to Kasturba to meet 
Ladies Willingdon and Hailey. 


The visit to Nainital was occasioned entirely by 
the rent and revenue situation in the U. P. created by 
the unprecedented fall in prices. The situation is so 
complicated by the numerous varieties of Zamindars 
and tenants as well as by the relations between the 
Zamindars and the tenants, that I will not bother the 
reader with the details. Suffice it to say, that after a 
talk with the principal workers of the province 
Gandhiji saw Sir Malcolm Hailey and placed certain 
alternative proposals before him. He has since seen 
various Zamindars and Talukdars, and at the time of 
writing these notes, he is preparing a manifesto to the 
U. P. kisans. He will not publish it till he has 
shown it to the Governor, He will not consciously 
embarrass the Government while the truce lasts. 

Comparison and Contrast 

For sheer beauty of surroundings and _ pictur. 
equeness, I thin’: Simla must yield the palm to Nainital. 
I have never been abroad, and ‘can therefore say 
nothing with personal knowledge of the wonderful 
lake districts in Scotland of which we read so much. 
But I may hazard an opinion, that those beautiful lake 
districts, made more beautiful by the poe*ry that has 
immortalised them, cannot be more beautiful than this 
district with its Nainital and Bhimtal and Sattal and 
many others. ‘Tal’ is a lake, and these hills are full 
of these sheets of placid water reflecting the surrounding 
scenery. If they have inspired no poets to flights of 
imagination, the reason is to be sought ix their being 
exclusively official haunts at the present day and their 
being the haunts of Rishis in ancient times who 
meditated more than they sang. 

But enough of this digression. Jn Nainital, if only 
because of its smallness, that gulf between the official 
and the unofficial world, ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ regions, 
is not made so pressingly visible as in Simla. But 
the depressing political atmosphere, producing a painful 
contrast with the refreshing physical surroundings, is 
there as much as on any other hill station. Perhaps 
the very contact’ with congenial weather conditions 
inspires the Englishman. with the assurance that he 
may {Sel monarch of all he surveys. The Chairmen 
of the municipalities on these hill stations are officials 
as, a’ matter of course, and even the membership is 
semi-official. Just as therefore a municipal address to 
Gandhiji was out of the question in Simla, eyen so was 


it here, Just as the meeting on the Ridge in Simla was 
regarded as something out of the common, even so the 
Procession along the Mall in Nainital and the meeting on 
the Flat were looked upon as something unique. In 
fact Gandhiji had to consent to go thtough the agony of 
the procession simply because the workers represented 
to. him that it was necessary to hearten the people. 

But political activity there has been inspite of the 
predominantly official atmosphere. Even Nainital brad 
a fair share of imprisonments and lathi charges during 
the last campaign. I stood a few minutes purchasing 
limes at a vegetable seller's shop. I admired the 
thick Khadi that a chubby baby in the shopkeeper’s 
lap was wearing, and immediately we were told by 
him that the baby was born when he was in jail. 
“You bave been to jail?” I asked. ‘Oh yes,’ he 
said, ‘quite a number of us, On the day Motilalji 
was imprisoned we took out a procession, and twelve 
of us were picked out and arrested, We remained as 
undertrials for about a month and a half, and were 
then sentenced to various terms of ‘imprisonment and 
fine. The whole of my shop was taken possession of, 
and the fruit and the vegetables were attached and 
sold for recovery of the fine. As he was narrating 
the story, a newspaper hawker, also in Khadi, passed 
by the shop. ‘That man hawking newspapers,’ sid 
the shopkeeper pointing to him, ‘was also imprisoned 
with me.” The same day I encountered a man with 
a milk-pail also wearing Khadi. I asked him if he 
was a habitual Khadi wearer. He said: ‘ Ever since 
the last agitation. I had been until then in the 
service of Europeans, but then began taking part in 
processions, etc.’ He had had several Jathi blows and 
has since worn Khadi. 

A Rani and her Work 

To make assurance doubly sure, Pandit Govind 
Vallabh Pant told.me, that the foreign cloth boycott 
programme was carried on vigorously in Nainital 
during the last year, that a temple was guarded by 
women pickets who insisted on every one going into 
the temple wearing Khadi. The thing was resented 
for the time being, but now it is a matter of course. 
No one visits the Nainadevi temple except in Khadi. ‘But,’ 
said Pantji, ‘the thing was possible because the people 
were ready for it. 1 may say without exaggeration 
that nearly forty per cent. of the population here 
wears Khadi, as much as fifty per cent. wears Swadeshi 
cloth, and only ten per cent. still adheres to foreign 
cloth.” ‘And’ added Panditji, ““ whilst the credit 
belongs to many a humble worker, the bulk of it 
goes to Rani Bimaladevi of Kashipur, who has toiled, 
in spite of her delicate health, in the cause of foreign 
cloth boycott. She has a band of woman volunteers 
all raised from here, and through them she has been 
carrying on considerable Khadi work and foreign cloth 
boycott propaganda.’ I had later the privilege of 
having a long talk with the Rani herself who gave 
me intimate details of her life. She is a Burmese 
princess, and was with her father a state prisoner 
in Allahabad until a few years ago when her 
father who is now 73 was removed to Rangoon. 
He is still in internment there. He was King 
of the Shan States before the British occupation 
of Burma and is a cousin of the late King Thibaut. 
The lady married Raja Anandsing of Kashipur six 
years ago, and both the Raja and the Rani have for 
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some years interested themselves deeply in the national 
movement. The Raja completely burnt his boats a 
couple of years ago, abjured all luxuries, including 
even cigarettes, and was sentenced to a year and six 
months’ imprisonment last year for sedition. The 
Rani was harassed during her husband’s imprisonment, 
the national flags on her house were pulled down, 
and a large part of the produce of her fields was 
sold. Nothing dismayed, she painted flags on the 
walls of the house and defied the police to disfigure 
them, and then carried on a raging campaign of foreign 
cloth boycott. She spins herself, but as her yarn is 
not fine, she knits it into mops and swabs, sells 
them and utilises the proceeds for Khadi propaganda. 
Gandhiji was requested by Pantji to witness a charkha 
demonstration organised by the Rani. It was quite 
creditable for Nainital, but the charkhas were not at 
all up to the mark, and the product was on a par with 
them. But the Rani was ready to accept whatever sugges- 
tions were made, and I feel confident that under her 
guidance self spinning will make considerable headway 
in Nainital. All her women volunteers are drawn from 
the middle class Hindu families of Nainital, and they 
evidently seemed anxjous to carry on the work. ‘ If 
any one,’ said Pantji to Gandhiji, ‘has the right of 
inviting you to his or her place, it is the Ranisaheb.’ 
Story of a Conversion 

But that brings me to the story of our host at 
Nainital. It is perhaps known now that an unhappy 
situation had arisen in Simla over the insistence of 
the Congress workers to put up Gandhiji and R. B. 
Mohanlal’s invitation to him to be his guest. Gandhiji 
Sought to avoid a conflict by wiring that he would be 
guest of the Congress at Lala Mohanlal’s place, 
meaning thereby that the Congress should ask Lala 
Mohanlal to entertain Gandhiji and his party ‘on behalf 
of the Congress. We were ultimately guests of Lala 
Mohanlal who had made all arrangements, in consultation 
with the Congress workers, but mischiefmongers had 
distorted facts and made our kind and generous host 
unhappy. In crder to avoid a similar situation in 
Nainital, Gandhiji wired to Sir Chinubhai who was 
Staying there and had invited Gandhiji to stay with 
him, to the effect that much as he would love to stay 
with him, he should see Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant 
and decide in consultation with him. Pantji was thus 
hard put to it to decide between the rival claims of 
Sir Chinubhai and those of Sjt.Govindlal Saha of 
Takula. He however decided in favour of the latter 
gentleman for reasons which appealed strongly to 
Sir Chinubhai and who himself admitted to me that 
Sit. Govindlal’s claim was greater. “How could I 
Strive with Pantji,” said he, ‘“ when I saw that 
Sjt. Govindlalji had given up practically his whole 
estate in charity? ‘This isa spot made sacred by the 
feet of Maha:maji,’ coatended Sjt. Govindlalji, ‘and I 
have made a trust of the whole estate. Would you 
not permit me to put him up? You are a resident of 
Ahmedabad, you will have many more opportunities, but 
who knows this may be my last.’ There was nothing for 
it but to yield, and | readily did so.” And Sir Chinubhai 
did well. He knew of the great sacrifice that our 
host had made, but perhaps he did not know the 
spirit in which he had made it. This we knew from 
the host himself. “ This is mo sacrifice,” he said; 
“it is by way of expiation for my past sins of 


omission and commission. I ran a foreiga liquor 
shop for a number of years, and though by no means 
an addict, used to driak occasionally. The shop is 
still there, but no longer mine. I sold my share and 
have made over the bulk of the proceeds to a trust that 
I have created for a model dairy. All the three 
houses yonder with the land, worth in all something 
like Rs. 60,000, are now trust property. This is the 
soil Gandhiji made sacred three years ago by becoming 
my guest, and what better gift could I give?’ So 
during Gandhiji’s stay in Nainital, we had the privilege 
of Sjt. Govindlal’s hospitality, which, I am sure, must 
have meant a terrible strain on his resources, involving, 
as it did, the entertainment, not only of our unwieldy 
party, but of scores of workers from the province who 
came to explain the situation to Gandhiji. His houses 
were for five days of our stay there a sort of chhatra 
open day and night for all who came in connection with 
the revenue and rent situation in the U. P. 
Another Picture 

By way of an interesting contrast, here is another 
picture. Gandhiji spent an evening with Sir Chinubhai 
who had invited a few friends also to meet him. 
The same day, a few hours before this, Sheth Jamnalalji 
had been Sir Chinubhai’s guest, Sheth Jamnalalji, we may 
know, is a great propagandist, and I was told by. the 
frieuds at Sir Chinubhai’s house, that during one or 
two hours that be had spent there, he had been good 
enough to entertain his hosts with stories from his 
own life. He bad tcld the Baronet, how years ago he 
had entertained commissioners and collectors to 
choicest wines, then felt that it meant a woeful 
sacrifice of principle, had iater on asked the same 
dignitaries to be satisfed with what a strictly vegetarian 
teetotaller bania like him could give them, and ‘how 
later he had burnt his beats and cast in his lot with 
Gandhiji, The same orthcdox bania had during recent 
years shocked the orthodoxy of Wardha by opening 
his temple to all the socalled ‘ untouchables’ and 
Carrying on a vigorous campaign for having all the 
Hindu temples opened to these classes. Would not 
Sir Chinubhai open his own temple in Ahmedabad to 
the ‘untouchables’? Sir Chinubhai had given him 
no renly, but the whole story was narrated to Gandhiji, 
and as the latter. asked him what reply he had given, 
the Baronet looked at his mother. ‘ He is looking at 
you, Lady Chinubhai,’ said Gandhiji smiling, ‘ which 
means that he is ready but waits for your permission,’ 
The dowager lady paused for a few seconds and said: 
“If it be your wish, so shall it be.’ 

Encouraged by this, Gandhiji thought he might 
improve the occasion by collecting a little money for 
the Swaraj Bhavan Hospital in Allahabad. A local 
friend of the Baronet, who since morning had evinced 
much interest in Gandhiji’s visit and spent hours on 


deciding in what dress he should appear before 
Gandhiji, was now introduced. 


“You stay here?’ Gandhiji asked him. 
me es Oy 


* You have considerable property >’ 
No answer. But the house rang with laughter, Some 
one suggested that he was slightly hard of hearing. 


“Well, then, tell him, that he must be knowing Pandit 
Motilalji.’ 


The friend who conveyed this message amplified it 
by the suggestion that Gandhiji expected him to pay 
something in the sacred memory of the late Panditji. 
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He was silent, 
‘Yon know,’ said Gandhiji, 
Panditji gave away nis palatial Anandabhavan to the 
country, and rart of it has been converted into a 
Congress Hospital, and Shrimati Kamala Nehru has 
Issued an appeal for funds. If you are rich enough, I 
want you to run the hospital.” | 

 He‘is the. second yichest man here,” 
supporting Gandhiji’s appeal. 

But he was silent, And well might he be. “ For 
he had great possessions” ! 

A ‘ Party’ 

In these days of truce, Gandhiji 
Scare away officials as he used to do. In Nainital 
many of the officials with their subordinate — staff 
attended the meeting addressed by Gandhiji, and 
Mrs. Srivastava, wife of the Minister of Education, had a 
party in his honour. Gandhiji had no time for such a 
function, but seeing that Mrs. Shridhar Nehru and 
Mrs. Shrivastava were very importunate, he agreed, giving 
ihe t to understand that they would have to pav his 

price.’ There were quite a number of officials present 

at the function as well as some Ranis and ladies of 
quality of the place. Gandhiji might have asked them 
to contribute something for Khadi, but he placed them 
absolutely at ease by asking contributions for the 
Swaraj Bhavan Hospital. After about half an hour’s 
hesitancy and mental ‘toss-up’, the first to set the ball 
rolling was a Parsi friend, who promised Rs. 1,000. 
Including this and two or three contributions from 
Ranis something like Rs. 3,500 was subscribed. 

He addressed but a few words of appeal to these 
gentlefolk. But one could get a glimpse of what he 
must have felt in those Surroundings, from the way in 
which he poured out his heart the same evening before 
a select audience of Zamindars and Talukdars: 

“The Congress will stand by you certainly, But 
you will have to make your life correspond to your 
surroundings. In Bengal some years ago I was the 
guest of a Zamindar who served me my milk and 
fruit in gold bowls and plates. The good host 
naturally thought, that he was doing me the greatest 
honour by placing before me his costliest plate. He 
could not know what was passing through my mind. 
“Where did he get these golden plates from?’ I was 
asking to myself, and the answer I got was: ‘From 
the substance of the ryots, How then could I 
reconcile myself to those costly luxuries ? ] would not 
mind your using gold plates provided your tenants 
were comfortable enough to afford silver plates, but 
where their life is one long drawn out agony, how 
dare you have those luxuries? You will remember, 
how, fifteen years ago, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Hindu University, I shocked the Rajas and 
Mahaiajas by a reference to their glittering pomp and 
glory, and raised quite an uproar. My views are the 
same today; only experience and life among the 
humble folk have confirmed them all the niore.” 

A Silent Monday Message 

That brings me to his vision of Swaraj contained 
in a message that he wrote out last Monday for 
Sjt. Jamnalalji who is presiding over the Karnatak 
Provincial Conference. I translate it below from Hindi: 

“sThe resolution on fundamental rights is the most 
important resolution of the Congress. It shows what 
kind of Swaraj the Congress wants to achieve. That 


now raising his voice, 


sail a friend 


does not seem to 
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Swaraj is the poor man’s Swaraj or Rama-rajya. 
Rama symbolised justice and equity, Rama symbolised 
truth and charity. 

“The resolution insists on religious toleration, which 
means, that no one will be prevented from . discharging 
his religious obligations, and the state shall favour no 
religion. 

" Justice and equity mean the establishment of just 
and equitable relations between capital and labour, 
between the landlord and the tenant. The landlord 
and the capitalist will cease to exploit the tenant and 
the labourer but will studiously protect his interests. 


“Not that these things will be there as a matter of 
course as soon as we get the pawers. I only mean 
that they will follow as the natural consequence of 
truth and non-violence if Swaraj is achieved by those 
means, The question is whether we are following 
truth and non-violence. Rama-rajya cannot be the 
result of truth and non-violence followed as a mere 
temporary expedient or policy. Rama-rajya can only 
come out of truth and non-violence pursued as a creed. 
Could a son ever fulfil his filial duties as a policy? 
Policy is essentially a temporary expedient which 
one might alter as circumstances altered. It is easy 
enough to follow truth and non-violence so long as no 
sacrifice or suffering is involved, but he who adheres 
to them in all circumstances even at the cost of life 


follows them as a creed. It is time truth and non- 
violence were a creed and not policy with us 
Congressmen, 

“Let us therefore find out what parts of the 


resolution we can enforce even now. If we do not 
enforce the things that can be enforced today, Swaraj 
will be meaningless, for we will not suddenly do after 
Swaraj things which we can do but will not do today. 

“The resolution states that there shall be~ no 
untouchability under the Swaraj constitution. Have we 
cast out the canker of untouchability ? The resolution 
says, that under the Swaraj constitution there shall be 
no facilities for the licensing of liquor and drug shops. 
Have we cast out the drug and drink evil from cur 
midst? The resolution goes on to say that under 
Swaraj all foreign cloth would be banned 
from India. But have we given up our infatuation for 
foreign cloth and become Khaddar clad? Similarly 
under Swaraj, according to this resolution, Hindus and 
Musalmans and Christians will live together, like true 
blood brothers. Have we cleansed our hearts of distrust 
and suspicion of one another? Under Swaraj, which 
the resolution pictures, there shall be no hatred or ill-will 
between the rich and the poor, Have the rich identified 
themselves with the poor, and have the poor ceased 
to have ill-will towards the rich? Under the Swaraj 
constitution we want the maximum monthly emoluments 
of officials not to exceed Rs. 500. But do those who 
are get ing more’ today the balance to 
philanthropic purposes ? Have our millionaires adjusted 
their standard of living to this scale of payment ?, 

“It is difficult to give a decisive reply to these 
questions today. We are today slowly groping our 
way towards our ideal of Rama-rajya or the Kingdom of 
Righteousness, This resolution is intended to keep 
this goal constantly before our eyes and to stimulate 
our endeavours to attain it. ”’ 
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During the late struggle, in some districts, the 
non-payment of taxes was being organised as part of 
civil disobedience for the attainment of Purna Swara}. 
But by reason of the Settlement between the Congress 
and the Government civil disobedience was discontinued 
and therefore also the non-payment of taxes. 

But there was then deep economic distress among 
you. Bad as your condition was even in normal times, 
the’ unprecedented fall this year in the prices of the 
crops usually grown by you made it infinitely worse. 
And Congress workers reported that many of you were 
utterly unable to pay in full the rents due by you. In 
several districts inquiries were made in a few hundred 
villages disclosing a serious state of affairs. It was 
found that the price of your gross produce had fallen 
to such an extent that the sales were not enough to 
pay the rents. It was in this connection that I came to 
Nainital to see H. E. the Governor. His Excellency 
gave me a patient hearing and we fully discussed the 
situation. He was sympathetic. I told him that some 
Congress workers had assured me, that the relief 
hitherto announced by the Government of the U. P. 
was hardly equal to the actual distress, And I submitted 
certain proposals which he kindly promised to consider. 

I was bound meanwhile to tender you such advice 
as it was in mv power to do. I have passed many 


an anxious hour discussing the situation with many. 


co-workers, I have had the benefit of a frank and free 
discussion with important Talukdars who were good 
enough to respond to my invitation to see me. I am 
glad to be able to say that they were in general 
agreement with the proposals suggested hereunder. — 

Concentrated work was done in the following 
among other districts: Agra, Muttra, Allahabad, Rai 
Bareily, Gorakhpore, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Partabgarh, 
and Etavah. And for these it has been found that 
there should be a remission for the year 1338 Fasli 
of 8 annas in the rupee in the case of statutory and 
non-occupancy tenants and 4 annas in the case of occu- 
pancy tenants. This general formula should be subject 
to variation as may be required by local conditions. 

1 have been told that in some districts the tenants 
are in a_ position to do with less reduction. Some 
districts again were hard hit by local calamities. Tee 
Suggested reduction would naturally therefore not 
apply to the districts that might be able to pay more 
ahtn what is suggested here, nor to those whose 
condition may be under the level found in the fore- 
Xing districts. Indeed even in the districts mentioned 
those of you who are able to pay more ought to do 
so The Congress expects every tenant to pay as 
early as possible all the rent he can, and in no case 
#3 a general rule less than 8 annas or 4 annas as the 
case may be, But just as even in the same district 
there may be cases in which a Jarger payment is 
possible, it is equally possible that there may be cases 
in which less’ than 8 annas or 4 annas cau enly be 
paid. In such cases I hope the tenants will be treated 

berally -by the Zamindars. 

In every case you will see that you get against 


pa ment a full discharge from your obligation for the 
Current year’s rent. 


1 understand, that several tenants were ejected 
during tue struggle and others have been ejected since, 
Not to restore these to their holdings would be clearly 
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against the atmosphere sought to be created by the 
Settlement. I have every hope therefore, that against 
payment on the scale suggested here the ejected tenants 
will be fully restored without aoy penalty. 

I am hoping that payment will begin at once. It 
may be that you are not able to pay the full 8 anoas 
at once. In that case I trust you will get suspension, 
and that no coercive processes will be issued whether 
for the unpaid balance or for arrears if any, till the 
next harvest. 

I would like to suggest to the Government, in view 
of the loss that your inability to pay the rents in full 
will cause to the Zamindars, that they get a propor- 
tionate reduction in the revenue payable by them to 
the Government. 

Lastly let me warn you against listening to the 
advice, if it has reached you, that you have no need 
to pay the Zamindars any rent at all. I hope that you 
will not listen to such advice, no matter who gives it. 
Congressmen cannot, we do not seek to ipjure the 
Zamindars. We aim not at destruction of property. 
We aim only at its lawful use. 

It bas been suggested, that you will listen to the 
Congress when Congressmen tell you not to pay 
anything at all, but vou will not listen to the Congress 
when it asks you to pay according to your ability. The 
opportunity has now come for you to falsify the calumny. 

You have complained of very harsh treatment by or 
on behalf of some landlords. The Congress is trying and 
will try to investigate all your complaints, plead with the 
landlordsand even advise legal ~elief wheresuch becomes 
imperative. But let it be also owned that sometimes 
some kisans too have gone astray and committed 
murderous assaults. These acts spoil the fair nate 
of kisans, harm their cause and impair the usefulness 
of the Congress for service. For in the ultimate end 
you are the Congress. The Congress is incomplete in 
so far as it represeits you insufficiently. 

Please rerember that the Congress aims at reaching 
Purna Swaraj through Truth and Non-violence. And 
it will fail in so far as the kisans fail to observe these 
two cardinal principles. You are millions. When 
millions become untruthful and violent; it wil! mean 
self-destruction. You will therefore suffer injury without 
retaliation. You have now perhaps learnt, that the best 
way of resisong injury is never to injure the injurer, but 


ever to refuse, no matter how much suffering the refusal 


costs us, to do his will when we know it to be wrong. 
I am, 
‘Your friend and servant, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Nainital, 
23rd May, 1931. 
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From the heights of Simla and Nainital, through 
the grillingly hot plains of North India and Rajputana, 
back to Bardoli. The story of an S. O. S. from 
the Sardar was bunkum, Any one, who has followed 
Gandhiji’s movements since his release, knows, that 
Gandhiji baving decided not to go back to the Ashram 
until complete and lasting peace is restored, immediate 
work confines him to Guiarat. Gujarat offered a 
stubborn fight to Government on all fronts, and hence 
the continuing difficulties about the Settlement. But 
those, who cannot help in a solution of the difficulties, 
would be well advised in not adding to them by 
publishing panicky news or excessively clever 
anticipations. So far as Gandhiji is concerned, Borsad 
ot Bardoli means the same thingto him and means the 
same problems. I beseech the reader and the newspaper 
man not to draw any hasty conclusions, or read more 
into what is written in Young India or Navajivan than 
is contained in it, and watch the progress of events. Let 
them be sure, that Gandhiji is straining every nerve to 
get over difficulties and to make the way clear for 
lasting peace. 

I went to a Bardoli village the other day—an 
apparenily prosperous village which played a prominent 
part both in, the Satyagraha of 1928 and of 1930. Its 
‘best workers had marched to jail, a large number of 
its cattle «nd bullo¢ks were destroyed by smallpox 
during the last year’s exodus, and crops were ruined 
through attachment or for failure to barvest them. 
But a stranger, if he had accompanied me, would 
not have’ suspected that it was a village which had 
gone through such hardship. They were all sitting 
in a circle, with their old tome of folk-songs before 
them, singing in a chorus, to the accompaniment of 
pbakhwaj and cymbals. 

“When did you return ?’ 

‘Just two months ago, shortly after Gandhiji’s 
first arrival in Bardoli soon after the truce,’ 

I made the usual inquiries about the past year’s 
arrears and the current year’s demand, how much they 
had paid and how much was still outstanding. I 
asked some of them for receipts given them by the 
talati (the village accountant). A man came and held 
forth a receipt in front of me, and gave a loud laugh. 
I did not quite see the occasion for laughter. But 
soor I got the explanation. 

‘You paid Rs. 24-15-6 out of the last year’s 
arrears ?’ 
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He laughed again, There had been no payment, 
but the amount had been realised out of the proceeds 
of attached goods. There again, there was no occasion 
for laughter. But seeing, that I was too dense to see the 
joke, he said: “ Rs. 24-15-6 was the price realised by 
Government for seven buffaloes attached by them — 
each buffalo worth about Rs. 75.” I omit the other 
details for I am not drawing up an indictment. I am 
just giving a few titbits to reveal the temper of the 


people, 
Another man came with a receipt for Rs, 2 


See to him for a whole paddy stack attached and 
solid, 
“Who purchased the paddy ?’ 


“Pray don’t ask for the details. It 
opening old sores,’ 

Then came a man who had a curious story to tell. 
A cartload of his grain had been attached, it was sold 
for less than the charge of its cartage. There was 
thus no question of giving the khatedar any credit, 
something had to be debited to him! 

“How is it that you were able to pay off the 
arrears as well as the current year’s demand?" The 
man had earned some money in South Africa and 
would continue paying till he had money. 

Then came one who drew the utmost laughter 
from the whole crowd that had gathered there. I was 
trying to know ‘from him how he had failed to take 
his crop. The poor man had dared, but had a series 
of hairbreadth escapes, once by concealing himself 
in a haystack, then b~ evading the police, and a 
third time by giving them the slip. But every time 
he had just managed to escape arrest by the skin of 
his teeth, but just failed to take the crop. What a 
story full of fun and mirth! The crop had gone, 
leaving the mirth to be enjoyed by children and 
children’s children. 

The last question. ‘So all of you had gone on 
hijrat? Nota soul left behind?’ 

‘Yes, sir. All but one,’ a wag replied. 

‘Who was that one?’ 

‘Hanuman!’ 

I wondered. And they pointed to the temple 
yonder of Hanuman, who, they said, had been left to 
protect their hearths and homes in their absence. “He 
has not even cared for our daily worship and prayer. 
For he knew that he could not protect us from the 
almighty police!’ Again there was a peal of laughter. 
They had unmistakably caught the Sardar’s infection, 
and learnt the art of drowning their agony in hearty 
laughter, M. D. 


is no use 
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Caste and Communal Question 
( By M. K. Ganpit ) 
A student who sends his name writes : 

“I know you are thinking furiously day and 
night about the communal problem ‘Sei india, 
and as you have declared, the solution of this 
problem is one of the two conditions of your 
participation in the next plenary session of sia 
Round Table Conference. At present the solution 
of the problem of minorities depends chiefly upon 
the leaders of the varicus communities, but to 
eradicate the root of all inter-communal tension, 
any provisional settlement, if at all reachad by 
them, would not be sufficient. 

“To strike at the root of all communal 
differences, a much closer social intercourse is 
absolutely necessary. At present the sccial life of 
each community is almost completely segregated 
from that of other castes and creeds. Take the 
Hindus and the Muslims. On the occasicn of 
the important festivals of the Hindus, the Muslim 
brethren do not greet the Hindus, and vice versa. 
This results im a feeling of communal exclusiveness 
which is so very detrimental to the interests of 
the nation. 

“The next step, as has been suggested by 
some people, would be inter-communal marriages. 
But so far as my knowledge of your convictions 
goes, I think you are a firm believer in the caste 
system. This means, then, that according to you 
inter-communal marriages will be baneful to the 
Indians in the long run. So long as there remain 
some distinctions between the two communities, it 
is very difficult to wipe out the communal differences 
altogether. 

“What kind of relation do you envisage, in 
the light of your convictions, among the various 
communities in the “New India” of Dharma 
Raj? Shall the different communities continue to 
remain separate in social intercourse? I think upon 
the solution of this problem depends the future 
well-being of the Indian nation. 

“One point more. If we believe in the caste- 
System, the position of the so called untouchables 
becomes very delicate. If we want to elevate the 
“untouchables,’’ we cannot possibly retain the 
caste restrictions. Difference in caste or religion 
creates an atmosphere of separateness which is a 
curse so far as the promotion of universal 
brotherhood is concerned. The caste system gives 
rise to a false sense of superiority which causes 
uufortunate consequences. How, then, can one 
justify one’s faith in the ancient caste restrictions ? 

“These problems have been agitating my 
mind for several months, and I have not been 
able to understand your point of view. It is with 
a view to solve these questions that I venture to 
ask you io remove my difficulties. 

“TI am a student of the B. A. class in the 
University of Allahabad. My earnest desire is to 
create a brotherly feeling among the Hindus and the 


Muslims by all means possible. But the difficulties 
that confront 


me really are very many. One of 
them is regarding the caste system, as I have 
already put before you. The second is about 
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flesh-eating. How can { participate in'a Muslim 

dinner where meat is served? There can be no 

one better than yourself who can guide me. It is 
therefore that I beg to approach you through 
this letter. ”’ 

It is not quite correct to say that Hindus and 
Musalmans do not greet one another on their respective 
sacred days. But one would certainly like: much more 
frequent and extensive interchange of such greetings. 

As for caste I have frequently said that I do 
not believe in caste in the modern sens?. It is an 
excrescence and a handicap on progress. Nor do I 
believe in inequalities between human beings, We are 
all absolutely equal. But equality is of souls and 
not bodies. Hence it is a mental state. We need to 
think of and to assert equality because we see great 
inequalities in the physical world. We have to realise 
equality in the midst of this apparent external inequa- 
lity. Assumption of superiority by any person over any 
other is asin against God and man. Thus caste, in so 
far as it connotes distinctions in status, is an evil. 

I do however believe in varna which is based on 
hereditary occupations. Varnas are four to mark 
four universal occupations,— imparting knowledge, 
defending the defenceless, carrying on agriculture and 
commerce and performing service through physical 
labour. These occupations are common to all mankind, 
but Hinduism, having recognised them as the law of 
our being, has made use of it in regulating social 
relations and conduct. Gravitation affects us all 
whether one knows its existence or not. But scientists 
who knew the law have made it yield results that have 
startled the world. Even so has Hinduism startled 
the world by its discovery and application of the 
law of varna. When Hindus were seized with inertia, 
abuse of varna resulted in innumerable castes with 
unnecessary and harmful restrictions as to intermarriage 
and interdining. The law of varna has nothing to 
do with these restrictions, People of different varnas 
may intermarry and ioterdine. These restrictions may 
be necessary in the interest of chastity and hygiene. 
But a Brahman who marries a Shudra girl or vice versa 
commits no offence against the law of varna. 

Marriage outside one’s religion stands on a different 
footing. Even here, so long as each is free to observe 
his or her religion, I can see- no moral objection 
to such unions. But I do not believe that these 
unions can bring peace. They may follow peace. 
I can see nothing but disaster following any attempt 
to advocate Hindu-Muslim unions so long as the 
relations between the two remain strained. That such 
unions may be happy in exceptional circumstances can 


be no reason for their general advocacy. Interdining 
between Hindus and Musalmans does take place 
even now on a large scale. But that again 


has not resulted in promoting peace. It is 
my settled conviction, that intermarriage and inter- 
dining have no bearing on communal unity. The 
causes of discord are economic and political, and it is 
these that have to be removed. There is intermarriage 
and interdining in Europe, but the Europeans have 
fought amongst themselves as we Hindus and 
Musalmans have never fought in all history. Our 
masses have stood aside. 

The untouchables are a class apart—a standing 
reproach to Hinduism, The castes are a handicap, 
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they are no sin. Untouchability is a 
grievous crime, and will eat 
latter does not kill the 
touchables’ should no longer be the outcasts of 
Hinduism. They should be regarded as honoured 
members of Hindu society, and should belong to the 
varna for which their occupation fits them. 

According to my definition of varna there is no 
varna@ in operation at present in Hinduism. The so- 
called Brahmans have ceased to impart knowledge. 
They take to various cther occupations. This is mcre 
or less true of the other varnas. In reality, being 
under foreign domination we are all slaves, and hence 
less than Shudras—uantouchables of the West. 

The correspondent being a vegetarian finds it 
difficult to reconcile himself to dining with 
eating Musaimars. Bat he should remember that 
there are many more meat-eating Hindus than 
Musalmans. A _ vegetarian may with impunity dine 
with meat-eaters, Hindu and others, so long as he has 
eatable food cleanly prepared and placed before him. He 
will always have fruit and milk wherever he goes. 


Notes 
Save me from my Admirers 
A correspondent writes from far off Cape Comor‘n: 
“I just want to place before you some of the 

funny things taking place in these places without 
your least knowing of it or even thinking of it. 
In the car festivals here the Image is placed in the 
car and taken in procession. One set of people 
want that your photo should be placed side by 
side wth the Image and taken in procession. 
Another set of riper men say that you would not 
like to be treated as God. The two parties 
have proposed to arrange themselves in battle 
array for the Cape Comorin car festival to come 
off after ano-her 10 davs. I beg you will send the 
parties a word of advice.” 

Anocher from Mathura sends me a horrible portrait 
representing me as lying stretched on the coil of the 
thousand-mouthed serpent with the rol] of non-co- 
operation i1 one hand and the spinning wheel suspended 
on the other arm. My poor wife is massaging my 
legs. The other celebrities have also been pressed 
into service. I must not violate the reader’s feelings 
by describing the other features. Suffice it to -say 
that the picture is a caricature of the Vaishnavite 
legend repre-ening Vishnu resting on the coil of 
Sheshanag. The correspondent who sends the picture 
asks me tv plead with the publishers for-its withdrawal. 
He rightly adds that though they may not publicly 
express their resentment, the picture must hurt the 
feelings of orthoiox Vaishnavas. I wholeheartedly 
endorse the seniments of both these correspondents. 
The motive in each case may be quite good. But 
this excessive hero worship borders on questionable 
idolatry, and is calculaied to wound the susceptibilities 
of the orthodox people without there being any excuse 
for giving such offence. Such excesses will defeat the 
purpose of the blind worshippers. If they have any regard 
for my feelings, let the organisers of the car festival 
who would put my portrait in the car and the 
publishers of the offending picture desist from their 
activity. There are many other healthy ways of giving 
expression to and promoting patriotic sentiment. 
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Repatriates from South Africa 
Pandit Benarasidas Chaturvedi and Swami Bhavani 
Dayal Sannyasi have prepared a well reasoned report 
of an independent enquiry they held into’ the condition 
of emigrants repatriated to India under the assisted 
emigration scheme from South Africa, This report 
and the Swami’s telegram dated 16th ultimo, asking 
me to comment on it, telling me, ‘Condition worst, 
many starving, women half naked, children begging,’ 
have lain with me ever since. I am sorry that I have 
not been able to deal with the report. earlier. The 
telegram from which I have quoted is an epitome of 
the report. The condition of .our people, who find 
themselves strangers in their own land, is a disgrace 
alike to us and to the Government, but more to us 
than to the Government. No Government in the 
world can cope fully with such cases. Governments 
can only support to a limited extent voluntary ‘public 
effort in such cases. It is really up to the merchant 
princes and other employers of labour in Calcutta to 
take a real interest in the weltare of such people, and 
find suitable employment for them. 

But the condition of these people is a_ small 
cons'deration, compared with the cause that has reduced 
those repairiates to the condition in which they find 
themselves. There should bave been no agreed 
repatriation at all, and if there was to be any, there 
should have been ample provision previously made 
to ensure proper occupation for them, and in any .case 
there should never have been any consent to the 
repatriation of colonial-born Indians, of whom ihere are 
fully thiriy-three per cent. In the Calcut a depot. But it 
is no use crying over spilt milk. The labours of the 
framers of the report will not have been vain, if at the 
time of the revision of the Cape Agreement, the rights of 
the poor labouring Indian population are not bariered 
away for doubiful concessions to the o her indian settlers. 
The position taken up by the latier is unassailable, 
and should depend on its owa merits.. The settlers 
themselves should therefore refuse to be pariy to any 
bargain, which would comprovise the rights of their 
less favoura‘ly situated brethren. South Africa can 
easily absorb and accommodate the existing Indian 
population. 

Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 

This Ashram, a creation of Acharya Kripalani, has 
issued a neat little pamphlet describing its activities. 
From a tiny thing which it was when it began life at 
Benares in 1920, it has now grown into a big thing 
with branches and its own premises in Meerut, 
the head-quarters. It is now a_ registered charitable 
association, Its chief activity is production and 
distribution of Khadi, but it runs free dispensaries and 
night schools wherever it is possible. Its production 
of Khadi in 1921 was Rs. 48 and sales Rs. 3,100. 
The production in 1930 was Rs, 4,21,490 and sales 
Rs. 5,32, 361. The price of its Khadi 45” in width 
was Re.1 pec yard in 1921, and Rs.0-5-6 per yard 
in 1930. It has departments of washing, calendering, 
and dyeing bes:des the cotton processes ap to weaving. It 
takes and teaches apprentices in these departments, and 
finds work for the poor women of Meerut by giving 
them kni:ting, bordering of bedsheets, etc. Who can 
say that Khadi has no future, or that it is not the 
help of the poorest in the land? 

M. K. G., 
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Is it an Economic Necessity ? 


(By M. K. Ganpat) 
A contribution in the Times of India ( 26-5-'31 ) 
has the following: 


*““ Mahatma Gandhi, in his latest pronouncement 
concerning the purpose and procedure of picketing, 
has reiterated his belief, that the exclusion of 
foreign cloth is an ‘economic necessity to India.’ 
Perhaps he will explain, in the next issue of Young 
India, in what sense he uses that term. The 
information required can be supplied by answering 
certain questions prompted by the piecegoods 
situation as it is now developing. 

“1. To what extent has the decline of 1,000 
million yards in the imports of cotton piecegoods 
in 1930-31 been balanced by the increased 
production of indigenous cloth based upon the 
processes of handspinning and weaving ? 

“2. To what extent has it been balanced by 
increase in mill ‘production ? 

“3, Will the boycott be persisted in, regardless 
of the extent to which imported goods are displaced 
by hand-made and mill-made goods respectively ? 

“4, If so, to what extent is the boycott in the 
interests of Bombay as distinct from other 
provinces ? 

“Clearly, if the endeavour to revive the village 
industry has definitely failed, as appears to be the 
case, however reluctant Mabatma Gandhi may 
be to acknowledge defeat in a campaign so close 
to his heart, then the time has arrived, in the 
interests of public honesty, to transfer. the formal 
control of the boycott campaign to the Cotton 
Millowners’ Associations, acting as_ principals, 
instead of continuing the camouflage of control by 
Congress, acting as agents.” 

The answers to the specific questions are: 

1, It is impossible to answer the question in terms 
of yards, because Khadi is not all commercially produced. 
Home manufacture of Khadi for use by manufacturers 
themselves is proceeding on an ever increasing scale, 
which it is impossible for the poor All India Spinner’s 
Association to measure. 

2. The indigenous mills are undoubtedly playing an 
important part in making good the deficit, 

3. It will be, subject to what follows. 

4. The interest of Bombay is the interest of India. 
The writer perhaps includes Ahmedabad in Bombay, 
and evidently ignores the other important 
scattered all over India. 

I have answered the specific questions for the 
satisfaction of the writer of the article than of myself 
or the public. The public should know, that I should 
lose all interest in boycott of foreign cloth, if I really 
discovered that Khadi was a failure, as the writer is 
sufe it has proved to be already. I do not know the 
source of his assurance. But as the party chiefly 
concerned in Khadi production and propaganda, I 
make bold to say that it is not only not a failure but 
is making sure though slow headway all over India. 
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I therefore do reiterate the claim, that boycott is ap 
economic necessity for the masses. It may sound 
etrange but it is true, that it is not in the same sense 
and to the same extent an economic necessity for the 
mills as for Khadi, Mulls bave undoubtedly flourished 
beyond their expectations by reason of the boycoit, 
but they could have, as they were doing, eked out an 
exis‘ence without the boycott. They could always 
share with Britain and Japan the exploitation of 
starving millions by dumping their manufactures 
among the ignorant famishing millions, who, forgetting 
that by using their leisure hours they could manufacture 
their own cloth, would buy the flimsy mill calico and 
thus doubly injure themselves, Boycott cannot therefore 
be wholly transferred to the mills even if they wanted 
it. And if they undertook it, it would fail. The fact 
cannot be concealed, that the mills are interested in the 
boycott chiefly for their agents’ and their share- 
holders’ profits. The Congress is concerned with the 
boycott wholly in the interest of the masses. 

The writer, and for that matter many others do not 
know, that the Khadi method is a new method in 
economics as non-violence is a new method in 
politics. The Khadi method is bound to confound the 
orthodox econcmic theories, as ncn-violence has almcst 
already confounded the orihodox political methods. 
The new method lends itself to the orthodox 
statistical demonstration only to a certain extent. It 
is the Khadi spirit that is responsible for the 
phencmenal success of the boycott. Boycott itself is 
no new cry. It is as old as, if not older than, the 
Bengal partition period. But the hope of success was 


born with the rebirth of Khadi in 1919, asd the hope 


was parily realised last year when the Khadi spirit was 
at its highest. The real manifestation of the Khadi 
spirit has still to come. And when it does, as it is 
bourd to come, and that too sooner than most pecple 
expect, there will be neither picketing nor _ statistical 
demonstration required. 

The Times of India writer suggests, that the boycott 
is designed or calculated merely to benefit the mills to 
the injury of the masses. The.suggestion would have 
fcunda:ion, if there was no Khadi behind the boycott. 
Let the writer and critics like him remember, that the 
Coogress formula in so many words is ‘ Boycott 
through Khadi.’ The Indian mills come in to supplement 
Khadi. But the boycott would stand in spite of the 
Indian mills if they opposed Khadi. Many did oppose 
it at one time. Their indifference to Khadi was still 
more marked. But be it said to their credit, that they 
have somewhat recognised the time spirit, and even 
though yet half-heartedly in the majority of cases, they 
have made terms with Khadi. Some have become 
thorough converis to it, and will not even mind losing, 
if they must, for its sake. The Indian miils are there- 
fore in no sense of the term principals in the boycott 
campaign. They benefit no doubt, and they will, at least 
for the time being, increasingly benefit, but the ratio of 
increase will be in direct proportion to the correctness 
of their conduct in their dealings with Khadi. 

The writer, as well as the reader, will now 
understand, why India, that is to say, the masses must 
benefit in the long run even by the recent legislative 
protection given to the mills. The prices of mill cloth 
must of course go up, It is fir the Congress to cirry 
on ceaseless propaganda, so as to keep the mills from 
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the profiteering temptation, and to teach the masses 
that their economic welfare lies in the manufac'ure 
of Khadi in their own cottages through handspinning. 
When once foreign cluth is out of the way, indigenous 
mills will readily suit their prices and production to 


Khadi, or will themselves face a boycott even like 
foreign mills, 


R. T. C.. and Congress 


Wiad it not been for the necessity of observing 
reticence for the sake of the lasting peace, which it is 
the common object of all parties to reach, I should 
have long ago taken the public into confidence about 
my proposed visit to London to take part in the 
R. T.C. I am now in a position to say the following. 

I have made no secret of my opinion, not new 
but held and expressed even while negotiations were 
going on in Delhi, that I should feel most reluctant 
to go to London to take part in the Conference, if we 
failed to solve the communal problem among ourselves. 
{ have seen nothing as yet to make me alter the view. 

There is another obstacle in the way of my leaving 
India, whilst delicate situations continue to arise 
regarding the De:hi pact. I should sacrifice life itself. 
to prevent a breakdown. And I flatter myself wih 
the belief, that my presence is necessary to prevent it. 

Let us however hope, that both the difficulties will 
be over, by the time it becomes necessary to leave 
India for the September meeting. 

I can but give my assurance, that having entered 
upon the Settlement, I am eager for the sake of the 
good name of the Congress to proceed to London 
and deliver its message to the R.T. C. and the 
Briti-h statesmen, nxt excluding even Mr. Churchill. 
I know that he and his party do not realise that the 
Congress is no enemy of Great Britain. The Congress 
merely wants for India what he and his ancestors 
have fought to secure for Great Britain. I therefore 
need no persuasion to take me to London. I have 
even said to friends, that if the communal tangle was 
not undone, and I was therefore unable to take part 
in the R. T. C. but the working of the Setilement left 
me free, I sh.uld, if so required, proceed to London 
for the sake of presenting the Congress position to 
the responsible statesmen. My. supreme desire is to 
attain lasting peace, if it can be had with honotr 
and without inviting the nation to engage in another 
fight involving untold suffering. M. K. G. 

rae 


Prabhat Pheris 

It was in the Yeravda prison that I read of the 
inauguration of Prabhat Pheris. I thought that whoever 
originated the idea deserved thanks for it. I felt that 
apart from their propaganda value, they were spiritually 
beautiful, They summoned the sleeping to the call of 
duty.. They reminded them that it was time to rise 
from their beds and give thanks to God the first thing 
in the morning. For I had read that the members of 
the Prabhat Pheris sang songs of worship as also 
of topical public events. If wisely guided, this 
institution can b2come a great means of purification as 
also poli ical education of the right type. But I hear 
that songs generating bad passion are also sometimes 
sung. I should be sorry if my information proved 
true.’ I would strongly advise the organisers of these 
parties to resirict their choice of songs not only during 
this time of peace but forall time to those of worship 
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and those dealing’ purely with constructive activitise 
such as Khadi, liquor prohibition, communal unity, 


untouchability and other social reform, The parties 
must be trained to sing well and in tune and should 
k:e) to one hour throughout India. I remember ee 
par'ies in Bombay not always keeping the same tine 
and in Allahabad keeping a different time from B. n bay. 
The institution has sprung up anyhow, but it will be 
well now for the prime movers, if there are any, to 
evolve a proper plan and publish a selection of songs 
which all, no matter belonging to what faith or party, 
can sing. This should be a _ non-party national 
institution. If parties spring up anyhow and_ begin 
singing anyhow and any time, they would disturb the 
people by their jargon. But good singing in the 
Moraing will be appreciated. M. K. G. 


‘An Honest Doubt’ (?) 


(By M. K. Ganpuatr ) 

“The now famous Gandhi-Irwin truce terms 
received an almost unanimous approbation, though 
not from the entire section of Congressmen in 
India, at least from a majority of them. The 
people and the press, both in this country as well 
as on the continent of Europe, expressed their 
sincere appreciation of the success of the peace 
negotiations, and there was a consensus of 
opinion expressed, that honesty of purpose and 
sincerity in action on both sides lent sufficient 
weight to the success of the negotiations. In spite 
of this, there was and is still a very strong minority 
comprising especially the younger generation, 
which is totally against the truce terms, and 
emphatically declines to put its seal of approval 
upon them, They are of the opmion,—and we 
think not without sufficient justification,—tna: the 
flag of Complete Independence as the immediate 
goal of India, hotsted at the Lahore Congres:, has 
been lowered by the truce terms, therey 
committing the Congress and its followers to a 
less severe and entirely different programme of 
activities, 

“No one for a moment szems to doubt the 
sincerity of purpose, with. which Gaudhiji, as 
the one voice on behalf of the Congress, and 
Lord Irwin, as the spokesman of the British 
Government, carried out the peace negotiations to 
such a successful conclusion. The Left-wingers, 
under the leadership of Sjt. Subhas Chandra’ Bose, 
had almest planned to oppose the Resoluticn at 
Karachi Congress ratifying the Delhi pact, bot 
better counsels revailed with them, and we are 
thankful to them for having averted a very serious 
defection in tne Congress, at a time like the present, 
when complete unanimity and co-cperation mean 
much. With great reluctance they let Gandhiji 
have his cwn way and try.once more his faith in 
the British Government. 

“Let us for one moment examine how far 
the. terms of the truce have been observed since 
the Settlement. Government on their part have 
released the Civil Disobedience prisoners, with- 
drawn the various Ordinances, and declared the 
Congress organisation a lawful body. The Congress 
On their part have called off Civil Disobedience, 
aggressive. picketing, boycott of British goods, etc., 
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and have also acceded to the cancelation of the 
enquiry into ‘police excesses. So much the better 
for all. But what passes our comprehension is 
whether or not the Government have strictly adhered 
to the principles underlying the terms. Reports of 
non-release of prisoners in various parts of the 
country, promulgation of Section 144 on political 
meetings, arrests and convictions for political 
reasons, and various other happenings, which are 
considered a total violation of the Agreement, are 
pouring into our ears every morning. On the other 
hand, we ars told that the local Governments contend 
that the people have not always observed the terms 
of the truce, Whether or not both parties are 
justified in their charges it is not for us to say. 
“In the light of the above, we honesily 
doubt, if Gandhiji, on behalf of the Congress, was 
sufficiently justified in having lowered the flag of 
Independence hoisted at Lahore by agreeing to the 
truce. We honestly doubt again, if he was fully 


satisfied, that there was a real change of heart on » 


the part ot the British Government, so as to commit 
the Congress to a truce of this sort. We hones'?ly 
doubt thirdly, if Gandhiji really thought that 
the British Governmsnt would take up seriously 
the question of Indian Independence at the next 
Round Table’ Conference, even if ~the Congress 
under his elecirp priate Fourthly 
we entertain an honest doub;, if -GandHiji thought 
for one moment, that the British Government 
would totally abdicate in favour of the Congress 
after 150 years of continued exploitation of a Jand, 
which is almost their entire subsistence and mainstay. 
Fifthly we doubt, whether he believed that they 
would surrender “the brightest jewel in the Crown 
of the British Empire” to those from whom no 
exploitation is possible in future, and thus pave the 
way for their own decline. And last but one, we 
honestly doubt, whether Gandhiji remembered how 
he has been betrayed on more than one occasion 
in the past in his trust in the Government, and 
considered whether “Young India” would allow 
him to practise his political jugglery on the toiling 
millions once more and for ever. 

“Last but not the least is the honest doubt 
we entertain, whether there is any ay of hope 
of success through Congress particiation in the 
coming Conference. Who knows, that once 
Gandhiji with his team has left India for London 
they will be allowed ta retu:n to the scene of 
their activities, in case the London conversations 
break down? Who can guarantee to the Indian 


delegation a hospitable reception in London 
during its Stay there ? 
“We honestly wonder, whether it is ot high 


time for us to present a united front, and if 
necessary, to wade through a pool of blood, of course 
pursuing the creed of non-vioence, to attain 
our one goil and that for now and or evar.” 

The foregoing has b2en sent me by ‘The Youth 
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to assure the public, that so far the difficulties have 
been removed. T.ie~Cantral Government is anxious ‘to 
implement the Settlement as I know the Congress is. 
And so long as that condition persists, there is no 
danger of a breakdown. Beyond’ this the public will 
not expect me to go, whilst the very delicate instrument 
is being worked and kept in tune. 

As to the Settlement itself, I have no doubt 
whatsoever, that the Congress would have put itself io 
the wrong if it had not entered upon it. And it was 
certainly patriotic on the part of Sjt. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and the young men who were behind him to 
have withdrawn their opposition and given their 
support to the Settlement Resolution at Karachi. The 


Karachi Congress did not lower the Independence flag. 
The Congress mandate is clear on the point. 


Whether the Congress will be able to make good 
its position at the Round Table Conference I do not 
know. “But I do know that it would be wrong for the 
Congress to avoid the Conference for fear of rejection 
of its demands. The Conference is one way of 
showing the absolute justice of the national demand. 
It would have been foolish for the Congress to refuse 
pariicipation when it was open to it to press its full 
demand without reservation. The Congress would 
have betrayed lack of courage if it had declined to 


avail itself of the opportunity, when it came, of 
presenting its case at the Round Table Conference. 


Therefore I should not hesitate to go to London 
and atiend the Conference if I found that I could 
safely go. My difficulty is fundamental and well known. 
I should not have the self-confidence ta present the 
Congress case, if we could not set our own house 
in order by attaining a solution of the communaj 
problem, But I am waiting, wa'ching and praying. 
As soon as the way is open, I should not hesitate to 
go wherever wanted. The other difficulty is less 
serious, but none the less important. As the principal 
party on bebalf of the Congress to the Pact, I should 


feel most uneasy leaving India, when serious questions 
arising out of the Settlement demand atenion. I 


have pledged my honcur to Lord Irwin, that I chall 
leave no stone unturned to see that the Settlement does 
not break down. As I have already hinted, I am 
having some difficulty with local Governments, but I 
am hoping that with patience all will be well. In any 


case I belive in all humility that my presence in India 
is mecessary to avoid a crisis. 


As for the other doubts of the writer or writers of 
the letter, I can only repeat what I have said so often. 
I will not lose hope, till I know that nothing is to be 
gained from negotiation. Since I believe in human nature, 
in spite of previous disappointments, I ‘must trust. I 
regard it as practical wisdom. I rely for success upon 
the inherent justice of the national cause and the 
equally just means adopted for its vindication, I do 
not believe that the Congress delegation will te 
insulted in London. And if it is, the Congress will 
not lose its prestige. Tne loss will accrue to those 
who will insult. I therefore ask the youthful writers 
of the letter not to lose hope, bu: work with all their 


of India’ with a duly Signed covering letter. I have 
removed certain unnecessary passages and made some 
alterations without changing the substance of the 
charge. There i3 truth in the Statement, that there 
are charges and countercharges about breach of the 
Settlement by the parties concerned. But I am able 


might to make the Settlement a success, and by working 
the constructive programme enhance the power of the 
Congress to vindicate the national position, For the 
measure of success at the Conference, if the Congress 


is represented thereat, wiil be in strict proporiion to 
the measure of the power of the Congress. 


June 4, 1931 


Missionary Methods in India 
( Contributed ) 

Gandhiji has given great umbrage to missionaries 
by his declaration against the prevailing methods 
of evangelization, and by challenging the claim 
to superiority put forward by them on behalf of 
Christianity. They strongly resent his assertion that 
their modus operandi is open to suspicion. It may 
be well to give some- thought to the matters in dispute. 
Let us begin with tae propagation of Christianity in 
Europe in the earlier days. St. Augustine taught: “Blessed 
are they, who inflict persecution for righteousness’ 
sake.” Such a pronouncemant, emanating from so 
high an authority, undoubtedly exercised immense 
influence over the early missionaries of the Gospel. 
Mosheim states in his Ecclesiastical History: “In 
the fourth century multitudes were drawn into the 
profession of Christianity, not by the power of 
conviction and argument, but by the prospect of gain 
and the fear of punishment.’ In the year 707 atter 
Christ, the King of Spain forcibly baptised 90,000 
Jews. At the present day in India, pecuniary aid to 
the heathen in connection with litigation and other 
secular affairs plays an important part in evangelization. 
It was stated in the Indian Census Report for 191], 
that the aboriginal tribes accept Christianity, “in the 
hope of obtaining assistance from the missionaries in 
their difficulties and protection against the coercion of 
landlords.” Mr. (now Sir) Edwatd Gait quoted in the 
Same report the following statement of a Roman Catholic 
Missionary : “ Personally, I know of some cases where 
individuals came over from religious motives. But these 
cases are rare.” Mr. John Reid, I. C.S., Settlement 
Officer, Chota Nagpur, has in para 80 of the Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement in the Ranchi 
district, 1902-10, given clear glimpses of the part 
played by the German missionaries in the agrarian 
disturbances which took place in Ranchi. Nor is this 
confined to India. The Statesman wrote about China 
in February 1901: “The Chinese converts to 
Christianity are not all won over by honest conviction. 
Each separate Christian sect in China will frankly 
avow, that the converts to all the other sects are 
largely influenced by material considerations, aad ‘that 
among these considerations is the hope of being able 
to employ European consular protection against their 
non-Christian neighhours.” In 1821, Raja Rammohan 
Roy urged in the “ Brahmanical Magazine,” that the 
superiority of Christianity should not be advocated 
“by means of abuse and insult or by affording the 
hope of worldly gain.” In reviewing Dr. R. N. 
Cust’s work on Indian missions, the Times wrote 
in August, 1894: “The reckless falsities of the 
platform, and the gross misrepresentations of non- 
Christian faiths, which supply the stock-in-trade of the 
lower type of the subscription-seeking missionary on 
his trips to England, these are the blemishes of 
missionary advocacy at home. Dr. Cust’s pages may 
‘pain some, but they will profit many. He thinks the 
cause too good to be served by anything approaching 
an untruth. He laments that the. sensationalism at 
home compels honestly-intentioned. missionaries abroad 
to supply materials of a highly coloured character, and 
to strain facts to suit the British demand for heathen 
horrors.” Mr. A. J. Appasamy, a well-known Indian 
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Christian, wrote in the official organ of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. of ‘India and Ceylon, for 
July, 1919: “The explanation, that missionaries 
generally offer, when questiored as to the reason 
underlying their policy, is that they want to raise 
money for India, and to enlist the sympathy of the 
people of the West in missionary enterprise, and that 
this is the best method for that purpose.’ Dr. Josiah 
Oldfield has said: “To get funds for m:ssionary work 
it is necessary now-a-days to use startling colours 
and Jay them on thickly, with the result, that to 
English audiences missionaries frequently paint Indian 
life in absolutely false colours.” Lord Canning, 
Governor-General of India, ‘said in 1856, that 
“paving the way to conversion by such thumping lies 
cannot give a thinking native much respect for our 
practice.” Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Church of Evgland Zerana Mission Society in 1898, 
observed: “‘I have been intimately acquainted with 
many native gentlemen of both the old and new 
school, and nothing more irritates them, ard I may say, 
justly irritates them, than the way in which Oriental 
customs are sometimes described in missionary 
publications.” In Ociober, 1911, the Rev. Dr. Evans, 
a missionary in India, stated ata meeting of the Free 
Church Council at Bangor ( Wales ), that missionary 
reports sent from India were invariably “cooked,” in 
order that the British public might be induced to give 
money in support of missions. 

Reference may be made to a favourite method of 
propagandism which consists in the~ publication of 
special editions of non-Christian religious books written 
with the express purpose of showing off the 
superiority of Christianity. Dr. J. N. Farquhar has 
frankly stated, that the underlying motive is to “seek 
to set each form of Indian religion by the side of 
Christianity in such a way, that the relationship may 
stand out clear.’”” Jane Alden stated in the American 
magazine, “Asia” (June 1926), that she was while 
touring in India, putting up with some missionaries. 
Her hostess gave her some books to read, containing 
expositions of Indian religions by Christian writers, 
Of the character of these books she said, that they 
“always present a subject through the lens of the 
man who has settled his poict of view beforehand. 
If the beliefs and practices are not good, they are not 
Christian. If they are good, whatever is good in 
them is borrowed from the Christian religion.” 

There is no denying the fact that some missionaries 
are impelled by exc ssive zeal in the cause of religion. 
A remarkable instance was noticed in December, 1902, 
by “India, ’’ the London organ of the Indian National 
Congress, which reproduced the following extract from 
a letter written by the German Catholic Bishop of 
Lahore to the Christian World: “How marvellous 
are the Lord’s ways! One might almost say, that the 
Divine intention has been to make the parents disappear, 
in order that their children might be led to the 
Mission and \there find the Christian salvation, The 
last two periods of famine have brought to the Catholic 
Mission thousands of orphans, who are all today 
pious Catholics. If we obtain further donations, we 
shall be able to receive, and with what joy, some more 
hundreds of children who have survived their parents, 
dead of the plague.” It is not to be wondered 
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at, that a man of the keen perception of Charles 
Dickens should be utterly dissatisfied with the ways 
of missionaries. He wrote: “So Exeter Hall holds us 
in mortal submission to missionaries who ( Livingstone 
always excepted ) are perfect nuisances, and leave 
every place worse than they found it.” Mrs. Charles 
Howard, Secretary, Society for the Education of the 
Women of India, Chicago, in a letter to Sr. Virchand 
R. Gandhi of Bombay, wrote in 1896: “But I am 
more concerned for poor India. Why should Christia- 
nity, which is a failure here, be thrust upon India?.”’ 

[ This comes from a retired deputy collector. The 
collection of quotations from named sources should, 
instead of offending missionaries, cause an inward 
search. I have several other similar articles, some 
from Christian Indians. The writers will excuse me for 
withholding them. The controversy ought not to be 
prolonged. The incautious zeal of reporters, who 
trusted too much to memory, led toa discussion, which 
I would fain have avoided. M. K. G. ] 


Khadi Musings 


I 
The Sacrifice 

It was late at night. After a long heavy day’s 
work he had come to the station to catch the train. 
Wilcly enthusiastic crowds had made it almost im. 
possible to reach the station, but he was now inside 
the railway carriage, im risoned on all sides by a wall 
of faces. 

And what was he doing, tired out, at that late 
hour? He was sitting cross-legged on the floor of 
the third class compartment spinning his 214 yards of 
Sacrificial yarn for the day, having been too pressed 
with work to do his spinning at the usual hour in 
the afternoon. 

But the madding crowd at the doors and windows— 
what of it? It was clad to a man in mill-made, if 
not foreign cloth! 

Oh! this blind love—now it rends the heart |! When 
will they learn to follow the advice and example of 
him for whose victory they continually shout ? 


II 
The Poison in our Midst 

Crowds of Simla sisters kept coming every day to 
the bungalow for darshan. Gandhiji was often too 
busy to be seen, and I would have to go out to talk 
with them. 

“You have come all this way, and up this steep 
hill for the sake of Gandhiji’s darshan. Since you 
have so much enthusiasm, why does not it express 
itself in Khadi? The wearing of Khadi is the first 
and foremost advice of him whose very sight you 
feel to be a benediction.” 

“Look, we are wearing Khadi!” exclaimed several 
sisters, holding out their saris to show me. 

“But this is all mil!-cloth.” 

“Is it? We thought we were wearing the right 
thing by using these saris.” 

And I had to explain to them, as I have had to 
explain again and again to numberless sisters all over 
India, that now-a-days there is a cloth sold in the 
market which looks like Khadi to the untrained eye, 
and goes by that name, but which is really nothing but 
coarse mii production; that this is the most evil 
production in the cloth market, deliberately depriving, 
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as it does, the starving millions of their precious 
earnings through spinning and weaving, and that we 
should eschew it as deadly poison. = 

We are continually blaming the foreigner and 
deploring our exploited condition, but it 18 as well 
for us to realise, that some of the deadliest poison is 
in our very midst amongst our Own cloth merchants 
and mill-owners. 

III 
A well deserved Rebuke 


“What wretched slivers, Bapu!” I exclaimed one 
day, as I was spinning in his room, ane thread 
keeps breaking every third or fourth pull.’ 

“Tow is that? Are you not using your own 
slivers ?” 

I was dumb, for I saw in a moment what a fool 
and a defaulter I had been. 

“Do you mean to say you have not been carding 
during these days?” he continued, his indignation 
rising eyery moment. 

I trembled before the justice of his rebuke, and 
began pleading the heat, want of time, want of a 
suitable carding room and other such feeble excuses. 
Naturally he would accept none of them. 

“You who are an expert with the carding bow 
and are so keen on people becoming self-carders—I 
thought anyway you had understood my ideals in this 
matter! I had never dreamt of your using common 
slivers. See what faith I had in you!” he ended, giving 
the hardest cut of all. 

And I went away and wept. 

But that very afternoon I took out the bow, carded 
for some twenty minutes and made myself a bundle’ 
of slivers. The next morning, when I sat down to 
the wheel, I span my 214 yards in less than half an 
hour of delightful work, instead of having to spend 
over an hour laboriously pulling away at a rotten 
thread. Mira 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 


When the tall and impressive figure of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan emerged from a third class Railway 
compartment at Bardoli the other day, Sardar Patel 
and a handful of friends were present at the Station 
to give him a cordial but quiet welcome. The frontier 
leader felt visibly relieved at the absence of the usual 
features of the boisterous receptions which are his lot 
wherever he goes. He thoroughly dislikes demonstra- 
tions and formalities. “I did not intend to inform 
you of my arrival, but Bardoli being a new place I 
could not but send you a telegram,” he told us. Yes, 
he hardly needed anybody to receive him at the 
station if only because his kit consisted merely of a 
large size attache case which contained one change of 
clothes and papers! One would have thought seeing 
him without any luggage that he had planned to 
return by the next available train. But almost the 
first thing he told us was that he had not allowed 
friends to fix up any engagements for him for the 
time being as he would be placing himself at 
Gandhiji’s disposal and would return only when he 
got leave! All these things coupled with his wioning 
manners put every body at the Swaraj Ashram, Gandhiji 
especially, at absolute ease. The moment he came he 
became one of us. He joined the Ashram people in 
the evening meal. But this, I am afraid, was a bit 
of privation to him, although, for a change, he seemed 
to welcome the frugal vegetarian dinner. Next day, 
however, the kind Muslim friends of Bardoli claimed Khan 
Saheb as their guest for food and Namaz. Nobody at 
the Ashram could have the heart to stand in the way! 

‘The Khudai Khidmatgars’ 

The Khan Saheb simply styles himself as a ‘ Khudai 
Khidmatgar.’ This is the term they have used in the 
N. W. F. P. as a. substitute for the English word 
“ volunteer.” Meaning as it does “servant of God,” it 
is bound to especially appeal to the Musalmans, They 
are proud of tie coinage, and perhaps the movement 
owes iis popularity no less to the magic of this 
compound word than to the personality of its simple 
author. “We hit upon it quite accidentally” explained 
Khan Saheb. “I had gone to the Lahore Congress 
with a band of young workers from my town Utmanzai. 
We returned entranced by the smart work of the 
volunteer organization of the Congress. The ladies 
volunteer corps had impressed us immensely. We 
decided to take in hand at once the work of organizing 
our young men on Congtess lines. We had the nucleus 
in 2@ band of workers enrolled under no particular name 
a few months before the Lahore Congress. A name 
had now to be found. Some of my scholarly friends 
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discovered a difficult Arabic word to denote ‘volunteer’. 
I reflected and finally rejected the term in favour of 
the much simpler Khudai Khidmatgar which has now 
caught the imagination of the man in the street. 


The word went forth and in common with the rest of 


India a large number of volunteers were enrolled in my 
province.” 


Disillusionment 
Perhaps here it may be well to introduce to the 
reader more closely the great originator of the Frontier 


movement which has figured so prominently in the 
making of recent history. 


As he explained to me, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
took his early education in a mission school at 
Peshawar. To this day he treasures the memory of 
the then Principal of the school whose industry and 
self-sacrifice extracted the admiration of Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, even as a boy. The young but subtle ‘pupil 
could not help envying this foreigner these traits of his 
race, and they became the ideal of his own heart, On 
leaving school he was persuaded against his will to 
apply for a Commission in the Army. Because the 
applicant came from a rich aristocratic Pathan family 
he was accepted. Young Abdul Gaffar Khan felt 
attracted by the glamour of a military rank. He was 
eager to look and feel like Sahib and be placed on 
an equal footing with Englishmen, which, he was told 
to believe, was quite possible if he could obtain a place 
and rank in the Army. But a single incident upset 
this notion and drove the “inferiority complex” out of 
his mind once for all, He had gone on a visit to a 
relative in the Army. Before he returned he had had 
the disillusioning experience of witnessing his relation 
being grossly insulted, without cause, by a British 
Officer of inferior rank. The moral of the episode went 
home to the proud young man and he decided not to 
join the Army, A plan to go to England for the study 
of Engineering was foiled atthe last minute by friends 
of the family who advised Abdul Gaffar Khan’s father 
that it was sinful to cross the seas and the boy would 
be lost to the family if he was allowed to go abroad. 
By now he had realised how urgent was the need for 
devoted selfless service to his countrymen and he 
decided to dedicate his life for eradication of the 
superstition. He was a profound believer in education 
for his people and perhaps the very first public activity 
he associated himself with was the establishment of 
schools where a liberal education would be given. It 
gave him a shock, however, to find that the schools 
were interfered with by Government during the Great 
War. They were compelled to close down and a 
number of people connected with these schools were 
arrested. In 1919 Khan Saheb led the Rowlatt 
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agitation in the N. W. F. P. which brought him in 
direct conflict with the authorities. He together with 
his father and many others was arrested and kept in 
handcuffs and chains. This left an indelible mark on 
the minds of all the victims. In 1921 the Khan Saheb 
opened a school in Charsada, his own tehsil, on Non- 
co-operation lines and introduced weaving in the 
curriculum in accordance with the Congress programme. 
He was however arrested again and sent to jail for 
three years. There was severe repression in the 
province, of which the great spontaneous movement of 
the Khudai Khidmatgars is probably the direct sequel. 

The Khan Saheb had a hearty laugh when I asked 
him why a red uniform was adopted for the Khudai 
Khidmatgars. ‘It was a mere accident,’ he said. 
“Previously we had white Khaddar uniforms. But 
these got dirty very quickly. So it was decided to dye 
them. Somebody favoured the red colour, and it was 
adopted. There was no question at all of giving 
- special preference to red.’ 

‘A Miracle !!’ 

The Khan Saheb’s first and foremost aim has all 
along been to educate the people of his province in 
social reform. Every Khudai Khidmatgar is supposed 
to pledge himself with the gurauz in his hand to abjure 
violence and drink and to look upon human beings as 
equal. Ino talking of the pledge the Khan Saheb 
expressed his own amazement at the magic effect the 
uniform and the name has upon the personal 
conduct of every recruit to the non-violent army of 
Khudai Khidmatgars. He was most emphatic on the 
question of non-violence. ‘Let the Government show 
me a single instance of violence on the part of my 
Khudai Khidmatgars,’ he Said. ‘ Although the provoca- 
tion has been unbearable, our men have remained 
peaceful to the end. It is no small matter for a 
Pathan to keep his temper when he is insulted and 
is being stripped naked. There have been a number 
of cases of such provocation during last year’s 
Movement. And yet not one Pathan raised his finger 
in retaliation. It was nothing short of a miracle. 
The credit is due to Gandhiji, who has been more 
implicitly and loyally obeyed in my province than in 
any other. We carried on picketing in my _ tehsil 
Charsada under the gravest perils without a single 
instance of violence. Our men were set upon by 
police constables and belaboured and tortured simply 
for standiag opposite a foreign cloth shop or a liquor 
shop in their uniforms,” 

I give the above instances of police barbarity 
mentioned to me by Khan Saheb only to illustrate the 
Point about non-violence and not from-any desire to 
make outa past grievance. So far as the Khan 
Saheb is concerned he is quite prepared to let by- 
gones be by-gones. But let us now hear what the Khan 
Saheb has to say about conditions under the Truce: 

Implementing the Truce! 

“We have now suspended practically all our 
activities, in obedience to Gandhiji,” he xemarked. 
“Although we enrol Khudai Khidmatgars, their 
activity, apart from a little picketing, is practically 
nil. The only general programme is that in every 
village wherever the movement exists cur men are 
enjoined to assemble once a week after Jumma 
prayers. The volunteers are given lessons in drill 
and told to do nothing thatiis likely to go against 


the Settlement arrived at between the Congress and 
the Government. We have gone so far as to prohibit 
the shouting of all cries which are likely to offend 
against the spirit’ of the Settlement. Still a great 
deal of provocation is offered from the other side. A 
month ago about a dozen young students were arrested 
in Charsada for staging a drama which was considered 
objectionable. We are defending the case, and I am 
legally advised that there is nothing incriminating in the 
play itself. But the arrest was the least part of the 
provocation. The arrests were carried out under huge 
military display. Armoured cars and troops occupied 
the town. They remained there till several days after 
the arrests. Dyring their stay the troops forcibly 
dispossessed poor people of fodder and other articles 
of use causing acute distress among them. Some 
troops drove into bye-lanes on horse-back. This was 
rightly resented by the Pathan populace. It is again 
Gandhiji’s discipline that the pecple have placed 
themselves under that restrained them on this occasion, 
Cases, have occurred after the Truce, of troops entering 
private houses and taking the inmates unawares. This 
is a form of provocation for which with all our 
experience of last year we were hardly prepared.” 
Non-violence an Expedience? 

I asked Khan Saheb how long he thought non- 
violence would be kept up in his province. “I am 
sure we shall prove to be the best disciples of Gandhiji 
in the whole of India. Every instruction of his is and 
will be obeyed. We are prepared for any amount of 
suffering. Gandhiji must come as soon as he can and 
see things for himself. I want him to come into 
direct contact with the people of the N. W. F. P. He. 
must come there and speak to the people himself and 
give them his ins‘ructions. ” 

Could all this wonderful non-violence be a mere. 
expediency ? What about the insidious propaganda 
of vilification carried on by the Anglo-Indian press 
against the ‘red shirt’ movement ? it is insinuated that 
the ultimate object of the movement is to carry out a 
violent offensive against the British whenever suitable 
opportunity occurs. But though Khan Saheb is not in 
the habit of treating such hostile propaganda seriously 
and never cares to answer deliberate falsehoods he 
agreed that there were honest and well-meaning people, 
too, who would like to understand things from him, 

“My non-violence has almost become a matter of 
faith with me. I believed in Gandhiji’s Ahimsa before. 
But the unparallelled success of the experiment in my 
province has made me a confirmed champion of non- 
violence. God willing, I hope never to see my province take 
to violence. We know only too well the bitter results of 
violence from the blood feuds which spoil our fair 
name, We have an abundance of violence in our 
nature. It is good in our own interests to take a 
training in non-violence. Moreover, is not the Pathan 
amenable only to love and reason? He will go with 
you to hell if you can win his heart but you cannot 
force him even to go to heaven. Such is the power 
of love over the Pathan. I want the Pathan to learn 
to do unto others as he would like to be done by. It 
may be I may fail and a wave of violence may sweep 
over my province. I will then be content. to take the 
verdict of fate against me. But it will not shake my 
ultimate faith in non-violence which my people need 
more than anybody else.” __ | D. M. G. 
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Notes 
Who can be Congress Office Holder ? 

A Sindhi correspondent asks : 

“1. Whether a man dealing in foreign cigarettes 
and tobacco can be a president. of the Congress 
Committee ? 

“2. Whether persons dealing in foreign cloth can be 
vice-president and treasurer of the Congress Committee? 

“3. Whether a person connecied with foreign cloth 
dealers can be secretary of the Congress Committee ?” 
These are bad questions; If the correspondent had 

said whether such and such a person slow/ld be, I could 
have given my opinion for what it might be worth. But 
when he asks whether a particular type of person can be 
officer it betrays ignorance of the democratic character of 
the constitution of the Congress. Even a drunkard and 
a rake can become president of a Congress Committee or 
a secretary if his constituents elect him to that office. 
But one may assume that so long as the constituents are 
sober and pure, they will not elect a drunkard or a rake. 
Similarly if they are believers in out and out swdeshi 
only, they will not elect anyone who deals in foreign 
cloth or such foreign goods as are now manufactured in 
India. And so far as things injurious to the nation are 
concerned, as for instance intoxicating drinks and drugs, 
Congressmen will make no distinction between foreign 
and swadeshi goods. All injurious tnings must be regarded 
as taboo whether they are foreign or home-made. 
Coarse Mill Cloth as Khadi_ 

Complaints are being received from several quarters, 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay Presidencies and elsewhere 
that coarse mill cloth is being sold as Khadi and that 
though since the understanding with the Congress Khadi 
labels are not used by mill-owners, in their invoices 
and otherwise, coarse cloth is shown as Khadi. If the 
information is correct, it is clearly a breach of the 
agreement with the Congress. Mills ought to be 
satisfied with the profits they are making by reason 
of the Congress campaign, but if they will greedily 
and unlawfully appropriate the name ‘ Khadi’ somehow 
or other and at some stage or other for their wares, they 
will be following the example of the miser who, in the 
attempt to get a cocoanut: free of charge, lost his life. 

Swaraj Bhavan Hospital 

Sjt. Mohanlal Nehru writes: 

“With reference to the appeal! for funds for tle 
above hospital published in the Young India last 
week I have received the following cubscriptions 
so far, that is upto the week ending Saturday 30th 
May. Some of the donors want their subscriptions 
to be acknowledged in the Young India and I am 
acknowledging all, I will submit a list of donors 
to you every week on Saturday. 

“Sjt. Bhailal C. Patel Bombay 3 Rs. e 


» Ladmal Bhandari Triplicane 
be ike Moat Surat a 
»  Ratilal Umiashankar Saras igs) 


E- Kochugirruda Menon Cochin 
» N. C. Kotwal Droog-Fort 25 
Harakhchand Motichand Chorvad 25 
Rameshwar Bholaram Dhulia 10 

S. Doraiswamy for the 

public of Ambalangoda Colombo 45 __ 

. Total of the week ending 30th May 179-14” 
This is apart from the collections in Nainital which 


will appear in this column in due course. M.K.G, 
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> Self. Scie M Made ae 


Ahmedabad is one of the few centres where the 

stimulus, last year’s movement gave to spinning for 
personal wear, was taken advantage of to produce 
permanent results of -value. As soon as the Gujarat 
Prantik Samiti saw that the idea of self-spinning was 
gaining ground and that many were desirous of taking 
to it, the Samiti created a special Khadi Vibhag to 
deal with this matter, in a systematic manzer, 
Sjt. Mathuradas Purushottam was put in charge of this 
Vibhag. What were the steps taken by this department 
and what were the results achieved are detailed in the 
report Sjt. Mathuradas has given below: 
“As soon as. this department came into being, 
main difficulties in the way of the self-spinner 
were discovered. One was as regards procuring .of 
proper hand-carded slivers and the other as regards 
facilities for converting the yarn spun into cloth. The 
Vibhag, therefore, concentrated its attention on arrange- 
ments to meet satisfactorily these two difficulties.. A 
booklet on hand-carding was published. The art was 
systematised. Each part of the bow as well as each 
stage of the process was given definite names, An 
easy course of training was introduced so that it became 
possible to finish in three weeks the course which 
used formerly to take three months. 15 ladies of 
Abmedabad, 10 men from several parts of Gujarat, and 
8 men from other provinces received sufficient training 
to be able to work as instructors. Three workers have 
become experts in the art. As many as 60 middle 
class ladies took instruction in carding so that they 
were able to make slivers for spinning. Carding classes 
on lines similar to those in the city were started in 
Saraspur, a suburb of Ahmedabad, as also at three 
centres run by Sjt. Chhotalal-M. Shah. As a reult, 
not only was the difficulty as regards slivers at these 
places was removed but the carding wages came down 
from three annas a seer to an anna and a half. 
Arrangements for imparting instruciion in carding 
have been made at Anand, Umreth, Nadiad, Vijapur, 
Unava, Sidhpur and Palanpur. At present such classes 
are going on at Chalala and Pij. 

During the period from Jeth Vad 12,1986 to Phagau 
Sud 15, 1987, 61 maunds of slivers were made in 
Ahmedabad only. Out of this 60 maunds were sold. 
During the last 3 months it has been so arranged that 
the carders buy cotton and sell slivers direct to 
the spinners. All those who wish to have cotton carded 
deal with the carders direct. 

84 weavers as under were brought in to weave 
handspun yarn at the different centres: 


two 


Ahmedabad 27 
Amalsad 27 
Ramesra 4 
Kalol 2 
Karadi Y 
Amod iz 
Viramgam 11 
Nadiad Taluka 9 


Most of the above weavers had to be given training in 
weaving handspun yarn. 12maunds of yarn were woven 
at Ahmedabad and 32 maunds at Amalsad. 

31 looms and 20 bows were supplied to different 
parts of Gujarat by the Vibhag.” S. G. B. 
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My Faith 
(By M. K. Ganpat) 


A Bengali correspondent who gives his name and 
address even for publication if necessary has written a 
long letter which I condense as follows: 


“Much has been said about Bhagatsing and 
his comrades yet even now I find great difficulty 
in appreciating the wisdom of passing the resolution 
at the. Karachi Congress. 


“TI am afraid it will not be possible for me 
to explain to you properly the different peculiar 
and surreptitious ways in which your remarks about 
Bhagatsing and the Karachi Resolution extolling 
him are being exploited here by some interested 
politicians to serve their own purpose and undermine 
your influence. 


“1. They accuse you for the niggardly way in 
which the resolution had been worded by you, 
These people are trying to impress upon the minds 
of the youbg men that you really had no sincere 
sympathy for those unfortunate men and that you 
gave your support to the resolu!ion and expressed your 
admiration for Bhagatsing and his comrades only 
being prevailed upon by the Navajuvanwallas, 
whose strong agitation you could not resist, and 
you wanted to placate Pandit Jawaharlal. 


“2. They question your integrity and sincerity 
and try to belittle you (and your cause) by 
surreptitiously propagating an idea in Bengal that 
while you gave your active support to the resolution 
about Bhagatsing at Karachi you severely criticised 
the late Desbabandhu Das for his responsibility in 
carrying out an exactly similar resolution at Faridpur 
Conference praising Gopinath Saha who lost his 
life on the gallows under exactly similar circumsta- 
nces; and inthis they say you are not immune from 
provincial bias. They are taking every opportunity 
to undermine your influence in Bengal by appealing 
to the sentiment of local patriotism. They say that 
many Bengal youths sacrificed their lives even within 
this very year for 
Bhagatsing and his comrades died. Among those 
who thus died in Bengal there were Benoy Bose 
and his comrade, there were the Chittagong raiders— 


the twentyone lads, who died fighting bravely. 


against the British troops on the Jalallabad Hills 
whose deeds were much more courageous and romantic 
than you would imagine, but how strange — you did 
not find romance there — not a word of sympathy 
passed from your lips ! The insidious appeal made to 
their sentiment of local patriotism easily estranges 
them from you and your path of non-violence. 


I have already expressed my doubts as to the 
propriety of my having drafted and _ sponsored 
the Bhagatsing resolution not because it was wrong in 
principle but for the misinterpretation it has lent itself 
to. But the reader must know that it was neither the 
fear of the Navajuvans nor my love for Pandit 
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the same cause for which - 


I hope however no one was misled by the slip. 
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Jawaharlal that prompted me to initiate the resolution. 
Not that I should be ashamed of yielding to 
Navajuvans or _ placating Jawabarlal. I should 
be foolish if I did not yield to Navajuvans, if yielding 
advanced the interest of the country and involved no 
sacrifice of principle. And I should go a very long 
way to please Jawaharlal and retain his affection 
which I have the privilege of possessing in abundance. 
But there was no prompting required in this case. I 
had interested myself in the movement for the com- 
mutation of the death sentence on Bhagatsing and 
his comrades. I had put my whole being into the 
task. I had therefore to study the life of the principal 
actor in the tragedy. I had to come in contact with his 
devoted father and those who were attached to 
Bhagatsing not for his deed but for his character. 
I was thus drawn to the resolution in the natural 
course. I am _ too sensitive not to be moved by 
circumstances demanding sympathy. 


Therefore had I found myself impelled to interest 
myself in any of the Bengali youths and had fancied 
myself in possession of influence which I could 
exercise in their bebalf, I should have with equal zest 
plunged myself into their case. I regard myself as 
incapable of having any rrovincial bias. Bengal is as 
dear to me as the Punjab. And I owe a special debt 
to Bengal for the inspiration it gave me in my youth. 
It is true that Deshabandhu and I differed as 
to the empbasis in the matter of Gopinath Saha 
resolution. 

Ido not know that my resolution on Gopinath Saha 
differed in substance from the Karachi resolution. 
But the reader should know that whatever our 
differencés, Deshabandhu and I always remained frieads. 
Indeed towards the end of his all too short life, we 
came much nearer each other even in our ideals and 
methods of working towards them. 


1 should therefore be sorry to discover that there 
was any secret propaganda against me in Bengal. I 
have many precious co-workers in Bengal. I want the 
number to grow. I know the value of the co-operation 
of the youth of Bengal. I meed it for their sakes, for 
the sake of the country they love so well, but 
sometimes, alas, blindly. They must not by their 
unwarranted prejudice deny themselves the service of 
a true friend. If I have any influence over the youth 
of the country, it is a treasure I want to use for 
gaining the freedom of the motherland, I am 
therefore glad that my correspondent has given me the 
opportunity of stating my position. But whether I 
retain my hold on the youth. of Bengal or any other 
province or I do not, I must proclaim my creed from 
the house-top. Freedom of India’s starving millions 
is attainable only through Truth and Ahimsa. 


A Correction 


My attention has been drawn to an unfortunate 
error that crept into my advice to the kisans of 
U. P. in Young India 28h May last, p. 127 lines 53. 
The line reads ‘as a general rule less than 8 annas 
or 4 annas as the case may be.’ It should read ‘12 
annas_ instead of ‘4 annas.’ I am sorry for the slip. 


The 
preceding lines left no roomi for doubt. 


M. K. G. 
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Virus of Untouchability 

(By M. K. Ganpatr ) 

a “ae a aaa will read the following 
es Kugalar is a village in Coimbatore district 
a ape all the villagers are farmers. 
n toast of an ardent and sincere 
Coogress worker Sith KK: Subanagounder. His 
selfless work for the spread of Khadi has earned 
him the name of “ Gandhi Subanagounder.” For 
the last six years he has been serving in the Taluk 
Congress Committee either as the president or 
secretary. It is due to him that not only the 
people of this village but of this whole taluk 
realised the economy of Khaddar and have taken to 
it. Being a subscriber of Young India he is in 
touch with your movement. During the last movement 
it was he who enlisted . several volunteers and carried 
on picketing of liquor shops in many villages and 
he was successful. The district authorities tried 
various means to put him down but as he was 
prepared to stake all, their efforts were in vain. But 
for him the entire taluk would not have risen from 
its lethargy. In short he is one of the Sincere and 
selfless workers in South India. Now such a 
situation has arisen in this village that the whole 
population of this village is agaist him and being 
a co-worker I beg to seek your help. Ee 
“To explain situation a shcrt account of 
the social customs and manners of the villagers is 
necessary. The villagers are very very orthodox 
and they have a strong and blind faith in their 
tradition. No amount of reason or persuasion can 
turn them. If any one talks of ‘removal of un. 
touchability ” he will be pooh-poohed and condemned 
as a betrayer of Hinduism and Hindu Dharma. In 
this village there are several families of the so-called 
‘untouchables’ and : unapproachables.’ -They have 
a separate locality. They work in the lands of the high 
caste people and thus earn their bread. There is a 
well in the locality in which the “ upapproachables ” 


live but there is no well in the locality:in which the 
untouchables” (locally called ‘ pallas’ ) are put up. 


“Sit. K..K. Subanagounder owns a garden near 
the locality of thesé ‘pallas’ (untouchables ) 
and for a long'time he had an idea to allow the 
‘Pallas’ to fetch water from the well in his garden, 
Just a month ago one morning he and one of his 
friends went to his garden, allowed two untouchables 


to go to his well to fetch water and after they 
had gone he and his friend took a bath in the 


same well. At once this news that Sjt. K. K. 
Subanagounder had allowed two ‘pallas’ to take 
water from bis well and bathed in the same well, 
spread like wild fire throughout the village, In 
the eyes of the villagers this was a most heinous 
crime that a Hindu could commit. They con- 
demned him and all his servants gave up their 
services as they thought it a despicable sin to serve 
under a man who had allowed a ‘palla’ to take 
water from his well and afterwards bathed in it. 
Thus the village has been split into two parties — 
Sjt. K. K; Subanagounder and four of his friends 
on one side and the whole village including two or 
three mischief-mongers on the other side. The 
more orthodox of the villagers declared that 
Sjt. K. K. Subanagounder and his friends had com- 
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mitted a crime and they should purify themselves 
by drinking holy water administered by a Brahmin. 
But Sjt. Subanagounder refused and the villagers have 
resolved that they should have no dealings with him 
and his friends, People are prohibited and threatened 
from working even in his fields and those of his friends. 
“A few days after the above incident a man 
who is still in the service of Sjt. Subanagounder 
went to fetch water from a public well. The 
villagers present prevented him from getting mto 
the well on the ground that he was still in the 
service of jt. K. K. Subanagounder and that the 
water would be polluted if they allowed him to 
get into the well. This man at once ran and 
reported the matter to Sjt. Subanagounder. The 
well being a public well Sjt. Subanagounder and 
four of his friends thinking that every individual 
has a right to ehter into it went to the well with 
the same man and asked him to fetch water from 
the well. The villagers who had gathered there 
in hundreds threatened him with blows if he got 
down and obstructed him. Sjt. Subanagounder 
under the pressure of his friends reported the 
matter to the police and the police after conducting 
an investigation reported the matter to the 
Magistrate and the hearing is postponed to June Ist. 
“Though many people outside this village 
‘applaud the work started by Sjt. Subanagounder, 
this whole village steeped in blind orthodoxy is 
against him. Sji, Subanagounder is firm and would 
not give up his cause. The villagers would not 
allow him to carry on his work. Not only his 


cause but the domestic work of Sjt. Subanagounder 
and his friends suffer very much. This religious 


sentiment of the mob and the personal animosity 

of some of the mischief-mongers are doing much 

harm to the few who are with Sjt. K. K. Subana- 
gounder. Sjt. Subanagounder and his fellow 
sufferers have not even the privileges of getting 
into a public well or the village temple. 

“T am a co-worker and well wisher of 

Sjt. Subanagounder and at this juacture a word 

from you as to what path Sjt. Subanagounder 

should adopt as to pacify the villagers without 
injuring his own cause will be helpful.” 

Sjt. Subanagcunder deserves warm congratulations . 
for his bravery and pertinacity. The only advice I can 
give him is that he should take all risks in protecting 
the untouchables of his village and yet bear no ill-will 
to the villagers. He will find in the end that the villagers 
will cease to worry him, They will at first mistake his 
goodness for weakness and then perceive the strength 
lying behind his goodness. For they will soon find their 
mistake when they see that whilst he is gentle and 
forbearing towards them he is firm like a rock in his 
action in protecting the untouchables. As time passes, 
the villagers will forfeit all sympathy and Sjt. Subana- 
gounder will gain the active sympathy and help of the 
public. The only condition is that he must be prepared 
to sacrifice everything, suffer even his fields to lie 
fallow if the sinful boycott by the villagers succeeds 
in scaring labour away from him. It is some 
consolation that he has four friends who stand by him. 
But he should be prepared to carry out his resolution, 
even if he loses these friends. for I am sure that he 


will lose only to gain. God sometimes does try to 
the uttermost those whom He wishes to bless. 
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heontag of Grinding Poverty 


The Deshseva Mandal of Sind has published a 
little pamphlet on the economic condition of the Bhils 
of Sind. It consists of two articles written by 
Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram after a careful study on the 
spot of the condition of the Bhils living in Tharparker 
district of Sind. The tract is a desert. “The profession 
of agriculture in the desert’ writes Sjt.] viramdas is 
nothing but a stupendous struggle against nature.’ The 
average net yield of cultivation in that tract is not 
more than Rs.5 per acre. It is not every year that 
he (the cultivator) cultivates the whole area.” ‘ With a 
sandy soil, low rainfall, locust pest, and cheaply priced 
crops, the khatedar can rarely keep his head above 
water.’ ‘I have come across all types of Bhils, those, 
very few ones, who are for the time being out of 
debt, those who are in permanent debt and live a 
semi-starved life and lastly those who are living 
in hopeless pauperism. I cannot do better than 
give to the reader a few hard facts about specific 
villages,’ 

“Devraj and his brother had three fields. The 
brother being younger and sturdier had left to reap 
the wheat crops of Jamrac Zamindars. Devraj—a 
man above fifty—had remained to eke out his 
existence in his village as best as he could. I had 
a free chat with him about himself. I looked at 
his haggard face and naked chest and asked him 
how things went on with him. He said ‘ Parmatma 


sent us locusts and they ate up our crops. My 
brother 


is gone to Sind and I am living here 
somehow.’ I querried how he had been managing 
to live. He replied that during the preceding two 


months he had gone to the sand hills to collect 
gum from. the Kumbhat trees. ‘After a whole 
day’s wanderings I collected sufficient gum to get 
two or three annas and sometimes more. This 
year’s crop of gum has been exceptionally good. 
But with the close of the winter, the Kumbhats 
yield no more gum. There is no work for the 
people in the village. Sometimes a chowra has 
to be built for a Muslim khatedar. We bring all 
the material—mud, wood and ropes. It takes two 
of us more than 20 days to construct it and we 
get four or five rupees for all the trouble. (This 
works out at two annas per day). But every one 
does not want a new chowra to be built every 
year. I sometimes bring fuel from the trees on 
the sand hills and get an anna or less for it but 
even that is not wanted by many people. They 
bring their own fuel.’ 


“The man’s graphic talk made me wish to go 
into details. So I asked him what work he did 
aud what food he took each of the last few 
days. 
*““* What did you eat to-day ?’ 
I brought a bundle of fuel and got three 
Pice for it. I took bajri from the village and 
made liquid rab of it as the grain was not 
sufficient for a full meal.’ 


What about yesterday ?” 


“*T could find no work and so took a little 
whey from some one and passed the day.’ 


“* And the dav before ?’ 


*the concession regarding salt. 
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“*T could get no work on that day also. I 
received a piece of bread and some whey from a 
Muslim in the village.’ 

““* And the day before that?’ 


I had to go and fetch water. I had to 
wait long for my return. It was too late before I 
could get back. The people had finished their meals. 
So I had neither whey nor anything else!’ 


*** And what about the day previous to it?’ 


“*There was a marriage in the headman’s 
family. A good deal of rice had been winnowed. [ 
got its dara and chuna (chaff) and boiled it into 
liquid rab.’ 

““* Whence did you bring salt for the rab?’ 


““*T put none. I had no money fer it. Nor 
did I like to beg even that, I did without salt. 
What can we do? There is no work in the village 
and I have to feed three souls,— myself, my wife and 
a little child! We have faith in God and so we 
continue to live. I have seen worse times. In the 
year of ‘ gota’ (Influenza 1918) I could get no grain 
for three months. I lived cnly on ‘whey’ begged 
from those who owned cattle. I am an old man. 
I have passed through the Chhapana (the famine 
of 1900). In those days we used to pound 
the bones of dead animals into flour and live on 
that.’ 


“ The above case may appear a very exceptional 
one but in point of fact it is not so uncommon as 
some may believe. Even the average and normal 
condition of Bhils in villages where they own some 
cattle is such that it is very rare that they can enjoy 
a solid meal twice a day. The village of Gori, about 
24 miles to the north west of Nagarparker, is almost 
entirely a Bhil village. During the cultivation season 
it has about 100 Bhil families and 7 Muslim families. 
The Bhils of this village will be regarded, compara- 
tively speaking, as not very badly. off. About half 
the Bhils had not yet left for Sind, though some 
were to go in a few days time, when I passed a 
night and half a day in the village. All the Bhils 
in the village, without exception, took very thin 
rao made with boiled water in the forenoon and 
whey in the evening. My experience has been 
that the Bhils, like the Kolis in Thar, are ordinari- 
ly living, on one fourth the quantity of grain which 
they really need for healthful existence. I have 
numerous notes of other cases of the kind given 
above but I have mentioned only these two as 
typical of the condition of the Bhils of Thar.” 
These men should for years have revenue-free Jand. 

It is for people such as these that I pleaded for free 
salt and I know that at the end of our discussions, it 
became a matter of pleasure for Lord Irwin to make 
And I hope that the 
workers throughout the land will bring the message 
of free salt to the semi-starved villagers ard discover 
all the salt areas which though not good enough for 
mass production are good enough for village use, It 
is to these people that the Charkha brings hope and 
happiness. Village economics is different from 
industrial economics. Human economics is not the 
same as that of exploitation or mere dead matter. 


M. K. G. 


June 11, 1931 


Agrarian situation in Assam 

Assam is in the grip of dire economic distress. 
From everywhere, from North Lakshmipur and 
Sibsagar, from Darrang and Nowgong, from Goalrara 
and Kamrup, come the tales of misery and woe of 
the ryots for this Scarcity. Hundreds of people, 
generally immigrants from Mymensingh, it is reported, 
have been flocking to the towns of Goalpara and 
Dbubri for begging, with nothing to cover their loins 
excepting half-tattered pieces. Many a people in the 
villages in Kharupatia, it is reported, have been 
without food for some days. Enquiries made at the 
Railway stations and Steamer ghats go to show that 
this economic scarcity has told upon the passenger 
‘raffic. 

In Goalpara and Sibsagar, Nowgong and North 
Lakshimpur there bas been repeated failure of crops 
owing to the annual visitation of floods for some 
years past. An earthquake also came in as another 
visitation in July last and continuing week after week 
in the district of Goalpara for some time, did a great 
damage to the standing crops and paddy fields in 
Lower Assam. In Dhubri Sub-division it destroyed 
almost all the wells so much so that in some localities 
the people have to walk miles after miles and take 
their cattle too, for water. 

Affected by this economic depression, from every: 
where comes the cry for remission of land revenue. 
Many a petition is being submitted to the Government 
for relief and remission of land revenue. In reply to 
an interpellation in the Assam Legislative Council, it 
was stated that from Gauhati Sub-divison alone 13 
petitions were received by the Government of Assam 
direct, 14 by the Commissioner, Assam Valley Division, 
140 by the Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup, from groups 
of ryots for remission and suspension of land 
revenue for 1930-1931. 


The attitude of the Government to these petitions, 
in the language of the Revenue Member Mr, A. J. 
Laine, was “The petitions received by the Govern- 
ment were sent to the Commissioner, Assam 
Valley Division, and those received by the 
Commissioner to the Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup 
for disposal,”—but not for report. “The Deputy 
Commissioner visited all the Sub-Deputy Collectors’ 


circles in November last and decided in * what 
areas ifield to field : enquiries for remission was 
necessary. Enquiries in certain other areas have been 


ordered according to information received by the 
Deputy Commissioner.” 90 per cent. of the people in 
Assam depend upon the sale of their agricultural 
products for the wherewithal to pay revenue demand, 
and to eke out a miserable existence. The unexpected 
fall in the price of paddy and other crops has brought 
about a consequent reduction of their estimated income 
resuiting in their incapacity to pay the revenue. More- 
over in Upper Assam districts, where the mauzas 
contain a large number of ex-coolies of tea gardens as 
ryots, 15 to 30 per cent- of! ‘the total revenue is paid 
by these people, who generally depend upon the tea 
gardens for a large portion of their incomes. Trade 
depression having toid upon the tea industry brought 
about un-employment amongst them in consequence. 
Over and above this economic distress, the 
enhanced rates of land revenue after the re-settlement 
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operations in Kamrup and Sibsagar have hit the 
people very hard. About 20 percent. in Sibsagar and 
22 per cent. of land revenue in Kamrup have been 
enhanced. Rates were fixed taking into account the 
average gross produce for the years which could be 
said prosperous because there was rise jn prices of 
food-stuffs and produces of the field. 


Graphic accounts of famine stricken condition of 
the ryots in all its nakedness were depicted in the 
last budget session of the Assam Council by almost 
all non-official members and a resolution was moved 
recommending to the Government to form standing 
committees in each district of Assam to enquire into 
the conditions of the ryots, their inabiliy to pay land 
revenue this year and to report to the Government the 
amount of land revenue to Le remitted for the year 
1930-1931, with the Deputy Commissioner, Chairman of 
Local Beard and the elected members of the Courcil 
of the district as members. This resolution came as a 
red rag to the Treasury Bench and up rose Mr. A. J. 
Laine, Revenue Member, to oppose this resolution. 
His argument was: “under the Assam Land Revenue 
Regulation and the rules framed thereunder our local 
officers have definite duties and responsibilities both 
statutory and otherwise assigned to them which they 
cannot possibly share with others.’”’ And in this he 
put off this essentiallyi necessary commitiee on the 
plea of the heavy travelling expenses that would be 
iocurred, which the Government “cannot afford.” But 
this resolution was defeated by the casting vote of the 
president »sMaulvi Fiznur Ali who was elected to the 
Council on Congress ticket in 1929 and who was the 
only Congress member who did not resign his seat 
after the Lahore Corgress decision,{though he was 
repeatedly asked by the secretary of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Committee to do so. 


Dealing wih the tales of misery and woe consequent 
upon the coercive measures adopted by the mauzadars, 
(Revenue Collectors ), some members in the Assam 
Legislative Council pressed for extension of time for 
mauzadars for paying their last kist -which falls due 
on the 3lst May. Even to this the Government could 
not agree and rather took to tactics of delay only to 
wait and see, while the Revenue Member stated that 
the question of extension of time would be considered 
after 3lst May if the ryots were really unable to 
pay. On the other hand the district officers have been 
sending reminders after reminders to the mauzadars 
and issuing warning to them to hurry up collection. 


This uncertainty of Government decision regarding- 


-extension of time, and the fear of dismissal as was done 


in Kamrup (6 mauzadars were removed last year for 
inability to pay in time), have compelled some 
imauzadars to take recourse to coercive measures for 
the realisation of the revenue, such as attachment of 
plough cattle, cooking utensils and: other belongings. 


It seems that the Government has not yet been able 
to sbake off the Civil Disobedience complex from their 
minds and for this, suspicion about the ryots: They 
have taken their inability to pay land revenue to mean 
their unwillingness to do it and are seeking to test it till 
the last day of kist by all sorts of indirect pressure. 
After Gandhi-Irwin pact, the Congress asked through 
press and platform to pay land revenue as early as 
possible, though the item of non-payment of taxes 
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was not taken inthe programme of Civil Disobedience 
by the Assam Provincial Congress Committee. If the 
Government does not rise to occasion and come to the 
help of the ryots by remission and _ substantial 
reduction of land revenue the Government will have 
to face a grave agrarian difficulty in the year to 
come,” 


[ The foregoing report has been received from the 
Assam Provincial Congress Committee. If the report 
is accurate and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy, 
it is a clear case for remission. M. K. G-] 


Under Swaraj 
A Brahmin correspondent from Madras writes: 


“During bis tour Sjt. Sengupta said that 
Swaraj Government would pass legislation to crush 
Brahmins and also referred to resolutions of the 
Karachi Congress, On account of that the Brahmin 
minority has begun to be highly restless and 
it has also created a sense of fear in the minds 
of the orthodox Hindus. Therefore please let me 
know what exactly you and the Congress mean by 


1. The words of the resolution dealing with 
untouchability. 


2. What exactly you and the Congress mean 
by saying therein that under the Swaraj Government 
the Government will observe religious neutrality. 


“You know clearly that in South India a 
large portion of the Hindu masses and the Brahmins 
have absolute faith in vedas and shastras, There- 
fore there should not be any obstacle to any 
Section of people dbserving them. 


“If there should be any legislation interfering 
with the long established religious observances of 
the Brabmins, let it be remembered that we, the 
Brahmins, have learnt the lessons of Satyagraha 
movement and we could also utilise it for 
establishing our religious observances unmolested. 
Certainly no one is against giving the untouchables 
Government appointments in the future or 
them lands to cultivate or whatever politic 
economic rights equally with others or exclusively 
for them. There is absolutely no objection to 
give them any manner of right provided it does 
not infringe the long established religious 
observances of others. Even now the untouchables 
enjoy the use of public roads, wells and schools. 
There is. no objection to give them access to these 
Places. I request you to fix up the meaning once 
for all so that there may be a straightforward 


meaning, not capable of any mischievous twisting 
or quibbling. 


giving 
al and 


I do not believe Sit. Sengupta said that Swaraj 
Government would ‘crush the Brahmins.’ The 
Congress resolution is clear, The correspondent is 
unnecessarily nervous about the future which lies as 
much in his hands as in Sjt. Sengupta’s or mine, 
Let it also be remembered that the Congress resolution 
is not yet a part of the constitution. When it is, its 
interpretation will mot rest with me or any Single 


individual, It will rest with the courts duly established 
by law. 


But I gladly give my opinion as to what is likely 


to be the interpretation of the Congress resolution on 
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religious neutrality and untouchability. It is bound to 
be a part of any future constitution as there is no 
difference of opinion on it. Indeed, even the correspondent 
seems to concede as much as the Congress wants. 
Religious neutrality means that the state will have no 
state religion nor a system of favouritism, There will 
be no untouchability. The ‘untouchables’ will have 
the same rights as any other. But a Brahmin will not 
be made to touch anybedy. He will be free to make 
himself untouchable and have his own well, his own 
temple, his own school and whatever else he can 
afford, so long as he uses these things without being 
a nuisance to his neighbours. But he will not be able 
as some do now, to punish untouchables for daring 
to walk on public streets or using pubiic wells. There 
will be under Swaraj no such scandal as that of the use 
of public temples being denied to untouchables when it 
is allowed to all other Hindus. The authority of the 
vedas and the other shastras will not be denied but 
their interpretation will not rest with individuals but 
will depend upon the cours of law insofar as_ these 
religious books will be used to regulate public conduct. 
Conscientious scruples will be respected, but not at 
the expense of public morals or the rights of others. 
Those who will have extraordinary scruples will have 
themselves to suffer inconvenience and pay for the 
luxury. The law will not tolerate any arrogation of 
superiority by any person or class whether in the name 
of custom or religion. But all this is my dream. I 
am not the Congress. Those who would have the 
Congress to do otherwise, had better make haste to 
join it and make others of their opinion join _it. 
The Congress represents or it has a constitution wide 
enough to represent pupular will. 


M. K. G. 
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Father Elwyn 

Some days ago Bardoli had the proud privilege ‘of 
having three guests, within the brief interval cf a few 
days, each unique for the type of thought and action 
he represents and each thirsting to make India free. 
Father Elwyn of tbe Christa Seva Sangh is now 
fairly well known to readers of Young India. He has 
come to India to serve her, not by converting Hindus 
and Moslems to Christianity, but by living the life of 
a trite devotee of Jesus, and by rousing, if possible, the 
moral sense of his fellow countrymen and making them 
repent for their “ great sin of imperialistic domination.” 
He is that type of missionaries who believe that 
missionary work in India is nothing but “an 
expiation of national wrongdoing in the past, 
and an aid to rightdoing in the future.” He has 
naturally not found his path strewn with roses 
but. he dislikes talking of the difficulties besetting his 
task. Being one of the few who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness he came to spend a week with 
Gandhiji by studying him at close quarters. “I want 
to live a life of genuine poverty,’ he said to Gandhiji, 
“and with that end in view want to spend some time 
in surroundings which promise me that sort of life.” 
During the days that he spent with us in Bardoli he 
not only visited some of the villages but he insisted 
on learning how to do things himself, and took 
lessons from Mirabehn in carding and cooking 
and washing. His talks to the villagers of Bardoli 
were highly complimentary of the great part they had 
played during the last struggle, and always concluded 
with a prayer that “you will be able to forgive 
us, and to go on loving us, and that’ the 
sacrifice offered by the heroes of Gujarat on the 
alter of the Motherland may help the purification, 
not only of India, but of the world.”’ But I am 
concerned more with the four reasons that he gave 
for being, as an Englishman, an enthusiastic upholder 
of the Congress creed. Perhaps his own countrymen 
would find much food for thought in all that he has 
said. As for us it should make us more humble and 
more worthy of the co-operation and help of men of 
God like Father Elwyn. Here are the four reasons 
given in his own words: 

(i) “I support India’s claim to Independence 
because I am an Englishman. An Englishman is by 
definition someone who loves liberty. I am often regarded 
as ‘disloyal’ by my fellow countrymen, but I claim 
that really it is they who are disloyal, and I am truly 
joyal to all that is best in the English ideal of freedom, 
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Paul Richard has said, ‘if your country is oppressed, 
revolt; if it is an oppressor, revolt still more.’ What 
is the meaning of liberty if you do not give it to 
others as much as to yourself? 

(ii) “Secondly, I am a follower of Gandbiji 
because I believe he is the greatest living friend 
of England. I know tbat his frail unarmed hands 
are going to destroy her Empire, but I also 
know that he is going to save her soul. You 
see, I believe that nations have souls as well as 
individuals, and that they can commit sins just as you 
and I can, if it is wrong for you or me to enslave, 
or oppress or exploit our brother, it is also equally 
wropg for one nation to euslave or to oppress or 
exploit a brother-nation, England is committing the 
terriblesin of oppressing and exploiting India: Ilong. to 
see her free of that sin; how then can I withhold my 
allegiance from one who is about tosave her from 
the greatest wickedness that a nation can commit? 
Your task of national self-purification will not be 
confined to India alone: it wili save England also. 

(iii) “Thirdly, I support Congress because I see in 
its great weapon  Satyagraha the only possible 
alternative to war in. this modern world. I believe that 
Satyagraha is invincible. Take the greatest army, the 
most heavily armoured battleship—but they are not so 
strong as one man in whom the spirit of Satyagraha 
is perfect. For nothing is more powerful than love. 
What is strorger than the love of a mother for her 
child, or of a wife for her husband? Gandhiji has 
taken this mighty force out of its domestic seclusion 
aod introduced it into world politics, Asa principle of 
international relations, Satyagraha is baffling because of 
its very unexpectedness, Englishmen understand the 
hatred of an enemy, and they know how to deal with 
it, but when they meet his love, they are bewildered. 
If you want to court defeat, begin to hate the English. 
Then you have no chance. But go on loving us, in 
spite of all, and we can do nothing against you. 

(iv) “Finally, I am a supporter of Congress 
because I believe it is going to usher 
in a poor man’s Swaraj. I don’t know when 
I was so happy as when I read the Declaration 
of Rights adopted by the Karachi Congress. ‘The 
Swaraj of my dreams,’ said Gandhiji, ‘is a poor 
man’s Swaraj.’ In that Swaraj there will be true 
equality: There will be no ‘untouchables’ in that 
Swaraj. Public money will not be wasted on Viceregal 
palaces or on huge armies: it will be given to education, 
to medical relief, to making life less burdensome to 


the poor. Then all men will know themselves 
brothers- ” 


Nese 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar’s Creed 
Close on the heels of Father Elwyn came another 
man of God, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. The readers 
have already had an intimate pen-picture of the Khan 
Saheb from Devdas Gandhi’s pen in the last issue of 
Young India. He came in response to an urgent 
summons from Gandhiji, but he was happy that the 
summons had to b3 obeyed in Bardoli—a place he had 
longed to see ever since it became famous in 1928. 
Tall as a giant, he is gentle asa lamb and in politeness 
and simplicity it is impossible to beat him. He shuns 
publicity and to all those who would lionise him he 
says with a kindly rebuke: ‘Iam but a sipai; pray don't 
make a leader of me.’ In fact there is nothing he 
despises so much as ‘leadership’ and ‘talk’ and intrigue 
which he has found to be the necessary concomitants of 
that hated and doubtful honour. It is therefore difficult 
to persuade him to make a speech, but when he does 
make one he speaks as informally and affably as he 
talks. It is one of such speeches that I propose to 
summarise here. It was addressed to a combined 
audience of Hindus and Musalmans, but had a special 

appeal to the Musalmans: 


“I am surprised that the very name of the Congress 
scares away some of my Musalman brethren. They 
think that the Congress is a Hindu organisation and 
that therefore they may:have nothing to do with it. 
There never was a more incorrect description of a body 
which is essentially national in character. I appeal to 
my brethren to study the aims and objects and rules 
and constitution of the Congress. Briefly the Congress 
aims at liberating the people from slavery and exploita- 
tion, or in other words the Congress aims at being 
able to feed India’s hungry millions and clothe India’s 
naked millions. I want you to read the history of 
Islam and ask you to consider what was the Prophet's 
mission in life. It was to free the oppressed, to feed 
the poor and to clothe the naked that he was born, 
Therefore the work of Congress is nothing but the 
work of the Prophet, nothing but work in accordance 
with Islam. Seeing this as clearly as daylight I do 
not understand how Musalmans can remain aloof from 
the Congress. If any one has the right to be in the 
forefront it is they. 

“Then we come to the creed of non-violence. 
There is nothing surprising in a Pathan like me 
subscribing to that creed. It is not a mew creed. 
It was followed fourteen hundred years ago 
by the people of Mecca and it has. since been 
resorted to by all those who wanted to throw 
off the yoke of an oppressor. But we had so 
far forgotten it that when Mahatmaji placed it before 
us we thought he was placing a novel creed or a 
novel weapon before us. To him belongs the credit 
of being the first amongst us to revive a forgotten 
creed, and to you the people of Bardoli of putting it 
into action. 

“To Hindus and Musalmans I would say, this 
fight for freedom is for the liberation of "both. The 
Hindus are obliging none by taking part 
struggle and the Musalmans will in no way oblige 
the Hindus by joining them in the struggle. There 
are influences enough to divide us. You in India are 
familiar with3the cry of the Afghan bogey. We have 
been made familiar of late with the cry of a Hindu 
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rule, a rule of the rich Hindu, of the educated Hindu, 
of the pationalist Hindu. To those who have come 
to warn me against a Hindu rule I have said, perhaps 
it may be better to be slaves under ‘a neat foreigner 
than to be slaves under a distant foreigner.” 


Jawaharlal Nehru . 

Perhaps it may not be proper to describe Pandit 
Jawaharlal as a man of God in the sense that Father 
Elwyn and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan are men of God. 
But we cannot but associate a life of manly independence 
based on right thinking and right living with a man 
of God. Pandit Jawaharlal flew like an arrow from 
the bow to meet Gandhiji in Bardoli as soon as 
he arrived in Bombay fyom Ceylon. He was full of 
deep gratitude for the warmth of reception and the 
wonderful expressions of good will and love of which 
he had been the recepient throughout his brief sojourn 
in Ceylon and his hurried trip back through South 
India. It is usual to associate Pandit Jawabarlal with 
the extreme left wing of the Congress radicals and 
some would love to describe him as a ‘fire-brand’ or 
a ‘fire-eater. They will all be agreeably surprised to 
find that after a month's stay in Ceylon during which 
Pandit Jawaharlal spoke at scores of meetings without 
ever disguising his creed, he left the shores of 
Ceylon not only adored by the youth there and 
admired alike by the Indians and the Sinhalese, but 
admired by the foreigners as well. In a long appreciative 
article devoted exclusively to Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 


‘the Times of Ceylon, which claims to speak for the 


Europeans in that island, thus bade good-bye to the 
‘gifted and widely respected’ Indian: “ We have no. 
hesitation in saying that such frank speech and such 
trenchant advice is as refreshing as it is novel ig 
Ceylon. It is not what was expected and is therefore, 
all the more welcome. That it will have a good 
influence we have no doubt whatever and we believe 
that the result of his exhortations will be quickly felt. 
In bidding him good-bye we feel we are taking leave of 
a courageous and patriotic Indian, many of whose 
virtues the youth of Ceylon will do well to emulate.” 


He was the recepient of warm welcomes and 
farewells from men and women of all parties and all 
communities, he was a state-guest in Mysore where a 
lady friend, who had never known him before, invited 
him to a dinner and sent him off with a cheque for 
Rs, 1000 for the Swaraj Bhawan Hospital. The secret 
of his triumphal march through the country is not 
far to seek. Everything that he says and does has a 
stamp of sincerity and earnestness combined with a 
rare manliness, which it is difficult to resist or to 
misunderstand. Several big men and women in 
Colombo, including Europeans, had orgainsed a banquet 
in his honour. Practically all arrangements were 
complete and they went to have his consent. He was 
gratefully agreeable, but before his hosts left they made 
it clear that according to the prevailing custom they 
would have to have three toasts at the banquet, first 
for the King, then for the Governor and the third 
for the guest. Pandit Jawaharlal found this a difficult 
proposition, ,'and suggested that they might drop all 
the toasts including the one to him. But it was 
difficult for them to accept the suggestion with the 
result that the banquet was dropped. But no one 
misunderstood him, For all who came in _ contact 
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with him knew that he had no axe to grird, and no 
diplomacy to deceive them. “I am not, by nature, a 
political animal as many people are,” be said in his 
speech at Kandy which was widely appreciated; “I do 
not feel at home in ordinary political or public life 


but the circumstances are such in countries like India 
and Ceylon that many of us whether we want or not 
are dragged into politics. Indeed in any couatry which 
happens to suffer from the evils of foreign domination 
as well as from other evils it is rot very easy to keep 
out of politics in one sense or another, and so I got 
dragged in, for politics and public life are like 
octopuses; they cast their tentacles on you, catch hold 
of you and it becomes somewbat impossible to get 
out of it. . . . You would not have me speak on 
politics. Neither would I but for one or two things 
I might present to you. Politics in the larger sense 
embraces every field of human activity. In the 
narrower sense it is not a pleasant thing. Some of 
you may remember that an English King, I believe it 
was George JII, said tbat politics was the trade of 
the rascal. Well, perhaps thmt is a strong saying, but 
in a very narrow sphere, politics does give a ‘shelter 
to undesirables, and many a man who has to deal 
with politics, many aman with the finer feelings 
have often wanted to run away from politics 
because of the many shady things he sees under cover 
of politics. I suppose in this imperfect world of ours 
we cannot escape them. We have to face them. 
We have tocombat them as much as we can. Politics 
in the narrower sense has almost ceased to exist. They 
talk of the passing of politics. Today economics has 
come into the field and politics has hecome almost a 
hand-maiden of economics.’ That led him to give his 
hearets a glimpse of our unique sational struggle of 
last year, a struggle which had something of an 
‘elemental’ character, a struggle which touched the 
very vitals of the vast masses of the nation because 
it was not merely political but because it meant a 
social and economic upheaval. “The change has 
been coming over” he explained, “ever since Mahatma 
Gandhi came into Indian politics a dozen years ago. It 
may be that the kind of change Mahatmaji wanted 
was not what other people wanted, but the point was 
that any change must solve social and economic 
problems—io a nutshéll, must solve poverty and must 
place power in the hands of those who represented 
the masses.” 

What put the Englishman and European at ease 
was his clear definition of his nationalism: ‘We call 
ourselves nationalists but nationalism too in the narrow 
sense is a thing of the past, it is almost an impossible 
position today, we cannot isolate a country from the 
rest of the world. When we talk of Indian indepen- 
dence, every body knows that we do not mean that 
India will be isolated from the rest of the world. As 


soon as India is free its frst business will be to 
cultivate as many friendly relations as posible, to 
cultivate friendly contacts, cultivate intimate relation- 


ships, with the rest of the world and help as far as 
possible in the furtherance of whatever form of world 
unity there is, economic, political, social,” It is this 
expression of his creed that made him a welcome 
friend among the group of young Europeans in 
Bombay who are trying to understand sympathetically 
Indian aspiration and for that ‘object invite leaders of 


Indian thought and action in their midst from time to 
time. Their invitation to Pandit Jawaharlal to speak 
and talk to them, last week, must have opened many 
an avenue for an intimate understanding of India. 


M. D. 


Nation! Universities 


The -headmaster of Tilaka Vidyalaya thus rebukes 
me: 

“In your address to the students of the 
Gujarat Vidyapitha you congratulated ttem on their 
contribution to the national struggle for freedom 
and also mentioned the Bihar and Kashi Vidyapitha 
as institutions which had given similar contributicns. 
On this occasion too, as also on a previous one, 
you failed to include the name of another national 
Vidyapitha, viz, Tilaka Maharashtra Vidyapitha of 
Poona, This institution too made similar 
contribution to the struggle for freedom as her 
Sister institutions. : 

“T for myself cannot speak on behalf of the 
University as‘ a whole, but of my school Tilaka 
Vidyalaya, Nagpur, which is affiliated to that 
University, I can say that our school acquitted itself 
quite nobly during the period of the struggle as 
you will see from the following: 

“8 out of 11 teachers and 22 out of 30 
students above the age of 16 were sentenced to 6 
months and 1 year terms of imprisonment plus 
in two cases, fines. And though the whole of the 
staff was in jail, the usual activities of the school 
were kept going by honorary temporary helpers. Of 
those ( teachers and students ) who did not court 
imprisonment, some were managing the different 
technical branches of the school, managing the 
volunteers’ shibir, organising Khadi exhibition, 
starting a new Khadi centre, doing propaganda in 
villages etc. Of the non-combatants below 16 who 
were no less than 30 in number, their activities 
might be divided under these heads: (1) Selling 
Congress bulletins and distributing other literature, 
(2) taking out Prabhat and Sayam feries, (3) playing 
the Vidyalaya band almost daily which led every 
procession organised by the different war councils, 
(4) helping the volunteers at the shibir which was 
located in the Vidyalaya building itself.” 

I gladly publish the letter if only to advertise the 
very good work of the national school of Nagpur. 
As for the Tilaka University, I am not sure that I 
omitted to mention it on the occasion referred to. My 
speech was not previously prepared. It had to be 
delivered extempore. Whatever names I took were 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive. I can certainly 
recall many national institutions which rendered great 
service during the struggle. My object was to show 
the very marked contrast between the Government 
institutions and the national ones and to show that 
every anna spent in the latter was an anna spent for 
Swaraj. I showed too that in the nature of things it 
could not be otherwise. However badly managed ‘the 
Congress may be, it is still that and that alone which 
can usher in Swaraj and not a Government department. 
It is once more a question: of Swadeshi v. Videshi. 
The English paraphrase is ‘a good Government is no 
substitute for self-Government.’ 

M. K. G. 
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Substance not Shadow 
(By M. K. Ganpar) 


The public are entitled to know why after having 
made repeated declarations to the contrary the 
Working Committee had passed the resolution 
requiring me (other conditions being favourable ) to 
attend the Round Table Conference if thereto required 
for the presentation of the Congress position. 

Ordinarily a member of the Working Committee 
could not tell the. public of discussions behind its 
resolutions, their defeated amendments or counter 
resolutions. But in the. present case the Working 
Committee has made an exception ard authorised me 
to take the public into confidence in order that I 
might clear my position and also explain that of the 
Working Committee. 


It was my essentially democratic nature which in 
spite of my very strong objection, impelled me to 
submit to the resolution. One may not make a 
principle of every objection and, if not carried, block 
the way by threatening to retire from an institution or 
by refusing submission to the opinion of the majority. 
I therefore fcught the Working Committee, reminded 
it of my repeated public and private declarations and 
moved informally a resolution myself which I thought 
was far more consistent- and desirable in the national 
interest. But I could not catry with me the majority 
who thought that rot to attend the Conference by 
reason of the failure of a communal settlement would 
be to play into the hands of the enemy and expose 
the Committee to unnecessary misrepresentation. 

Though there is much to be said for the majority 
view, I regard mine to be safer and more truly in 
consonance with the Lahore resolution on the 
communal question. There was, in my Opinion, sound 
reasoning behind my declaration that I should not 
attend the Round Table Conference if there was no 
agreed settlement of the communal question. Absence 
of it would mean absence of unity and absence of 
unity would deprive the national demand of the 
strength required to secure its acceptance, 

My proposition therefore before the Working 
Committee was that agreed settlement failing, the 
Congress siiould give up the hope of winning a Swaraj 
constitution by the way of the present Round Table 
Conference and should wait till all the communities 
were satistied to adopt a purely rational solution. The 
Congress could meanwhile further consolidate its 
position and work with greater concentration for the 
masses including all the communities and thus make 
the toilers of all the other communities regard the 
Congress as theirs as the Hindus do. 

This does not mean giving up the Struggle for 
freedom. 

It all depends upon what we 
through Purna Swaraj. If we mean an awakening 
among the masses, a knowledge among them of their 
true interest and ability to serve that interest against 
the whole world and if through Purna Swaraj we 


mean by and want 


want harmony, freedom from aggression from within 
or without and a progressive improvement in the 
economic condition of the masses, we can gain oe 
end without political power and. by directly acting 
upon the powers that be. One form of direct action 
is adult suffrage. The second and more potent form 
is Satyagraha. It can easily be shown that whatever is 
needful and can be gained by political power can 
perhaps be more quickly and more certainly enue 
by Satyagraha. If such is the case and if in eee 
all attempt to secure an honourable settlement c . 
communal question fails, it is obvious that we i 

give up the attempt to secure a Swaraj atcha 8 
the present moment. It is better and quicker to wait 
till the Congress has become equally popular with the 
other communities than to attempt to force Swaraj 
through higbly artificial surroundings. If the Conuress 
means what it says, it cannot be long gaining the 
adherence of all the other communities. Meanwhile 
the Congress must fulfil its mission of representing 
the starving millions by fighting for their relief, if it 
cannot do so by gaining power then by gaining that 
relief through the government existing at the moment. 
Whilst discussing this probability with English friends, I 
was reminded that this position was hardly fair, not to 
take the power to make the. reforms and to force the 
hands of those who cannot carry on the administration 
if they grant the reforms, in their opinion only so 
called, I pointed out the fallacy underlying the rebuke. 
The Congress is ever ready to take the power if it is 
given to it but the Congress is too weak to seize 
power from unwilling hands in the artificial surroundings 
of the Round Table Conference and that in the absence 
of real unity between the chief actors, the communities. 


Tne Congress wants the substance not the shadow. 
It can therefore wait for the shadow of power, it 
cannot wait for the substance of freedom which the 
dumb millions so badly need and can understand. 


I have placed before the public the main part of 
the argument I placed before the Working Commitiee. 
It failed to convince its majority. It may fail therefore 
to convince too the majority of ‘the public. Nevertheless 
my position will probably be the same as now if aud 
when the Conference fails to meet the Congress 
Position. 

But having accepted the resolution of the Working 
Committee, I shall faithfully carry it out and work at 
the Conference with all possible zeal, if I am destined 
to attend it. I should not reject real power if it is real. 
I should put my whole soul into working for it. But 
I have wisdom and patience enough to wait for it if 
necessary and know that such waiting may be a 
process of hastening. 


Colour Bar in Edinburgh 


The honorary secretary, Edinburgh Indian Asso. 
ciation writes: 


“It will be recalled that in 1927 all the cafes, 
restaurants and dance halls, imposed the colour 
ban, but after representations being made to 
various authorities a compromise was reached and 
soon after the ban was raised, again this year two 
cafes in Edinburgh have renewed the colour ban. 
These two cafes (Strand Cafe and Cafe Teria ) 
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refuse to admit coloured s:udents as a _ whole 

without any reasons. Edinburgh Indian Association 

approached the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Students Representative Council of Edinburgh 

University, but so far no action has been taken by 

them and the colour ban still continues.” 

The Hon. Secretary does not say why the two 
Cafes have restored the ban or why it was origivally 
introduced. Denial of the use of refreshment rocms 
in the West is an inconvenience of which we in India 
can have no adequate corcep'ion. Intense public 
agitation is the only way to deal wi:h this prejudice. 
The Edinburgh Indian Association will do well to 
supaly the public with full facts. M. K. G. 


The Law of Swadeshi 
( By M. K. Ganpat) 

is the law of laws enjoined by the 
Spiritual laws, like Nature’s laws need 
no enacting; they are self-acting. But through ignorance 
or other causes man often neglects or disobeys them. 
It is then that vows are needed to steady one’s course. 
A man who is by temperament a vegetarian needs no 
vow to strengthen his vegetarianism. For, the sight 
of animal food, instead cf tempting him would only 
excite his disgust. The law of Swadeshi is ingrained 
in the basic nature of man but it has today sunk into 
oblivion. Hlence the necessity for the vow of 
Swadeshi. In its ultimate and spiritual sense Swadeshi 
stands for the final emancipation of the human soul 
from its earthly bondage. For, this earthly tabernacle 
is not its natural or permanent abode, it is a hindrance 
in its onward journey, it siands in the way of its 
realising its oneness with other lives. A  votary of 
Swadeshi therefore, in his striving to identify himself 
with the entire creation seeks to be emancipated from 
the bondage of the physical body. 


If this interpretation of Swadeshi be correct then 
it follows that is votary wiil as a first duty dedicate 
himself to the service of his immediate neighbours. 
This involves exclusion or even sacrifice of the 
interests of the rest but the exclusion or the sacrifice 
would be apparent only. Pure service of one’s 
neighbours can never, from its very nature result in 
disservice to those who are remotely situated, rather 
the contrary. ‘As with the individual so with the 
Universe’ is an unfailing principle which we would 
do well to lay to heart. On the other hand a man 
who ailows himself to be lured by ‘the distant scene’ 
and runs to the ends of the earth for service, is not 
only foiled in his ambition but fails in his duty 
towards his neighbours also. Take a concrete instance. 
In the particular place where I live I have certain 
persons as my _ neighbours, some telations and 
dependants. Naturally, they all feel, as they have a 
right to, that they have a claim on me and look to 
me for help and support. Suppose now I leave them 
all at once and set out to serve people in a distant 
place. My decision would throw my little world of 
neighbours and dependants out of gear while my 
gratuitous knight-errantry would more likely than not 
disturb the atmosphere in the new place. Thus a 
culpable neglect of my immediate neighbours and an 
unintended disservice to the people whom I wish to 
serve would be the first fruits of my violation of the 
Principles of Swadeshi. 


Swadeshi 
present age. 
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a germ 


It is not difficult to multiply such instances. That 
is why the Gita says: “It is better to die performing 
one’s duty or Swadharma, but Paradharma, oF 
another's duty, is fraught with danger.” Interpreted in 
terms of one’s physical environment this gives us the 
law of Swadeshi. What the Gita says with regard to 
Swadharma equally applies to Swadeshi also, one 
Swadesbi is Swadharma applied to one’s immediate 
environment. 


It is only when the doc’rine of Swadechi is wrongly 
understocd that mischief results, e.g. it would be 
a travesty of the doctrine of Swadeshi, if to coddle 
my family I set about grabbing money by all means 
fair or foul. The law of Swadeshi requires me no 
more than to discharge my _ legitimate obligations 
towards my family by just means, and the attempt to 
do so will reveal to me the Universal Code of conduct. 
The practice of Swadeshi can never do harm to any 
one and if it does it is not Swadharma but egotism 
that moves mé. 


There may come occasions when a votary of 
Swadeshi may be called upon to sacrifice his family 
at the altar of universal service. Such an act of willing 
immolation will then constitute the highest service 
rendered to the family. “ Whosoever wants to save 
his life will lose it, and whosoever loses his life for 
the Lord’s sake will find it,” holds good for the family 
group no less than the individual. Take another 
instance. Supposing there is an outbreak of the plague in 
my village and in trying to serve the victims of the 
epidemic I, my wife and children and all the rest of 
my family are wiped out of existence, then in inducing 
those dearest and nearest to join me I will not have 
acted as the destroyer of my family but on the 
contrary as its truest friend. In Swadeshi there is BS 
room for selfishness, or if there is selfishness in it, it 
is of the highest type which is not different from the 
highest altruism. Swadeshi in its purest form is the 
acme of universal service. 


It was by following this line of argument that I 
hit upon Khadi as a necessary and the most important 
corollary of the principle of Swadeshi in its application 
to society. ‘“‘ What is the kind of service,” I asked 
myself, “that the teeming millions of India most need 
at the present time, that can be easily understood and 
appreciated by all, that is easy to perform and will 
at the same time enable the crores of our semi-starved 
countrymen to live,” and the reply came that it Is 
the universalisation of Khadi or the spinning wheel 
alone that can fulfil these conditions. 


Let no one suppose that the practice of Swadeshi 
through Khadj would harm the foreign mill-owners. 
A thief who is weaned from his vice or is made to 
return the property that he has stolen is not harmed 
thereby, on the contrary he is the gainer consciously 
in the one case, unconsiously in the other. Similarly if 
all the opium addicts or the drunkards in the world 
were to shake themselves free from their vice, the 
canteen keepers or the opium vendors who would be 
deprived of their customers could not be said to be 
losers. They would be the gainers in the truest sense 
of the word. The elimination of tbe ‘wages of sin’ 
is never a loss either to the individual concerned or 
to society; it is pure gain. 
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It is the greatest delusion to suppose that the duty 
of-Swadeshi begins and ends with merely spinning so 
much yarn any how and wearing Khadi made from it. 
Khadi is the first indispensable step towards the 
discharge of Swadeshi Dharma towards society. One 
often meets men who wear Khadi but in all other 
things indulge their taste for foreign manufactures 
with a vengeance. Such men cannot be said to be 
practising Swadeshi. They are simply following the 
fashion. A votary of Swadeshi will carefully study 
his environmevt and try to help his neighbours 
wherever possible by giving preference to local 
manufactures even if they are of an inferior grade or 
dearer in price than things manufactured elsewhere. 
He will try to remedy their defects but will not give 
them up because of their defects and take to foreign 
manufactures. 

But even Swadeshi like any oth-r good thing can 
be ridden to death if it is made-a fetish. That is a 
danger that must be guarded against. ‘To reject foreiga 
manufactures merely because tbey are foreign and to 
go on wasting national time and money to promote 
manufactures in one’s country for which it is not 
suited would be criminal folly and a negation of 
the Swadeshi spirit. A true votary of Swadeshi will 
never harbour ill-will towards the foreigner, he will 
not be moved by antagonism towards anybody on 
earth. Swadeshism is not a cult of hatred. It is a 
doctrine of selfless service that has its roots in the 
purest Ahimsa, 7. e. love. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


With Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
In Bardoli Villages 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan Saheb has never been 
so happy as when in the Bardoli vilages where I had 
the privilege of accompauying him. He congratulated 
the villagers on the heroic suffering they had gone 
through and comforted them by saying that his own 
province had also similarly suffered. He did not in the 
least regret the terrible suffering. It was even human to 
dislike those that had been responsible for carrying on 
a reign of terror but that was not how he liked to 
look at it. He felt thankful that God had put them 
on their mettle, 

Of the villages Vedchhi naturally enough attracted 
Khan Saheb’s attention most. This 
Saheb remarked to me at the end of the day’s tour: 
‘I wish the Workers and Peasants parties could take 
a leaf from Vedchhi. The work done there is far 
more important than all our voluminous output of talk 
and writing on the question of the amelioration of the 
tmasses. But I shall not dwell longer on Vedchhi 
about which much has been written in the pages of 
Young India time and again. Suffice it to say that 
Vedchhi has lived up to its reputation of having 
transformed the lives of the neighbouring Raniparaj 
villagers by universalising Khadi in the wake of 
which prohibition has followed as a matter of course 


and it was this solid work that appealed to the brave 
lsader from the Frontier. 


In Bombay 
At Bombay Khan Saheb was the cynosure of all 
eyes. He stayed with Gandhiji. The Pathans of 
Bombay turned up in their numbers. It was an 
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impressive sight. They did obeisance by kissing his 
hand and then sat around him, some of 
them for hours, listening to his advice. And he had 
plenty of it for them. As he told me later on, he 
exhorted them to develop a sevse of responsibility 
and live as peaceful citizens. Their expression of 
loyalty to him was touching. It showed the Bombay 
Pathan at his best. 


But the Muslim public meeting at Dongri has left a 
bitter taste in his mouth. He attended the meeting 
only as a matter of duty. His heart was pot in it, 
He bad come to know earlier in the day that there 
was likely to be a disturbance of some kind at the 
meeting. He would fain have abstained from going 
to the meeting, but he could not do so without 
causing great disappointment. The disturbance during 
his speech as well as Dr. Mahmud’s, and the murder 
in cold blood of an innocent Hindu who had been 
drawn to the meeting by the announcement that 
Pandit Jawaharlal ard _ others would be speaking, 
must indeed have considerably lowered Bornbay 
in his estimation. He gave expression to his 
pain and sorrow in the following words at the 
meeting “I am sorry to see this hostile 
demonstration. Is it by such unmannerly conduct that 
you wish to welcome us, your guests of the evening? 
Don’t you realise that such conduct can only bring 
discredit upon you? It is behaviour such as tbis that 
will lead you to ruin. I earnestly beseech you to 
ponder over what you are doing. It is not thus that 
you will carry conviction to anybody. This is not 
how Islam has taught you to behave,” It was from 
a sense of ‘deep humiliation that he spoke. He had 
also that very day heard the malicious accusatioa 
that Muslims received bribes from the Congress. 
He has resented this bitterly and spoke with scathing 
sarcasm: "I would ask Musalmans to seriously 
consider their position in view of this charge levelled 
against them. It amounts to this that assuming 
the accusation to be true we Musalmans have 
no conscience, no patriotism of our own. We work 
for money, for those who pay us. We serve the 
Government for money and we serve the Congress for 
money. What a sorry figure we cut! Such is the 
meaning of the libel. If you think that the libel 
is undeserved then what are you doing for the 
liberation of your country? What did Islam come 
into this world for? To help the afflicted, the down- 
trodden, to bring food and raiment to the needy. 
Have we in the past year followed this teachiug of 
Islam? The English rule over us all. They need no 
help from you. They are not downtrodden. Yet we 
have been only too eager to stand by the Government 
and we have woefully neglected our duty towards our 
own brethren, the Hindus, whom we have allowed to 
carry on the fight of liberty almost singlehanded. 
This is the very negation of the teaching of Islam 
which asks us always to side with the weaker party. 
Musalmans are bound by their faith to assist in every 
just campaign of liberty. Indeed we ought to be the 
torch-bearers in the country’s struggle for Independence, 
A lesser position is inconsistent with our traditions 
and the teachings of our religion. And yet how have 
we acquitted ourselves? Very poorly, indeed.” 


D. M. G. 
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Hindi in the South 


It was a good sigh that at the same time as the 
Tamil Nadu Conference a Hindi Prachar Conference 
too was held. The people of the Southern presidency 
aré under promise to send for the next year Congress 
delegates who would speak and understand Hindi. If 
we were not living in artificial conditions, the people 
living in the South will not consider the learning of 
Hindi as a strain on them, much less a superfluity. 
It is surely more necessary for them to learn Hindi 
than; for the Hindi-speaking population to learn the 
Southern languages. There are two speaking and 
understanding Hindi against one speaking the Southern 
languages in all India. There must be for all India a 
common language of inter-provincial contact in addition 
to, mot in the place of, the provincial language or 
languages. It can only be Hindi-Hindustani. Some who 
altogether dismiss the masses from their minds would 
regard English not merely as an alternative but the 
only possible medium. This proposition would be 
unthinkable but for the hypnotic influence of foreign 
domination. For the masses of the South who must 
take an ever-growing part in national affairs, what can 
‘be easier—learning Hindi which has -many words in 
common with their languages and which at once gives 
them access practically to the whole of the North oro 
Jearn English a wholly foreign tongue spoken only by a 


select few? The choice really depends upon one’s! 


conception of Swaraj. If it is to be of and for only 
the English knowing Indians, English is undoubtedly 
the common medium. If it is to be for and of the 
starving millions, of the illiterate millions, of the illiterate 
women, of the suppressed untouchables, Hindi is 
the only possible common language. Those who 
think like me will therefore welcome the report of 
the great progress made by Hindi during the past 
twelve years of the existence of organised propaganda. 
Here is the record of work during the period: 
“‘ Number of those who have taken to the 


study of Hindi, 4,00,000: 


” », acquired a working 
knowledge of it, 2,50,000 
appeared for our 
: : Bee sciond. 11,000 
os » passed the exami- 
nations, 10,000 
” readers published by the 
Sabha in its own Press, 3,00,000 
” ” sold, 2,50,000 
Varieties of books published, 35 
(All of them have gone through numerous 
editions, one through 12.) 
Number of centres at which Hindi has. been 
taught so far, 400 
” ” working now (total) 150 
” ” ve under direct, 
control, rise 
” 9 where Examinations 
were held in Feb. ’31, 113 
a teachers trained so far, 250 
Total funds raised and spent so far, Rs. 2,50,000 
‘5 si from North India, 9s ag DOOO 
a » South India, » 95,000” 


Let us hope that during this year of grace the 
progress will be still more rapid and that the finance 
will be found wholly by the South. It will be a test of 
the desire of the South to learn the national language 
and to, make India one indivisible whole. M. K. G, 
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Notes 
Swaraj for Ceylon 

A Ceylon correspondent asks the tollowing strange 
questions: 

“Is it safe for any country ruled vy another 
nation to clamour for Swaraj when it ‘is not 
making any real endeavour to make itself 
economically free ? To be more precise the Youth 
of Ceylon and some elders also, demand immediate 
Swaraj for Ceylon, But economically she is a 
bankrupt country. All the cloth needed comes either 
from England or from Japan and a little from India. 
Paddy and rice, the staple food of the country, 
mostly comes from India and Burma: so also almost 
all the foodstuffs come from outside. Though 
there is a general maxim that “‘Swaraj is the 
birth-right of every nation,” yet under the above 
circumstances, would you advise us to carry on a 
boycott against the Government and demand self- 
government ? Is there any hope of our getting help 
from India to make us free if India attains  self— 
government before Ceylon ?” 

I do not know that Ceylon is a bankrupt island or 
that it is necessarily bankrupt because it does not 
manufacture all its own cloth or grow all the grains it 
eats. But assuming that Ceylon is as the correspon- 
dent describes, it is all the greater reason for being 
free. Possibly Ceylon’s economic condition is bad, if 
it is bad, because of its dependence I cannot conceive 


of a single occasion when slavery or dependence can 
be preferable to Swaraj or freedom. 


So far as India’s help is concerned, when India is 
free, whether she will or no, her freedom will 
automatically spur Ceylon to deliverance, if it does not 
actually bring it. India’s freedom must mean more 
freedom to her neighbours and even other countries in 
the East as her slavery or dependence means a 
hindrance to their growth. Disease among neighbours 
can never be an advantage. And a diseased continent 
like India must be a perpetual menace to her neigh- 
bours. Dependence is perhaps the greatest disease. 
Mere physical illness is any day preferable to the 


illness of the soul. The latter brings in its train all 
kinds of physical afflictions and worse. : G. 


Poverty under British Rule 
That our country has not gained in wealth and 
income measured by money ( assuming that there is 


no dispute as to this measure of Wealth in economics ) 
may be evidenced in some such way as follows: 


1. Mr. Atkinson ( Journal of Statistical Society June 
1902 ) estimated the income per head of the population 
of British India at Rs. 25 per head in 1875, at Rs. 35 
per head in 1895, Our own calculation has been 
Rs. 44 per head in 1914: and Rs. 75 to 80 per 
head in 1925, Findlay Shirras calculates it at 
Rs. 100 in 1924 or 1925. If an estimate of the income 
per head of British India is made today it would again 


be found to come down to Rs.50 to Rs.55 per 
head. Now the index number of our price level was 


about 96 in 1899: it would be roughly 150 today, 
it was the same about 1914. These figures would 
show that the income of the people of British India 
has not increased under British Rule between 1899 
and 1930; our money income may show an increase 
from Rs, 35 to Rs.55, but the purchasing power of 


the rupee today is very much less than what it was 
in 1899, 


15] 


2. But this story of figures of income I would not 
stress. I would rather point co the more serious 
consequences of British Rule so far as the occupational 
distribution of our population is concerned. The 
census figures show that our agricultural population 
was 67% in 1907, is 73% now, add to this another 
10%. It is nearer 83% than 73% because those who 
ate returned as engaged in industry are mostly 
dependent on agriculture and are taking to industry as 
part time occupation: and there is a 4% of unclassed 
population that is also dependent on the soil. This is 
enough to show that in a machine age our craftsmen, 
and hand-workers are completely ruined and thrown 
back on the soil. Our machine industry has not 
developed and has not absorbed the craftsmen. This 
means the creation of a permanent class of 
unemployed, a problem much worse than the problem 
of the unemployed in other countries, 


P. A. Wadia 


6 
Japanese or British > 
That from the economic standpoint (and that is 
the only standpoint important for the millions ) 
boycott of Japanese cloth is much the most important 
is clear from the following letter from Sjt. H. P. Modi, 
President, Bombay Mill-owners’ Association : 

“The piecegoods coming into this country 
from abroad may be divided into four important 
classifications, namely, Grey, Bleached, Coloured 
and Artificial Silk goods. I have taken out the 
figures of the imports of each of these classes 
from both the United Kingdom and Japan for the 
last 4 months of 1930 and the first 4 months of 
1931, and give them below: 


United Kingdom Japan 
Last 4 First 4 Last 4 First 4 
months months months months 
1930 1931 1980 1981 
(in millions of yards) 
Grey goods 18 18 53 7 i 
Bleached 39 66 8 14 
Coloured 28 a2 16 28 
Art. Silk piecegoods ... ane 7 24 
Total 85 116 84 143 


“From this statement, it will be seen that, 
except in the bleached goods trade (which was 
formerly a monopoly), Great Britain practically 
stands where she did a few months ago, though 
her trade has been recently showing some 
improvement. In the case of Japanese goods, 
however, the position is strikingly different. In 
grey goods, Japanese imports have increased by 
45%; in bleached and coloured goads by 75%; and 
in artificial silk goods by over 240%. In bleached 
goods and artificial silk piecegoods, the imports 
during the first 4 months of this year have been 
at a higher rate than ever before, and in grey and 
coloured goods the figures are. rapidly approaching 
pre-boycott levels, and the indications are that they 
will eventually overtake them. It is conceivable 
that in the end Japanese goods may largely take 
the place of Lancashire goods—they constitute even 
now the largest volume of imports—and India may 
find herself in an even worse position than before. 

“For many years it has been evident that the 


most serious competitor of the Indian textile 
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industry is Japan rather than Great Britain. That 

this is so may be judged from the fact that in 

1929-30, which may be regarded as a normal year, 

the imports of piecegoods from Great Britain were 

1248 million yards as against 1622 million yards 

in 1924~25; whereas the imrorts from Japan rose 

from 155 million yards in 1924-25 to 562 million 

yards in 1929-30, 

“Special attention must be drawn in this 
connection to the tremendous increase in the 
importations of artificial silk piecegoods from 
Japan. In the first 4 months of this year, no less 
than 24 million yards have been imported, as 
against 7 million yards in the last 4 months of 
1930. I would like to point out here that the 
bandloom industry is being even more hard hit by 
this than the mill industry, since it is estimated 
that 80% of the artificial silk yarn previously imported 
was used by the handloom industry, and only 20% 
by the mill industry, 

“Another point which I should like to 
emphasise is that practically most lines of Japanese 
goods are of coarse or medium counts, and that 
the great bulk of them could be manufactured by 
Indian mills from Indian cotton. This is not the 
case with the bulk of the piecegoods which used 
to be imported from Great Britain. 

“Strenuous attempts are at present being made 
by Indian mills to manufacture clotts to replace 
those imported from Japan, but to compete in 
price, Indian mills will have to manufacture these 
lines at a distinct loss, and this they cannot be 
expected to co unless they feel assured that their 
efforts will ultimately bear fruit through the Sublic 
conscience being aroused with regard to the 
menace of Japanese competition and the disastrous 
effects it is having on India’s interests. 

“I do not wish to burden this letter with an 
enumeration of the various causes which enable 
Japan to market her goods at such low prices. 
All that I wished to do was to point out that the 
classes of goods which Japan is importing, and the 
price at which they are sold, constitute just as 
serious a menace to the Indian industry as they 
have proved to Lancashire trade,” 

If therefore there is any laxity on the part of boycott 
workers, they will remember that emphasis on boycott 
of British cloth would be of no avail whatsoever from 
the economic viewpoint. Incidentally one can see how 
British cloth has been hit by Japanese cloth, 

M. K. G. 


Poverty under British Rule . 
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Slave Communities 


(By M. K. Gayvnr) 

We have the ‘untouchables’ the shame and 
curse of the Hindu society. But we havealso other 
communities whom we—the so-called higher classes treat 
almost as slaves and keep in quarters designed for our 
cattle. Representatives of one such community have 
addressed a letter which I condense as follows: 

“We ate representatives of the Rajwar com- 
munity living in the districts of Gaya, Patna, 
Monghvr and Palamau, in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and number about 1,00,000. 

“We belong to one of the poorest and most 
illiterate communities in the whole province, 
and are looked down upon as a low caste. 

“We are landless labourers. as not even one 
in a thousand owns even an acre of land. 

“We are being kept down so as to get utmost 
work out of us with the least expenses to the 
employers. 

“On refusal to give begar the Zamindar forth- 
with begins a suit for arrears of rent, gets decree, 
puts the jot to auction and evicts the tenant from 
the land in his possession. 

“A Rajwar child no sooner he reaches his 
6th or 7th year becomes almost the property of 
his parents’ landlord; he is made to tend the 
landlord’s cattle and do all sorts of odd jobs for 
which the landlord provides him with only his 
fooding and 4 yards of cloth per annum but the 
strongest and the'most inhuman part of the whole 
thing is that the child is never allowed to live in 
the house of his master but is compelled to go 
every night to his own house even in the woxst 
weather although the house may be a long way 
off. In fact he leads the life of a slave, a mere 
chattel of the landlord. 

“For working from 6 A. M. to 6 P.M. 
Rajwars are paid at the rate of 3 seers of 
unhusked rice per diem and no wages in cash are 
ever paid to them. 

“The amlas of Zamindars if they don’t find 
the male members in the tenant’s house and if 
the Zamindar’s man need his labour on their 
master’s behalf, the female members as well as 
the children, are made to do tbe work in his 
stead, inspite of the inconvenience it causes to the 
family. And at times it so happens that the 
. females are made to go 15 to 20 miles away 
carrying their master’s load. And if any protest 
is made against the same the inevitable result is 
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abuse, assault and violation of ‘the modesty of the 
women folk and the forcible eviction from the 
homestead. 

“The Rajwar children are not allowed to be 
sent to the primary schools and the teachers too 
are not allowed to teach the boys by the landlord. 

“Whenever there is any theft or larceny or 
dacoity or any crime whatever in the locality where 
this community is living, the first suspicion and 
the first brunt of the police enquiry must be borne 
by it, although thera may not be the slightest evidence 
for the same. The whole community has been 
subjected to tbe rules ard regulations of the 
Criminal Tribes Act for over 15 years. Under 
that Act the members of this community, if they 
want to give their sons and daughters in marriage 
to those living in a different district, they are not 
allowed, or they are obstructed in such a way by 
the authorities and caste people that it becomes 
impossible to make such alliances. 

“We have already submitted these memorials 
to the District Magistrates of Gava and Patna. 
and to the Chief Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment but we have not as yet learnt what steps 
the respective du‘horities have taken, We hope 


that you will do something to ameliorate our 
condition.” 


The letter is written for the represevtatives and 
probably also prompted by some unknown reformer 
among them, It is signed by about twenty-five 
representatives. What however matters is noi who 
wrote it but the statements made therein, if they are 
true. 

They are highly likely to be true in the main. For 
such treatment is not an isolated phenomenon of 
Bibar. Almost all the provinces have these backward, 
suppressed, slave communities. They are no heritage 
from the British, We have had them for ages and all 
the greater shame on us for that. 

We may plead a thousand excuses for their 
existence in the days gone by. But in these days of 
en'ightenment, awakening and insistence on Swaraj, 
we have no excuse for tolerating the atrocity. 
Congress workers have to take up the cause of these 
communi‘ies wherever they are fcund. They sbould 
try to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of those 
who ‘own’ these men and women. Swaraj is the 
sum total of all the activiiies that go to build up a 
free and vigorous mation conscious of the strength 
that comes from right doing. The existence of slave 
communities is a terrible wrong and must therefore be 
a hindrance in our march towards the goal. 
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Poverty under British Rule 

In my earlier letter* I pointed out one or two obvious 
tendencies that have been manifested in the economic 
life of our country as the direct or indirect result of 
British rule. (1) The income per head of the 
population even according to the most favourable 
calculations has not increased between 1896 and 
1930, (2) There bas been a loss of occupatioval 
equilibrium—and a continuosly increasing agricultural 
population, due to the destruction of the arts and 
crafts—with the result that agricultural productivity 
has suffered. 

In the next place I would quote a few figures 
bearirg on famines: 


Year Area affected in Population affected 
square miles in millions 
1888-89 3,500 1 
1891-92 50,000 7 
1896-97  2,25,000 62 
1899-1900 1,89,000 28 


Number of people employed daily on relief works 
1888-89 64,000 
1891-92  2,40,000 
1896-97 50,000 (Oct. 96) to 33,00.000 (April 97) 
1899-1900 6,88,000 (Oct. 99) to 46,00,000 (July 1900) 


These figures indicate that people with a lower 
economic status or condition areincreasing. The famine 
allowance is usually not only unattractive, but inadequate 
for supporting life. (In Madras it was one lb. of 
grain as daily wage to atlult males.) In other words 
these figures which I have drawn from Ranadive’s 
book on Population prove that the number of people 
who are on the margin of starvation is steadily 
increasing. The same tendency is indicated by 
the mortality due to Malaria, a preventable disease, but 
which took away 18 millions pecple b-tween 1901-1921. 
The total Plague mortality was orly 8 millions between 
1901-21. The vitality of the people is so low that they 


cannot resist the ravages of a preventable disease 
like Malaria. 


Then in estimating the growing poverty of the 
country we should take into account the annual drain 
of capital and savings (to-day £40 millions per 
year ) for which we get a return only in the shape of 
services—civil and military. If this amount was not 
exported (it is exported in the form of commodities, 
food and raw materials) it would remain within the 
country and be an addition to our annual income. I 
know I am on somewhat controversial ground. But 
I would be bold enough to maintain that if peace 
and security Cor law and order ) can only be obtained 
under British rule at a cost which drives increasing 
numbers to the starvation level, anarchy with all its 
evils may not be so bad an alternative as it is usually 
supposed to be; and after all this may not be the only 
alternative. The drain is not merely confined to 
the Home charges, it includes about £ 60 millions 
more ¢€v2ry year—freight charges, insurance charges, 
profits of sterling capital companies etc, We are 
exporting to the extent of £ 100 millions every year 
our capital and savings. Perhaps the situation is 


*This appeared in Young India of the 18th June as a note 
under the same caption as above, 
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worse, and we may te exporiing what, if it remained 
within the country, might be regarded as part of 
subsistence minimum. I would challenge anyone to 
stow a parallel to this process of impoverishment in 
history. 
P. A. Wadia 


Do They Enjoy Privileges ? 
(Specially contributed) 


I 

It is the barest truth to say that in every walk of 
life “the Englishman by reason of his belonging to the 
ruling class occupies a privileged position" and tbat 
“he has risen upon the ruin of India’s commerce and 
indus‘ry.” The words, in fact, are csly a paraphrase 
of the impartial testimony of H. H. Wilson, the 
British historian of India, that “the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down 
and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal. terms.”, 


British trade in India is a legacy from the East 
India Company, the history of whcse transactions, in 
its later days, come to be the history of British India, 


To know the secret of the strength of the British 
commercial giant, one must go back to the period 
when the foundations of British rule in India were 
being laid. One will find him carrying on private trade 
even though in the employ of the East Ind'a Company, 
claiming all sor:s of rights and privileges including 
exemption from all duties and committing, to quote the 
words of Mr. Verelst, who was a Governor iu Calcutta, 
“infinite oppressions."” Even Warren Hastings felt - 
compelled to protest against “the oppression committed 
under the sanction of the English name.” English 
agents trampled on the authority of the Nabob’s 
government and forced transactions at the point of the - 
bayonet. Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics, righty 
remarks : 


, 


“The Anglo-Indians of the last 18th century— 
‘birds of prey and passage,’ as they were styled 
by Burke—showed themselves only a shade less 
crue] than their prototypes of Peru and Mexico. 
Imagine how black must have been their deeds, 
when even the Directors of the Company admitted 
that ‘the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade 
have been obtained by a scene of the most 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was ever 
knowr in any age or country.’ Conceive the 
atrocious state of society described by Vansittart, 
who tells us that the English compelled the natives 
to buy or sell at just what rates they pleased, on 
pain of flogging or confinement.” 
Thus the foundations laid, and even though 
the Company was abolished in 1858 the identity, for 
all practical purposes, between British ruling and 
commercial interests was not destroyed and it remains. 


were 


It was mainly as a result of this virtual identity 
that Upper Burma was annexed to the 
Indian Empire and the cost charged to India. As 
usual in such cases, the agitation began with 
complaints of misrule against the King of Surma. 
The British Cabinet advised the Indian Government 
to be “slow to precipitate a crisis.” The British 
merchants, however, could not wait. At a public 
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meeting held at Rangoon in October, 1884, they 
urged annexation. The sins of the king were 
deliberately exaggerated to rouse public opinion in 
England and the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
addressed a circular letter to different Chambers in 
Great Britain, desiring them to bring pressure to bear 
on the British Cabinet. Taking advantage of a petty 
quarrel between the King ot Ava and a British 
Company which had for years past worked the 
Ningyan teak forests and which had, according to a 
judgment of the High Court of Ava, defraud.d the 
king of revenue amounting to £ 75,000, Lord 
Dufferin’s Government commenced hostilities in 
November, 1885, and annexed Burma to India on 
January 1, 1886. Burma affords a glaring instance in 
which British Imperialism made itself the spearhead 
of British capitalist interests and saddled the cost on 
the Indian taxpayer. 


Not in the field of trade alone has it been the 
policy of the Government to favour men of its own 
race at the cost of Iedians and to deny to the latter 
legitimate opportunities of serving their motherland in 
the various spheres of human activity. The history of 
British rule in India is one long record of promises of 
absolute equality ‘made to the heart and broken to the 
ear;’ and there is hardly a Government department in 
which Indians are not the victims of racial discrimination 
in one way or another. 


Indians have been and are debarred from obtaining 
certain posts simply because of their colour. We 
cannot forget what opposition there was, even from 
the King—Emperor, Edward VII, to the appointment 
of the late Lord Sinha to the Executive Councillorship 

~ of the Government of India. Until last year, no Indian 
was deemed capable enough to be a member of the 
Railway Board, and even now there is no permanent 
member on it. Similarly, no Indian has been considered 
suitable for the post of the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of a Port Trust in the whole of India despite the fact 
that Britishers, absolutely inexperienced in port 
administration, are chosen for such posts. This shows 
how the colour bar continues to operate in India 
against the sons of the land, so far as_ higher 
appointments are concerned. The strenuous and 
persistent fight that Indian public men and legislators 
have bad to. put up all these years for Indianisation 
proves the truth of the contention that in the 
administration of the country an Indian is a mere clerk. 
In fact, this has been said in so many words by some 
of those who have seen service as Ministers under the 
Reforms and who have found themselves invariably 
dominated by their I. C, S. Secretaries, who have 
direct access to the Governors and enjoy their confidence 
to a far greater extent than their chiefs. 


Supplementary to the policy of the Government is 
the discriminating behaviour of British trade itself 
which combined with its strong privileged position 
effectively keeps Indians out and prevents their full 
growth. In the lines that follow we shall try to 
furnish some information on this and the other points, 
though the instances that are given are only illustrative 
and names for obvious reasons have mostly been 
withheld. As one compares the present with the past, 
one notices that the methods of exploitation are not so 


crude as in 1765 but then they cut with far greater 
Precision and on a much wider scale. 
Cotton 


The writer bas referred to the cot!on industry. It 
is the most unfortunate instance, from his point of 
view, because it is in this more than in any other 


industry that the Britisher has made use of his 
privileged position and his political supremacy to 
throtde an indigencus industry. In the face of the 


imposition of prohibi ive duties in England, the keeping 
of the Indian market free, the levy of a cotton excise 
duty on Indian piecegoods and of preferential duties on 
British piecegoods, it is preposterous to argue that 
British commercial interests are -established in this 
country by fair methods and open competition, without 
any undue assistance from the Suate. 


The Government of India, from the very beginning, 
identified themselves with the interests of the English 
cotton indus:ry as against the Indian. As evidence of 
this, we have the hisiory of the cotton import and excise 
duiies. As early as 1861, the Finance Member of the 
Government of India wrote in defence of the reduction 
which he had made in the duty on British cotton gocds: 
(1) The duty injuriously affected the interests of 
British) manufacturers and commerce . . - (4) 
the determination of the fiscal policy of India depended 
upon England, thus a tax in India injurious - in 
operation to British interests has not the slightest 
chance of being tolerated ... . (7) and lastly, | 
confess that in the present state of things in Lancashire 
(trade depression owing to the Civil War), I should 
be very unwilling to postpone for a single day apy. 
benefit they may get from reduction.’’ This was just 
the beginning. The policy was extended till in 1882 
all duties on cotton goods were removed. In 1894, 
when the fall in the sterling value of the rupee 
rendered fresh taxation necessary, a 5% ad valorem 
duty was re-imposed on cotton manufactures, but at 
the same time an excise duty of 5% was imposed on 
all yarns of 20S, and above, spun in power milis in 
India. A more atrocious legislation followed in 1896, 
when the import duty was. reduced to 34% and a 
countervailing excise duty of 34% was imposed upon 
cotton piecegoods woven in Indian mills. This 
unprecederted act of fiscal injustice was done again in 
the interests of Lancashire. The London Times 
commenting upon Lancashire’s agitation of 1917-18 
for an increase in the Excise Duty, made the following 
vehement, but honest, remarks: 


“The Indian cotton excise duty has always 
been politically, economically, and above all morally 
indefensible. It hasbeen deeply resented from the 
outset and has remained an open sore. Tne plea 
that ‘the poor Hindu’ will have to pay more for 
his clothing is merely nonsensical. At the bidding 
of Lancashire, the Hindu peasant has had to pay 
more for his clothing for twenty years because 
although it is made in his own country, it is sub- 
ject to an excise duty. ” 


The duty was finilly abolished in 1926 after a 
persistent agitation of three decades, But this was 
followed by the appreciation of exchange and 
subsequently by the concession of preference to 
British piecegoods in the tariff schedule, 
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A Gentle Rebuke 
(By M, K. Ganpat ) | 

C, Rajagopalachari’s eagle eye sees everything that 
appears in print about the drink evil He sawa 
report of my very innocent speech at the village of 
Marcli* where the other day I laid the foundation of a 
weaving institute. I had there attempted to show the 
connection that exists between factory labour and 
drink and said how Mithubehn Petit had, whilst doing 
prohibition work, discovered that if the people who 
ceased to visit the liquor shops she picketted were to 
be permanently weaned from drink, they should have 
.some ambition provided in life, some work found 
for them during their idle hours. I then showed 
how she found such occupation in hand-spinning and 
weaving, I further went on to show that if people 
had to do excessive labour, they would want some 
stimulant and illustrated it by an experience from my 
own life when during the Boer War I had to issue 
from the commissariat rations of rum for those bearers 
who were used to drink and who pleaded with me 
for rum which, they said, would enable ‘them to bear 
the fatigue and resume next day’s march. Of course, 
this was a superstition. But superstitions die hard. 


Rajagopalachari feared that the report that he had 
read would be distorted to yield all kinds of meanings 
favourable to the opponents of prohibition. His fear 
has been justified. I have received embarrassing 
congratulations on my conversion to sanity. They 
embarrass me because I am not conscious of the 
conversion imputed to me, I feel like a man who 
falsely reported to have died reads his obituary notices 
and blushes to have the virtues he never knew he had 
possessed. 

Let me therefore re-declare my faith in undiluted 
prohibition before I land myself in deeper water If 
I was appointed dictator for one hour for all India, 
the first thing I would do would be to close without 
compensation all the liquor shops, destroy all the 
toddy palms such as I know them in Gujarat, compel 
factory owners to produce humane conditions for their 
workmen and open refreshment and recreation rooms 
where these workmen would get innocent drinks and 
equally innocent amusements, I would close down 
tue factories if the owners pleaded want of funds. 
Being a teetotaller I would retain my sobriety in spite 
of the possession of one hour’s dictatorship and there- 
fore arrange for the examination of my European 
friends and diseased persons who may be in medical 
meed of brandy and the like at State expense by 
medical experts and where necessary they would receive 
certificates which would entitle them to obtain the 
prescribed quantity of the fiery waters from certified 
chemists. The rule will apply mutatis mutandis to 
intoxicating drugs. 

For the loss of revenue from drinks, I would 
straightway cut down the military expenditure and 
expect the Commander-in-Chief to accommodate himself 


— 


“Maroli is a small village about 12 miles from Surat in the 


South, 


————— 
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to the new condition in the best way he can. The 
workmen left idle by the closing of factories, I would 
remove to model farms to be immediately opened as 
far as possible in the neighbourhood of the factories 
unless I was advised during that brief hour that the 
State could profitably run the factories under the 
required conditions avd could therefore take over 
from the owners. 


Terrible if True 
(By M. K. Ganpat ) 
I take the following from a complaint 
picketting: 

“In rural areas there is definite evidence that 
everything short of physical violence has been 
resorted to by volunteers. Would-be customers 
are obstructed, abused and generally harassed, and 
toddy-shop renters bave been put to considerable 
loss and in some instances have been so di-couraged 
that they have ceased to get trees marked for 
tapping and closed their shops rather than suffer 
farther indignities. The Congress office in 
Tellichery issued summonses to the principal renters 
to appear before them and few had the courage 
to disobey. Those who appeared were summarily 
told to close their shops, and when they asked for 
compensation they were told that Congress would 
do nothing for them.” 


about 


If these complaints are true this picketting should 
be suspended immediately. Though as soon as I had 
this complaint I wrote inquiring about the allegations, 
I thought it was better for the sake of workers in 
general to publish the complaint. It may be mentioned 
that sontewhat similar complaints have been recedved 
regarding cloth picketting too. I can but repeat the 
warping I have issued in these pages that it would 
be better for the Congress, better for the cause of 
prohibition, whether of intoxicating drinks and drags or 
foreign cloth, that we ceased picketting altogether 
than that there was the slightest departure from the 
terms of the Delhi Settlement. If picketting cannot 
remain peaceful, it should be abandoned altogether. 


It is being discovered that the more effective method 
is to pay house to house visit and meet the drunkards, 
opium-eaters or foreign cloth users in their own homes 
and explain to them the evil of the use of any of the 
three things. There may be also addresses at street 
corners and distribution of leaflets. Prabhat Pheries 
too can do this propaganda through Swadeshi and 
anti-drink and drug songs. Foreiga cloth boycott may 
also be assisted by door to door hawking of Khadi, 
registering orders and organising the weaving of self. 
spun yarn. Such levelling up the atmosphere cannot but 
affect the use of drinks and drugs and foreign cloth. 


The Other Side 


But how if these charges are in the main or 
wholly untrue. I know that in Gujarat there is a 
tendency growing up to molest peaceful picketters 
and what is more mischievous, still there is going on 
an unrestrained sale of liquor at odd hours and in 
odd places under cover of the law. Sjt. C. Rajagopala- 
chari who is the General Secretary of the Temperance 
League in the place vacated by Mr. Anderson and 
who is a politician only because he is a_ social 
reformer is convinced that in the South a deliberate 
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policy of repression of strictly peaceful picketting bas 
been launched in the shape of faked prosecutions and 
physical interference. From Ludhiana, Ambala, Muttra 
and elsewhere come authentic reports of lathi charges 
and the like. I have deliberately refrained from 
publishing these statements of which the various 
orgavisations have furnished me with a full record. 
Besides this, there are complaints pouring in about other 
matters, I can only give the assurance to the public 
that not one of these has escaped my attention. But 
I cannot carry on a public propaganda at the same 
time that I am carrying on delicate negotiations with 
the Central Government from and through which I 
expect to gain relief if not all of these 
cases. 

Meanwhile I must ask ali Congress workers to be 
patiest. They must not allow themselves to be provoked 
into civil disobedience. It is never the first, it is 
always the last resort. We must exhaust all the 
intermediate processes before we can take up that last 
sovereign remedy. Whilst the Settlement lasts, we 
have the law courts too, open to us. 
best they bring us poor comfort. But such as they 
are, they may not be passed by even as we may not 
pass by the respective departments of the executive 
Government for seeking relief. Happily now-a-days we 
have all over India lawyers who give their services to 
the Congress organisations free of charge. Wherever 
therefore these facilities exist, Congress organisations 
should avail .hemselves of them and trv to 
obtain such relief as is locally possible. They 
must not embark on civil disobedience without 
first obtaining the permission of the Working 
Committee. It is to meet very shortly and I promise 
to place it in full possession of all the complaints 
and take directions from it. Our safety and honour 
to-day demand a meticulous performance by us of all 
the conditions of the Settlement. 

But I would appeal to the provincial governments 
aud the members of the Civil Service to come to the 
rescue. I must not conceal from them and the public 
the suspicion based on the evidences before me that 
they are in many cases hindering the working of the 
Settlement where they are not wilfully breaking it. 


in most of, 


Let it not be proved what is being said of them 
that some of them want the Settlement to break 
to pieces. Let it not be said of them that 


they destroyed the edifice that Lord Irwin gave 
anxious days and anxious nights to build up. Let 
them realise that the Settlement is a solemn contract 
not between two individuals but between two 
organisations, hitherto fighting, now seeking toco-operate. 
They may not distrust the Congress workers and treat 
them as if they were enemies even as the Congressmen 
may not, whilst the contract persists, distrust every 
official act. 


To Correspondents 


Post Box system is to be introduced in _ this 
‘town from the first of July. The correspondents are 
therefore requested to address all letters meant for 
Young India, Navajivan or the Navajivan Press to 
Post Box No. 13, failing which their letters are 
likely. to be miscarried. 


Manager, Young India 
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A Martyr 
(By M. K. Ganopat ) 

Whilst the Working Comnittee was deliberating 
in Bombay duting the early part of the ‘month, there 
was a public meeting in Dongri at which there was 
an uproar and at which a youth was fatally stabbed. 
The news of the death was brought to the Working 
Committee. It created a sensation but at the time, it 
was thought that some unknown unidentifiab’e person 
had died. On returning to Borsad I had a letter from 
Sjt. Kishorelal Mashruwala who deploring the tragedy 
gave me some details about the deceased. I thereupon 


asked him to procure fuller details which I 
now have. 


Brave and good Pannalal was only 22 years old 
when he received the fatal stab on that fateful 
night from one of the excited Musalman crowd. 
Accompanied by his father and younger brother, 
Pannalal bad gone to the Dongri meeting 
specially to hear Khan Saheb Abdul  Gaffar 
Khan who was among: others advertised to 
speak at the meeting. After they had heard the Khan 
Saheb the father hailed a victoria and they got in. 
Being Khaddar-clad they were taken for nationalist 
leaders. A howling .crowd surrounded them. Stones 
were rained on them. All of them were hurt. 
Pannalal’s left eyebrow was bleeding. Nothing 
minding, in order to lighten his father’s sorrow he 
made light of his wound. Suddenly there came in- 
to his left ribs a deep stab. Blood gushed from the 
wounded side, Out came the entrails. Pannalal bore 
it all bravely and asked to be taken to the hospital 
where he said his wound would be dressed and all would 
be well. Alas! all was not well. Inspite of all the. 
attention given to him the brave young man died the 
next day. 

He was born of wealthy parents. His father 
Maganlal Zaveri is a flourishing jeweller, much trus’ed 
and respected for his honesty. His uncte is the Chief 
Judge of the Jodhpur High Court. Tse deceased leaves 
a young widow to whom he was married only eighteen 
months ago, The parents having come under the 
influence of the national movement, simplified the life 
of the family and sent Pannalal to the national school. 
After having studied upto the s:xth s’andard he left 
studies to help his father in business. But Pannalal 
never left national work. He was one of the party 
that raided the Wadala Salt Works and came in for 
lathi blows. He always joined the dangerous proce. 


ssions which were the feature of those days. Pannalal 
has lived by dying. My congratulations to the 
parents for having had such a worthy son. Let death 


and especially a death such as this leave no sting 
behind. The body has been reduced to ashes but out 
of the ashes will rise true unity among us. If we do not 
resent this death and would give many more lives if 
need be, I know that true unity will not be long in 
coming. 

As for the widow let me hope that their love for 
their son will prompt the parents to give her 
the education the girl widow may desire 
or be fitted for and that they will give her every 
encouragement to remarry when she grows to maturity. 
Let them if they have drunk in the spirit of the age, 
shed the superstition that a widow is the property of 
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the husband’s family to remain as their slave. A 
widow must have the same right as a widower and 
must be taught to know that she has the same free 
choice as men. 

And of the Musalmans who approve of 
murders? Surely the cause of Islam or the cause of 
peace which the word Islam means, has not been 
advanced by the murder. It cannot be right to take 
innocent life; Pannalal had given no provocation. How 
I wish Pannalal’s murder would open the eyes of 
those whose heart approves such murders and who 
make them possible. Is it not possible to arrange 
a joint meeting on the very spot where the murder 
took place and to declare that whether we could 
evolve a common formula regarding the political issue 
or not, such murders would be made impossible. 
Such a meeting is not impossible as, so far as I am 
aware, Pannalal’s people have forgiven the wrong 
and the Congress Committee purposely avoided a 
public funeral in order that passion might not be 
inflamed. We ought to be able to hold public 
meetings anywhere and fearlessly express views 
even though they may be unpalatable in particular 
neighbourhood. 


Serious Allegations 

The Editor, Young India 
Sir, 

In the village Pipri, Tehsil Purwa, District Unao, 
a taid is said to have been made on the tenants by 
the Zamindars of the village along with the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate, Pt. Chandra Mohan Nath and an 
armed guard on 30th May, 1931. Babu Liladhar 
Asthana B. A., LL. B. Congress Secretary went to 
see the Deputy Commissioner in this connection on 


such 


two successive days, but owing to his various 
engagements, he could not be seen. On the 4th 
Pt. Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai M. A., LL. B. joint 


secretary of the District Congress Committee went to 
the Deputy Commissioner and had a talk with him on 
the alleged happenings in Pipri, The same evening 
Pt. Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai and Swami Swarupanand 


were deputed to go to the spot for enquiry 
who proceeded to the place at once reaching 
there on the 5th. In the  teantime, the 


Deputy Commissioner sent Mr.Dhavle the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of the Unao Tehsil for official 
enquiry who also reached there on the 5th. The 
allegations of the tenants as revealed in the evidence 
before the enquiry are as follows: 

1. That the Zamindar brothers, who are the sole 
proprietors of the village and are residents of 
Maurawau, another village in the locality, having made 
preparations for a raid, proceeded to their zamindari 
village on the morning of 30th May along with the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate and an armed guard on a 
motor lorry. 

2. That the Zamindars had sent in advance empty 
carts, a large number of their servants and _ hired 
badmashes, many of them pasis by caste, for making 
coercive collections of rents and for taking away all 
the belongings of the tenauts, who were evidently 
unable to pay more than they had already paid. 

3. That a large number of tenants who could be 
caught hold of were beaten with /athis and dandas in 
which the Zamindar brothers and their mukhtar took 
@ prominent part. Some of them were wrongfully 
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restrained and beaten in the very presence of the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate who is alleged to have openly 
encouraged the Zamindars and his men in the matter. 

4. That the bouses of the tenants were forced 
open, their doors were removed and locks were broken. 
Everything belonging to them was taken away and 
placed in the carts. 

5, The ornaments were mercilessly snatched away 
from the persons of the helpless women. 

6. A number of women were insulted. 

7, One woman was forcibly raped by four men of 
the party. 

8. That the wkole party including the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate having satisfied themselves with 
all that they could think of doing in order to oppress, 
tyrannise and insult the tenants and their women ieft 
village after 5 or 6 hours with the booty. 

9. That the tenants of the village had already 
paid more than 50 p.c. of the rents in general, and 
some of them had made even full payments. But 
they had submitted an application making 4 number 
of complaints against the Zamindars which was pending 


before the Tehsildar and which enraged them to the 
action mentioned. 


10, That the inhabiran’s of the village and its 
hamlets have left their houses and have taken shelter 
in the neighbouring villages. The village is deserted, 
and people of the locality are panic-stricken. 

This is the state of affiirs as revealed by the 
evidence tendered by the tenauts in the inquiry. The 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate slept over the matter and 
did not inform the Deputy Commissioner of any such 
happenings in the village. Tne Congress Secretary 


sent two telegrams to the Leader and Hindustan 
Times, giving a_ short account of these 
happenings, but on the third day he was informed 


that the telegrams being objectionable were withheld. 
The matter is so serious that it cannot and should 
not be lightly passed over. It has created a sensation 
throughout the district. Immediate and impartial justice 
is what is needed at the moment in order to restore 
confidence and to prevent the contagion from spreading 
further. The agrarian situation in the district has 
already become complicated owing to the acute economic 
distress and tbe inadequate relief granted by the 
Government in the form of remissions. It may however 
be said to the credit of the tenants, however illiterate 
they may be, that in spite of hundreds of occurrences 
of head-breaking, shoe-beating and other sorts of 
oppressions practised ov them by some of the Zamindars, 
they are perfectly non-violent, and not a single example 


can be cited in which the tenants might have resorted 
to the methods of violence even for self-defence. 


Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi 
Ay ibe Be 

President, District Congress Committee 

[I publish this very serious letter with only 
inconsequential alterations. It is undoubtedly libellous, 
if the allegations are not true. I shall gladly publish 
any explanations that the Zimindars or the 
Sub-Divisional Mugistrate may wish to give. The 
matter demands immediate inquiry, if the allegations 
are substan:ially correct, the Zamindars’ Association 
should take up the matter and deal with the Zamindars. 
I may add that I wired to the writer if he could 
support the allegations and he promptly wired back in 
the afflrmative. M. K. G.] 


Unao, 


June 25, 1931 


Khadi in Mysore 

The Department of Industrits, ‘Mysore State, has 
forwarded the report of the wotk for: the year A929-—30 
received from the organisér of tle Badanwal Spinning 
Circle, The Badanwal centre was started on the Ist 
of November, i927 as an experiment: It has long 
since ceased to be ah experiment’and has now become 
a successful centre of Khadi work. During the year 
under report, the centre produced Rs: 24,547 worth of 
Khadi that is, a monthly average of Rs. 2,045 as against 
Rs. 1,222 during the previous year. This increase is 
due partly to the slump in the price of agricultural 
produce which “induced agricultural women to turn 
their cotton into yarn as a means of increasing their 
income from cotton, This circumstance was also 
responsible for the considerable increase in the number 
of spinners which stood at 1,500 towards the end of 
the year. The number of ac'ive looms rose to 70. 
It is being increased to 100. The programme for tne 
year 1930-31 anticipates a production of at least a 
lakh of yards of Khadi. The texture of cloth was 
uniformly improved. An official of the circle was 
deputed to Tirupur for being trained in printing and 
dyeing. It is proposed to open a regular printing and 
dyeing department. 

The sales amounted to Rs 28,042. of which 
Rs. 13,992 were on account of the purchases by the 
Mysore Government. The report states, “ The demand 
for Khadi by the public which was_ regularly 
increasing duting the year grew so rapid towards the 
end of the year that the limited production of this 
Circle had to be doled out actually to our waiting 
customers.” 


The carding machine designed in the Mysore 
Industries Department was tried at one of the villages. 
The result was a uniform increase in the count of 
yarn from 10 to 14. 


The spinning centre has been responsible for the 


starting of a Weavers’ Co-operative Society. The 
close contact of the weavers with this institution 
resulted in their making a representation to the 


Government to rernove the toddy shop from Badanwal. 
The licence for the shop was cancelled with effect 
from lst July 1930. 

After detailing the 
continues:— 

“The Badanwal Spinning Circle was started on Ist 
November, 1927 with 9 weavers and 100 spinners; 
it is now employing as at the end of June 1530, 
75 weavers and 1,600 spinners. The activities have 
spread over the three talukas of Nanjungad, 
Gundlupet, and Chamrajpur. The rapid extension 
of work proves how fast and how deep the industry 
has taken root under favourable conditions. Every 
pound of cotton required is grown locally. The 
spinning wheel, instead of being consigned to an idle 
corner, has re-established itself as an instrument of 
daily work in the homes, of the agriculturists. Con- 
sidering the otherwise hard conditions which the cotton 
grower would have to experience due to the sudden 
slump in the cotton market, it must be admitted that 
the spinning wheel has played a most important part 
in giving the poor agriculturists a ready relief. 
More spinners have taken to the charkha, and more 


above results, the report 
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of the cotton grown locally is being consumed locally. 
The spinners of the villages are the growers’ customers. 
To think of the weavers’ plight at present in areas 
where they were absolutely dependent on foreign yarn 
—it is most pitiful. The re-establishment of the 
spinning industry has afforded means of continuous 
occupation to the helpless weavers. The development 
of the industry, for which efforts were made uptill 
now, is tending to become more and more automatic. 
Every week we are facing now, new groups of spinner. 
women. They tock to spinning because they were badly 
in need of additional earning of three pies per hour 
and also because they definitely came to know through 
their neighbours that hand-spun yarn is a saleable 
product, 


“Financially, the industry has tended to become 
more and more self-supporting as it is being managed- 
at Badanwal. Taking the figures for the second half 
year of the period, the revenue receipts have actually 
covered the expenditure incurred in full. The time 
will not be far when agencies other than those managed 
by Government will step into the area for Khadi 
production, encouraged by the successful example of 
the Badanwal Spinning Circle. The first anongst such 
agencies has already entered the field at Tagadur 
under the name of Tagadur Khadi Association managed 
by Sjt. Tagadur Ramachandra Rao. Probably several 
private merctants too, are at present thinking of taking 
up the work of Khadi production though it will take 
some more time before they decide. 


“The Badanwal area is not the only area in the 
State that offers facilities for the development of the 
hand-spinning industry, Every cotton growing tract in | 
the State is a potential Khadi area. Foremost among 
them would be the vast cotton tracts of Chitldurg 
District. lt has been clearly demonstrated that under 
proper organisation, the industry could be set on a 
sound basis in a very short time in cotton growing 
area. The department now possesses the mecessary 
experience and also a band of trained workers for 
undertaking the establishment of a second centre under 
its direct management. Such a centre if started, in 
Chitldurg District would be of a fairly big size: it may 
even outgrow the size of Badanwal Circle. I am of 
opinion that no time should be lost in extending the 
hand-spinning activities of the department to the 
Chitldurg District. This is a period when not only the 
growers of cotton, but the general peasantry are 
experiencing great hardship. Hand-spinning alone 
offers the ready means of affording a permanent relief 
to the agricultural masses. Cause of the spinning 
wheel is not a sentiment, it is a reality. It is as real 
as the fact of the poverty of our agricultural people. 
The man in the city cannot even imagine rightly the. 
reality of the relation between the spinning wheel and 
the spinner women, unless and until he determines 
to visit both of them in the village where Khadi work 
is being carried on. He will then realise that. it is 
his duty to help the spread of the cause of the spin- 
ning wheel by all means at his command. The case of 
the individual holds good for other public bodies as 
well, such as District Boards, Municipalities, and 
Panchayats. ” 


Ss. G. B 
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Notes 


Self-respect Above All 


I have letters from several provinces saying that 
the education authorities are imposing conditions on 
the return of students who had left their schools or 
colleges during the struggle, A circular of which a 
copy has been sent by one of the correspondents 
requires parents to give guarantees that their children 
will not take part in politics. These correspondents 
ask me whether these conditions are consistent with 
the Settlement. 


Without entering into that question for the time 
being I have no hesitation in saying that neither 
students nor parents if they have any self-respect left 


in them should accept such conditidbns, What will it’ 


profit the students or the parents if they have to lose 
their souls to gain the questionable advantage 
of a public education and a certificate. There are the 
national institutions open to the students. If they do 
not like these, they can study at home, It is a gross 
superstition to suppose. that knowledge can be 
obtained only by going to schools and colleges. The 
world produced brilliant students before schools and 
colleges came into being. There is nothing so 
ennobling or lasting as self-study. Schools and 
colleges make most of us mere receptacles for holding 
the superfluities of knowledge. Wheat is left out and 
mere husk is taken in. I do not wish to decry schools 
and colleges as such. They have their use. But we 
are making altogether too much of them. They are 
but one of the many means of gaining knowledge. 


Oh, Those Addresses 


Manibehn, Sardar Vallabhbhai’s daughter who does 
secretarial work, wardrobe keeping and nursing for her 
father and therefore always travels with him plaintively 
asks ; ‘why do the people give father so many addresses, 
when he wants money? You know better than I do 
that he has nowhere to lay his head on. He has no 
house or chests to keep the many addresses he receives. 
He has no safes in which he can keep costly caskets 
and gifts. For me it becomes positively a burden to 
take charge of these addresses and gifts. I would like 
people not to give addresses and gifts to any Congress- 
men. Their service must be its own reward. But in any 
case, will you not ask them to spare father, Let 
them refrain from giving him the addresses he does 
not need, let them give him the money he needs for 


the very work they expect him to do and so much 
admire.’ 


I need add nothing to these sentiments beyond 
heartily endorsing them and commending them to 
those who would invite the Sardar to their places. 


Duty of Disciplinarians 
An Akola correspondent asks : 


“If even elected officials in a Congress 
organisation do not carry out the rule of Khadi 
laid down in the constitution, what is one to do 
who believes in strict adherence to the rules?” 


The question is more easily asked than answered. 
The decision would depend upon so many surrounding 
circumstances. Therefore it is possible only to give 
a general guidance which it may be necessary to 
depart from as new and varying circumstances arise. 


Assuming that the member believing io Khaddar out 
and out finds that the majority do not observe the 
rule, that he has drawn their attention to the breach, 
that he has drawn the attention of the chief officials 
also and fails to find any satisfaction, he should by 
way of protest retire from the elected body to which 
he belongs. He will simply remain a 4 anna member 
without exercising his right of voting. But outside 
the organisation he will preach discipline without 
being bitter towards those who are lax in observing 
it. He will also do such Congress work as commesnds 
itself to him if he can do so without incurring the 
displeasure of the powers that be in the Congress 
organisation. A vast amount of constructive work can 
be done without one being a member. 

Why Don’t They Spin 

A correspondent bitingly writes: 

“When you address mee:ings you ask people 
to spin for the sake of your Daridranarayana. If 
any one asks for your autograph, Bania like, you 
impose the condition that he or she shouldspin! Then 
what prevents you from asking Congress members on 
So many committees to:spin? Why do they not all 
spin by way of encouragement to others? Or is 
spinning to be reserved for non-Congressmen or at 
best for 4 anna members but not for the chosen 
ones of committees ?’ 

I. apologise to the writer. Only let him remember 
that whereas I cannot always give spinning demonstra- 
tions before big audiences, I give actual demonstrations 
before members of committees. And is not an ounce 
of practice more .than tons of preaching? But th® 
writer is perhaps right in his sarcasm. There are 
hundreds of Congress committees if not thousands. 
I do not speak to all of them through my spinning. It 
would certainly be a good example and would add 
imperceptibly but materially to the wealth of the 
country if the thousands of members of these committees 
would spin regularly for at least halfan hour. Hf these 
figures were tabulated and published from week to 
week; it will fill the atmosphere with the spirit 
of industry, sacrifice and Khadi, the emblem of 
Daridranarayana. Boycott of foreign cloth through 
Khadi will then be accomplished much earlier than the. 
most sanguine among usdare expect. But will they ? 
‘They spin not, neithér do they toil.’ 
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Superstitions Die Hard 


(By M. K. Ganonr) 
Mr. Henry Eaton writes from California: 

“I am not a British sympathizer. My 
ancestors fought to liberate themselves from the 
British in 1776. But as far as I can see from 
what I read in the papers it would be more 
harmful than beneficial if Britain got out of India. 
I do not mean to infer that India could not govern 
herself, although I cannot see but what such an 
attempt would be very arduous at the present time. 
But if Britain gets out of India, who is going to 
keep the Russians or any other nation out? 
Certainly India from all I can learn of her, has 
no adequate army to protect herself. 


“But perhaps you would prefer Russian 
masters to English. Russia is waiting there at 
the Khyber pass. Russian understands the East, 
her people ate a mingling of the occidental and 
the oriental. But Russia has Western culture. 
Any relation India coud have with her would have 
to be subordinate. Personally I am not an:agonistic 
ts Russia, her war against Capitalism is the great 
hope of Western civil.zaion. Here in America, 
our greatest capitalist, Henry Ford realizes the 
inevi ability of an equitable distribution of weal h. 
But Russia as master of India does not particularly 
appeal to me. With Russia as master India would 
lose her identity as a culture. With England 
India has always retained that identity. 


“Perhaps you do not fear the Russian menace 
as much as we of the Western World. In America 
many of us are sure that once Britain is out of 
India, Russia will step in. We cannot visualize 
the India of the presen’, the India with her caste 
system and her primitive methods of manufacture and 
agriculture, defending herself against Western invasion. 
You have no national organization for protection. 
There is no unity in India. Unity has been 
essential to the rise of Western culture and 
civilization, There also seems to be no progress 
as we look on progress in the Wes‘, in India. You, 
yourself advocate the return to the old methods of 
weaving. Have you with your great intelligence 
no realization of the inevitability of change, of 
moving forward? You cannot go back from old 
age to childhood, how then can you go back trom 
énlightened methods of weaving to unenlightened 
methods and hope to gain anvthing ? While you 
work in the old way that is hard, you realize that 
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there is a new way that is easy, and you cannot 

be satisfied with the old hard way. You see how 

Japan has risen to power by adopting the new way 

and even China is awakening. India alone seems 

not to realize the importance of the new ways of 
the world. How is it that you her great leader do 
not preach progress to your people ? 

“These are two questions that puzzle me greatly. 

Why does India not realize the Russian menace, 

if she becomes free of England? And why does 

Mahatma Gandhi not make his people realize that 

their freedom lies first of all in adopting the new 

system of labour with the help of machinery? I 

would very much like to have you, who alone must 

know the answers, tell them to me, 
“By birth and heritage I am a citizen of the 

United States of America, but I take such a 

personal interest in the affairs of the world that I 

like to think of myself in my little wav as a citizen 

of the world. At the University I attend here in 

California, the question of India often arises. The 

general sympathies are with you against the British, 

however as I myself can understand the present 
situation in India it seems that of the two evils 

British control in India is the lesser. The other 

evil as I have already tried to explaia is Russian 

domination. But what we all want to know is 
how you feel about the matter.” 

This letter betrays two superstitions. One of them 
is that India is unfit to govern herself because she 
cannot defend herself and is torn with internal 
dissenssions. The writer gratuitously assumes that if 
Britain withdraws Russia is ready to pounce upon 
India. This is an insult to Russia. Is Russia’s one 
business to rule over those peoples who are not ruled 
by Britain? And it Russia has such nefarious designs 
upon India, does not the writer see that the same 
power that will oust the British from domination is 
bound to prevent any other domination? If the control 
is handed to India’s representatives by agreement, 
there must be some condition whereby Britain will 
guarantee protection from foreign aggression as a 
penance for her conscious or unconscious neglect during 
all these past years to fit India for defending herself, 

Personally, even under agreement, I should rely 
more upon the capacity of the nation to offer civil- 
resistance to any aggressor as it did last year with 
partial success in the case of the British occupier. 
Complete success awaits complete assimilation of non- 
violence in thought, word and deed by the nation. 
An ocular demonstration of the success of nation-wide 
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Satyagraha must b3 a prelude to its world-wide 
acceptance and hence as a natural corollary to the 
admission of the futility of armament. The only 
antidote to armament which is the visible symbol of 
violenze is Satyagraha the visible symbol of non- 
violence, But the writer is oppressed also by the fear 
of our dissenssions, In the first place they are grossly 
exaggerated in transmission to the West. In the second 
place, they are hardened during foreign control. 
Imperial rule means divide et impera, They must 
therefore melt with the withdrawal of the frigid foreign 
rule and the introduction of the warmth-giving sunshine 
of real freedom. 


The second superstition is harder still. I mean 
that about the spinning wheel. This is shared by 
some even in India. The writer begs the question 
when he calls the method of machinery enlightened 
and that of the hand ignorant. It has still to be 
proved that displacement of the hand by the machine 
is a blessing in every case. Nor is it true that that 
which is easy is better than that which is hard. It 
is still less proved that every change is a blessing or 
that everything old is fit only to be discarded. 


I hold that the machinery methcd is harmful 
when the same thing can be done easily by millions of 
hands not otherwise occupied. It is any day better 
and safer for the millions spread in the seven hundred 
thousand villages of India scattered over an area 
nineteen hundred miles long and fifteen hundred broad 
that they manufacture their clothing in their own 
villages even as they prepare their own food. These 
villages cannot retain the freedom they have enjoyed 
from time immemorial, if they do not control the 
production of prime necessaries of life. Western 
observers hastily argue from Western conditions that 
what may be true of them must be true of India 
where conditions are different in so many material 
respects. Application of the laws of economics must 
vary with varying conditions. 

The machinety method is no doubt easy. But it 
is not necessarily a blessing on that account, The 
descent to a certain place is easy but dangerous. The 
method of the hand is a blessing, in the present case 
at any rate, because it is hard. If the craze for the 
machinery method continues, it is highly likely that a 
time will come when we shall be so incapacitated and 
weak that we shall begin to curse ourselves for having 
forgotten the use of the living machines given to us 
by God. Millions cannot keep themselves fit-by games 
and athletics. And why should _ they exchange the 
useful, productive, hardy occupations for the useless, 
unproductive and expensive games and exercises? They 
are alright to-day for a change and recreation. They 
will” jar upon us when they become a necessary 
occupation in order that we may have the appetite for 
eating the food in the production of which we had 
no hand or part. 

Lastly I do not subscribe to the belief that every- 
thing old is bad. Truth is old and difficult. Unatruth 
has many attractions. But I would gladly go back to 
the very old Golden Age of Truth- Good old 
brown bread is any day superior to the pasty 
white bread which has lost mutch  0of its 
nutritive value in going through the various 
processes of refinement, The list of old and yet good 


things can be endlessly multiplied. The spinning 
wheel is one such thing, at any rate, for India. 

‘When India becomes self-supporting, self-reliant 
and proof against temptations and exploitation, she 
will cease to be the object of greedy attraction for 
any power in the West or the East and will then feel 
secure without having to carry the burden of expensive 
armament. Her internal economy will be India’s 
strongest bulwark against aggression. 


Power not an End 
(By M. K, Ganpat) 
Sjt. Satyamurti writes : 

“T write to you about the article “Substance, 
not shadow’ by you, in the Young India, of the 
18th June. The first sentence which causes me 
some doubt and anxiety is, ‘my position therefore 
before the Working Committee was that, an agreed 
settlement failing, the Congress should give up the 
hope of winning a Swaraj constitution by way of 
the present Round Table Conference and should 
wait till all the communities were satisfied to 
adopt purely a national solution.’ Does this not 
mean a charter for extreme communalists to go 
on obstructing? Even when Swaraj is obtained, 
there will be extreme communalists. Other free 
countries have theit communal problems, but have 
not allowed minorities to dictate to the nation. 

“But the sentence which causes me grave 
anxiety is that which ends as follows: ‘We can 
gain our end without political power and by 
directly acting upon the powers that be.’ I would 
add the following sentences also from your article 
in order to make my doub’s clear to you. ‘One 
form of direct action is adult suffrage; a second 
and more potent form is Satyagraha. It can easily 
be shown that whatever is needful and can be 
gained by political power can perhaps be more 
quickly and certainly, gained by Satyagraha.’ I 
venture to join issue with you. I was- always and 
am to-day under the impression that what the 
Congress wants is political power more than 
anything else. And, concretely speaking, prohibition 
can be more easily brought about by State action 
than by peaceful picketing. Khaddar and Swadeshi 
cloth can be spread better and more quickly by 
State action than by peaceful picketing, and the 
necessary reforms embodied in the Karachi 
resolution on Fundamental Rights can be enforced 
only by a Swaraj Government. 

“In any case, I do not see why the Nation 
should not concentrate all its energies to-day, upon 
the gaining of political power. 

“You say further in the course of the article 
‘The Congress wants the substance not the shadow. 
It can, therefore wait for the shadow of power, it 
cannot wait for the substance of freedom which the 
dumb millions so badly aeed and can understand.’ 
Frankly, I do not appreciate the distinction. To 
me, political power is the substance, and all other 
reforms can and ought to wait. If, to-day we are 
engaged in various Congress activities, I feel that 
we-do so only, with a view. to get real political 
power, 

In view of these doubts, I shall be highly 
obliged if you will kindly let me have your 
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usvally frank, and full answer, at your earliest 
con venience,” 
I am thankful for this letter. Jt enables me more 
clearly than I have been able to explain my position. 


My implici® faith in non-violence ‘does me:n 
yielding to minorities when they are really weak. 
The best way to weaken communalists is to yield to 
them. Resistance will only rouse their suspicion and 
Strengthen their opposition. A Satyagrahi resists when 
there is threat of force behind obstruction, I know 
that I do not carry the Congressmen in general with 
me in this what to me appears as very sensible and 
practical point of view, But if we are to come to 
Swaraj through non-violent means, I know that. this 
point of view will be accepted. 


Now for Sjt. Satyamurti’s second difficu'ty. To me 
political power is not an end but one of the means 
of enabling people to better their condition in every 
department of life. Political power means capacity to 
regulate national life through national representatives. 
If national life becomes so perfect as to be come self- 
regulated, no representation is necessary. There is 
then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state 
every one is his own ruler. He rules fKiimself in such 
a manner that he is never a bindrance to his neigh- 
bour. In the ideal state therefore there is no political 
power because there is no State. But the ideal is 
never fully realised in life. Hence the classical state- 
ment of Thoreau that that Government is best which 
governs the least. 


If then I want political power it is for the sake 
of the reforms for which the Congress stands. 
Therefore when the energy to be spent in gaining 
that power means so much loss of energy required 
for the reforms, as threatens to be the case if the 
country is to engage in a duel with tbe Musalmans 
or Sikhs, I would most decidedly advise the country 
to let the Musalmans and Sikhs take all the power 
and I would go on with developing the reforms. 


If we were to analyse the activities of the Congress 
during the past twelve years, we would discover that 
the capacity of the Congress to take political power 
has increased in exact proportion to its ability to achieve 
success in the constructive effort. That is to me the 
substance of political power. Actual taking over of 
the Government machinery is but a shadow, an emblem. 
And it could easily be a burden if it came as a gift 
from without, the people having made no effort to 
deserve it. 

It is now perhaps easy to realise the truth of 
my statement that the needful can be ‘gained more 
quickly and more certainly by Satyagraha tnan by 
political power.’ Legislation in advance of public 
opinion has often been demonstrated to be futile, 
Legal prohibition of theft in a country in which the 
vast majority are thieves would be futile. Picketing 
and the other popular activities are therefore the 
real thing. If political power was a thing apart {rom 
these reforms, we would have to suspend latter and 
concentrate on the former. But we have followed the 
contrary course. We have everywhere emphasised 
the necessity of carrying on the constructive activities 
as being the means of attaining Swaraj, I am 
convinced that whenever legal prohibition of drinks, 
drugs and foreign cloth comes, it will come because 
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public opinion had demanded it. It may be said that 
public opinion demands it to-day but the foréiga 
Government does not respond. This is only partly 
right. Public opinion in this country is only now 
becoming a vital force and developing the real 
sanction which is Satyagraha- 


Weekly Letter 
With the Europeans 


I have no desire to trench upon the privacy of 
that memorable meeting in the Taj Mahal of the 
young Europeans of Bombay with Gandaiji, Gandhiji 
rightly congratulated them on their studiously avoiding 
all publicity or notoriety and I shall say nothing about 
what Gandhiji told them or what they asked Gandhiji. 
Bout one or two aspects of gatherings like this deserve 
to be noticed. These gatherings that the Dinner Club 
of Bombay has organised are unique of their kind in 
India. They are meant with a view to establishing a 
better. understanding and closer contact between the 
Europeans and Indians and the former take it upon 
themselves to invite the leaders of Indian thought 
and action 10 come and discuss with them the 
problems occupying public attention. I say ‘unique’ 
although I know that there is the Rotary Club in 
Calcutta which often has such discussions. But so 
far as I know it confines itself to subjects of a non- 
political character, and it has not yet dared to invite 
a leader like Pandit Jawaharlal Nebrau. The Dinner 
Club has already had the honour of having Pandit 
Jawaharlal, Gandhiji and the Sardar as its guests, well 
knowing that what they would say might be pure 
and undiluted ‘sedition’ in the orthodox sense of the 
term. Whithout intending to claim any credit for the 
Congress, I may say that it #s the Congress creed of 
non-violence that has made such a thing as this possible,. 
and it might have wholesome repercussions which 
it may not be possible at the present moment to 
anticipate. 


A Visit to Udvada 


On his way back from Bombay Gandhiji was 
requested to spend a day in the villages of Pardi 
Taluka which, though politically a Sleepy Hollow, played 
a large part last year in the prohibition campaign, All 
but a few shops remained unlicensed and unbid for 
last year and it was to consolidate last year’s work that 
Gandhiji and the Sardar were invited. But Udvada, 
the holy place of the Parsis, had a special claim. 
The innocuous activities of Sjt. Burjorji Bharucha that 
indefatigable champion of the poor man’s cause 
created in Udvada such an awakening that it attracted 
the notice of the authorities. He stood charged, with 
several other Hindus, as a disturber of peace, by 
organising Prabhat Pheris and had been asked to 
show cause why he should not be asked to furnish 
security. The case is sub judice and Gandhiji and the 
Sardar had nothing to say as regards its merits. 
But certainly it was open to the Parsis to avoid a 
stain on. their fair name by doing everything in 
their power to see that a great servant of their 
own community had not to suffer, on the complaint 
of a few people of their own community, made to 
police authorities who too belonged to the same 
community in a district of which the Magistrate 
also belonged to the same community. 
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For the rest Gandhiji and the Sardar appealed to 
the Parsis to rid themselves of one blemish which 
detracted somewhat from their great name. ‘You 
are known all the world over for your large-hearted 
charity; you are renowned for your enterprise; you 
have distinguished yourselves by the great patriots 
you have given to the country—Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Dinshaw Wacha. How agly it 
sounds when one mentions in the same breath that 
you have distinguished yourselves by being dealers of 
toddy and liquor? Don’t say the shopkeepers would 
be ruined if they gave up the shops. You have 
magnificent trusts and charities and the handful of 
Parsi liquor-sellers in Gujarat can easily be turned to 
other occupation. But you must take the courage in 
both your hands and wipe out the stain.’ 


M. D. 


Young India 


Kisan’s Troubles in the U. P. 
(By M. K. Gaypat ) 

The reader will recall the allegations published last 
week against a Zamindar of a village in Unao. This 
time I have more serious news involving Government 
officials in the instigation of Zamindars and Taluqdars. 
Here are copies of two authentic confidential circulars 
to Zamindars signed by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rae-Bareli. 

* Confidential 
D. O.:12/6 
Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
Rae-Bareli, 19-6-31 
My DEan.........5 


“It is proposed to prosecute certain agitators 


ee thee cS police circle. I shall be obliged if 
you will kindly give all possible help to......... 
police. 


“ Will you please issue instructions accordingly to 
your agents, 1, e. Managers, Ziledars etc ? 


“Any objectionable activities of the Congress 
or Kisan Sabha or Panchayats directed either 
against Landlords or Government, should be like. 
wise reported at the.........thana. 


“You should direct your employees to act 
promptly and energetically and fearlessly in this 
matter, . 

, Your Sincerely ” 
“D. O. No. 11 


Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
Rae-Bareli 19-6-31 
My: Déati.s....i: ; 

“T find that the balance outstanding against you 
on account of kharif arrears and rabi demand 
excluding Remissions granted by Government is 
BRS he asks «.. This is a very large amount, in view 
of the special difficulties of the year, I have 
already allowed you sufficient time, I shall be 
grateful, if you will kindly pay up at least half of 
this balance by the end of this month—the rest 
thereafter as soon as possible. 


“T think I have already explained to you 
how you can expedite your collections of rents. 

I am prepared to give you all legitimate assistance. 

If there are any villages in your estate, where 

collections are at a standstill, not for economic 

reasons, but on account of the ‘“‘nonpayments of 
rent propaganda,” you should be well Sdvised to 
institute arrears of rept suit without any delay 
against a few refractory tenants i. e. tenants who 
can pay an appreciable portions of their rents, 
but do not, and apply for attachment before 
judgment. If the revenue staff needs police 
protection in execution of the legal processes, it 
will be given and you can utilize this opportunity 
and the presence of the revenue staff and the 
police in the villages to push on your collection. 
“This experiment has proved very successful in 
the estates of those landlords who have followed 
my advice, But you will have to act promptly. 

It would also be advisable for you to supervise 

collection work personally instead of leaving o 

your employees, who are only too ready to find 

pretext for their inactivity. 
“Please treat this letter as confidential. 
Your sincerely ” 

These circulars clearly betray hostility towards. the 
Congress and Kisan Subhas and invite the Taluqdars 
to strong action against the kisans, promising Govern- 
ment help to them in their measures. We all know 
what such circulars mean. They imply much more 
than the words mean. They imply freedom to the 
addressees to do as they choose. 

And why are these circulars confidential? Is there 
any thing for the U. P. Government or the Deputy 
commissioner -to be ashamed of? Or are they 
confidential because the circulars are a veiled iucitement 
to violence? In my opinion the circulars constitute a 
clear breach of the Settlement. These circulars 
explain why the following extraordinary notice was 
served on Congress workers in that district. 

“Order under Section 144, Cr. P. C. 

“Whereas it has been made to appear to me 
that in view of the present agrarian situation and 
the tension between the Landlords and tenants in 
this District it is not desirable that you should 
make any speech or utterance or carry on any 
propaganda among tenants as it is likely to culminate 
in disorder, “1, 5. S. 0. Dar LS. 2 District 

Magistrate, Rae-Bareli order you ......... under 

section [144 Cr. P. C. to abstain for a period of 

two months from making any speech or utterance 
or attending any meetmg or disseminating any 
leaflet or collecting subscription or doing anything 
in writing whatsoever on the present agrarian or 
political situation in the District in connection with 
any propaganda directly or indirectly connected 
with the agrarian, political or labour problems. 
“Given under my hand and seal of the Court 

this 10th Day of June, 1931. 

District Magisrate, 
Rae-Bareli’’ 

At the time of writing I have information that 
this notice has been withdrawn. This notice would 
have meant complete stoppage of all Congress 
activities, as if the Government was at war with the 
Congress. It was a gross and glaring breach of the 
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Settlement. For better or for worse there is at present 
peace between the Government and the Congress. 
Aud the Provincial Governments and District Officials 
are bound to respect it. If they do not like it, or if 
they think that the Congress is not playing the game, 
they should ask the Central Government to denounce 
the Settlement. I may inform the reader that even 
with reference to this order so manifestly contrary to 
the Settlement, I had advised that, till I had the 
opportunity of approaching the Central Government 
and the Working Committee had decided, no one 
should disobey the order. I am glad therefore that 
the U. P. Government have withdrawn the order. 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru had drawn in forcible 


terms the attention of the U. P. Government to the 
order, 


This withdrawal should be followed by the 
withdrawals of the confidential circulars and the policy 
they adumbrate. When I was in Naini Tal, I was 
reliably informed that the U. P, Government's policy 
was not to take sides, They had instructed District 
Officers to observe perfect neutrality between the 
Zamindars and the kisans. But this policy has 
evidently been revised as will appear from the following 
condensed summary of a report before me. 


“There has come about, all of a sudden a 
change for the worse in the situation at Rae-Bareli. 
During the time of truce the Government has 
attacked the Congress organisation. Its principal 
workers have been gagged under Section 144 Cr. 
P, C. The injunctions of this order are so wide 
aud far-reaching that a victim of this section 
becomes worse than useless for any work of service 
that Rae-Bareli requires to-day. The president, the 
secretary of the district Congres Committee, chief 
workers of the Tehsils, tbe active members of the 
district Congress Ccmmitiee are all victims of Sec. 
144 at Rae-Bareli. Such an indirect way of 
supressing tbe Congress organisation during the 
time of truce is very much resented by the people. 
Public opinion and our personal inclinations demand 
an immediate violation of this order. We have, 
however, respected the ‘truce terms, although we 
feel that b. so doing we are being unjustly deprived 
of our privilege of service to the tenantry at suth 
a critical moment in the agrarian history of the 
district, 


“This change has been clearly marked since 
the first week of June when the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district came back after an 
interview with Sir Malcolm Hailey. The attitude 
of sympathy which the district authorities showed 
towards the tenantry has changed since then into 
antipathy and to-day Rae-Bareli is witnessing scenes 
of terrorism on a large scale from one end of the 
district to the other. The Taluqdars having been 
assured of Government support, have begun their 
old barbarous methods of realising rent. Illegal 
coercive methods are being freely used. To give 
only a recent case, day before yesterday a tenant 
bas been admitted to the Civil Hospital Rae- 
Bareli who has lost his eye and _ broken 
his nasal bone as the result of an organised 
attack by the Taluqdars party on the villagers for 


rent. A pregnant woman was beaten, the other. day, 
till she became unconscious. Her case is before 
the Court. There is generally a feeling amongst 
the Taluqdars, that short of breaking the head or 
bone, they can, with impunity, beat the tenants to 
any extent, and the Goverrment will connive at it, 
Taluqdars of...... type who wera very harsh before 
are harsher to-day. They plan regular raids 
with a dozen or more armed men on villages 
for realising rent. They abuse, beat and terrorise 
the kisans. The practices of making “ Murga”, 
making the tenant stand in the sun till he collapses, 
giving a thorough shoe beating in the presence of 
the whole village are very common yet very 
humiliating and are creating serious distress amongst 
the tenants. It is also a common practice, with 
Taluqdars of this type, to seize the property of a 
kisan and to credit it to his rent without any 
reference to any court of law. We know of cases 
where bhiusa belonging to a tenant has been taken 
possession of and carried to the Taluqdar’s residence 
by force, cattle have been similarly dealt with, 
ornaments on the persons of bays snatched away, 
children beaten to compel payment of rent by the 
father. 


* The Government have promised the landlords to 
allow them attachment of property before judgment. 
The Amin is accompanied by a number of police- 
men who are supposed to helpthe Amun in the 
execution of a decree if necessity arises, but 
generally they are used to terrorise the kisans. In 
Rae-Bareli district you will find several hundred 
such cases in each division. 


“Tne Government have also promised the 
landlords full support if they run’ in village Congress 
workers under Sec. 107 or any other section. The 
landlords have been definitely told that in case 
they cannot secure good evidence ordinary witness 
will serve the purpose under the present contingency. 
A large number of such cases have therefore been 
suddenly filed anda larger number will be filed 
soon. In a fortnight’s time, theretore, we will find 
the Congress organisation completely broken down 
in the district of Rae-Bareli. Jathi charges are 
becoming common.” 


I have omitted some painful details of this painful 
story of a broken pact. 


To complete the picture I may mention that I have 
seen copies of notices served perhaps by the thousand 
on kisans warning them that they will incur the 
liability to prosecution if they had dealings with 
particular Congressmen. 


this after the descent of the Deputy 
Commissioner from Naini Tal whereto he had been 
summoned to see H. E. the Governor! I hope that 
there is no connection between the studied terrorism 
which the foregoing narrative proves and the Nainital 
visit. Be that as it may, there should be no haste on 
the part of Congressmen, there should be no breaches 
of orders till the Working Committee has considered the 
situation. It meets on the 7th instant and will consider 
the extraordinary situation that is developing in several 
provinces. 


And all 
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Do They Enjoy Privileges ? 
( Specially contributed ) 


II 
Shipping 

The case of ship-building and shipping industries 
is analogous. The employment of Indian-built and 
Indian-manned ships in the trade between Eangland 
and India was prohibited on account of the agitation 
of British shipbuilders, shipwrights and seamen. On 
the other hand, British shipping enterprise was 
assisted in its initial stage through Government subsidy, 
asis clear from Martineau’s Life of Sir Bartley Frere. 
Secondly, mail subventions are given by the Government 
to British shipping companies, foreign going, coastal and 
inland, which is an instance of Government’ assistance. 
In 1924, the Government renewed the mail contract 
with the B, I. S. N. Company for an annual subsidy 
of Rs. 15,18,000 for 10 years. They also pay annually 
from the Indian Treasury amounts varying between 
Rs.6 to Rs.7 lakhs for carriage of mails from 
Marseilles to Shanghai and Adelaide. The annual 
subsidy paid to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company for 
carriage of mails in Burma is Rs. 2 lakhs per year, 
and to the Aracan Company Rs. 1,60,000, Besides, the 
Bihar & Orissa Government and the Bengal Government 
pay about Rs.67,000 per annum to the River Steam 
Navigation and the India General Steam Navigation for 
postal subsidies and river conservancy. All these are 
non-Indian companies. Thirdly, in 1923 the contract 
for the carriage of coals to Burma was closed for a 
period of ten years on terms which the Government 
refused to disclose, without even giving any Indian 
company an opportunity to submit their tender despite 
previous assurances to the contrary. Moreover, British 
shipping companies were, until quite recently, immune 
from the Indian income tax, and the inequity was 


removed only after the question was raised in the 
Assembly in 1922, 


In British shipping companies, Indians are never 
employed in higher grades of work, either ashore or 
afloat as deck-officers, engineers or wireless operators. 
The only employment open to them is that as lascars 
or clerks in offices. Sir John Bell, admitted, iu his 
evidence before the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, that in the whole fleet (consisting of 
about 123 steamers and 8 motor vessels) of the 
concern with which he was connected, there were only 
one or two Parsi engineers, while there was not a 
single Indian deck-officer, and no efforts were made 
to provide training for Indians in the sea-faring line. 
Representatives of British shipping are also opposed to 
the establishment of a_ trainingship. After the 
establishment of the Duffrin, a conference of ship- 
owners trading with India was held in London at the 
instance of the Shipping Federation in 1927 where it 
was emphasised that it was unfair to British Deck 
Officers to have a training ship in India which should 
look to Indian shipping companies oxly and not to 
British shipping companies for employment. This 
clearly shows what status Indian employees have held 
and are likely to hold in British commercial and 
industrial firms unless the controlling interests are in 
Indian hands, 

In these shipping concerns, there is a foreign 
personnel, foreign management, stores are purchased 
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and repairs are effected almost entirely in foreign 
countries while marine insurance is also foreign. It 
is beyond doubt that a very large proportion of the 
money earned by British shipping concerns, say nearly 
75 per cent. goes out of India and if the total 
earnings of British shipping are estimated to be about 
10 crores of rupees annually, nearly 7 to 8 crores 
constitute a regular annual drain. 

As regards inland navigation companies also, they 
enjoy a number of privileges owing to their racial 
affinties with the Railway Board, the owners of the 


jute mills and Agents of noo-I ndian insurance 
companies. The non-Indian inland navigation 
companies have private agreements with certain 


railways for through traffic precluding similar agreements 
with other, that is, Indian, companies. It was stated 
before the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee that 
the European inland navigation companies made an 
agreement with the jute mills restraining them from 
accepting jute carried on vessels owned and managed 
by Indians and, subsequently, the insurance companies 
would not insure goods carried on Indian vessels at 
the same rate as goods carried on the vessels owned 
by European companies. 


European insurance companies working in India 
seem to follow a policy avowedly anti-Indian in 
character. Ships with Lloyds 100 Al Certificates and 
regarded irrespective of Indian ownership as first-class 
risks by experts in London have been graded 
second-class by the insurace agents in India solely on 
the ground of their Indian ownership. 


Lastly, European stores for use in India are not 
allowed to be conveyed to India in ships other than 
British without the express permission of the Secretary 
of State. | 


Railways 
Of the extent of racial discrimination in the 
Railway service, both in regard to higher and 
subordinate posts, little need be said here. On some 


of the lines, the percentage of even the latter held by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians comes to about 83, 
while 70 is a ganeral average. There are a number 
of posts which do not figure in the list of subordinate 
establishments published by the railways, and here 
again appointments are governed by the principle of 
recial distinction. For example, on some of the lines, 
there are two grades of guards and it is only 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians who are, as a_ rule, 
appointed to grade I, There is inequality not only in 
regard to the initial and maximum salaries between 
the two grades, but also in regard to the scales of 
allowances applicable to them, Despite assurances to 
the contrary, the Railway Department in appointing 
men as ticket collectors, drivers, traffic inspectors, etc., 
is still guided by its traditional policy of discrimina- 
ting against Indians. 

In the case of some of the technical services, the . 
recruitment does not take place on an _ entirely 
competitive basis, and in the case of European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates, a certain amount. of 
nomination comes in. 


Even in the provision of medical relief, 
dis:inctions are made. Separate blocks are provided 
for Indians and Anglo-Indians, and while the ‘senior 
officer attends to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the 
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Junior officer attends to Indians. In regard to nurses, 
there have been cases in which nurses have refused 
to attend Indian patients. As regards provision for 


maternity cases, little or nothing has been done 
for Indians. 


There is the same discrimination in other respects, 
and whether it is a question of providing accommodation 
or of looking after comfort and convenience, European 
and Anglo-Indian employees or passengers are given a 
preferential treatment at the cost of the Indians. 

Where does it not exist,” said an important member 
of the Assembly once, “ this racial discrimination ?.... 
Will he (Sir Austin Hadow ) come witb me to a place 
called Lonavala on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway? I will point him out racial discrimination 
with a vengeance, There is a Railway Institute there 
constructed out of railway revenues. There is a 
billiard table provided and two or three tennis courts. 
There are railway quarters about 50 in number, with 
Nice roads, beautiful little gardens which fairies of 
ancient times might envy in their cleanliness and 
beauty, with nice flowers growing in them. Who 
occupies them? Not one Indian. There is a pretty 
little school .... so nicely situated in rustic surround- 
ings. Who occupies it? European children. There is 
a co-operative society where tempting articles are 
displayed on the counters..... Who manages it? 
European members of the railway staff. And yet we 
are told that there is no racial discrimination.” 


Reference may also be made in this connection to 
the provision of huge catering establishments and 
restaurant cars for the convenience of European 
passengers. 


In spite of the larger number of Indian employees, 
there is a very great dispar*ty between the amounts 
spent by the Railways on European and Indian 
education. It has been computed that while the 
expenditure in European primary schools is Rs. 57 


per pupil, that in Indian schools is only about 
Rs. 9 per pupil. In the mwiddle_ schools 
the corresponding figures are 62 and 14 and in the 


case of high schools 205and 15. Figures were quoted 
in the Assembly sometime ago which showed that the 
East Indian Railway was spending about Rs. 3,65,000 
on the educaticn of European and Anglo-Indian 
children as against Rs. 75,000 spent on the education 
of Indian Children. The highest grant given by it to 
an Indian high school was Rs. 4,500: and all such 
high schools together received only Rs. 14,700. On 
the other hand, it was contributing about Rs. 1,34,000 
to meet the deficit in the budget of one institution, 
the Oakgrove Boarding School at Mussoorie, meant 
for European and Anglo—Indian children. 


So far as the Indian community is concerned, it is 
made to suffer in more ways than one by the discrimina- 
ting policy of the railways, and though much has been 
said and written on the subject, its grievances are 
still un—redressed, especially in regard to the provision 
of wagons and sidings. The following extract from 
the minutes of evidence tendered before the Indian 
Railway Committee will illustrate the nature of the 
Indidn complaint: 


“He (Mr. J. N. Ghosh, representing the 
Indian Mining Federation) cited in his written 


evidence a more recent case in the Dharmaband 


Colliery which he originally purchased for 
Rs. 41,000, It was not until a European Mining 
Engineer offered to arrange to get the siding, on 


condition of one-half of the property being sold to 
him for the nominal sum of Ks. 12,000 that 
railway siding and loading accommodation could be 
secured, ” 


“Summing up the Mining Federation’s 
complaints with regard to wagon distribution, the 
Chairman said, he understood it to be that wagons 
are not divided fairly between Indian and European- 
owned collieries. The important contracts generally 
go to the large ccllieries which are usually in the 
hands of Europeans.” 


In more recent times, the Indian Produce Associa- 
tion of Calcutta had to protest against the practice of 
giving undue preference to European traders in the 
matter of wagon supply at Kidderpore Docks for the 
despatch of Australian wheat. They quoted specific 
instances in which wagons had been so_ supplied 
without any regard to rotation. 


Railway freights in India have been so framed as 
to foster the export and import trade at the cost of 
inland trade. They encourage traffic to and from 
ports rather than internal traffic. The charges, 
generally operate to the disadvantage of the Indian 
industries, especially the cottage industries. Indirect 
protection is often given to European firms by so 
classifying their goods as to give them the benefit of 
lower rates. Mr. Mukhtar Singh gave an _ instance 
in the Assembly in wich a European company was 
being charged a special rate for sugar. “There 
is a special rate,’ he said, “charged from and 
to Rosa for sugar. May I inquire why this 
distinction is made? On the East Indian Railway 
even, any person who wants to book his sugar from 
Rosa is not charged the same rate as Carew & Co. 
have to pay. I do not understand why a distinction 
is made in the case of a certain firm. The only 
answer that can be given is that in one case it happens 
to be an English firm and in the other case the very 
poor people. It might be said that Carew & Co. are 
a very big firm and manufacture very large quantities 
of sugar and therefore special rates are given to them. 
May I enquire why the same rates are not given to 
other firms which also run up-to-date factories?” He 
showed that while the rates for sulphate of ammonia 
had been reduced, those for sulphuric acid, which is 
used for manufacturing the former, had been put up. 
The reason, according to him, was that sulphate of 
ammonia had recently been introduced into this country 
by. a British firm. 


Recourse to the Indian Stores Department has not 
been made compulsory for the Railways who have 
their own Controllers of Stores. These are generally 
Europeans and, not infrequently give undue preference, 
in the matter of the purchase of stores for the 
Railways. The magnitude of the harm done in this 
respect to indigenous interests will be apparent from 
the fact that the state is the biggested consumer of 
goods in the country and annually spends crores to 
purchase requirements for the Army, the Railways 
the Port Trusts etc. 
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“Problem of Public Debt 


Perhaps the most important committee appointed by 
the Working Committee of ths Congress was the 
Select Committee to report on the financial 
obligations between Great Britain and India. It was 
composed of two distinguished advocates of the 
Bombay High Court, Sjt.D. N. Bahadurji and 
Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai, who was a professor of 
economics once, and both of them  ex-Advocates 
General also, an economist of repute like Prof. K. T. 
Shah and Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa, an Incorporated Accountant 
and Auditor of experience. Their report which has now 
been submitted to the Working Committee will be awaited 
by the public with eager interest. Without making 
an attempt to make a forecast of the Committee’s 
findings and recommendations, one may say that they 
are bound to ba such as can be maintained before 
any impartial international tribunal. There are items 
such as the debts on the external wars prior to the 
Mutiny and since the Mutiny, which were pure wars 
of aggression and of which the burden should ‘have 
been borne wholly by Great Britain but was borne 
wholly by India. Tne Committee’s report will throw 
vivid light on these and other items, and one may 
expect that their recommendations will be based not 
only on the equity but also on the legal aspect of 
the case. But there is one fact, about which, whether it 
has or bas not received the attention of those who may 
have their voice in the determination of the great 
question of public debt, Barclays Bank Monthly 
Review for Fabruary 1931 affords interesting reading. 

“ Probably one of the most disturbing factors 
to international trade since the War has been the 
influence exerted bythe various War Debt payments. 

Toe heavy fall in prices during 1930 has added 

greatly to the burden of these Debts and has served 

to render the problem considerably more acute. 

This country has always realised that War Debts 

stand in a clgss en'irely by themselves and so 

deeply was Gfeat Britain convinced of the economic 
injury to the world which the payment of these 

Debts would involve that in 1922 she stated that 

subject to the just claims of other parts of the 

the Empire, she wouli be prepared to abandon all 
further rignt to German reparation and all claims 
to repayment by Allies, provided that this renuncia- 
tion formed part of a general plan by which the 
problem could be dealt with as a whole and find 
a satisfactory solution. Unfortunately, such a 
settlement proved impossible of attainment, but, 
nevertheless, this country made it clear that in no 
circumstances did she propose to ask more from 
her debtors than was necessary to pay her 
creditors and she therefore cancelled the sum of 
£ 2,550 millions from the total due to her. She 
has definitely and directly lost this amount, but as 

Mr. Goodenough pointed out, this action on her 

part “has enabled those countries and their peoples 

to continue their economic existence, and thereby 

Great Britain, and indeed every exporting and 

trading country, is gaining the benefit now to some 

extent, and should gain a greater benefit in the 
future, The same would happen in the case of 

America, if she could cancel the War Debts due 

to her, which amount to nearly £ 2,400 millions. 

The gain to her as a great exporting country, 
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through having solvent customers for her goods, 

and through the increase of their purchasing power, 

would be immédse.’ ”’ 

Thus England has definitely and directly lost £2,550 
millions, not with a view to making a gift, but with 
a view to relieving the debtor countries of economic 
pressure and making them solvent customers by 
increasing their purchasing power. Those countries 
had no moral or equitable claim on England excepting 
the one proceeding from sheer physical imability to 
pay. But India’s claim, not even the worst opponents 
of India’s claim will dispute, is.certainly greater than 
theirs. The whole War Debt amounting to something 
like 500 crores of Rupees should be written off on 
moral grounds, but from the point of view expressed in 
the Barclays Bank Monthly Review England should be. 


prepared to write off the whole of the so-called 
national debt of India in her own interest. India 


imports not-only cloth Lut many other articles from 
Great Britain. Cloth she will resolutely refuse to 
import whether it be from Great Britain or from 
Japan’ or any other foreign country. But if England 
looks forward to India being her solvent customer in 
future, in the matter of other articles, she should be 
prepared for some heroic act of sheer necessity or 
self-interest as she has done in respect of the War 
Debts due to her. 

For the rest we would allow the Committee’s Report 
to speak for itself when it is published. M. D. 


Young Europeans. 

It was a matter of pleasure to me as I know it was to 
Sardar Vallabhbnai Patel to meet the young Europeans 
in Bombay the other day. Several young Europeans 
have formed themselves into a group for the purpose 
of studying the Indian situation and then forming 
their own conclusions and taking their due share in 
moulding public opinion. As bchoves earnest students, 
these gentlemen have eschewed all publicity for their 
proceedings. They invite to their social dinner 
representatives of all parties and hear their views and 
ask questions where further elucidation is mecessary- 
They pass no resolutions, have tramed no policy. They 
approach questions withan open mind These friends 


deserve congratulations and encouragement in their 
praiseworthy endeavour. I venture to suggest to them 


that if they will come toa decision early, if they 
intend to atfect the present political situation, it is 
necessary for them to classify the subjects for study 
and appoint from among themselves certain members who 
would specially study those particular questions and in 
that connection interview those who represent different 
parties which bring their influence. to bear on them. 
All this undoubtedly means strenuous work. But it is 


necessary if the studies are to bear fruit in the near 
future. M. K. G. 
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Weekly Letter 


There is nothing special to report this week, 
excepting that purely local difficulties, which if the 
spirit of the Truce was scrupulously kept, would solve 
themselves, are absorbing the best part of Gandhiji’s 
time and energy, and he has_ had to fix himself at 
Botsad corresponding with and interviewing local 
officials. 

With Rajendrababu at Ras 

But it is not Gujarat alone that has its difficulties 
about the Settlement. Other provinces have theirs too. 
One can have a fair idea of those in the U. P. and 
South India from the articles appearing in Young 
India. Bihar has them too, and it is to discuss 
matters personally with Gandhiji that Babu Rajendra- 
prasad came over to Borsad and has been spending 
Some time with us. He has spent his spare time in 
visiting the villages of the taluka and though no formal 
meetings were arranged for him—he loathes addressing 
meetings just for the sake of it—he had to say some- 
thing to the villagers, if only to congratulate or cheer 
them up. Essentially a man ot peace, meek and 
humble to a fault, he abhors the prospect of another 
‘war’ and has said and written little to express his 
disappointment over the implementing of the Truce 
by Government. But he is full of the spirit of the 
warrior ready to ‘face the unseen with a cheer.’ 
This is what he said to the villagers of Ras: 

“I congratulate you on all that you went through 
last year—the lands and crops and cattle you lost, 
crops you saw looted and destroyed before your eyes, 
beatings and humiliations you suffered. But I should 
not expect less of you. you have had the privilege of 
listening to the Sardar and Mahatmaji frequently 
during the last twelve years, you are so near them 
that you can have their advice whenever you need. 
We had the privilege of intimate contact with Gandhiji 
14 years ago and since then have had only fugitive 
glimpses of him. But we bad treasured his teaching 
which stood us in geod stead last year. Our 
Non-vislence, like yours, was put to. the severest test, 
There was firing in about a dozen plat*s, some twenty 
men: lost their lives, hundreds sustained lath: ‘btows: 
Our women had not the privilege of Jathi blows as 
some of your women have had, but our youngsters 
had perhaps to go through greater suffering. Batches 
of five used to march each day to take possession of 
a camp declared unlawful. They were not only beaten, 
they used to. be given a ducking in the nearest tank. 
A cycle pimp was worked into the ear of a young- 
ster, and this desttoyed the tympanum beyond repair. 


You bad no punitive police. We had the benefit of 
it. A police party invaded and looted a_ village, 
smashed everything in the houses that came their 
way, including even millstones, and committed 
nuisance there. In one village the destruction was 
so thorough that there was not a whole rope left to 
draw drinking water- from the well, and children had 
to be without water for hours, I am not however 
recounting these things to excite commiseration, or 
hatred, or to make up an indictment, I recount this 
to show that God never puts on us a yoke too heary 
to bear. Who could have foretold that Borsad 
would stand all that it did during the campaign? 
Who could have predicted two years ago that Bihar 
would go through the agonies, s»me of which I have 
mentioned, and its spirit would not be broken? It 
was God’s infinite mercy. God forbid that we should 
have to go tbrough the same agonies once again, 
but if we have, God willing we would not be found 
wanting.” 
The Blessings of ‘ Hijrat’ 

The hijrat (migration) that these villages resorted 
to last year has not been without its blessings, and 
Ras which suffzred most, has made the most of it. 
Life even now is intolerable there, thanks to the 
accursed policy of setting the Dharalas against the 
Patidars. The latters’ hedges and trees are being 
destroyed and acts of arson are also taking place, tor 
which apparently the former should be held responsible. 


But the Patidars are straining every nerve to make the 


best of their spare time. They took to the wheel in 
right earnest during the hijrat and now they would 
not give up what has proved to be a sure helpmate. 
I have figures of the spinning activity for the last 
four months and they are most gra ifying and should 
serve as an example to all villages: 

235 maunds of cotton purchased. 

79 maunds and 7 lbs. cotton gioned and carded. 

42 maunds and 14$ Ibs. spun. 

10 maunds and 384 lbs. woven into Khadi, 

252 Wheels working regularly. 


18 Taklis oe a 
194 Carding-bows ,, - 

58 Hand-gins “ 
376 No. of spinners (men) 
7s... 3» (women) 
223 ,. of carders (men) 

5 pear » (women) 


If all villages having a population of 2,000 can turn 
out this amount of work, they would be self-sufficient 
in no time. 

M. D. 
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Do They Enjoy Privileges ? 
( Specially contributed_) 
III 
Coal 
Discrimination is exercised in classifying coal, as 
will be apparent from the following evidence of 
Mr. Ghosh before the Railways Committee: 


“With reference to the suggestion that the 
first class coal is mostly in the hands of European 
firms, Mr. Ghosh urged that the classification of 
coal appeared to depend on whether the ownership 
of the colliery was European or Indian. He 
maintained that the same coal which in the 
possession of a European firm is treated as first 
class is described as second class if possessed by 
an Indian. He mentioned for example, a colliery 
at Chatabar, near Mugma, which now belongs to 
Villiers, Ltd. bat formerly belonged to Kunja 
Bihari Choudhary. It had changed hands between 
various Indian proprietors, and so long as the 
property remained in Indian hands Mr. Ghosh said 
nobody took the coal, but it is now accepted by 
the Mining Engineer as Admiralty Coal.” 


The Railways in the days when they had no 
collieries of their Own, seldom purchased coal from 
Indian collieries on the plea that it was of an inferior 
kind. Now they consume their own coal which is 
i 20 way superior to Indian-owned coal. 


The Chief Sanitary Officer on the Mines Board of 
Health is iavariably a European even though properly 
qualified Indians are available, simply because 


European collieries would not like to see an Indian 
in the post. 


The history of mineral-prospecting in India is full 
of instances of preferential treatment accorded to 
European Companies. There is one particular instance 
in which an Indian made a geological survey of a 
certain area and submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment; and in the meantime all the best tracts were 
given away to European companies. 


: The best Government Khas lands containing mica 
in Chota Nagpur are leased to Europeans who have 
sublet them to Indian firms. 


When Europeans, even with all the assistance 
which the State readily gives them, find it difficult to 
compete with Indians on equal terms, they bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to pass some 
measure which will handicap their competitors. An 
instance in point is the Mica Bill forced through the 
Bihar Council in the teeth of popular opposition. 

Plantations 

; The history of indigo plantations in Bengal and 
Bihar is sufficiently well-known. In Bengal the 
oppression of the planters contiaued for about half a 
century and came to an end only after the Indigo 
Disturbance of 1859. The Rev. James Long was fined 
and imprisoned by the High Court of Calcutta for 
translating into English a Bengali work exposing the 
high-handedness of the Furopean planters. In Bihar, 
indigs plantation continued till a much later date, and 
nobody is better acquainted with its record than 
Gandhiji, through whose exertions substantial relief 


was brought to the tenantry of Champaran about a 
decade and a half ago. 


At present the most important plantation crop in 
which Europeans are interested is tea. The assistance 
given to tea-planters in the early stages of the industry 
will be apparent from the following questions put to 
and answers given by Mr. J. Freeman, who appeared 


before the Select Committee on Colonisation of India 
(1858): 
“1922, Are you not aware that both in Assam 


and Kumaon the Government established tea- 
plantations for the express purpose of trying 
experiments, for the sake of the settlers, and with 
the avowed object of handing over their plantations 
to the settlers, as soon as the experiment had been 
shown to be successful, and as soon as settlers 
could be found willing to take them ?— That is 


what I refer to; that in the first mooting of the 
cultivation of tea the Government took 
the initiative and encouraged it, and 


went to some expense in taking the necessary 
steps towards it. Then some Europeans took it 
up on a larger scale, and that attempt was not 
successful; but somewhere about 14 years ago, in 
consequence of this new arrangement, where the 
Government gave them more favourable terms about 


_ the land that they were to concede to them, from 
that arose the present company. 


“1923. Did not the Government in fact bear 
the whole of the expese of the experiment, and 
hand over, both in Assam and Kumaon, their 
plantations to the settlers on very liberal terms ?— 


That I am unacquainted with: I will not say that 
it was so or that it was not so. 


“1924. Did not the Government send Mr. 
Fortune and others before him into China to get 
seed and to get tea-mirkers, Chinese and otherwise, 
to inform them as to the Chinese system of culture, 
for the express purpose and sole object of instructing 
the settlers in India?—I do not know for certain 
whether that experiment was made by the Govern- 
ment: I believe it was so: ‘but I know that 
Chinamen were brought in the first instance. It 
was hoped through them that the natives in India 


would get an insight into the cultivation of tea, 
but it failed, so far, ” 


Having done the spadework at the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer, the Government made a gift of the 


‘industry, as it were, to men of i's own race and gave 


them additional assistance with measures which virtually 
made slaves of those who went to work on the 
plantations, specially in Assam, The labourer was 
bound by a penal contract to serve for a specific period. 
If he failed, or if sought shelter elsewhere, he could 
be punished criminally. And, the planter had even the 
right of arresting him, The abuses prevalent for many 
years in the recruiting areas and the conditions of work 
on the Assam plantations make sickening reading for 
all. Men and women have been induced by fraud and 
misrepresentation to migrate ta Assam only to find 
themselves virtual slaves, confined in areas to which 


the pablic have no right of access and deprived of all 
freedom of movement or association, 


No statistics are available of the deaths from 
“enlarged spleens” on the tea gardens; but the few 
cases that have got publicity through the courts 
constitue a grim commeniary on the methods pursued 


on these plantations by their European Managers or 
proprietors in dealing with labour, 
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As everywhere else racial discrimination is here 
also practised in a variety of ways. To give some 
instances things are so managed that the incidental 
advantages by way of commission brokerage, etc. 
accrue mostly to Europeans. Discrimination is made 
in buying and selling due to which some Indian firms 
are compelled to sell in the name of Europeans to 
obtain a fair price. The mills never place their 
insurance with Indian firms. They have further made 
it a rule to purchase their raw material, coal, and 
stores from European dealers, even though they may 
have to pay higher prices. A minor instance in point 
is their adherence to the practice of purchasing selvage 
yarn from a European compauy in spite of the fact 
that they could get it cheaper from Indian manufacturers. 
Until recent times, some of the mills and exporters of 


gunny products refused payment by cheques from 
Indians. 


There is an absence of definite standards of quality 
of jute and the sellers are always at a loss to know 
what they are expected to tender against their contracts. 
These standards are, from time to time, so manipulated 
as to suit European interests. The Government has 
been urged to pass a measure similar to the United 
States Cotton Standards Act, but so far it has done 
nothing, 


We shall give one more instance—one that is 
common to other European establishments also. All 
the high posts in the mills are held by Europeans. 

So much for the mills. A recent instance of 
official favouritism was the refusal of Government to 
raise its tiny little finger to help the Bengal 
agriculturists even when jute has been so low, simply 
because such help would not have been in the interest 
of the mills, This contrasts with Government action 
elsewhere in giving some protection to cotton and 
wheat. There are other forms of favouritism too. 
The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce recently 
voiced its protest against official forecasts of the jute 
crop which are unduly influenced by the interested 
opinion or advice of the European jute magnates. 

Banking 

In the field of Banking also the European has 
benefited from the fact of his belonging to the ruling 
race. The institution of banking, even foreign banking, 
was well established and flourishing in India long before 
the advent of the British in the country. But as the 
power of the East India Company grew, most of the 
foreign and inland trade of the country passed into 
the hands of the servants of the Company. This 
naturally ruined the indigenous banker along with 
the indigenous trader, and enabled the foreign banker 
to gain an undeserved foothold in the country and 
prosper unimpeded by native competition. Not only 
did the foreign bank grow upon the enforced ruin of 
its indigenous prototype but it also became a serious 
impediment to the growth of native trade and industry. 
It adopted from the beginning the policy of giving 

scanty patronage to Indian enterprises—a_ policy 
which has been continued to the present time. We 
shall only give a few instances. 

Lala Harkishanlal in his evidence before the 
Industrial Commission said that there was “a conspiracy 
set up with the determined object of destroying the 
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banking of the Punjab, in which officials and 
non-officials joined, and made every possible effort 
and took every possible measure to destroy banking 
which would have really done immense good to the 
province and to outside. . . . .% ‘In the course 
of the same evidence he said again : 


“TI also know that an application was made 
by a European to an Anglo-Indian bank for loan 
and he was first asked to state that this loan 
would not benefit any Indian in any form or shape 
or any existing bank in any form or shape; and 
he was told that if he assured them of that the 
loan would be negotiated, otherwise not.” 

These quotations tell us of the state of affairs, as 
they were more than a decade ago. The situation has 


not changed since then. Important evidence was 
tendered before the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee which went to show that the foreign 


Exchange Banks discriminate against national business- 
men in more ways than one. There were many 
specific and definite complaints made against the 
Exchange Banks by Indian merchants appearing 
before the Committee. Of these there was complete 
unanimity on one, namely, that in fhe matter of 
financing export and import trade the Exchange Banks 
always differentiated between Indian and European 
firms. Almost every commercial body that gave 
evidence before the Committee made this charge 
against the banks. 

There were other charges too. For instance, it 
was said that in response to enquiries made about 
Indian firms in foreign countries the Exchange Banks 
often gave indifferent references as compared with 
references given about European firms of even lower 
standing. This would naturally give an unjustified 
advantage in foreign markets to competing European 
firms. Again, Indian merchants applyiog for loans 
are asked by tbese banks to submit their balance 
sheets audited by only those auditors of whom the 
banks approve. Furthermore, the foreign banks 
always insist upon the Indian merchants insuring 


with non-Indian firms for exports and imports which 
they finance. 


In spite of all this Exchange Banks have been 
allowed to possess a monopoly over the type of business 
they do. The Imperial Bank is debarred from engaging 
in Exchange business as it will be entrenching on the 
ground held by European banks; while it is allowed 
to compete with Indian Joint S'ock Banks, although 
it is a Bankers’ bank and trades mostly with money 
deposited by the State and other public bodies. 

The borrowing policy of the Government, combined 
with the assistance given to the Imperial Bank in 
opening its branches throughout the country has 
virtually dealt a death blow to indigenous banking as 
carried on by the shroffs. 

Contract Work 

In contracting work, there is the same discriminating 
treatment. To give only one instance, the contract 
for labour supply to the E. I. Railway, the B. N. 
Railway, the Callector of Customs (e. g., for Salt Golas) 
and the Port Commissioners, Calcutta is with one 
single non-Indian Company, Messrs Bird and Co. 
In the case of Port Commissioners Messrs. Bird and 
Co. are paid annually something to the tune of 25 
to 30 lakhs for their contract work and this contract 
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extends over a_ period of 40 years and virtually 

constitutes a monopoly, as the contract is not for a 

definite period and no tenders are invited. 
Miscellaneous 


The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation altered 
its Articles of Association to secure that the control 
of the Company shall remain in the hands of British 
subjects, and this precaution was pressed upon them 
by the Government of Bengal. 

Licenses for the supply of electricity in important 
towns are generally given to European firms while in 
one province the industry has come to be a virtual 
European monopoly. 

There has been a remarkable readiness on the part 
of the Government to order enquiries for the grant of 
protection and even to provide it in case c* industries 
which are largely in European hands. 
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Is It Crumbling ? 
(By M. K. Ganpatr) 


Complaints are pouring in from many parts that the 
local officials are breaking the Delhi Pact to pieces 
and that it almost looks as if the Government was at 
war with the Congress and therefore every Congress- 
man almost was a suspect. From the dates I shall 
give of the events about to be described the reader 
will see that for long I suppressed publication in the 
hope that the cases brought to my notice were 
isolated instances and that the complainants would 
receive relief on application to their respective Provincial 
Governments. My hope however was disappointed. 

In Sultanpur, U. P. 
The Secretary, Local Congress Committee writes: 
“Tt is a well-known fact that the tenants of 
this province are not able to pay even half of their 
rents, but in this district the manager of the Court 
of Ward’s Estates, the talukadars and other petty 

Zamindars are trying to reaiise full rents from 

them under coercive and oppressive measures. The 

manager of the Court of Ward’s Estates has taken 
the initiative to prosecute the ‘tenants of some 

villages in several groups under sec, 107 Cr. P. C. 

and the talukadars have followed suit; and in this 

way about ninety persons have been prosecuted 


under this section. In the case of the Talukadar of 
Bhavan Shahpur vs. Beni 


Prasad and _ others 
pending before S. D. O, Musafirkhan, the poor 
tenants were ready to pay their rents, but it was 


not considered sufficient for their discharge and 
they were asked to apologise from the talukadar 
and remove the national flags which they had 
hoisted in their villages. On their refusal to do so 
they were taken in custody and sent to jail hawalat 
on the 18th June 1931 on the ground that they 
were dangerous persons to the society in the sense 
that they were likely to commit a breach of 
the peace and to disturb the public tranquility 
and either they must furnish security for their 
appearance on further hearings or goto jail. As 
there were several hearings in the case and nothing 
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had happened in the meantime, the tenants and their 
legal advisers were not ready for such contingency 
aud the poor people are now rotting in the jail. 

“Such is the spirit in which Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact is being observed by the officers of the 
Government. Section 144 Cr. P. C. is also being 
freely used. All the prominent persons of the 
District Congress Committee including Swami 
Narayandev, President, Pandit Ramlal and Sangam- 
jal Vakil, Vice Presidents and P. T. Satyadev 
Shastri, Secretary have been served with such 
notices. The officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
this place is trying his best to crush Congress 
activites long before the second Round Table 
Conference meets in London.” 


In Muttra, U. P. 
The Secretary, Local Congress Committee writes : 


“A public meeting under the presidentship of 
Sjt. Raghubir Singh of the Tej was held on the 
night of 26th June, at Naujhil. All of a sudden 
a Sub-Inspector of police with a few constables, 
the village chowkidar and a few others arrived on 
the scene and proceeded forcibly to disperse the 
meeting. Sjt.Jagannathji, the President of the 
Tehsil Congress Committee of Khair, (Aligarh Dt.) 
who was delivering his speech at the time was 
treated to abuse and such of the audience as 
refused to disperse in spite of the threats and show 
of force on the part of the police were either 
physically dragged away from the meeting or 
pushed away from it. When some of the persons 
asked the Sub-Inspector of police to prevent this 
sort of behaviour on the part of the police he flaw 
into a temper and began to abuse them and 
himself got the police to beat people. 
Sjt.Ghurelal of Naujhil fainted as a result of 
lathi blows and got a wound on his head 1 inch 
deep and 2 broad. He also received numerous 
lathi blows on various parts of his body like feet, 
back, waist, buttocks etc. Not satisfied with this 


the police also assaulted his son, Sjr. Indraman, 
Pandit Jagannath, the Chairman of the Tehsil 
Congress Committee, Khair and Sjts. Bhupat 


Singh and Damodar, Congress workers of Kaair.” 


In the face of these allegations and a press 
message from Lucknow that nearly 700 prosecutions are 
taking place, the news that the confidential circulars 
referred to in these columns last week have been 
withdrawn does not restore confidence. The withdrawal 
is a mere technical mending of a discovered breach, 
if it is not followed by a corresponding improvement all 
round and a cessation of prosecutions. In the U. P. there 
was contact established between the Government and 
the Congress through Pandif Govind Vallabh Punt. 
They could not complain that he was unwilling to 
assist or that the Congress had ceased to exercise 
authority over its workers. In no case could the 
forcible dispersal of a meeting be justified in these 
times of peace. On 24th May last when I was passing 
through Muttra the local people told me of a police raid 
on Bijari, a village few miles from Mutra, I had 
advised the people to lodge complaints with the higher 
authority. So far as I am aware they got no redress. 


I purposely suppressed the news of the details of which 
I was in full possession. 
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In the Punjab 
I take the following from the letter dated 24th June 
from the Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
Amritsar: 

“The attitude of the Local 
antagonistic, Non-violent processions 
Taran have been charged with Jathis on more 
than one occasion. Just opposite the Sarhali 
Police Station in the district of Amritsar the 
Police Inspector used abusive language towards 
the Congress leaders and severely beat a local 
doctor. No step has been taken to remove 
punitive posts at Naushahra Panuan, etc., which 
were set up in the beginning of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. To add, Sardar Darshan 
Singh, President District Congress Committee 
Amritsar, Sardar Atma Singh, General Secretary 
Congress Committee, Tarn Taran, Sardar Arjan 
Singh Gargaj, the latter a well-known Congress 
worker and several other workers have been 
arrested under Sec, 108 Cr. P. C. It is learat that 
many more Congress workers will be arrested 
shortly. I am sending you this report so that 
you may be so kind as to guide us under these 


circumstances and take necessary action in the 
matter.” 


From the letter of Lala Dunichand of Ambala 
dated 23th Jane, I take the following paragraphs, 

“Political meetings are not allowed to be held 
at Ambala Cantonment where the recent Civil 
Disobedience movement has: been fairly strong. I 
have seen the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala 
District, and he has told me that though he was 
not opposed to the holding of political-meetings in 
Ambala Cantonment, the Punjab Government will not 
allow any political meetings in Ambala Cantonment 
or for the matter of that in any other canionment 
and that orders have been issued to that effect. 
What are we to do? I have represented the matter 
to the Home Secretary, Punjab Government and 
asked for a reply. 

“The Government has not published any 
official version about Ludhiana outrage nor has 
it made any amends for the great wrong done to 
the peaceful citizens of Ludhiana. On _ the other 
hand, about half a dozen respectable people are 
being criminally prosecuted. This is one of the 
many instances to utilise «he period of truce for 
crushing the Congress movemert in the Punjab. A 
say from you in the matter is absolutely necessary. 
There is no recognition of truth, much less change 
of heart on the part of the Punjab Government. 

“I have been particularly asked by Sardar 
Sardul Singh to write to you about the maintenance 
and continuance of punitive police post at Naushahra 
Panuan in Amritsar District. I have no doubt 
that the continuance of the punitive police fost 
is an act of vindictiveness and a clear breach 
of the terms of the Truce. In my statement sent 
to the Home Secretary, I have dealt with it in 
p'ra 4, which I have marked as red on the margin 
for your reference. I believe the facts stated 
therein to be correct.’’ 

The Ludhiana outrage referred to in the quotation 
is said to have taken place on 16th May last. On 
receipt of a_ telegram from Ludhiana _ at 


authorities is 
in Tarn 


Simla and reinforced by a personal visit by the 
Congress Secretary at Ludhiana, I asked Lala 
Dunichand to inquire into the allegations. He kindly 
and promptly went to Ludhiana and reported. This 
was followed by more elaborate inquiry instituted by 
the Bar Association of ‘Ludhiana. The Secretary of 
the Association too kindly sent me a copy of the 


report. Both the rerorts were suppressed by me from 
the readers of Young India for reasons alreadv 
stated. Both agree in finding that a peaceful meeting 


held for an absolutely innocent purpose was mercilessly 
broken up in the presence of the City Magistrate. The 
Naushahra Panuan punitive police is a manifest breach 
of the Pact, if thefacts are as recited by Lala Dunichand 
in his letter to the Punjab Government which I have 
read. In no case could the expenses of the police be 
recovered from the people unless it could be clearly 
proved that the police was imposed for reasons wholly 
unconnected with Civil Disobedience. 

From Rohtak comes the complaint that peaceful 
Congressmen are being arrested without any cause 
that the Congress authorities can divine. The autho- 
tities know Lala Shamlal of Rohtak perscnally. He 
is a well-known advocate of the place and President 
of the Local Congress Committee. They do not seem 
to haye troubled to bring to his notice the conduct of 
speeches of the offending Congressmen. 

In Bengal 

From the Contai Congress Committee was received 
the following wire about :20th June last. 

“Contai Government officials breaking Truce 
terms, arrested local Congress workers engaged in 
peaceful constructive work. Local Government alarmed 
at success of Congress arbitratior. Trying to destroy 
it by these arrests. Viceroy has been wired. Pray 
vour intervention. Letter follows.” 

From the letter referred to in the foregoing I take 
the following interesting paragraphs. 

“Tt will not be amiss here to give a short 
account of our work after the Truce has been 
signed. The success of the Salt-Satyagraha 
movement in Contai has created a wondertul 
Congress mentality in the mass of people. Taking 
advantage of this fact we lost no time in creating 
a net-work of Congress organisations in. this 
sub-division by establishing Thana Committees and 
Branch Committees. We have already enlisted 6,000 
members and hope to enlist 25,000 by the end of 
the current year, We are working mainly on the 
following lines: 

“1. Enlisting Congress members. 

“2. Arbitration of civil and petty criminal 


cases. After your advice in Young India re. 
arbitration, we have decided to follow your 
directions. 


“3, Khadi Propaganda—( i ) propaganda for 
self-spinning ( ii) cotton distribution ( iii) cotton 
seed distribution. 

“4. Temperance work. No picketting. 

“5. Foreign Cloth Boycott—by taking written 
promises not to deal in foreign cloth any more from 
the dealers concerned. No picketting. 

“6, Establishing national schools and path- 
shalas throughout the sub-division. 

“7 Training women workers 
propaganda work. 


for mofussil 


————— 


“The atmosphere is as peaceful as it should 
be. Owing to the general regard for Congress, the 
local people are settling their cases by Congress 
arbitration! We charge a small fee of Rs. 1-4 per 
case to meet necessary expenses. Both parties 
are required to submit written willingness to settle 
their cases by Congress arbitration. This has been 
so successful that the local courts became empty 
so to say. The local officials grew alarmed at 
this. Consequently these arrests happened. During 
the first two cases, we did not think it worth 
troubling you for them. But as we are getting 
reports from our branch committees that the police 
are making similar enquiries everywhere and as 
one of our workers has been again arrested on the 
18th last, we are led to believe that there is a 
definite policy behind all these.” 

I must forbear to say anything about Gujarat. I 
am too near the scene to want to say anything just 
now. But the fact that the Sardar is hooked to 
Bardoli and I to Borsad has a meaning. But I must 
take the public into confidence about what is going 
on in some parts of the Bombay Presidency about 
liquor. 

Let the following from a letter from Vengurla 
( Ratnagiri District) tell its own tale. 


“After the Settlement two liquor shops were 
opened one in the town proper and other in the 
suburb. Naturally we began picketting, As a 
consequence the owners of both the shops began 
to feel the want of customers as the picketers are 
carrying on their work strictly according to your 
instructions. They cannot complain against the 
volunteers. Buc they now carry wine-bottles or 
wine-cans to their houses or to their neighbours 
and manage to sell them there. Again there is no 
fixed time. They come whenever they like and 
go away in the same way. Again they sleep in 
their shops by night. Thus practically the shops 
are opened day and night. They carry away wine 
to private selling places by day and night. We 
wrote to the local authority but it was useless.” 
Much the same is going on in Ahmedabad where 
there rever has been a_ departure from the 
peacefullest picketting. My untutored mind tells me 
that this liquor sales are illicit and should be suppressed 
by the Government as being in breach of the 
Pact. If however they are claimed to be legal it is 
so much the worse and a double breach. 

The foregoing is enough for this week. I have other 
complaints and from other parts or provinces. I must 
deal with them in a future issue, 


The impatient Congressmen who read this catalogue 
of complaints may well ask ‘then how long are we to 
wait and bear this?? My answer is the same as last 
week. ‘You must wait as long as the Working 
Committee thinks it necessary... Two wrongs will not 
make one right. If some local Governments are going 
wrong as they seem to me to be, there is no reason 
for the Congress to do likewise. 
to fulfil our part of the Agreement. If it must break, 
let it break inspite of the whole of the Congress 
effort to the contrary. The greater our patience — 


another word for suffering—the greater will be our 
s:rength. 


We must continue 
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A Countryman’s Advice 
(By M. K. Ganput ) 


Many American friends write to me on the 
American visit which reporters had planned for me. 
Those Americans who are in close touch with me 
have earnestly dissuaded me from it. Others, also 
friendly, have with equal earnestness asked me to go. 
Now comes an extremely well reasoned appeal from 
a countryman residing in America. It deals with three 
matters of importance. But I must let the letter speak 
for itself of which the relevant portion is given below: 

“T venture to make an humble suggestion and 
that is to request you to give up your idea of 
visiting the United States of America. 

“This suggestion is based only upon my 
personal ideas on the subject and it is just what I 
think about it, and of course I do not expect you 
to attach any great importance to it. 

“ t7owever, I will venture to put in a couple 
of reasons as to why I think your visit to the 
United States will serve no useful purpose where 
our pational affairs are concerned. 


“This country is a very peculiar country in 
many respects and the Americans as a rule are so 
materialistically inclined, and this fact is more or 
less conceded by all, that they can hardly see 
anything in terms other than dollars and cents. 


“Of course this is a broad statement to make 
and I fully realize that there are exceptions here 
and there. But all the same during my occassional 
visits since 1926 and prolonged stays of more than 
a year at a time, and my formal as well as inti- 
mate contacts with quite a lot of Americans, I have 
come to the definite conclusion that Americans’ 
viewpoint on life is generally measured from strictly 
material side of the question. 

“Your visit to this country, in my opinion, 
will be absolutely misunderstood and if I am not 
mistaken the wonderful hold that you have today 
on some of the imaginative Americans, will be 
lost in a way. And I am further of the opinion 
that your visit to America instead of enlisting 
greater sympathy for our national cause, may work 
quite the other way. 

“Hardly anyone could come to this country 
and travel about and give a few lectures here and 
there without baving a “ business manager.’’ That 
will make your visit a business one and there will 
be scores of sections of people and press who will 
criticise your visit and suggest that you came here 
to make money. 


“Probably you are aware of the fact that such 
a noble soul and true philosopher like Tagore has 
been openly criticised in American papers and 
insinuations have been made that he visits America 
to make money out of the Americans and yet has 
the cheek to criticise the so-called civilization or 
lack of it m this country. 

“In other words I feel that not on account of 
anything that you may say or do, but on account 
of the mentality of an average American, you are 
bound to be misunderstood in this country and 
thus your visit is likely to prove more a failure 
than a success. 
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“TI do not know whether other Indians in the 
States have written to you on the subject, But 
people like Syed Hussein, Ghosh, Das Gupta, Roy, 
Mukerji, and scores of others who are in this 
country and are associated with some kind of 
political or so-called spiritual organisations, come 
into contact wit people who are more or less 
sympathetically inclined towards India and her 
aspirations and I shall not be surprised if their 
viewpoint on this question may be totally different 


to mine. These political and spiritual associations 
are part of their business and thus they move 
about in that restricted circle. But I come into 


contact with businessmen as a rule and mostly 
with people who are more or less ignorant of 
conditions in India, and their interest is superficial 
and more towards the politics of the country, and 
you as the champion of those political aspirations, 
than as a spiritual leader of a new though. And 
of course a tremendous majority of the people in 
America belong to this class, 


“My travelling about both in the States and 
Canada gives me the opportunity of meeting and 
in quite a number of c2ses becoming very: friendly 
with some of the American and Canadian families. 
Therefore my conclusions are based upon the 
information that I have gathered from time to 
time from an average well-to-do Arerican family, 
whose interest is casual in what is happening in 
India, and as I have said before, such Americans 
are in greater numbers than anoti- or pro-Indian 
Americans. 


“Your visit to London is entirely a different 
thing. In my humble opinion it will serve a great 
purpose, because if there is any gation on this 
world who is truly sportsmanlike and will give the 
devil his due, it is the English nation. 


“IT have lived a few years in London and my 
conclusions are based on my persona! experience 
gathered in that country. 

“TI am a great admirer of the Evgiish nation 
as sucn and I honestly believe that out of all tbe 
different nationalities that I have met during my 
tiavels over the frequented parts of the world, the 
English have the highest standard of honour and 


when I meet an Englishman in England, I as a 
rule expect to meet a gen:leman. 
“Please do not misunderstand me, I am no 


lover of Englishman in India inasmuch as they 
represen: the cursed system of government existing 
in cur country. I have always bzen anti-Eoglish 
in India and have actually thrashed Evglishmen 
on the public thoroughfares in Lahore and Bombay. 

“I dare say this piece of news will not at all 
appeal to you but sir, though 1 bilieve in the 
efficacy of your theory of Non-violence, I am too 
weak to practiceit. I ama six— feet tall Sikh and 
can hardly see my way of turning the right cheek 
when the left one has been struck, However, that 
is neither here nor there. 

“{ certainly do believe that your visit to England 
will serve India’s cause to a very great extent and 
I knéw that an average Englishman, who is usually 
an honest man, will try and understand you and 
respect you for your views. But not so an average 
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American. And hence my humble plea that you 
may think it over seriously before deciding to take 
a trip to this country. 


“T have also a word to add regarding this 
much-talked-of question of your attire when visiting 
England or America, 


“Tt will be simply abhorable and hurt your 
prestige immensely if you were to don European 
clothes, 


“ Once again I do not want ro be misunderstood, 
because I do believe in doing in Rome as the 
Romans do and very recen'ly have I discarded mv 
turban and shaved off my beard, but I am just an 
ordinary Indian. You are Mahatma Gandhi and 
there-in lies the difference which is as great as 
between earth and heaven. 


“Tt will be simply ironical if you could net 
find some form of Indian dress which may be quite 
suitable and desirable. I am, of course not 
suggesting your visiting the West in the loin clo’h, 
because that would be neither practical from the 
climatical point of view nor quite desirable, but 
sure enough there are other forms of Indian costumes 
which could be worn by you to advantage. I 
would suggest the Nehru family dress, not with 
Dhoti but with Churidar-pajama and a_ close 
collared coat. 

“Already the papers in America have been 
making fun about your wearing Western clothes 
when visiting London and I enclose herewith, a 
cutting on the subject. 


“In the end I hope that you will not consider 
me very impertinent for having taken the liberty of 
addressing a letter like this to you and making all 
these suggestions. But they come from a sincere 
heart and from someone who has always been a 
great admirer of you.” 

Nove of the three things worry me. The proposal 
to visit America bas been with me for the past five 
years or longer. But I have lacked the inner urge or 
courage to go. The very allurements some of the 
writers have held out have but confirmed the original 


decision based on nothing better than intuition. The 
same is true of the English visit more or less. There, 


too, if I am to go the way will be clear and open 
for me. At the present moment the subile and 
growing resistaace to the Delhi Pact by the 
officials leaves me no room for thinking of anything 
else. My contribution to the movement of India’s 
freedom just now consists in making every effort 
humanly pnss:ble to prevent the Settlement from being 
wrecked. 

Asto the dress I have had many advisers. But here 
too my position is simple. If I go to England I shall go 
ag a repre:entative and nothing more, nothing less. I 
must therefore appear not as the English would have 
me but as my representative character demands, I 
represent the Congress because and in so far as it 
represen:s Daridr.snarayan, the semi-starved almost 
naked villager. And if I represent the landed or 
monied or educated Indians, 1 do so to the extent 
that they identify themselves with Daridranarayan and 
desire to promote hia interest. I can therefore appear 
neither in English costume nor in that of the polished 
Nehrus. Inspite of the closest bond between us it 
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would have been just as ludicrous for me to dress as 
Pandit Motilalji did as it would have been for him 
to appear in loin cloth. My loin cloth is an organic 
evolution in my life. It came naturally, without effort, 
without premeditation. My duty as I conceive it, will 
then be, if I succeed in reaching London, to add 
nothing more to the loin cloth than the. climate 
peremptorily demands. I should be guilty of 
discourtesy to the English if I deceived them by 
appearing not as Iam but as I may think or friends 
may think they would have me to be. I should fail at 
the very beginning of my mission, if I commenced 
by deception. It may please for the time being, it 
must offend in the end. If I am to win their hearts 
as I want to, I can do so only by being cent per cent 
truthful. Truth is like the Sun. It wilt melt the icy 
mountain of suspicion and distrust. 


An old Political Prisoner 


A correspondent writes: 

“During the Civil Disobedience campaign last 
year I was one of the political prisoners in the 
Special Jail in Gujrat (Punjab). I was released 
after the Delhi Agreement. I wish to draw your 
urgent attention to the case of a fellow prisoner 
who was with me in Gujrat Special Jail, who, in 
my opinion, deserved to be released before we were. 
Unfortunately he is still in jail. 

“I came in intimate contact with Pandit Jagat 
Ram and had many conversations with him. He 
is one of the old conspiracy case prisoners. He 
was sentenced to transportation for life. He has 
already done 19 years. So far as I am aware no 
charge of actual violence against him had been 
proved. I gathered the impression that he had 
profound faith in the present non-violent struggle. 
His exemplary conduct in jail has won 
encomiums from them. And I know it for a fact 
that the present Inspector-General of Prisons would 
be the last person to wish Pandit Jagat Ram to be 
kept in prison any longer. But the fast of his 
being a political prisoner has all along stood in 
the way of his release. When he completed 14 
years his case was referred to the Punjab 
Government for orders. But the reply was that 
his case would be considered at the end of a 
further period of 5 years. Just a few months 
before I met him in Gujrat Jail his case had been 


referred once more to Government with the 
same result, namely that he had been ordered 
to be kept in Jail for still another 
period of five years, totalling 25 years in all. I 


know that similar orders have been passed with 
regard to many other political prisoners. Is it not 
a melancholy fact that these prisoners are almost 
completely neglected by the country in whose cause 
they suffer? Otherwise Government could not 
go on prolonging their terms of imprisonment with 
such complacency. If the public hed been awake 
I doubt not but that patriots like Pandit Jagat Ram 
would have been released years ago. Has the 
Settlement no meaning for these prisoners ? Pandit 
Jagat Ram has had many a sad bereavement while 
in jail, His mother died not very long ago and 
very recently, ] hear, his father has also died. 
There remains now Pandit Jagat Ram’s wife whose 
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state can better be imagined than described. Pandit 
Jagat Ram himself, as his health record in Jail 
shows, is more dead than alive. Within the three 
months that I was privileged to be in his company 
he had several attacks of fever. He has also 
heart trouble and his digestion seems to have been 
impaired beyond cure. Col. Barker, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, always gave Pandit Jagat Ram 
the best of treatment and did everything else that 
he could within the jail rules to make life in jail 
for him as tolerable as it could possibly ve 
But nothihg can avail against the ravages of time 
and the rigours of jail life. His condition has been 
steadily going from bad to worse. Doctors who 
were fellow political prisoners in the same Jail held 
the opinion that he would not be able to live much 
longer if kept under confinement.” 

I have known of this case for a long time. It does 
appear to be an extremely hard and deserving case. 
Generally a life-sentence means fourteen years. Why 
in this case that period has not sufficed the public are 
entitled to know. If it is true as stated by the 
correspondent tbat Pandit Jagat Ram bears an exemplary 
character and is ailing, it is surely an additional reason 
for his discharge. The recent death of his father makes 
the case for discharge complete from a humanitarian 
standpoint. It is to be hoped that either the Punjab 
Government will immediately discharge him or satisfy 


the public why he cannot be discharged. 7 
M. K. G. 


Self-Appointed 


A Nankin correspondent writes: 

“During the last two months, two or three 
Indians have come to the capital of the National 
Government of China, and they claim to be 
your representatives, and ‘the representatives of the 
Indian National Congress. One of them is 
Mr ics . I enclose herewith a translation of witat 
is published in a Chinese newspaper. 

“I know that you always advocate Non-violence, 
but your representative here is preaching that “ India 
has changed now her policy towards England and 
adopted tbe use of force. 

“T shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
let me know, whether you or the Indian National 
Congress have authorised the gentleman in question 
to represent you in China, or anywhere else.” 

I can say categorically that I have sent no 
representative to China nor bas the Congress to my 
knowledge. Non-violence is with me an everlasting 
principle. And after twelve years’ progressively happy 
experience of Non-violence the Ccngress is not likely 
easily to give up Non-violence. 
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Notes 
Liquor Dealers Beware 

Auctions for liquor licences are now in season. 
In the face of what I have already published it is too 
much to expect local authorities ~ to stop auctions or 
restrict them. But is it too much to expect liquor 
dealers to foresee the future? They ought to know 
that prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth is the 


permanent policy of the nation? The one is a moral 
necessity, the other is an economic necessity. Both 


produce political results. But they are a by-product. 
Picketing no doubt of the most peaceful character will 
continue without remission till the State is converted 


to the policy of prohibi:ion. It is an effective method 
of education. 


Salt Concession 

I hear that in Mirpur and Kalpbagh in the Salt 
range the people having abused the salt concession 
under the Delhi Pact, it has been withdrawn by the 
Government. The people are reported to have carried 
maunds of salt on camel back. If such was the case, 
it was a distinct breach of the Seti!ement. Whether 
the action taken by the Government is not too drastic 
for the breach, it is difficult to judge without a fuller 
knowledge of facts. News comes from Madras that 
people ia a salt area were found to be carrying salt on 
carts. They were prosecuted. The carrying on carts 
was undoubtedly wrong. Here again the question 
whether a warning would not have sufficed cannot be 
decided without knowing all the facts. Responsible 


Congressmen can help me by sendicg me accurate 
information. Let me repeat that the concession apply 


only to viliagers making salt for domestic consumption 
and selling among themselves, walking distance being the 
limit of the area. Naturally no other than human 
transport can be permitted ucder this concession. Not 
even a hand cart may be used. Salt must be carried on 
one’s back or head. »Ona the Government side one 
would expecta reasonable warning of breaches before 
action is taken. Where crores of poor ignorant villagers 
are concerned, it is not to be expected that they would 
have an accurate idea of regulations that may be 
made from time to time. I should be surprised, if it 
was found that either in the North or in the South 
the villagers had wilfully broken the unders‘anding. Any 
way let Congressmen beware. They should give exact 
instructions to the villagers within their respective areas. 
Unwarranted Use 

A correspondent draws my attention to the fact 

that in the South the local authorities have made an 


illegitimate use of the suggestion I made some weeks 
ago that not more than five picketers may be posted 


at one place. The authorities in some places in tke 


picketers may be employed under any circumstance. 
Thus in many places nowadays liquor shops that have 
more than one entrance, no more than five picketers 
are permitted, According to my formula there would 
be not more than five for every entrance. Even for 
one entrance 1 can conceive the necessity of having 


more than five picketers. The number would depend 
upon the situation of the shop. 


Congress Volunteers 

The Working Committee has never before sat as 
long as it did last week except when the Delhi 
negotiations were going on. A glance at all the resolu- 
tions passed at the meeting will show that the time 
was not wasted. Add to these the fruitful and very 


necessary long hours it gave to the many complaints 
about the Settlement. 


Next in importance to the communal resolution 
was the one regarding volunteers. Hindustani Seva 
Dal becomes a Congress organisation. Its func’ion is 
defined. Volunteer organisations will now not grow 
up any how. Indiscipline will not be tolerated if the 
Provincial Congress Committees will do their duty. 
The Working Committee will no longer be satisfied 
with merely making a yearly grant to an _ organisa- 
tion it did not know. it will through its last year’s 
President overhaul the organisation and through it 
supply trained officers and instructions to the Provincial 
organisations who will in all other respects be absolutely 
autonomous and free from restrictions. But no con- 
stitution will ensure discipline and efficiency, if the 
will is lacking. Here is the resolution as passed by 
the Working Committee: 

“In view of misapprehensions that have arisen 
in regard to the relation of the Hindustani Seva Dal 
with the Congress and in view of the fact that 
unauthorised volunteer organisations are. working in 
various parts of the country in the name of the 
Congress, the Working Committee resolves that 

“1, The Hindustani Seva Dalis hereby recognised 
as the Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress, 
working directly under the authority of the Working 
Committee or such person or persons as it may appoint 
in this behalf, and with the followivg functions: 


“(@) It shall act as a duly authorised institution 
for the training of officers and instructors. 


“ (6) It shall enrol and train recruits in Karnatak, 
or such other place as may be determined by the 
Working Committee from time to time and these 
will form a permanent Central Corps for officers’ 
training and will be liable to serve wherever necessary. 
It may also have training centres and camps for 
officers and irstructors in other suitable places. 


“(c) It shall lend the services of officers and 
instructors for provinces at the latter’s expense. 

“(d) It shall have power to form volunteer 
corps in provinces wherever so required by 
Provincial Congress Committees. 

“2. All Provincial Congress Committees are 
hereby authorised and required to form duly 
recognised volunteer corps. 

“3. No such corps shall be recognised unless 
all the members are members of the Congress and 
conform to the Congress creed and whose officers are 
holders of certificates from the Hindustani Seva Dal. 

“4. No volunteer board or corps not previously 
recognised by the Working Committee shall work 
in any Congress province in the name of or on 
behalf of the Congress. 

“5. Jawaharlal Nehru is appointed the member 
in charge on behalf of the Working Committee 
of the said central volunteer oiganisation of the 
Congress and N. S. Hardikar, the organising 
secretary thereof and they will serve during the 
pleasure of the Working Committee. The member 
in charge shall frame rules of the said organisation 
So as to bring it in conformity with this resolu:ion 
of the Working Committee, and shall define the 
duties and qualifications of officers and members of 
volunteer corps provided that such rules shall take 
effect after being first sanctioned by the Working 
Committee and on the acceptance by the All-India 
Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal of this resolution.” 

Tamil Nadu S. A, and Non-Brahmins 
Complaints have come to me to the effect that 
the Spinners’ Association in Tamil Nadu has been 
monopolised by Brahmin employees. The unprejudiced 
sceptic may know that recruitment is never being made 
on grounds of caste but workers are employed purely on 
rounds of fitness. As things stand, there are 53 sale 
and production centres in Tamil Nadu. Of these the 
managers of 28 are Non-Brahmins, as against 25 
wherein the managers are Brahmins. Excluding servants 
drawing a monthly salary of less than Rs, 15 who are 
almost all Non-Brahmins, the salaries paid by the 

A- I. S, A. in Tamil Nadu are shown below: 
Rs. 50.and above: 10 Brahmins; 5 Non-Brahmins. 
Below Rs. 50: 53 Brahmins: 121 Non-Brahmins. 

Total : 63 Brahmins: 126 Non-Brahmins. 

The total amount of the salaries distributed per 
month among Brahmins is Rs. 2,576; Non-Brahmins: 
Rs, 3,102, The total amount disbursed to hands 
drawing less than Rs. 15 per month is, Brahmins, 
Rs. 31; Non-Brahmins: Rs. 725. Of the ten Brahmin 
hands drawing salaries over Rs, 50, two have put in 
a service of over seven years and six have put ina 
Service o¢ five years and over. The other two have 
served three years. Of the five Non-Brahmins drawing 
Salaries over Rs. 50, three have put in five years’ 
service and two have put in three years’ service. 

But for the fact that there is the Brahmin Non. 
Brabmin question in the Scuth, I should have declined 
to publish these statistics. The readers in the South 
shoud know if it is of any consequence that the 
Association is manned chiefly by Non-Brahmins, for the 
chief workers it is a labour of love. What is more, it 
exists purely and simply to serve the dumb and starving 
millions who ate overwhelmingly Non-Brahmins and 
include Musalmans and Christians also. M. K. G., 
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Picketing in Malabar 


Sjt.K. Kulappan, President, Kerala Provincial 


Congress Committee writes : 


‘I was surprised and pained to see a complaint 
about picketing in Malabar reproduced and com- 
mented upon in Young India. The report says 
‘In rural areas there is definite evidence that 
everything short of physical violence has been 
resorted to by volunteers. Would-be customers 
are obstructed, abused and generally harassed and 
toddy shop-renters have been put to considerable 
loss. . . . The Congress office in Tellicherry 
issued summons to the principal renters to ae 
before them and few had the courage to disobey. 
Those who appeared were summarily told to clo:e 
their shops.’ I very much wish that the Congress 
office in Tellicherry was influential enough to 
dictate its own terms to the toddy-vendors. But 
unfortunately it is not. Tellicherry is a place where 
the movement has met with the least response from 
the landed rich and the members of the Bar. The 
landlords in Malabar have been, with very few 
exceptions, indifferent, if not hostile to the Congress 
movement. The success of the movement 10 
Malabar is entirely due to the awakening among 
the masses. If toddy-vendors are put to considerable 
loss it is because the poorer classes have ceased 
to drink. The majority of the cuszomers of toddy- 
shops comes from the ranks of the Pulayas 
(depressed classes), They have largely given up 
drink, In certain areas they go completely dry. 
This was effected, not by threat or violeace but 
by loving persuasion. The depressed classes 
believe that the Congress people are their friends 
and will help them to remove their disabilities. 


“Our picketing work went on very peacefully 
for sometime after the signing of the Delhi Pact. 
We organised picketing throughout the country. 
The officials were alarmed. They suspected that 
the revenues will be seriously affected during the 
next auction. Not only that, the police and excise 
officers who had held out all kinds of extravagant 
hopes to the toddy-vendors at the last auction are 
chagrined to see that peaceful picketing has been 
permitted. Now everywhere the volunteers, not the 
would-be customers as the report says, are being 
harassed, beaten and prosecuted by the shopkeepers 
and their agents. Everything points to “the fact 
that the district officials have not reconciled them- 
selves to the new situation arisen as the result of 
the Truce. The Madras Mail, that Anglo-Indian 
daily of Madras, was carrying on an active campaign 
against our picketing activities and crying itself 
hoarse that unless our activities were stopped, 
Malabar was going to be the venue of another 
rebellion. We have proof encugh to believe that 
the shop-keepers are in several cases set on by the 
police and excise people. They will not dare to 
assault the volunteers unless the authorities connive 
at if. 


“I can say with confidence that picketing in 
Kerala has been perfectly peaceful and that there 
has not been a single instance where volunteers 
have been guilty of violence.” 


July 16, 1931 
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Congressmen should not take it amiss when I 
publish allegations against them. It would matter if 
the allegations are found to be true or if I supported 
them without first Biving Congressmen concerned a 
chance of refuting them. M. K. G. 


Japanese Menace 
A correspondent writes : 

“The report of the British Cotton Mission to 
the Far East, surveying the position of Lancashire 
piece-goods trade in China, furnishes an effective 
answer to the cry that connects the depres-ion in 
Lancashire with the Indian boycott mavement. In 
China the situation was not complicated by any 
boycott movement and yet the imports of cotton 
piece-goods from Great Britain into China are shown 
to have fallen from 587.3 million yards in 1909-13 
to 69.4 million yards in 1930. Lancashire is shown 
to have been practically beatea out of the Chinese 
market by Japanese enterprise. The Commission’s 
conclusions and recommendations show that the 
difficulties of Lancashire lie really in the effective 
competition from Japan, and the remedies they 
Suggest are, therefore, fundamental. The following 
sentences taken from the Commission's report will 
form interesting reading: 

““Larcasbire depends on foreign markets rather 
than on the home-market, and in the past China 
has been one of her most important markets. 

““TIn 1912 she produced 8,000 million linear 
yards, in 1924, 5,600 million lin«ar yards, and in 
1930 her productisn was probably considerably 
below 4,000: million linear yards. 

“ “Great Britain exported to Ch'na and Hongkong 
in the years 1909-13 an average of 587 million 
linear yards; in 1929, 210 millions, in 1930 only 
69 millions. Im 1913 Britain’s exports to China 
and Hongkong were about four times the value of 
those of Japan, but in 1930 they were onlv 1/6 
part of the value of Japan’s. In this year (1930) 
Japan shipped to China and Hongkong no less 
than between 9 and 10 times the quantity of cottoa 
piece-goods that were shipped by Greax Britain. 

“*The purchasing power of the vast mass of 
the pople in China has been so reduced, that 
quality has become quite a secondary consideration, 
and if Lancashire is to recover any of the ground 
she has lost in the China market, then she must 
place her goods on the market at prices not higher 
than those of her principal competitor — Japan. 
Unless this is done her trade with China must 
continue to decline. 

“At every stage—from the purchase of the 
raw cotton by the spinners upto and including the 
packing of tbe fini:hed cloth—Japan has an 
advantage in costs over Lancashire. The advantage 
at some stages may be small, but the cumulative 
effect is considerable. 

“ “We are satisfied that there will be no 
improvement of the situation in China without a 
radical alieration of our methods of exporting and 
marketing Lancashire goods. 

“*An alteration of the marketing system is 
not, however, by itself sufficient, 

* “We would, therefore, urge all engaged in 


the industry, 
to the sale of the finished article, including those 


from the buying of the raw cotton © 


engaged in cotton imporliug, spinning, manufacturing, 

bleaching, dyeing and finishing and merchanting 

( both employers and employees) to consider 

Separately and jointly how costs can be reduced so 

as to enable yarn and cloth to be placed on the 

market at competitive pr-ces. 

“““We desire to emphasise that our object is 
not the lowering of the standard of living at home 
but the very opposite. We have at present many 
thousands in Lancashire out of employment and 
many more under-2mployed, We believe from 
what we have seen in the East that the position 
will tend to become worse, unléss it is faced 
unflinchingly. It is of little use to maintain 
anomalies in wage lists or in present piece prices, 
if their maintenance involves less employment and 
reduced earnings for the operatives in Laocashire. 
Similarly it is of little use for any section of 
producers or merchants to maintain, or attempt to 
maintain, uneconomic systems if, as a result, our 
export trade in cotton piece-goods — once the pride 
of Great Britain —continues to decrease. 

““Unless radical changes are made there is no 
hope of Lancashire increasing her trade in the 
markets of the East. Indeed until she can offer 
her goods at competitive prices she will continue 
1o lose ground. There is no easy path to success. 
Some present sacrifice may even be called for. A 
grave responsibiliy rests on all in the industry. 
Lancashire is faced with the greatest crivis in her 
history.’ 

“The condition of Lancashire piece-goods trade 
in Inda is very much the same as that in China. 
Here again whatever decline has taken place in 
the share of Great Brirain in the import of foreign 
piece-goods in o India is due to the effective compe i- 
tion of Japan. While Lancashire must study the real 
facts of the situation and find its own methods, the 
sicuation has a lesson for us also. If we allow 
Japan to take the place of Lancashire, our last 
state will be no better than the first.” 

However shocking it may be for our pride, the 
quotation given by my correspondent has a double 
lesson. It is not our boycott so much as the 
Japanese efficiency that has custed British piece-goods, 
and if our mills do not keep pace with the times, 
notwithstanding all the effort of the Congress to infuse 
the Swadeshi spirit among the people, Japan will win 
the race. A prohibiive du:y will not be permitted to 
protect inefficiency. I kaow that in Japan the people 
and the State are one. But even when we arrive at 
that state, efficiency will be necessary, perhaps more 
than now. K. G. 
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Proposed Communal Solution 
(By M, K. Ganput ) 

The scheme prepared by the Working Committee 
and suggested for adoption by the whole country is the 
result first of the incessant labours of Dr. Ansari and 
then of the sub-ccmmittee consisting of Pandit 
Malaviyaji, Dr. Ansari and Sardar Sardul Singh, I 
have never known Dr. Ansari so identified with and 
absorbed in anything as he has been about the 
communal question. He loves his profession and is 
content to live for it. If one finds him in politics or 
even as President of the Congress, he is there because 
friends have dragged him to the position. He is too 
noble and too patriotic to resist them. But the 
solution of the communal question he has made his 
first love, May these efforts be crowned with success ! 
Iven the noblest of virtues need to incarnate in human 
flesh before they can act. 

Intrinsically considered the scheme appears to me 
to be sound, if the necessity for a communal solution: 
be admitted. If we wefe pure nationalists, no scheme 
would be required. By religion we may be different, as 
a nation we should be one and indivisible, We will 
choose our legislators and appoint servants for their 
merits irrespective of their religion or race, Judged 
by that standard, the scheme is a fall. But we are 
fallen. We suspect and fear one another and yet we 
want Swaraj, for it is our birthright. And so the 
Congress has offered a compromise. Maulana Shaukat 
Ali when he was with the Working Committee angrily 
said “Why do you continually ask me what I want. 
I have told you what I want. Why don’t you tell 
me what you would give!’ The sting went home. 
The Congress formula of pure nationalism was 
useless. His claim to represent Musalmans as a 
whole was rejected. He was therefore entitled to 
know what the Ccngress could offer. The Congress 
could offer nothing that nationalistically inclined 
Sikhs, Musalmans and Hindus were not prepared to 
agree to. Hence the sub-committee and then the 
scheme as hammered into shape by the Working 
Committee, 

The Working Committee can have no desire’ to 
force it down unwilling throats. But nationalists 
belonging to the three communities have now something 
10 work by and upon. Let them unobtrusively 
cultivate opinion in their respective communities. 

I begin with the Hindus, We are an overwhelming 
majority. If we feel physically dwarfs befcre the 
Musalman and the Sikh giants, we shall never grow 
through the legislatures. We shall grow by shedding 


fear, not by straining our limbs. Courage has never 


been known to be a matter of muscle, it is a matter 


of the heart. The toughest muscle has been 
known to tremble before an imaginary fear, It was 
the heart that set the iuscle a-tremtling, Let us 


take heart and endorse what the Musalmans and the 


Sikhs ask. This is just, weighed in the scalessof Ahimsa 


otherwise spelt love. If this scheme results in opening 


the eyes of us Hindus, it would be well even though 
non-na'ionalist Sikhs and Musalmans may reject it, 
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scheme without demur, we 
should be ready to accept any other that may be 
acceptable to all Sikhs and all Musalmans, Bat let 
me not frighten us away from this scheme by pledging 
ourselves to any other in advance. My mind as an 
individual is made up and has been often expressed. 
But I do dare to ask the Hindus to accept this 
scheme because it is charged with the blessings of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and Sjt. Madhavrao 
Aney, not to speak of the other Hindu members of 
the Working Committee. 


Congress Scheme 

However much it may have failed in the realisation, 
the Congtess has, from its very inception, set up pure 
natiohalism as its ideal. It has endeavoured to break 
down communal barriers. The following Lahore 
resolution was the culminating point in its advance 
towards’ nationalism : 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is 
unnecessary to declare the policy of the Congress 
regarding communal questions, the Congress believing 
that in an independent India communal questions can 
only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the 
Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other 
minorities in general, had expressed dissatisfaction 
over the solution of communal questions proposed in 
the Nebtru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, 
the Muslims and other minorities that no solution 
thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable 
to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction to 
the parties concerned.” 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth 
any communal solution of the communal problem. 
But at this critical juncture in the history of the 
nation, it is felt that the Working Committee should 
suggest for adoption by the country a solution though 
communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as 
possible and generally acceptable to the comm nities 
concerned. The Working Committee therefore after 
full and free discussion unanimously passed the 
following scheme: 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to 
Fundamental Rights shall include a guarantee to the 
cormuhities concerned of the protec:ion of their 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and 
practice of religion, and religious endowments, 

(b)' Personal laws shall be protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of 
minori'y communiies in the various provinces shall 
be the concern and be within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men 
and women, 

(Note: The Working Committee is committed to 
adult franchise by the Karachi resolution of the 
Congress and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. 
In view, however, of misapprehensions in some quar‘ets 
the Committee wishes to make it clear that in any 
event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive 
as to reflect in the electoral roll the proporiion in the 
population of every community.) 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India. 

(b) That for the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the Punjab and N. W, F. Po 
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and for Hindus and Muslims in any province where 
they are less than 25% of the population, seats shall 
be reserved in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 
on the basis of population with the right to contest 
additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by non-party Public 
Service Commissions which shall prescribe the 
minimum qualifications, and which shall have due 
regard to the efficiency of the lublic Service as well 
as to the principle of equal opportunity to all 
communities for a fair share in the public services of 
the country- 

5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests of minority communities should be 
recognised by convention. 

6. The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan shall 
have the same form of government and administration 
as other provinces, 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate province 
provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear 
the financial burden of the separated province. 

8. The future constitution of the country shall be 
federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the 
federating units, unless, on further examination, it is 
found to be against the best interests of India. 

The Working Committee bas adopted the foregoing 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals based 
on undiluted communalism and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee 
hopes hat the whole nation will endorse the 
scheme, on the other, it assures those who take extreme 
views and cannot adopt it that the Committee will 
gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, 
accept wihout reservation any otberc scheme if it 
commands the acceptance of all the parties concerned. 


Foreign Cloth Pledge 


The Working Commitee adoptel the following 
pledge for the guidance of fcreign cloth merchants and 
Congress workers. 

“Resolved that any pledge in connection with 
exclusion of foreign cloth and yaro inconsistent 
with the following pledge shall be held to be 
invalid : 

“We pledge ourselves that we shall observe 


the following | conditions so long as the Working 


Committee of the Congress does not give express 

permission by resolution to do otherwise: 

“1. We undertake not to purchase or sell 
any foreign yarn made from cotton, wool or silk 
or cloth manufactured from such yarn. 

“2. We undertake not to purchase or sell 
any yarn or cloth manufactured by mills that have 
not accepted the Corgress conditions. 

“3. We undertake not to sell in this country 
any fcreign yarn or silk or wool or cloth manu. 
factured from such yarn or silk or wool that may 
be lying with us.” 

All concerned wiil note that this pledge supersedes 
all the pledges that have been accepted haphazard by 
Congress workers or crganisations. Merchants should 
make up their minds that this exclusion of foreign cloth 
is not a temporary affair. They must either take to 
_Swadeshi cloth trade, beter still Khadi or find some 
other occupation consistent with the national interest. 


M. K. G. 
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may well be a token of hypocrisy. If 


Some Posers 

Here are some posers for Jovers of Khaddar: 
“Will you kindly exp'ain to me how the 
resolution passed at Karachi Congress in con1ection 
with Khadi propaganda is going to help that object? 
The indigenous mill-owners have been appealed to 
to give their moral support to th2 supplementary 
village industry of hand-spinoing by themselves 
using hand-spun. Now if the mill-ownars enjoy 
the unrestricted privilege of carrying on their present 
mills with a view to develop them, will the mere 
use of hand-spun be construed into moral support 
to Khaddar? In my humble opisicn there is no 
mcral support unless mill-owners discover the 
antagonism between mill aud Charkha and honestly 
try gradually to restrict their activity. Then it 
passes one’s comprehension how Khaddar can hold 
its own if mills go on producing finer and cheaper 
stuff to be used in place of Kbaiddar. Then again, 
asking the mill-owners to keep down the prices of 

cloths will be a sure means of killing Khaddar.” 
These are all good questions. ‘here is no doubt 
that if the personal use by mill-owners of Kbaddar is 
not a token of their inner conviction itis of no use and 
there is in er 
conviction they will conduct their mills so, as never to 
harm Khaddar even as a gardener 30 disposes his hardy 
plants as not to harm saplings. The Congress toleration 


cf mills is based on the belief that th: mills can 
serve a useful purpose durisg the transition stage. 
Immediate exclusion of foreign cleth becomes 


easier through the indigenous mills if they work in 
sympathy with th3 movement. It is easier for 
Khaldar to deai and compete with the indigenous mills 
alone than to do so with them plus English, Japanese, 
I‘alian and other mills. The increase in the number of 
indigenous miils need not frighten Khaddarites. The 
increase is no doubt proof that the economic influence 
of Khaddar is not yet fully felt. When Khaddar 
becomes universal, many mills may find their 
occupation gone. It is needless to speculate whether 
KKhaddar will obtain such a hold on the people. 
It will depend upon the faithfulness of tre workers. 
There is no flaw in the reasoning applied to Khaddar. 
It is marely a question of giving a true education to 
the millions of vulagers, of changing national tas‘e, of 
realising the tremendous power of the wheel to banish 
Pauperism from the land. It is no small thing to be 
able to show a way ths: adoption of whicao wiil be an 
insurance agains starvation and its attendan: resuits. 
As to the second poser, the necessity of the mills 
producing finer cloths cannot be questioned. In the 
Khaddar age the people haifine k-haddar, Itis produced 
even now but not in such quaatity, not so cheap as 
to be available to all who desire it. Again therefore 
during the transition stage the mills may be encouraged 
to manufacture fine cloths. And it is easy enough to 
see that restriction of mill-production to finer counts 


is wholly benefizial to Khaddar. The pity of it is 
that the mills do not respond sulficiently to the 
national demand. 

Lastly as to the priczs. Surely the writer does 


should charge high prices in 
order to let Khaddar live. As the author of the 
revival of Khaddar [ must confess that it never 
entered my head that I should wish for high prices of 


not suggest that mills 
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mill-manufactures for the protection of Khaddar. It is 
one thing to seek protection against killing competition, 
wholly another to wish for higher prices of 
commodities produced by a few for many even for 
the protection of an analogous industry. Khaddar 
economics is wholly different from the ordinary. The 
latter takes no note of the human factor, The former 
wholly concerns itself with the human. The latter is 
frankly selfish, tha former necessarily unselfish. 
Competition and therefore prices are eliminated from 
the conception of Khaddar. There is no competition 
between hotels and domestic kitchens. It mever enters 
into the head of the queen of the house to calculate 
the cost of her labour, the floor space etc. She simply 
knows that to conduct the domestic kitchen is as 
much her duty as it is to bring up children. If she 
were to count the cost, the logic of facts will 
irresistibly drive her to the destruction of her kitchen 
as well as her children. Some have done both. But 
thank God the cult makes no promise of arcpreciable 
increase, It is our innate laziness which prevents us 
from seeing that we sinned against Indian humanity when 
we destroyed the domestic wheel. Let us repent of 
our sin and return to the peace-giving wheel. 


M. K. G. 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 


[ The reader will recall a note on Gandhi Asbram, 
Meerut in a recent issue of Young India. It was 
based on a report which while it gave the figures of 
Production and sale lacked certain details essential in 
a report about a Khadi-producing centre. They were 
therefore called for and the result given below will 
speak for itself. Whilst eignt years ago the Ashram 
found work for, or in other words could attract to a 
supplementary occupation, only 67 spinners, it feeds 
and is fed by nearly 10,000 spinners today. Of course 
the average wage is miserably low. The reasoa is 
not only the comparatively low rate bu: the fact. that 
the spinners spin only during certain months in the 
year, and a generally low count. Speaking from 
personal knowledge I would say that working at the 
rate of three to four spare hours a day it is easy to 
Produce 3lbs of 25 counts of yaro a month which 
means Rs, 3 added to the monthly income of the 
family. These 10,000 spinners for whom Spinning is 
only a supplementary occupation find employment for 
nearly 2,000 other full t:me workers, Though one 
does not qui.e know what the 1,560 weavers were 
doing before they took to weaving hand-spun yarn, it 
is safe to assume that nearly half of them were without 
occupation. 

It is also interesting to note that all varie'ies of 
workers include Hindus and Musalmans, and those 
who wear Khadi. therefore help not one community 


but both equally and impartially, M. D.] 
Number of Carders and Spinners provided for 
Year Carders Spinners Year Carders Spinners 
1921 1926 62 1,245 
1922 67 1927 89 1,776 
1923 385 1928 77 1,539 
1924 11 222 1929 141 2,825 
1925 32 635 1930 468 9,363 


Note: The figures represent averages for the 
respective years. The number varies according to the 
season of harvest, and marriage and other ceremonies. 

Carders All Musalmans. 


Spinners About two thirds Hindus. Fine spin- 
ning is however done more by Musalmans than 
Hindus. Many spinners do their own carding. 

Weavers, Washermen, Dyers etc. for the year 1930. 


Kind of Workmen Number Proportion of 
Hindus to Musalmans 

Weavers 1,560 1 to 3 
Washermen 84 246 3 
Dyers 16 All Musalmans 
Tailors and outfitters 38 Half to balf 
Hosiery Makers 4 families All Hindus 
Women engaged in 
knitting and other work 58 Do 
Printers 8 Professi- 

onals Half to half 


10 S udents of 
middle class 
families All H.ndus 
Note: 1, There are over 600 weavers in the 
Kulpahar area all of whom are Hindus. Weaving 
with them is a supplementary occupation. The special 
feature about these weavers is that they are also the 


spinners and fine spinning in these paris is done by 
men, 


2. Besides the 16 professional dyers 32 menials 
have been engaged in the dyeing departments where 
scientific dyeing is c »nducted under expert supervision. 

3. The women engaged in knitting etc. at Meerut 
are all of respectable middle class families. 

Out of a total number of 58 women, 4 are 
Musalmans, 

Number of Villages served not available. The 
figures are under preparation. 

Names of districts served: Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ambala, Bijnor, Bidaun, Exah, 
Farukhabad, Hardoi, Agra, Firozabad, Mainpuri, 
Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Sultanpur, Azamgath, Gazipur, 
Hamirpwr, Moradabad, Aligarh, Allahabad, Balia, Banda, 
Benares, Bareilly, Dehradun, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Jhansi, 
Lakbimpur, Khere, Lucknow, Mirzapur, Muttra, Sitapur, 
Jubbulpur, Damoh and Saugor, Total 37 District 
Number. 

Number of Workers 169 (1931) 
Number of menials 150 es approximate. 
Progress in count of yarn 
Previous average Present average Highest available 
5 counts 10 counts 30 ccunts 
Spinning wages 
Count of yarn Wages per lb. Count of yarn Wages per Ib. 


6 0-1-0 18 0-8-0 

8 0-2-0 20 0-12.0 
10 0-3-0 25 1-0-0 
12 0-4-0 30 1-8-0 
15 0-6-0 


Weaving wages for plain Khadi, 0-1-3 per sq. 
yard. The wages for designed cloth vary according 
to the complexity of the design, 0-4-0 to 0-12-0 
per sq. yard. 

Carding wages 0-1-0 per Ib. 

Average earnings per month 


Kind of Workman Karnings Remarks 
Spinner Re, 1-8-0 Supplementary 
occupation 
Carder 4-0-0 Do. 
Weaver 15-0-0 
Washerman 15-—0-0 
Printer 20-0-0 


Overhead expenses C—1-0 per Rupee. 
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COMES ae an heme ic 
An Appeal to the Missionaries 
A missionary book just received should act as 
a warning to missionaries. Old Dr. Josiah Oldfield’s 
hitlame that “to English audiences missionaries 
requently Faint Indian life in absolutely false colours” 
still seems to hold true, and the “unclean beast theory 
regarding non-Christian religions” still continues to 
be a favourite hobby-horse with some missionaries, A 
book received by the last mail, The Touch of Healing 
being Stories of medical missionaries at work” is 
an evidence in point. The book is beautifully printed, 
written in bright and catching style and contains vivid 
pictures of medical missionary effort 
China, in East Africa, in India and in other lands. 
The book is not written by some one engaged in 
missionary work, but by one at “home” who has 
cooked” reports received from various parts of the 
world, and in the process used startling colours and 


laid them on thickly. The result 
hardly true. 


- The book starts with an astounding assumption : 
We know only too well that cruel things are dcne in 
our own and other countries. Small boys and girls 
often pull off flies’ wings and give thoughtless pain 
to living creatures, until they are taught by parents, 
teachers, and elder brothers and sisters that it is ‘not 
done’; it is cruel. The boys and girls of non-Christian 
countries grow up into men and women without ever 
having had that teaching. They are accustomed from 
childhood to ‘use their power thoughtlessly and often 
cruelly because they have never been taught to think 
of weakness as claiming their protection and help.” 
And this inspite of the most striking precepts of com- 
passion, inspite of the fundamental teaching of oneness 
of all creation in other great religions. That we have never 
been. taught kindness to animals only blind missionary 
zeal will assert. Here is the same libel repeated over 
again against all religions other than Christianity. The 
proud Arab who is especially mentioned in the 
paragraph will resent it as much as a Hindu, Jain, 
Buddhist, Sikh, or Parsi: “To walk in and out of the 
homes of many non-Christians be they Arabs or other 
nationalities, and to watch their home training, is to 
realize that it is not their fault that they are so cruel 
to animals, to women, and to themselves. For, against 
the dark background, one fact shines out: all the 
teaching that we have had of kindness to anything 
weaker than ourselves, be it a dog, donkey, or woman, 
comes from the teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Non-Christians have never had that teaching for no 
other religion gives it.” (We italicised by the author.) 
India is specially marked out as full of “surroundings 

of indifference to the giviog of pan and lack of 
motive for helping others.” To ilustiate this comes 
the story of two Indian policemen who looked at a 
dying horse lying on the road, entered the particulars 
in their notebooks about the wall the horse had 
broken, and walked away. The owner refuses to put 
the horse to death, because “it was against his 
religion.’”’ And ultimately an Englishman arrives on the 
scene, persuades the owner to make a gift to him of 
the poor beast, “the deed of gift is duly drawn up, 
legally witnessed and signed, and the horse became 
‘the property of a Christian, who promptly put it out 
of its misery.” I must add that the story is taken 
from A, C. Brown's An ordinary Man’s India and 


in Jerusalem, in 


is picturesque but 
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told in our missionary author’s own language. That 
the Englishman was a Christian is perhaps our author’s 
own discovery or deduction. 

Here is another story, told of a summer evening, 
by the Rev. C. W. Posnett, The subject is “an 
important chief: of Ilyderabad, which is the premier 
native state in the centre of India.” (Is it H. H. the 
Nizam, one wonders! We shall not quarrel with 
the ‘centre of India,’ for on a huge world atlas 
in the terms of which our author is thinking, Hyderabad 
may appear to be in the centre). Rev. Posnett 
discovered that “the old chief was determined that 
mone of his people should become Christians, lest 
they should learn to read and begin to stick up for 
their rights, and he gave orders that all his people 
must go into the jungle and chop wood till the Padre 
Saheb had returned to the other side of the river.” 
The Padre Saheb’s adventure proved futile, but he left 
an Indian doc'or ( Christian ? )“with orders to try to do 
his utmost to make friends. ’’ For two years there was 
no progress, But the great chief one day went out 
hunting, poisoned his foot and a bad abscess formed 
in his leg, ( That, one would suppose, was the Divine 
intention.) The village barber was called in to try 
his quackery, and the chief is ultinately on death- 
bed. “‘ His sons, wishing to avoid the expense of 
whitewashing their huge mud palace, woich would be 
polluted by a corpse, carried their father out in‘o 
the jungle to die. Whilst the family were waiting 
for his death, our young doctor came along and asked 
permission to try his best, as the barber and the 
Brahman priests had failed.” (That reminds us that 
the chief was a Hindu !| ) The chief recovers and calls 
Rev. Posnett and does not reward him, but takes his 
hands and “ placing them on his head begged me to 
pray for him.’? And so on and so forth. 

An equally delectable story is told of a chief from 
Mecca who goes to a missionary hospital, with all his 
attendants and servants, for treatment. He is impressed 
by the lives of the doctors and nurses and hospital staff, 
and on the day he leaves he goes out with a supply 
of Bibles. “ Every educated man,” he said, “should 
read the Bible,” 

Here is the story of a Muslim in Palestine who 
is alleged to have put away his wife to be taken 
care of in a missionary hospital. She had become blind 
and he therefore divorced her there and then in the 
hospital with the words: “ She can’t cook, she is blind. 
She is no good. I have got another wife.’ And the 
author asks: “Is it the fault of the non-Christian 
men that they treat their women as they do?” 

Just one more story to cap the series : “ An Arab girl 
catried on her hip a well grown four-year-old boy. 
She stood wearily first on one leg and then on the 
other, hitching him up between whiles. ‘Why doesn’t 
she come ard sit down like the others?’ I asked. 
“She is tired out,’ ‘She can’t’ said the missionary, 
“she always has to stand. The boy does not like her 
to put down. Aged four! Some day that boy would 
be the husband of wives, and at the age of four he 
was already being taught that women existed for his 
pleasure. With that training behind them, is it their 
fault that non-Christian men treat women as they do?” 

Well, one may tell the author that the best picture 
of H. M. Queen Mary that one has seen is the one in 
which she strolls about in her garden carrying on her 
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shoulders one of her full growm boys. Bigotry has so 
much blinded the author’s vision that a picture of pure 
love appears to him to be one of man being taught. seas 
make woman the slave of his pleasure in non-Christian 
countries. But supposing the four-year-old grown up 
baby had been a girl and not a boy, and the one who 
bore the precious burden not a girl but a boy as one 
often sees if one walks about with eyes open, what 
would the author have said ? 

I do not think even the medical missionaries will 
thank the author for the book. For instead of giving 
an unvarnished account of the noble work some of 
them are assuredly doing, our author has represented 
them not as ministers of mercy but of bigotry. The 
author does not know that Chris‘ianity has power 
enough in itself to need the aid of libellous statements. 
Forty years ago Sir W. W. Hunter, a true friend of 
Missionaries uttered this grave warning: “They must 
purge their cause of bigotry and cant.” The warning 
seems to be as necessary to-day as it was then. I 
hope that missionaries for their own fair name will 
repudiate the statements and suggestions made in their 
name in the book reviewed. M. D 


The Dark Side 


Miss Blanche. Watson writes : 

“I have your letter; and thank you, Miss 
Mayo, —to me — is our national disgrace in the field 
of literatu'e. But, many Americans uphold her ; many 
quote her; some honour her; and few take the 
trouble to show her up for what she is. That will 
Rive you one line on our brand of the “satanic” 
Civilization, which to Katherine Mayo is the best 
of all civilizations, 

“Here is another light,—and line. I went to 
the News Reel Theatre to see and hear you in the 
‘Talkies ’. (Deesn’t that one word illuminate 
they U. S. A. 2?) The reproduction was good, 
—not perfectly clear but unéerstandable and well 
arranged. It was what followed in the programme 
that will interest you, —and inform you. Immediately 
following was the Air Parade of last Saturday, 
— that dreadful gesture to the world, which says We 
are ready (and doubtless, willing ) to fight you by 
the most approved methods. (Incidentally — getting 
just a bit ahead of my story —one feature illustrated 
the use of gas masks. Did you ever see a man in 
One of these horrors? He is something short of 
human in appearance; and that is what we are 
really developing for the future no doubt 1) 

“There were manoeuvres of our West Point 
Cadets the leaders of our future murderers of the 
battle-field; field practice of the cavalry of some 
European country; and—last but not least in 
sordidness and sensationalism —a representation of a 
leg show featuring some pretty (?) girls, —this put 
on on the deck of a visiting battleship for the 
benefit of the boys, the sailors, to-console them for 
not getting shore leave where they could have a 
better time wih the girls, —this phase being also 
featured in this /Programme which began with your 
conversation in far off Sabarmati. When you again 
refer to Western “ civilization ” as satanic, please 
add sordid, sensational, sexy and siiiy; and then 
you will not have all the bad side. Thanks be, 
there is a better and finer side; there is idealism 


and humanity and a love of peace and goodwill, 
but it is so small a side of the entity that is our 
country, that one almost despairs at times,-— many 
times. 

“Tam writing this with a distinct 
In great measure our civilization such as it is — is 
due to the capitalist system, the exploitation of 
humanity for the benefit of the few—the privileg2d,— 
the system of the haves that labour not, and the 
have-nots that labour unceasingly. It is the 
“swine” type—the getting, and then more getting 
ard the necessary shoving aside of the weaker, 
(and usually they are the finer and gentler types 
of men ard women, ) the backward, the sick 
and otherwise incapacitated, and the consequent 
fattening and coarsening of the few who) reach 
the trough. Do you begin to see why the charge 
is made that the U. S. A is ruining -the taste of 
Europe? { Again, here, there is the minority —the 
finer group, clinging to their ideals — mindful of their 
divine heritage. They grow proportionately fewer and 
less strong and insistent, year by year, however.” 

“This is a. man-made civilization we say. That 
is a fair characterization; and no one would deny 
that the man domization has been responsible for 
innumerable sins of omission and commission,— 
and this has been especially noticeable ia the past 
few years. It is cumulative, no doubt. But, 
women are beginning to function (in some cases 
they follow right in the footsteps of the men, 
especially in politics where they needs must subsist 
upon favors from the men.) But All too often they 
are disregarded, unfairly treated, and even shoved 
aside, when working presumably hand in hand with 
men,—on committees and that sort of thing. 
Especially, if they show power and ability they are 
ignored, often belittled and misrepresented. Money 
is not ail that people desire in an acquisitive 
civilization, far from it. 

“This is so long a letter that I am almost 
moved to apologise for it; but somehow I feel that 
what I have said needs to be said. And I hope 
that India may profit by our errors-—our sins of 
omission and commission —and I think she will.” 
This must be read with care. There is no doubt 


purpose. 


that Miss Watson’s picture is predominantly true. But 
as she admits, there is the bright side too. 
M. K. G. 
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‘Honestly ’ 


I heard a story about me of the Rae—Bareli secret 
circulars reproduced in Young India of 2nd July 
that the adverbial clause “and at the same time 
honestly” was omitted from it. I saw then an insidious 
paragraph in a newspaper which but for the previcus 
information in possession, I wculd not have understood 


at all. Here is the circular itself as it is printed in 
Young India. 
** Confidential 
D. O. 12/6 se 
Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
Rae-Bareli, 19-6-31 
BET PIR AR esis ss cas a 


“It is proposed to prosecute certain agitators of 
the.........police circle. I shall be obliged if you 
will kindly give all possible help to......... police. 

“Will you please issue instructions accordingly 
to your agents, t. e. Managers, Ziledars etc ? 

“Any objectionable activites of the Congress 
or Kisan Sabha or Panchsya‘s directed either 
against Landlords or Government, should be like- 
wise reported at the.........thana. 

“You should direct your 
promptly and energetically and fearlessly in 
matter. 


employees to act 
this 


Your Sincerely” 

I was petturbed when I first heard ab.ut the 
omission. Upon examining my file I found that ‘and 
at the same time honestly’ did occur in copies received 
from Pundit Jawaharlal. These were received by me 
subsequently to the publication of the circulars. How 
then c:uld the omi-sion in Youn India arise? I had 
Mahadev Desai to write to the manager to send me 
the manuscript (which is always preserved for sometime), 
or to wire if it was possible the cond:tion in which 
it was received at the press. Here is the wire which 
has made this writing possible: 

“Your letter. Words in question added 
marginally in ink in typed original but scored out 
by you in ink.” 

I now do recall the incident. The original was 
sent to the press, I have a recollection that the 
adverb appeared apart from the text and without any 
indication that it was part of it. I have no recollection 
that I scored it. How the manager knows that I 
Scored it, I do not know. My duty is to take the 
reader into confidence about what has happened. 

(Here comes Mxhadev Desai to whom as I am 
‘writing this I have shown the telegram.) He has a 
vivid recollection of what happened. He must finish 
the story as he remembers it. 


I ses in this no wilful omission by anybody. I 
shall pursue the inquiry further and. find out what the 
sender of the notes in which the circular was incorpo- 
rated has to say ard if it is relevant, I shall share it 
with the reader. 

In my opinion the adverb ‘horestly’ is an 
irrele vant additisn and if anything makes the circular 
wersce reading than otherwise. It reminds one of the 
famous advice ‘d» it henestly if you can but do it.’ 

But whether the addition improves the circular or 
taints it s'ill further, I tender my unreserved apologies 
to the author asd to a!l concerned for the omission of 
the adverb from the circular which wundoub’edly 
contains it- Having seen the adverb Mahadev Desai, I 
admit should not have crossed it out. Had he referred 
it to me, I should have let the adverb stand or referred 
to the sender before giving the circular to the public. 
But as responsible editor, I must fake upon me the 
moral blame as the legal would be, if there was any: 
legal liability fur the omission. The moral for me is 
“hasten slowly.’ Those who will serve Truth 
absolutely cannot afford to be hasty even for a good 
cause, 


M. K. Gandhi 


[ Gandhiji usually hands me the ‘copy’ for Young 
India some time before the final hour for posting. 
Now tkat I see the telegram from the manager I vividly 
recollect that the words ‘and at the same time honestly,’ 
were there on the margin, perhaps with a query, and 
giving mo indication that they were part of the text, 
but every indication that the friend who had sent the 
copy of the circular had passed a_ sarcastic remark 
about the particular instructions in the c'rcular on the 
margin. I therefore scored it out. I have also a 
recullec ion that there were what I thought such 
carcastic remarks io one or two more places and upon 
my own responsibility I scored out the words, without 
referring the matter to Gandhiji. Perhaps there was 
no time either. But there it is. It is a plain 
unvaroished account of what now appears to bea 


regreitable omission. M. D. | 
Swaraj Bhavan Hospital 
Previously acknowledged Rs. 179-14-0 
Through Pandit G. B. Pant, collections at 
Naini Tal by Mahatma Gandhi 2000-0-0 
Sjt. Kantilal Nathalal, Ahmedabad 11-0-0 
»» Dwarka Prasad, Hyderabad, Sind 10-0-0 
» 3B. J. Kothari, Allanmayo, Prome 10—0-0 
» Ustamchand Gangatam, Hyderabad, Sind 19-0-0 
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Total up to 6ih June, 2229-14-0 
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Simla Letter 
Insidious Propaganda 

Never before has Gandhiji had to speak to the 
English press correspondents with such stern frank- 
ness as he did on the day of his arrival in Simla. 
Criticism, however severe, of him and his politics or 
of the Congress does not irritate him in the least. 
Newspaper ‘stunts’ and ‘scoops’ often amuse him. 
What does annoy him however i3 the insidious 
propaganda that is at present going on deliberately 
calcalated to misrepresent Congressmen and things and 
to blast the prospects of peace, One such item was 
the story that he was coming to Simla to press a few 
more names to be added to the Congress delegation 
and ask the Viceroy to let the Congress be represented 
by them and not by himself alone. There was nothiug 
derogatory to Gandhiji in the story per se, but the 
setting in which it was presented made it necessary 
for Gandhiji to protest most emphatically against the 
way in which such stories were being circulated. “I 
would say” said he, “that courtesy demands that 
whenever any such thing is attributed to a man, it 
should first be referred to the man himself. I can 
flourish on your lying propaganda, but it very much 
diminishes the estimation in which I should like to 
hold journalism. That the story emanated from one 
of my ‘immediate entourage’ means nothing. It is 
enough for me that the story is wholly false. If it 
was my intention to make any such proposal I should 
have declared it from the house-top. I would like the 
English journalists here to do as some of them did 
in South Africa. I can gratefully recall some who 
verified everything before they published anything about 


the movement. It would be different if I did not give 
them straight answers.” 


The friend was deeply hurt and he said so. “I 
am glad”, said Gandbiji,“‘ that you are hurt. I bave 
spoken frankly because I regard you as a friend and 
I should be untrue to myself and you if I- concealed 
my innermost feelings. I would like you to copy 
the example of the late Mr. Saunders of the English- 
man, He was so scrupulous; that he would not 
publish even his leading article about conditions in 
South Africa without first showing it to me. He 
said; “since I want to write to help you, I do not 
want to write anything that may injure your cause.’’’ 

Vilification of Congress 
: But have those Eaglish journalists who see Gandhiji 
identified themselves wiih the cause? It is one thing 
to pay lip-homage to Gandhiji’s efforts for peace and 
another to blackguard his nearest followers, which 
some of these correspondents, backed I dare say by 
Some of the officials, have made it their business I am 
patting this so bluntly because I Suspect that some of 
the officials are responsible for this vicious propaganda. 
When an Associated Press correspondent comes and 
pesters Ganchiji with questions: ‘Have you come to 
Simla for such and such a thing?’ ‘ Are the officials 
implementing the Truce,’ and so on, he simply turns and 
Says, goto the Secretariat.” “I do so solely in the 
interests of peace, solely in the interests of Government,’ 
said he. “But look at the propaganda against the 
Congress. The English papers insinuate that the 
Sardar and Pandit Jawaharlal have been disloyal to me, 
and that they have been pulled up more than once by 
me, But I say that no two men have more scrupulously 
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carried out my suggestions without demur. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has carried out to the letter some of the 
suggestions that perhaps did not appeal to him. He 
is coming here, as you know. But do you think I 
would have to prime him as to what he should say 
and should not say? He would resent it, he would 
think I was interfering with his liberty. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s allegiance to me has become a 
common joke. Jawaharlal would claim independence 
and assert it. Vallabhbhai would not claim it, he - 
believes in effacing himself. Not that he has no 
views of his own, but he believes that when there is 
complete agreement on the essentials, it is no use 
questioning the details. I may tell you that there 
never has been a clash of principle between me and 
either of the two. If there had been one, we should 
have separated long ago. And yét false statements 
appear in the English Press.” 


; An Explanation 
But the pity of it is that the very friend to whom 


Gandhiji spoke strongly has in reporting the conversation 
Here is one: 

“It is quite true that a full Congress delegation 
has been discussed, as also that I should have 
advisers. I do not mind saying that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. M. A. Arsari wt? 
particularly suggested, but I do not want them and 
their place is in India where they will be needed. 
For every expert adviser, your reople could get a 
dcezen and I shall rely upon presenting a simple case, 
simply using my native wit with God as my adviser.” 
I was present at the interview. The first part of 

this mischievous statement was. confidential, and 
Gandhiji said as much to the correspondent.: But I 
must now say what it was, He said: “ The idea of 
a full delegation was discussed at Karachi and I, thay 
say in confidence that those who did not then favour 
the idea of a sole delegation were Pandit Malaviyaji 


and Dr. Ansari, But even they perhaps no _ longer 
doubt the wisdom of the OCongress_ resolution.” 
Then followed the sentence about who would 


be wanted in India. It should be intelligible to the 
meanest understanding that Gandhiji could never say 
that he did not want Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
and Dr. Ansari. Their names were mentioned, as 
I have already said, in connection with the resolution 
at Karachi. Andas for the rest he said to this effect: 
“For one thing, if I had many advisers I should get 
confused. For another, I do not waut to go to 
haggle there. I am to be sent there 'o represent humble 
folk and I should place their demand in as simple and 
straight a manner as possible. That is why we do not 
wantmany experts either. For I know that if it wasa 
trial of strength in experts between India and England 
we should easily be floored. So faras I.am concerned, 
God is my only adviser, and my plain mother wit 
would come to my aid. As for Pt. Jawabarlal Nehru 
and Sardar Vallabhbbai there is no doubt that they 
would be needed here. We do not want an argumen‘a- - 
tive demonstration there. It is merely a matter of 
the Britishers feeling what they should yield and our 
feeling what we are s'rong enough to demand and 
receive. But even for that Jawaharlal’s and VYallabh- 
bhai’s place is here, They would be strengtheni g 
me much more _ by remaining here than by 
accompanying me there.” As for Pandit Ma’ aviyaji 
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and: Dr. Ansari 


and Srimati Naidu, he said 
to another ccrrespondent that “ Dr. Ansari’s place 
would be there as a Nationalist Muslim leader, 


Malaviyaji should be there as an all-India figure and 
Srimati Naidu. because of her international reputation.” 
What then can be the explanation for mis-statements 
and imputation of motives to nationalists that disfigure 
the Anglo-Indian Press? Tne possible explanation is 
that the wish is father to the thought. And since 
they have no time for quiet assimilation and as 
interviewers they go with the deliberate intention of 
getting what they want, they do not even listen to 
what is said to them with undivided attention. The 
result is very often a wholly false impression. It is 
impossible ou any other ground to account for the 
terrible corfusion that the statement quoted above 
betrays. It cannot be a wilful distortion of facts. 
In trying to compress a long conversation the 
interviewer fails to remember the sequence ard the 
two names taken in one connection have been given 
in a totally different connection. The remedy of 
course is the honourable one followed by the late 
Mr. Saunders who not only sent to the interviewed 
for revision the interviews his reporters took, but in 
exceptional cases like Gandhiji’s sent even his leading 
articles for revision and addition. Such a procedure 
results in saving of time in the long run and 
invariably saving of unconscious misrepresentation. 
The Pilgrims 

But enough of the talks in Simla and the political 
atmosphere. What interests me more, wherever I have 
the privilege of accompanying Gandhiji, is the presence 
of pilgrims on the march, whom I introduce to the 
readers of Young India with a view to giving them 
the benefit of the fragrance of their lives. I call them 
pilgrims inasmuch as they are anxious like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim to throw off the loads on their backs and to 


flee, if not from tha wrath to come, from the darkness - 


and the encircling gloom about them, They shall be 
pameless because I know that like the noble Montesquien 
they would not like to be hurt by the menion of 
their names. “Here is a hundred rupees for the 
untouchables and here is ancther hundred for the 
widows’ home that you say Seth Jamnalalji has just 
opened,” said one of these pilgrims. “ You do seem to 
have much money but I may tell you that Jamnalalii 
bas his own resources and he needs no money for the 
Ashram he has opened,” said Gandhiji. 

“Then turn it to some otber account. What I 
want to tell ycu in all humility is that I have ever in 
my life kept this principle before me that whatever I 
earn beyond bare maintenance I should bold in trust 
for my less unfortunate brethren and sisters. I have 
saved something like Rs.35,000 by now and I am 
saving a thousand rupees a month now. I want all 
that to go to some of your dearest objects, provided 
they are free from pclitics, inasmuch as so long as 
I am a Government servant I am fledged not to take 
part in politics directly or indirectly. ’’ 

“So you are giving me only a tenth of your 
monthly saving,” said Ganthiji laughing “ That will 
not do. You mzy be sure that your wishes shall be 
‘respected, There are a hundred and one ways of 
‘utilising your money for the poor without your kaving 
to do anything with politics,” — 
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“Thank you, Mahatmaji. But pray tell me what 
I am to do with the money I have saved.” 

Gandhiji paused awhile and said : “These are 
troublous times and one does not know what is to 
happen next. I would suggest to you to create a trust 
of the amount and make......and...... trustees,” 

The friend next referred to the question of his 
clothes and said that though he was wearing 
Swadeshi, he. had not the strength to wear Khadi. 
He explained at length his difficulty. 

“Don’t worry, so far as you are honest with your- 
self. Do just as the spirit moves you.” 

“I will, Mahatmaji, But sometimes one feels so 
Wretched that one cannot do all that one desires to do.” 

“Well, then you should find consolation in the 
thought that God has given you strength enough to 
do what you are doing and that there are many who 
are doing much less. You need not then be miserable. 
And who knows in a short time God may enable the 
whole country to rise to the occasion and no one 
would have any difficulty in wearing Kbadi or doiag 
anythirg good for his country.” 

“Tam glad, Mahatmaji. I shall have that solace. 
In my heart of hearts I have never regirded any 
being as lower or humbler than myself.” 

I shall now introduce another pilgrim—a sister. 
Gandhiji has long known her, but never worried to 
know the personal details. So he naively asked her. 
When were you widowed ?’ 

“Oh, no, Mahatmaji,’ she said bursting with laughter, 
“I was never a widow. My husband is living.’ 

“TI am sorry I was so ignorant. Tnen where .is 
he? I have never seen him ?”’ 

““He does not live with me.” 

“Well then you ‘are as good as a widow. Is it 
that he does not live with you or that you don’t live* 
with him?” 

Quite unabashed, she said in a simple innocence 
which was charming: “No Mahatmaji, [ left him. 
I did not like his ways. He used to drink too. He 
has married another wife. Sometimes he does come 
to my place and he is quite welcome, but we don’t 
live together.” 

“Then where do you live?” 

“I live in a part of the house that my father gave 
me. He had a large estate. He gave away much of 
his property in charity, and much of it to his nephews 
and set apart some money for me and turned a 
sanyasi. Now I besesch you to taka the house and 
all the land in my possession and have a branch of 
the Ashram there. I shall live as an inmate.” 

* But bow do you live now?” 

“IT was living on the rent of this estate, but have 
not rented it for some tweive months now. I said to 
Seth Jamnalalji taat he should relieve me of the burden.’ 
I went twice to jail last year and ever since my retura 
have been pining to make over this property to you.” 

“That's very good. I shall communicate’ with 
Jamnalalji and let you know. Meanwhile you do as 
much as you can in your quiet and silent manner, 
convert many more Ranis to Knadi and masé as 
many self-spinners as you can.” 

It is lives like these that infuse in you faith in 
humanity and make life worth living. And both these 
figs on the thistles of Simla! All the bater basis 
for Faith and Hope. M. D. 
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Bahadurji Committee’s Report 
(By M. K. Ganpat ) 


The report of the committee appointed by the 
Congress to report on’ the obligations between Great 
Britain and India is a document of very great 
importance especially at the present moment. No 
Congress ‘worker should be without a copy. Sits. 
Bahadurji, Bhulabhai J. Desai, K. T. Shah and J. C. 
Kumarappa deserve the warm congratulations of the 
nation for their labour of love. The foreign readers 
of Young India should know that Sjt. D. N. Bahadurji 
was at one time Advocate General and so was 
Sjt. Bhulabhai J, Desai. Both of them are _ busy 
practitioners and well-known lawyers apart from their 
havivg held the office of Advocate General. Indeed that 
office gives no added importance to the holders. It is 
a recognition of their importance and_ status in their 
profession. Prof. K. T. Shah is an economist of 
all-India reputation, is an author of several valuable 
works and was for many years and only upto the other 
day Professor of Economics in the University of 
Bombay. These three gentlemen are always busy and 
it was no little sacrifice on their part to give their 
time to the responsible work entrusted to them 
by the Congress. Sjt. J.C. Kumarappa, the convener, 
is a professor in the Gujarat Vidyapitha and therefore 
it was no additional sacrifice on his part. He may 


be considered a registered national servant and 
. therefore his time and labour were already at 
the disposal of the Congress. He was chosen for 


this particular task for his accurate knowledge of 
economics and his aptitude for research work. These 
four menibers were ably assisted at their invitation by 
Sjt.G.N. Joshi, also an economist of considerable 
experience. I have given this introduction about the 
authors of the report so that foreign readers may 
know that the report is not a document prepared by 
Superficial politicians but it is the creation of men who 
bave a reputation to lose, who are no demagogues 


but men who write about ihings ihey know and weigh 
the wcrds that they write. 


Tne report is a critical examination of the financial 
transactions of the British Government in India. The 
first volume is divided into five parts wiih a note on 
annual military expenditure and interest on claims by 
Prof. Kumarappa. The second volume which will be 
Shortly published contains voluminous notes prepared 
by Prof. K.T. Shah which could not be included in 
the body of the report. Tne two volumes should give 
the student of Indian Public Debts all 


he can 
possibly need. 


The first part of ine first volume has short but 
interesting paragraphs on Repudiation vs. Ratification 
and Sanctity of Contracts. The Congress has been 
charged with the desire for repudiating “National Debt’. 
The authors of the reporc show that the question of 
repudiation does not arise at all, noris there any 
question of sancti:y of contracts becaue there is no 
Contract. Tne authorssay: “The Cong:ess has often 


A a 


ben accused of attempting to repudiate public debts. 
Far from being a repudiation the offer of the Congress 
is to ratify burdens which have been undertaken ia 
the country’s interest. The present public debts cannot 
be truly called national debts fof they bave been incurred 
really by Great Britain and imposed upc. India.” 
They add: “It has been suggested in some quarters 
that all these obligations have some cegree of sanctity 
and should not be disputed. We are unable to see 
any basis of sanctity in this matter, These burdens 
were involuntarily imposed upon the revenues of 
India and if they are not shown to bave been incurred 
for the benefit of the Indian people it is difficult to 
understand the use of the word ‘sanctity’ in this 
connection” In fact it is difficult to understand this 
charge of repudiation. If and when India takes over 
charge from the present administration the transaction 
would be like any ordinary transfer whether it is 
from seller to buyer or from trustee to his ward or 
from the wrong-doer to the wronged. In each one 
of these transfers there would be a proper stock- 
taking; balance-sheet and a taking over subject to 


audit and adjustment. Burdens are never forced 
upon the transferee except in the case of 
the vanquished who have. no choice. The 


state contemplated for India is that of freedom 
from bondage complete or partiil. The taking over of 
such liabilities as India approves or is adjudged to 
pay will not mean a repudiation of the rest but would 
mean the taking over of the balance by the British. 
If therefore any of the numerous bond-holders or holders 
of promissory notes and the like bave to luse, they will 
lose not because of repudiation by India but because 


of repudiation by the British. 


And let no one regard the report as the final 
Congress demand. The report is a valuable document 
for the guidance of the Congress and those who 
would study the history of the financial transactions 
ot the British Government in India. It is open to the 
Congress either to waive any of the items of the 
demand framed by-the authors oy to add to them if 
need be. Then toc, it has never béen the Congress 
pzsition that whatev.r demand the Congress makes 
must be accepted. The Congress position has always 
been and today is that if the Briti h Government do 
not accep the Congress cla'm, the items in dispute 
should be referred to aa impirtial tribunal. Surely 
nothing mure reasonable can be expected from the 
Congress. Anything less will be a_ betrayal of the 
trust on the part of the Congress. N_r is this an 
unusual demand. The learned authors of the report 
have cited the Iris2 parallel. “On the c eation of 
the Irish Free State,” they say, “the question 
naturally arose as to the ‘apportionment of her 
liabilities for the national debts which at the time 
stood at £ 7,721 millions. By clause 5 of the Ireland 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act it is provided as 
follows : 


“The Irish Free S:ate should assume liabili y 
to the service of the public debt of the United 
Kingdom as existing at the dite hereof and 
towards the payment of War Pensions as existing 
at that date in such a proportion as may b: fair 
and equitable having regard to the fair and just 
claim on the part of Ireland by way of set-off or 
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counter-claim, the amount of such sums _ being 
determined in default of agreement by the 
arbitration of one or more independent persons 
being citizens of the British Empire.” 

So much for the position taken up by the 


Congress. The claim summariz:d by the Committee is 
as follows: 


Yoax Subject of Claims Crores Amount 
Prior to External Wars of the 
1857 Company. 35,000 
Interest on Company’s 
Capital Stock paid 
1833-57. 15.120 50,120 
1857 Cost of ‘ Mutiny.’ 40,600 
1874 Interest on Company’s 
Capital Stock paid 
1857-74. 10.080 
Redemption of the Capital 
Stock of East India 
Company. 12.000 22.080 
1857-1900 External Wars. 37.500 
1914-20 European War-Gift. 189.000 
Cost. 170.700 397.200 
1857-1931 Miscellaneous Charges. 20.000 
in respect of Burma. 82000 102,000 
1916-1921 Reverse Councils Losses. 35,000 
Premium paid to Railway 
Companies on acquisition 
by the State. 50.000 
Cost of Strategic Railways. 33.000 


Tatal Claim 


The authors have also carefully examined the so- 
called productive debt of India and the following 
summary of their observations will be both instructive 
and interesting: 

“(a) That of the five or six items of productive 
character only two, viz. Railways and Irrigation 
works can, strictly speaking, be classed as such; 

“(b) That the Productivity of the Railways 
and their contribution to the economic development 
of India is wholly different from that of the 
Irrigation Works; 

“(c) That the aggregate capital at charge on 
account of the Railways must admit a counter-claim 
of eightythree crores at least as detailed above, 
before liability on that account can be accepted by 
the Indian people; though in strict commercial 
accounting and rigorous justice the counter-claim 
would be at least doubled; 

““(d) That the debt on account of the Irrigation 
Works and other Commercial Departments may be 
admitted as covered by sufficient earning assets 
transferred automatically to the new Government 
of Ind.a; 

“(e) That the “ productive” character of the 
debt due trom the Provincial Governments, Local 
Self-gaverning bcdies or Indian States is extremely 


doubtful, the only support for the maintenance of » 


this burden being found in the Taxable capacity of 
the people. within the respective jurisdiction. 

¥ “(f) That even if full liability-is assumed in 
regard to these an exception must be made in 


( Crores) Rs. 729.400 


respect of the Bombay Development Debt, (fifteen 
crores), which was incurred in the teeth of the 
protests of the people concerned, and against which 
therefore very little of valuable assets of a 
productive or earning character are available.’’ 


Their examination of Unproductive Debts includes 
external wars such as the Abyssinian War, Perak 
Expedition, War ‘gifts’, etc. Comparing India’s 
contribution to the contribution by the Dominions they 
observe : 


“India’s contribution, as compared with that 
of the other Dominions cf Britain, and her gains in 
the results of the War, show a very disproportionate 
balance. While on the outbreak of the War, the 
other Dominions only offered to protect their own 
frontiers, or protect the Overseas Commerce within 
their regions, India alone, in addition to protecting 
her own territory, made large contributions to the 
Empire’s fighting forces in the European War. The 
defence of the local frontier meant a considerable 
obligation only in the case of South Africa where 
there were German interests which might conceivably 
involve that territory in danger. But the contribution 
of Australia in Gallipoli and in policing the seas 
does not at all compare favourably with that of 
India. India received no particular advantage as a 
result of the success in the great struggle. The 
Dominions shared along with Great Britain, in the 
Reparations, such as they are, that have been 
received from Germany so far; but even this share, 
comparatively speaking, does not advantage India 
at all proportionately to her contributions and 
sufferings. India has hardly any say in the mutations 
of these Reparation payments. ” 


Part II of the first volume is headed “ Jndia 
under the East India Company’s Rule.” But I must 
resist the temptation to quote from this survey. I 
have given, I hope, enough to whet the appetite of 
the reader. I have seen some adverse comments on 
the report. No uninformed criticism however hostile 
can diminish the value of a document which fortifies 
every statement with facts and figures. If these critics 
mean business and are sincere in their criticism, let 
them offer consiructive criticism, and let them support 
it with facts and figures. A discussion of this character 
cannot fail to be helpful. I have no doubt that the 
authors do not claim infallibiliry fer their conc'usions. 
If therefore any flaw is shown to them, they will be 
the first to acknowledge their errcr, and so far as the 
member of the Working Ccmmiitee and those members 
of the general public who would care to study this 
authoritative report are concerned, they would be able 
to put such enlightened criticism side by side with the 
repcrt and formulate their judgment. 

Let me say in conclusion that when the Congress 
at Gaya and then at Lahore passed a resolution about 
financial obligations it was seriously meant. The 
appointment of the Committee and its report were 
the natural corollary. The Ccngress will seriously 
follow the matter to the end. If the Congress can 
help, India will not take a leap in the dark. She 
cannot afford to be generous at the expense of the 
dumb millions who after all have to make the largest 
contribution towards the payment of any liabilities that 
may be undertaken. 
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a a hactads Indi italist be persuaded at least 
What the Mill-owners can do Seana Hares profits Fie a certain period 
The correspondent whose letter about Japanese 


A in the interest of India’s more restricted and there- 

ou Liab I gave last week sends also the seattle fore more laudable effort ? Cannot the dividends 

Nothing perhaps emerges aff Bien stem on capital be passed off for a few years ? Cannot 

the perusal of the report of the Driti hee mill-agents patriotically refraia from taking their 

Commission to the oa es ts bs eon a commission for a certain period, or at least restrict 

mnerey with which Japan, nas. ne. it to a certain minimum? If they will do these 

eee sas ee oe eee things, our capitalists and mill-ownefrs can _ 

ee ee tributed their quota to the nationa 
markets abroad for the products of her own people. to have contribu:e ae 


ffort.”’ 

eas e 

bhi erating Et ae ne tae re a It is true as the correspondent says that we do not 
overnment gives to trade and 1n 


: want to capture new markets. But we must dare to 
doubt helped to bring about this result, But the ; : i from cours: ee 
State support is not in itself so remarkable as the suffer to exclude Foreign clot 9 
the mill-owners do it ? 


great urge of national sentiment in favour of MK SG 
expanding export trade. ‘We found,’ says the = 

report, ‘that if theré is one tenet in the industrial Unbridled Licence 

and commercial world of Japan it is that Japan A correspondent from Trichinopoly writes : 

feels her destiny is bound up with the necessity to “1 am a Congress worker of this District 
build up an ever-growing export trade. . . « It attending to the production of Khadi in my taluy. 
seems to her essential that if she is to play the I happened to go to Kulittalai Town on the Sth 
part to which her destiny is leading her, she must inst. on private work. I learn: that pi:k-:ting of 
concentrate on finding marke.s abroad for the toddy and arrack shops was begun in Kulittalai 


products of her people. It is as though Japan as . taluq on the 4th 
a nation, from the statesman down to the ordinary stay there I joined the picke:ers and I am anxious 
citizen, realises that it is impossible that the to be enlightened on the following po nts: 
standard of living of the great bulk of her people “1. The shops at Manathattai, .Kulitta!ai, 
can be allowed to lag behind without risk of Rajendram and Mottumarudur are being picketed. 
national ‘schism.’ I personally picketed the shop at Rajendram aud 
“With such sentiments it is no wonder that observed picketing at Kulittalai. As a result of 
the Government, no less than the industrialists, our picketing “many have stopped drinking. Still 
count no loss too great in finding fresh markets fur to induce the people to drink, the contractor takes 
the nation’s products. One of the most remarkable toddy in large quantities beyond the prescribed 
measures that the Government passed during the limit and sells in public places, i e. ia bjs 
last year was a bill under which the Government residence, in open streets and on the riverside, 
on the adyice of the respcnsible Minister will To the best of my knowledge the authorities were 
reimburse exporters to the amount of 70% of losses intimated of these facts and they have not taken 
incurred on shipments to certain specified and any action. 
undeveloped markets. But the Government’s active “2. Toddy more than three days’ old is 
encouragement and support are matched by the also sold in the shops. As. a result of picketing 
readiness of the industrialists of Japan to take risk. toddy is being accumulated in these shops. 
This is illustrated in the practice, said to be “3 An employee of the excise deparim: nt who 
prevalent throughout Japan, of what is called, ‘taking comes to supervise thesé shops daily drinks while 
a view.’ Cost in that convection is quite a secondary on du'y freely. 
consideration. The loss is considered repayed if the “4 I have personally seen the man in the shop 
market is ciptured. It is said that owing to this giving toddy for a baby of two yearg’ old. He 
method of trading over a number of years one also sells to females within the shop. 
prominent business house, Nippon Menkwa, has “Tf even after the Truce, Government do not 
suffered. a deficit of not less than £ 3,800,000. see that their servants as wel! as the con ractor do 
Another Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha wrote down its not infringe the ru es, don’t you think the volunteers’ 
capital from £ 25,00,000 to £ 18,00,000. The passing task will be very very difficult. This contractor 
of its dividend by Toyo Menkwa Kaisha in April has taken con‘racts for eight shops in this taluq.” 


last year is also said to.be due to this method of What the correspondent desctibes is, I am sorry to 
trading. ‘But,’ continues the report, ‘what of have to say, a commen occurrence now-a-days. I am 
that, appears to be the view, so long as Japan’s trying to do wat is possibe’ in terms of the Settle- 
cotton textile industry can be expanded?’ She is nent and am siill hoping that what appears to me to 
out to exsand her export trade seeking with be a manifest breach of the Ssitlement will stop. For 
deliberation for new markets. I have heard it said that these sales are, so far as the 
law is concerned, legal. . It is thus a case of unbridled 
licence. Meanwhile I can only advise a continuance 
of picketing and reliance upon gentle persuasion 
preducing its effect upon those who, in their ignorant 


domestic market for ourselves. If the Japanese selfishness, are corrupting the manners of simple rustics, 
industrialist can cheerfully write off large sums cut not excluding even: babies. 


of his capial in the effort to find out new markets, M. K. G. 


ins. Daring my three days’ 


“The Indiin mi!l-owners, if they will, may 
draw some lessons from the above facts for 
themselves. Here in India we do nct wish to 
capture new markets, we want only to preserve the 
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Woes of ‘ Gatiachables : 


Dear Mahatmaji, 


I venture to bring to your notice some 
principles which, I think, must be kept in view in the 
conduct of the campaign on behalf of the untouchable 
Hindus, 

Among the numerous disabilities from which they 
suffer, a clear distinction must be made between those 
which are prima facie civic in their nature and thuse 
which are prima facie non-civic or religious or 
communal in their character. It may be that all those 
disabilities are referable to ‘religion,’ i. e, to some 
beliefs ( whether right or wrong, moral or immoral ) 
held as part of religion. But for all practical 
purposes the Untouchables’ disabilities could and 
should be classified into (1) those which are civic in 
their nature, viz, ban on the use of public utilities 
like roads, wells, dharmashalas, markets, schools 
and hospitals, and conveyances like ferry-boats and 
railway-carriages, motor-buses, hotels, theatres and (2) 
those imposed upon them with regard to (a) the 


entry into religious buildings and places, like temples, 


maths and fair-grounds, which are open to all Hindus 
but the Untouchables, and (b) the services of Hindu 
barbers, washermen, musicians and priests (all of 
whom, excepting of course the last, serve all clients, 
Hindu and non-Hindu, except their Untouchable 
co-religionists. ) 

And the following are the corollaries of 
distinction: 

(i) The disabilities belonging to the first category 
(the civic) can and must be fought under the auspices 
of a non-denominational civic organisation like the 
Indian National Congress by all citizens irrespective 
of caste, creed and sex; 

and (ii) the disabilities of the second category 
(the ‘religious’) can only be fought under the 
auspices of Hindu communal organisations like the Hindu 
Sabhas ( whose principal raison d’ctre, in my opinion, 
should be to fight these disabilities ) or special ad 
hoc Hindu Committees; but participation in the 
campaign should be open to all Hindus without 
distinction of Touchable and Untouchable. 

The grounds for (i) are, I hope, obvious enough. 
But there was once a breach of the principle. The 
Vaikam Satyagraha of 1924 and onwards, was 
undertaken to remove what was clearly a_ civic 
disability—the ban, not on the entry into a temple, 
but on the use of that portion of a public road where 
it abutted on a temple conpound, intended to prevent 
Unapproachable passers-by from coming within the 
* pollution—distance’ of the idol or the worshippers 
inside; but the restriction which you imposed on ths 
fight, viz. that only Hindus should directly participate 
in it, was, in my opinion, almost as medievally 
conceived as the ban which the Sate authorities 
enforced against the Untouchables. ‘Religion’ may 
have been at the bottom of the ban; but the disability 
as such was clearly! of the civic category. The ban 
was on the use of a public highway, whatever may 
be the excuse, reason or unreason at tbe back of it. 
I only hope that the Vaikam mistake will not be 
repeated on similar occasions in fu‘ure. 
ee y reasons for (ii) are also, I hope, equally 
obyious. First, it is necessary to guard against the 


this 


mistake of involving a non-denominational civic 
Organisation like the Indian National Congress in any 
sectarian quarrel, as when we yoked the democratic 
cause of Swaraj to the theocratic cause of the Turkish 
Sunni Khilafat in 1920 and onwards — with results 
which we all have been witnessing so far; for we 
know how the Spirit exorcised out of its home in 
Turkey is obsessing us across the waters in this ‘Land 
of Regrets’, Secondly, in any Satyagraha undertaken 
to secure the right of entry into orthodox temples for 
the Untouchables, there should be no bar against the 
Participation of any Untoachable Hindu as such. 

The advice you gave to the leaders of a temple— 
entry Satyagraha last year, that such Satyagraha should 
be offered by Touchable Hindus alone, would be 
meaningless, unless by such Satyagraha you meant a 
campaign on the part of the Touchable sympathisers 
of the Untouchables for a boycott by all worshippers 
of such temples as do not admit the Untouchables, fill 
such time as their managers accept the reform; that 
is, 2 boycott on the lines of that recently reported to be 
declared by the White students in Edinburgh against 
tho-e restaurants in the city which observe the ‘colour 
bar’ (literally the same as our varn-maryada | ) against 
their coloured fellow studen's. If it was not such an 
Organised boycott that you meant, then the question 
would arise: How are the Touchables to offer Satyagraha 
for entry in‘o temples into which they themselves are 
not debarred from entering? In tha Satyagraha at Vaikam 
you had allowed the Hindu Uatouchables to take part, 
and, indeed, on the lines om which the campaiga was 
conducted, there could be no Satyagraha without the 
Untouchables participating Would it be in any way 
different w'th the temple-entry fight ? I don’t see that 
any principle of Satyagraha necessitates the advice to 
the Untou hables and their sympathisers to leave off 
their temple-entry Satyagraha and eatrust it to 
Touchable reformers alone. Would it not be like 
siying that in the Satyagraha against the foreign 
rulers for Swaraj, only the Domiciled Europeans or 
Ango-Indians ( Old Style ) should take. part and that 
other Indians shou!d keep out ? 

In these days of the incessant talk of protection 
of minorities who dare deny that if any minority ip 
India needs to have special provisions in the future 
constitution for itself, it is fhe Untouchables ? 

Their want of self-assertion, their apathy towards 
their wrongs, their ‘pathetic contentment’ with their 
lot —these, of course, are the greatest obstacles in the 
way of their emancipation from the bonds of diabolic 
custom. But as that fact is the greater measure of 
the Touchables’ sin against those people ‘ more sinned 
against than sinning,’ it is als» the greater measure 
of the Touchables’ obligation to atone for it by 
raising them, or rather by raising themselves from 
their own degraded humanity—degraded because of 
their treating their fellow-men and fellow-religionists 
as ‘lower than beasts.’ 

I remain 
Yours Sincerely, 


S. D. Nadkarni 


[ The distinction made by Sjt. Nadkarni between 
civil and religious disabilities is unnecessary because 
useless, They are all religious because imposed in 
the name of religion by cc-religionists. A useful 
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distinction will be between those disabilities which 
require legislative treatment and those that do not. 
In my opinion the confining at Vaikam of Satyagraha 
to merely Hindus was perfec'ly sound and absolulely 
necessary. The writer perhaps confounds Satyagraha 


a special remedy with general agitation. Wale 
all can take part in a_ general agitation, on'y 
the actual victims can adopt the remedy of 
Satyagraha, The Hindus have to do _ penance. 
How can Hinduism be purged by non-Hindus 
doing penance. It may easily lead to serious 


gonsequences if Musalinans were to offer Satyagraha 
in a dispute between Hindus and Hindus especially in 
a matter the latter consider to be religious. Nor do I 
see any reason to alter the opinion that it is the 
business of ‘ Touchable’ Hindus to lead the agitaticn 
side by side with the Untouchables if only b cause 
the latter are today too powerless and too apathetic 
to their own sufferings. It is not so much the inability 
on the part of Untouchables to en‘er temples that 
matters as tae sinful insolence of the Tuuchables who 
impose the atrocious disabili y which matiers. Hinduim 
will not be purified by ‘Untouchables’ taking by 
storm the possession of a temple; it will be purified 
by the tru tees and the worshippers recognising the 
sin of probbition and flinging open the gates to the 
Untouchables. It is for the Hindu reformers to multiply 
and offer Satyagraha against blind orthodoxy. 
; Ze M. Kk. G.] 
Ganesh Shankar Memorial 
This appeal for subscriptions to a Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi Memorial has been before the public now 
for a long tire. It is signed by Pandit Jawatarlal 
Nebru and cthers, being personal friends and 
co-workers of the martyr. 
Sjt. Sri Prakasa, Sevashrama, Benares Cantt. is 


the Secretary as also Treasurer and all subscrip‘ions 
should be sent to him. 


The objects of the Memorial are: 

1. To erect a fountain or pillar or some similar 
memorial near the place where Ganesh Shankar gave up 
his body while offering protection to Hindus and Muslims. 

2. To assi-t the “ Partap Trust.” Ganesh 
Shankar formed this Trust to which he en‘rusted the 
management of his famous Hindi paper “ Partap.”’ 
The chief services of his life time were rendered 
through this paper. The Trust is to be helped so 
that the foundations of “ Partap”’ my be strengthened, 

3. To help the Ashrama established by him in the 
village of Narwal in the Cawaopore District. Nearly 
200 villages have been organised through this 


Ashrama, Spinning and Khadi propaganda are the 
chief factors of Ashram work. 


4. To hand over the balance 
Provincial Congress Committee on the condition that 
Ganesh Shankar National Service shall be e:tablished 
with it. This service should be on the same lines as 
the U. P. National Service, namely, to help whole-time 
national workers in the province. 

The sum asked for by the Memcrial Committee is 
only one lakh of rupees. In my opinion it is quite 
an insignificant ambunt for the objects of the 
Memorial as also the memory of the martyr. I hope 
therefore that there would be a quick response so 
that the Committee may be able to c'ose the list and 
80 on with the work. M. K. G- 


to “the FUP; SP 
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Question of Bail ss 

Ovirg to the renewed activity of local authorities 
against Congrersnen, I receive many inquiries 2S 0 
the attitude they should adopt as to defence and bail. 
I apprecia‘e the general reluctance on the part of 
Congressmen to enter upon defence or being bailed out. 
They have been used now for a long tine to 20 
defence and no bail formula. In virtue and in view 
of the Settlement, it is open to Congressmen both to be 
bailed out and be defended. No one is bound to do 
either. But I can imagine circumstavces when it 
would be, whilst the Settlement lasts, a duty to be 
bailed out and be defended. 

But it has been discovered that bails are often 
granted conditionally upon the parties undertaking not to 
make speeches etc. Generally speaking, I would say that 
such conditional bails should not be accepted. The 
same opinion applies and with greater force to security 
under Section 108. But there may be extraordinary 
circumstances when it may be deemed in the national 
interest to give bail. The safest course in such cases 


would be to take the written opinion of one’s 
immediate superior. 


But I would commend to Congress-workers the 
golden rule folowed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in 
Gujarat. He has generally proscribed speech altogether 
by Congress workers, speeches being confined to him 
and me. Asa matter of fact, even he speaks only 
on such occasions when it becomes absolutely necessary. 
I do not think that Gujarat bas suffered for th:s rule 
of silence. Whether at war or peace, what we neéd 
is silent work. And work leaves little room for 
speeches. Speeches play the least important part in 
political education. Having been now accustomed 
for past fifteen years to less speaking we do not 
notice that the race of orators has almost died 
out. It had its use but when the age of ac‘ion 
commenced eloquence. naturally took a back sear. 
I have no doubt that if we imposed a self-denying 
ordinance on ovrselves we should be the sironger 
for action and the nation’s response will be wider and 
more substantial What is wanted is intima‘e 
perscnal contact between the villagers and worker . 
The villagers should know their cervants and feel 
that they, the servants are there not to serve their 


own ends but the inerests of the villagers whom they 
endeavour to represent- 


Though my advice just now arises out of the 
present situatioo, let the r.ajer kaoow that I have fixed 
views about silent work and that the Gujarat proh bition 


had no reference to any legal proceedings. The 
prohibition was due to the conviction that it was 
good as a general rule for all times, M K. G. 
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Five Hundred Rupee Limit 
(By M. K. Ganpar) 


No item of the Fundamental Rights resolution 
passed by the Congress at Karachi has come in for 
So much notice as the resolution limiting the salary of 
Government servants to not more than Rs. 500 per 
month or Rs.6,000 per year. Had we not been 
accustomed by this frereign government to high 
salaries for servants in the Public Department, the limit 
of Rs. 500 would not have produced any shock. There 
is po sanctitv about the high ruling salaries. All the 
46 Gongress Presidents and the 46 Congresses have 
mourned over the ever-growirg public expenditure, 
both military and civi!. Many Presiden's have laid 
special emphasis on the high salaries. The Karachi 
Congress gava concre‘e shape to the half-century old 
complaint. The way to examine the justness of the 
Congress corc'usion is to find the proportion between 
the salaries and the average income of India’s millions, 
and seccndly to compare both with the salaries and the 
average income of other countries. I have been trying 
to secures the figures for the principal countrie@s of the 
wor'd. The readers of Young India have had the 
average income of the principal countries but not the 


salaries. I have now before me some figures about 
the Japanese Publis Servic>, both superior and 
subordinate. Its G-vernor-Gereral gets less than 


Rs 1,000 per month, that is to say, anything between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 10,700 per year, a Governor less 
than Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 per mouth, the Secretariat 
staff anythirg be:ween Rs. 150 and Rs 500 per month, 
President of the Supreme Court less than Rs. 1,000 
per month, other judves anything between Is. 150 to 
Rs. 700 per month, Chief of Police slightly over 
RNs. 700 per month, subordinate services Rs. 250 to 
slightly over Rs. 300 per month, a Polica2 Constable 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per month, a Police Sergeant 
from Rs. 70 to Rs. 80. The average daily income of 
the Japanese per. head is about four anpas. Compared 
then with the Japan figures, the Rs. 500 limit put by 
the Congress is Over-generous. 

But we have been told that the Japanese service 
is neither so incorruptible nor so efficient as the 
Indian. I came across, the other day, a speech of 
Mr. Arno Pearse on the working of Japanese mills. 
These mills are ggan'ic public corporations. What 
is therefore true of them is likely to be true of the 
other Japanese departments. Here is what Mr. Pearse 
has to say about Japanese business morality: 

“Do not believe the old saying that the word of 
the Chinese is his bond, but not so _ that of the 


The modern Japanese will drive a bargain 
stick to it much more than the modern 


Japanese. 
but he will 
Chinese.”’ 
As to the excellence of Japanese organisation, 
inventiveness, technical skill and industry Mr. Arno 
Pearse is most énthusiastic, and he claims to speak 
from personal experience. The suggestion therefore that 
there is a necessary connection between efficieucy or 
morality and high salaries is pure superstition. 
What is true is, that neither morality nor efficiency 
can be sustained, if less than a living wage is paid 
to employees. And no doubt the scale of living wage 
will differ to a certain extent with the mode of life 
of the class to which a person belongs. But the 
mode of life is not an abstract term. It is relative, 
and a man, who has surrounded himself with artificial 
wants and created conditions out of all proportion to 
the natural surroundings in which the people of his 
country live, can claim no exceptional consideration 
because of his artificial mode of life. Such people 
unfortunately we have in our midst. They will 
naturally feel the pinch during the transition stage, 
but they will soon accommodate themse'ves to the 
new and natural csniition when the maximum of 
Rs. 500 per month will cease to appear Indicrous as 
it does today. Among the many disservices of the 


foreign rule will be counted the great disservice 
the foreign rulers have done by _ reason of their 
haviog imported for this country wholly 


unnatural mode of life, and more or less imposed it 
on their immediate surroundings. This importation and 
imposition have rendered the task of solvent 
administration most difficult, and we are finding it 
difficult today to adapt ourselves to the extreme 
depression that has overtaken the world. Had we not 
had a top-heavy adminis‘ra:ion, we would have been, 
owing to our geographical position, a country least 
affected by the tniversal depression, as today we are 
perhaps the most affected, 

And it was because I felt in Nainital the 
seriousness of the artificial conditon created for us, 
that. I made an appeal to the businessmen and 
professional classes, that they should anticipate the 
future and remodel their lives so as to make it easy for 
all, when the burden of administration is taken over by 
the people, to take to the new life. It would be wrong to 
entertain the idea, that whilst the public services would 
be paid in accordance with the natural condition of 
the country, professional and businessmen would 
continue a mode of life out of all correspondence with 
their surroundings. They must voluntarily lead the 
way and set the example. 
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Prohibition Work at Malvan 


Malvan is a sea-side taluka town in the southern 
portion of the Ratnagiri District, It is the largest 
town in the district, and has been steadily growing in 
importance and population by virtue of its activities 
in the departments of art, education, rural industry, 
etc. It was once well-known for its salt industry, but 
all the salt-pans have for the last fifty years been 
waste land. The majority of the residents are 
Bhandaris. The whole of the Malvan taluka is 
largely populated by the same community. 


The Bhandari 


The Bhardaris are a remarkable community, 
harmonising in themselves the sturdiness of the 
agriculturist with the polish of the gentleman. Out 
of this harmony arise practical ingenuity ard 
resourcefulness which this community possesses to 
a rematkable degree, Their peculiar or ‘appointed’ 
profession is supposed to be toddy-tapping, but tbat 
profession supports—and that too partially—no more 
than two per cent. of the total population: three 
thousand out of 180 thousand. The community has 
spread alorg the sea-coast as far as the Kanara 
District in the south and the Surat District in the 
north, but the large majority resides in the Ratnagiri 
District including the Savantvadi State. The vast 
majority are agriculturists, but the Bhandari also 
excels in art, industry, navigation and trade, while a 
few have made a mark for themselves in the learned 
professions. Large numbers go to Bombay and 
engage in various sorts of skilled labour. 


The Awakening 


Last year the C. D. movement against the salt law 
made a special appeal to the imagination of the 
masses on this side. The movement was also the 
occasion for all the Congress workers of Maharashtra 
to gather on the sea coast. The town of Malvan 
at once became an important centre of Satyagraha 
activities. The setting in of the monsoons 
marked the close of the campaign against salt 
laws, but the mass awakening spontaneously 
directed itself against liquor and foreign cloth, and 
thanks to the internal efforts of the Bhandaris them- 
selves, the campaign against liqucr has been successful 
far beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

The liquor traffic in the district is mainly in the 
hands of the Bhandaris, their only competitors being 
a few Christians and these too only in the southern- 
most portion of the district. Now the Bhandaris as a 
community are not very fond of this traffic, and if 
they ever were so fond, now at any rate they 
have grown sick of it. The trade has of late ruined 
the tallest among them. While the custom of 
their caste allows them to deal in __ liquor, 
they are not supposed to be themselves addicted to 
drink, but the evil here, as everywhere else, reacted 
on the authors themselves, and numerous members of 
the community have been caught in the snares 
laid by themselves, But the reform movement has 
been receiving strong support from the community, 
especially the youth, who are impatient ty do away 
with the drink habit, ard especially the drink traffic 


which sullies the otherwise fair name of their 
community. 
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Relais ee 
Dry District 


The new excise year began with the Ist of April 
1931. Most of the licence-holders bad been previously 
induced to sign pledges, binding themselves not to bid 
for the licences this year. Some others, who were 
not actuated by national or feform motives, wanted to 
hold out in hope of easier terms. The result was 
that the whole of the district was almost entirely dry 
during the first few weeks of the new year. 

But this was too good to last. Most of the 
shops in the northern part of the district one 
after another opened their doors, though business has 
not bean quite brisk. Fortunately the southern portion, 
with Malvan as its centre, has shown greater firmness. 
There too most of the licences for distilled liquor shops 
have been sold out, not by open auction but by dogged 
canvassing on the part of Excise Officers, but many 
of them have fetched only nominal prices like Rs. 20 
or 30, while some seldom open their doors and one 
bas no premises at all! Vigorous picketing is being 
catried on at those which remain open. 

There are no tad trees on this side, but madi 
is extracted from cocoanut trees instead. The traffic 
in madi is even more important acd more far reaching 
than that in distilled liquors. But the madi business 
requires the co-operation of local residents in many 
more ways than does that in distilled liquor which is 
supplied by Government. Consequently this sade 
tapping ha; bszen entirely suspended. In the town of 
Malvan alone last year there were 32 madi shops and 
two wine shops. All these have remained closed sirce 
last April. The Bhandaris have been severing all 
social relations with those refractory members of 
their community who in disregard of universal entreaties 
have reverted to the evil traffic. 

Government Tactics 

But Government must have their liquor money at 
all costs, and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that all the rules so far in force respecting the sale 
of liquor have now been set aside. . 

1. The licence-holders are allowed to sell liquor 
wherever they like and at whatever hour they please, 
Some of them do not even open their shops for weeks 
together and yet liquor is issued to them regularly 
from the Government Depot. 

2. Liquor used so far to be issued in large casks. 
Since the beginning of the new year, however, it is 

eing issued in bottles also. This renders the hawking 
of liquor quite easy. 

3. The licence-holder for the village of Devli, five 
miles from Malvan, has no shop at all, and yet liquor 
is issued to him in large quantities from the Depot. 

4. Liquar is issued from the Depot not only during 
office hours but occasionally even at midnight. 

5. Undue influence is exerted upon service motors 
to carry for hire liquor from the Depot to the liquor 
shops. 

6. The first liquor shop that was opened in the 
Malvan taluka (in the village of Hadi) was opened 
in a single-roomed house that was borrowed for the 
District Magistrate’s camp. The office and the liquor 
shop were accommodated in the same room for a couple 
of days. The Magistrate left, and the licence-holder 


continued in possession of the house in spite of the 
protests of the owner, 
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7. Government have instituted prosecutions against 
two prominent workers and three villagers for trespass, 
etc. The cases are sub judice, but the motives behind 
the prosecutions are transparent, 


A. P. 
Notes 


Mushroom Companies 


With the wave of Swadeshi, bogus or mushroom 
companies and societies were bound to come into 
being. Of these some were even fraudulent. Some of 
the Managers or agents of these societies wera 

wanted’ men, Sardar Vallabhbhai Spotted these 
and their transactions. He saw that simple folk were 
being duped by these unscrupulous agents. The plague 
was spreading in Gujarat. He therefore issued 
instructions, that Congress Committees should inquire 
into these mushroom organisations and warn the 
people against them. He told them also not to 
hesitate to summon police aid if it became necessary. 
Eventually through the Sardar’s effort a Vigilance 
Committee was formed with Sjt. Thakorlal P. Thakor 
as president and Sjt. Nandlal Shah as Secretary with 
headquarters at Dhana Sutar’s Poal, Ahmedabad. This 
committe2 has submitted a report showing how disastrous 
the consequences are likely to be, if energetic s'eps are 
not taken in due time to expose the transactions of these 
organisations, Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is of opinion, that 
it is highly likely that poor people will be robbed of 
nearly one crore of rupees if these transactions are 
not stopped in time. The Committee deplores that 
prominent Congressmen have unwittingly lent their 
names as directors to these companies. People have, 
therefore, seeing Congressmen as direc ors, believed in 
the companies and run into the traps. It does not 
follow that all these companies are fraudulen, but the 
Commi'tee believes the majority of them to be unsound 
business propositions. They cite in support of their 
conclusions eminent authorities to show tha‘ the 
promi:-es made by these companies or societies could 
never be carried out for any length of time. Twen‘y 
five years ago, this finarcial plague — it was nothing 
less—had broken out. It died but not without leaving 
many a desolated home behind. Public memory is short. 
Nearly a generation has gone by. And the plague has 
broken out again in a virulent form.‘ There are nearly 
100 such societies in India of which nearly 40 are to 
be found in Gujarat. It is too much to expect these 
societies to wind up their affairs, but it is not too 
much to expect the numerous Congress Committees 
to acquaint themselves with the existing situation 
and instruct the public accordingly. The Committee 
will gladly furnish information to all inquirers. That 
is its special function. 


Salt Concession in the Punjab 


With reference to the withdrawal of the salt con- 
cession in the Punjab acorrespondent from Mianwali 
writes : 

“IT have read your note regarding the collection 
of salt near Kalabagh mines in the Mianwali 
district, and finc, that the information upon which 
the note is based is not the whole truth, and 
presents an exaggerated picture of what really 
happened at Kalabagh. The real facts are as 
follows : 
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“The permission to the people to collect salt 
in terms of the Delhi Pact was kept -secret from 
the public residing in the vicinity of the Kalabagh 
mines forsufficiently long time, and it was not without 
Some stir in the people, that the order was made 
known to them, and they were allowed to collect 
salt. This permission remained in force for only 
5 or 6 days, and during that period the people 
residing in the vicinity collected some salt, and I 
would frankly admit that certain people through 
sheer ignorauc: collected: more than they requiréd 
or were allowed to do under the terms of the Pact; 
but the number of such cases was very small, and 
this could be remedied by giving simple warnings 
to the peorle, or making it known to thém by 
beat of drum etc. that they could not collect mcre 
salt than what was allowed to them under the Pact. 
But I regret to bring it to your notice, that the 
authorities did not do anything of the sort, and at 
once issued a proclamation by beat of drum, that the 
people collecting salt wou'd b2 prosecuted, with the 
result that the people at once stopped collecting 
any more salt. 


“The people of this Ilaqa are very timid and 
meek in this respect, and it can never be expected of 
them that they would exceed the limits, if they are 
only warned and informed of the limits of their 
tights. It is a pity that the order of prohibition 
still stands, and no attention whatsoever has so far 
been paid to remove the legitimate grievance of 
the public. In the circumstances I would ask you 
on behalf of the people of the lIlaqa to help 
them,” 


If the facts are as set forth by the correspondent, 
it is a clear case for relief. I shall gladly bring the 
matter to the notice of the Government of India. 


The Real Safeguard 


The Shectator of 4th instant kas a _ reasoned 
editorial headed ‘India and the British Commonwealth.’ 
Its sub-heading is ‘The Real Safeguard.’ This is its 
last paragraph: 

“We shall end on th2 note on which we began. 

Win the goodwill and friendship of the peoples of 
India, and think only how we can help India to 
achieve the splendid destiny which we think could 
be hers, and we shall have created a_ safeguard 
which-all the friction-mongers will be powerless to 
disturb. It is a bald policy and requires men of 
vision to pull it through. Are there enough of 
them in Great Britain today ?”’ 


I should vary the question and ask: Are there 
enough civilians in India to-day who have vision enough 
to win the goodwill and the friendship of the people 
of India? Tne Editor has ‘peoples,’ I know. But though 
we may quarrel and murdar one another, though we 
have numerous languages and still more numerous 
dialects, India is geographically one, and we are and have 
been only one people. Those speaking the same language 
have been known before now to belong to different 
nationalities, and those that hive fought among themselves 
like dogs have been known to belong to one nation. 
The fact is that oneness of speech and absence of 
internal feuds are no indispensable test of nationality. 


M. K. G. 


Young India 


Foul Play 
(By M. K. Ganput ) 

The worst feature of the attempted assassination of 
Sir Emest Hotson the Acting Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency was, that the act was done by a 
student of the College which had invited His Excellency 
when as its honoured guest he was being shown 
round the College premises. It was as though a host 
was injuring his guest under his own roof, The 
canon recognised throughout the world is that the 
deadliest enemy, when he is under one’s roof as guest, 
is entitled to protection from all harm, The act of 
the student was therefore essentially foul play without 
a single redeeming feature. 

For the Acting Governor it was a providential 
escape, and it was fortunate for India and more so for 
the student world. I tender my congratulations to 
Sir Ernest Hotson as also to the nation. 

It would be well if the believers in violence will 
take a lesson from this happy tragedy — happy because 
no one has suffered but the assailant. 

Has he suffered, is he suffering, or is he deluding 
himself with the belief that he is a hero? Let this 
event be a warning for the students. After all a 
school or a college is a sanctury where there shou'd 
be nothing that is base or unholy. Schools and 
colleges are factories for the making of character. 
Parents send their boys and girls to them so that they 
may become gocd men and women. It would be an 
evil day for the nation, if every student is suspected 
as a would-be assassin capable of any treachery. 

The Bhagatsingh worship has done and is doing 
incalculable harm to the country. Bhagatsingh’s 
character about which I had heard so much from 
reliable sources, the intimate connection I had with 
the attempts that were being made to secure commuta- 
tion of the death sentence carried me away and 
identified me with the cautious and balanced resolution 
passed at Karachi. I regret to observe that the caution 
has been thrown to the winds. The deed itself is being 
worshipped as if it was worthy of emulation. The 
result is goondaism and degradation wherever this mad 
worship is being performed. 

The Congress is a power in the land, but I warn 
Congressmen that it will soon lose all its charm if 
they betray their trust and encourage the Bhagatsingh 
cult whether in thought, word or deed. If the majority 
do not believe in the Congress policy of non-violence 
and trutb, let them have the first ariicle altered. Let 
us understand the distinction between policy and creed. 
A policy may be changed, a creed cannot. But either 
is as good as the other whilst it is held. Those 
therefore who hold non-violence only as a policy may 
not, without exposing themselves to the charge of 
dishorourable conduct, use the Congress membership as 
a cover for violence, I cannot get rid of the conviction, 
that the greatest obstacle to our progress towards Swaraj 
is our want of faith in our policy. Let this fortunate 
failure of attempted assassination open our eyes. 

“But look at the Governor's ‘black record. 
not the doer himself say he shot 


Does 


because of the 
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Sholapur deeds, because he superseded an Indian and 
became Acting Governor?’ some hasty youths or even 
grown up people will argue. My answer is: We knew 
all this when in 1920 we settled the Congress policy 
of non-violence. and truth. There were, witbin our 
knowledge at the time, deeds much blacker than his 
worst enemies have imputed to Sir Ernest Hotson. The 
Congress deliberately and after full debate came to the 
conclusion in 1920, that the answer to the vile and 
violent deeds of the Government was not greater 
violence on our pirt, but that it was profitable for us to 
answer violence with non-violence and vileness with tru’h. 
The Corgress saw further, that the worst administrators 
were not bad inherently, but tha‘they were a fruit of the 
system of which they were willing or unwilling victims. 
We saw too that the system corrupted evea the best 
from among ourselves. And so we evolved a policy of 
non-violent action that should destrov the system. Ten 
years’ experience has shown that the policy of pon- 
violence and truth though followed half-heartedly has 
answered phenomenally well, and that we are very near 
the harbour, The record of Sir Ernest Hotson, 
however bed it may be, is wholly irrelevant and can 
in no way extepuate, much less excuse the double 
crire of attempted assassination and treachery. The 
reported hostile demonstration by some students has 
madé the ug'y affair uglier still, I hope, that the 
students and the teachers throughout India _ will 
seriously bestir themselves and put the educational 
house in order. And in my opinion it is the peremptory 
duty of the forthcoming meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee to condemn the treacherous 
outrage and reiterate its policy in unequivocal terms. 

One word to the Goverament and_ tha 
administrators. Retribu'ion and repression will not do. 
These violent outbreaks are pertents. They may 
judge those who are immediately guilty. But they 
can deal with the disease only by dealing with tbe 
cause. If they have neither the will nor the courage 
to do so, let them leave the rest to the nation, It has 
progressed past repression and retribution. It will deal 
with violence in its own ranks in its own way. 
Any Government action in excess of the demands of 
the common law will simply intensify the madness, 
and make the task of believers in non-violence more 
difficult than it already is. 


Cloth Merchants and Khadi 


Whilst mill-owners bave, to a certain ex‘en', ceased 
to compete unfairly with Khbadi, cloth merchants seem 
to pay no heed to the Congress appeal not to injure 
genuine IXhadi by selling spurious Khadi as if it was 
genuine. A firm in Strat had the hardihood the 
other diy to send its samples of spuricus Khadi to a 
Khadi depot in Bombay. I have the sample before 
me. It is clearly mill Kbadi, but it is sold to tie 
public as genuine article. I have the name too of the 
firm that has been guilty of such dishonest and 
unpatriotic practice. But I do not propose just yet to 
give the name to the-public. The remedy however 
lies in the hands of the purchasers of Khadi—not to 
buy Khadi that does not bear the A.I.S,A. s‘amp 
and to buy from a shop certified by the A.I.S. A, 
wherever such a shop is to be found. Intelligent 
buyers should really find no difficulty in distinguishing 
genuine from spwious Khadi. M. EB. G. 
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From Yeravda ‘ Mandir’ 


[ Gandhiji’s first three discourses from Yeravda 
jail were published in typed Young India in very 
unsatisfactory summaries. The following is the full 
text of the first discourse, dated 22nd July 1930, 
translated from Gujarati. ¥; Gap] 


I 
Truth 
I take up Truth first of all, as the Satyagraha 


Ashram owes its very existence to the pursuit and 
practice of it. 


The word ‘Satya’ (Truth) is derived from ‘Sat,’ 
which means being. And nothing is cr exists in reality 


except Truth, That is why ‘Sat’ or Truth is 
perhaps the most important name of God. In fact it 
is more correct to say that Truch is God, than 


to say that Ged is Truth. But as we cannot do 
without a ruler or a general, pames of God such as 
King of kings or the Almighty are and will remain 
more usually current. On deeper thinking, however, it 
will be realised, that ‘Sat’ or ‘Satya’ is the only 
correct and fully significant name for God, 

And where thete is Truth, there also is knowledge, 
pure knowledge. Where there is no Truth, there can 
be no true knowledge. That is why the word ‘ Chit’ 
or knowledge is associated with the name of God. 
And where there is true knowledge, there is always 
bliss (Ananda). Sorrow bas no place there. And 
even as truth is eternal, so is the bliss derived from 
it. Hence we know Gcd as ‘Sat-chit-ananda,’ One 
who combines in Himself Truth, Kaowledge and 
Bliss, 

Devotion to this Truth is the sole reason for 
our existence, All our activities should be centred 
in Truth, Truth should be ihe very breath of our 
life. When once this stage in the pilgrim’s progress 
is reached, all other rules of correct living will come 
without ¢ffort, and obedience to them will be instinctive. 
But without Truth it would be impcssible to ob:erve 
any principles or rules in life. 

Generally speak ng, observing the law of Truth is 
merely understood to mean that we must speak the 
trutz, But we in the Ashram undersa'nd the word 
Satya or Truth in a much wider sense, There 
shou'd be Truth in thought, Tru‘h im speech, and Truth 
in action. To the man who has realised this Truth in 
perfec'ion, nothing else remains to be known, because all 
knowledge is necessarily included in it. What is not 
included in it is not Truth, and so not true knowledge; 
and there can be no inward peace without true 
knowledge. If we once learn how to apply this never 
failing test of Truth, we will at once be able to find 
out what is worth doing, what is worth seeing, what 
is worth reading. 

But how is one to realise this Truth, which may 
be likened to the philosopher’s stone or the cow of 
plenty? By single-minded devotion (Abhyasa) and 
indifference to every other interest in life (Vairagya)— 
replies the Bhagavadgita. In spite, however, of such 
devotion, what may appear as truth to one person will 
often appear as untruth to another person. But that 
need not worry the seeker, When there is honest 
effort, it will be realised that what appear to be 
different truths are like apparently different countless 
leaves of the same tree. Does not God Himself 


appear to different individuals in different aspects? Still 
we know that He is one. But Truth is the right 
designation of God, Wence there is nothing wrong in 
every one following Truth according to one’s lights. 
Indeed it is one’s duty to do so. Then if there is a 
mistake on the part of any one so following Truth, it 
will be automaticelly set right. For the quest of 
Truth involves tapas — self-suffering, sometimes even 
unto death. There can b2 no place in it for even a 
trace of self-interest. In such selfless search for 
Truth nobody can lose bis bearings for long. 
Directly one takes to the wrong path one stumbles, 
and is thus redirected to the right path, Therefore 
the pursuit of Truth is tiue Bhakti (devotion), It is 
the path that leads to God, and therefore there is no 
place in it for cowardice, no place for defeat. It is 
the talisman by which death itself becomes the portal 
to life eternal. 


In this connection we should ponder over the 
lives and examples of Harishchandra, Prahlad, 
Ramachandra, Imams Hasan and Husain, the Christian 
Saints, etc. How beautiful it would be, if all of as, 
young ard old, men and women devoted ourselves 
wholiy to Truth in all that we might do in our 
waking hours, whether working, eating, drinking or 
playing, till pure dreamless sleep cla‘med us for her 
own.? God as Truth has been for me a treasure 
beyond price; may He be so to every one of us. 


Lancashire v. Japan 
Sjt. 11. P. Mody writes : 


“I have read with great interest the brief 
announcement you have made in connection with 
the rumour that you might visit Lancashire when 
you goto England for the Round Table Conference, 
I hope you will do so, and will give British 
manufacturers an opportunity of understanding your 
position and that of the Congress. My view of the 
matter is, that while it is of national importance 
that the requiremen’‘s “of the people of India should 
be met by cloth manufactured or made in the 
country, foreign cloth cannot be kept out unless 
and until the manufacturing capacity of India is 
considerably increased. When the present depression 
passes away, it is certain the consumption of cloth 
by our people will increase, and if tbe production 
of mills, Khadi and handloom weavers is not 
equal to the demand, foreign cloth must come in 
to a greater or lesser extent, The problem then 
resolves itself into one of ways and means of 
promoting the indigenous industry. One of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of such expansion is 
the organized competition which the industry is 
experiencing from Japan. Year aft:r year she selects 
special lines for attack, and having established 
herself in these lines, moves on to attack other 
lines to the great detriment of the Indian 
manufacturer, As I have explained to you more 
than once, this competition not only _ affects 
the consumption of particular varieties of Indian 
cloth, but also the price of the whole range of 
manufactures of Indian mills. It may be, that in 
course of time, when mills have recovered from 
the effects of the depression through which the 
industry has been passing, and are able to spend 
money on new equipment and to take other 
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measures for the re-organisation of the industry, 
and when Labour has, by education and other 
means, been brought to a state of greater efficiency, 
the competitive capacity of India may develop fo 
an extent which would do away with the necessity 
of special measures of Protection; but until that 
stage is reached, India must pursue a vigorous 
tariff policy. Very highly organised countries like 
the United States have done so, and India, in the 
infancy of her industrial progress, cannot but follow 
the example. The interests of the consumer have, 
of course, to be taken into account, and I have 
no doubt, that when the necessity arises, measures 
can be devised for protecting them. In this 
connection it must be remembered, that there can 
be no question of exploitation of the consumer, so 
long as he is asked to pay vothing more than the 
economic price of the article he buys. If the 
dumping of cheap foreign goods gives the consumer 
an advantage, it is purely temporary, and in the 
long run, it does neither him nor the country any 
good, that he should have fora _ time made 
available to him cheap foreign goods sold at a 
price below the cost of production of the indigenous 
article. 


“The question then arises how the industry in 
India is to be safeguarded and enabled to satisfy 
the full requirements of the country. At the 
interview I had with you when you were last in 
Bombay, I gathered the impression, that provided a 
satisfactory political settlement was achieved, you 
would favour the imposition of a special duty 
against Japan. And if I understand the purport of 
your recent announcement correctly, your attitude 
might be, that while you would not have a yard of 
Lancashire or any other foreign cloth in this 
country, if you could help it, you would not 
in certain circumstances mind Lancashire deriving 
some advantage over Ja an owing to the special 
measures which it might be necessary to take to 
to meet Japanese competition. Will you kindly let 
me know if I have understood your positicn 
correctly ?” 

My position is clear. 


1, 1f I had my way, India would be clothed in 
Khadi to the exclusion of all other cloth even made 
in indigenous mills. 


2, Whilst India is unwilling (there is no question 
of inability) to manufacture all the Khadi she needs, 
I should allow indigenous mill-cloth to supplement it, 

3. There is picketing ot foreign cloth because 
foreign cloth competes with both Khadi and Indian 
mill-cloth. It is irrelevant, whether the competition is 
fair or unfair in the sense whether’ the cloth 
manufactured in the respective countries is fairly 
produced and brought here or not. 


4. If there was no competition, and if it became clear 
that some foreign cloth had to come to India, and if 
England was in partnership with India freed, I would 
give preference to England over all other countries. 
But my belief is, that when India becomes free, she 
will manufacture within’'a short time enough Khadi 
for her wants, supplementing it during the transition 
with indigenous mill-cloth, 


M. K. G. 
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More about Tellicherry Picketing: 


With reference to the paragraph in Young India 
giving publication to a complaint about picketing in 
Kerala, there has already appeared Sjt. Kelappan’s 
contradiction. Moreover I have received letters from 
many responsible citizens testifying fo the absolutely 
peaceful character of the picketing that is carried or. 
As there has been an attempt to mislead the authoriti2s 
that there has been obstruction and harassment and 
“ everything short of physical violence,” I think it is 
just and necessary to publish extracts from some of 
these letters. 


Dr.T. V. N. Nair, Pbysician and Surgeon, 
Tellicherry, who is the President of the local Congress 
Committee, writes: 

“T have on several occasions 
picketing which is being carried on by the 
volunteers in various toddy shops in and near 
Tellicherry. I have always been impressed with the 
absolute non-violence of the volun.eers even under 
the greatest provoca ions. 

‘““So far, I have not heard or known of any 
exces:es on the part of the picketers or other 
Congress workers in their dealings with the renters 
or the drunkards. As regards the allegation of 
issuing summonses to the renters the facts are 
as follows: 

“We invited them to a meeting before we 
started picketing so that we could understand 
each other. We explained to them our 
programme. They said, that in terms of their 
agreement with the Government, they could not 
close their shops. Nothing else happened in the 
meeting; no coercion or intimidation or anything 
of that sort. We have been carrying on the 
picketing for four months, and till this day not a 
single shop renter has complained to us about 
the pickets.’ 

Sr. Kelappan informs me, that meetings like the one 
above referred to were held throughout the province 
to explain the programme to all concerned. 

Sr. C. P. Mammoo Keyi, Chairman, 
Council, Tellicherry, writes. : 

“TI can honestly sty, that picketing of toddy 
and arrask shops in Tellicherry has been going on 
in a most peaceful manner. 1 have not heard of 
any complaints.” 

Sr. V. Krishna Menon, Bisa 
Tellicherry, has also written, 

“So far as I have seen, the picketing of toddy 
shops has been peaceful here. ” 

Sr. V. P. Narayana Nambiar, B. A., B. L., Member 
Madras Legislative Council, Member Madras Univer- 
sity Sena‘e, and Municipal Councillor, Tellicherry, writes: 

“I have seen the complaint about picketing 
of liquor shops. I have within the last few 
months on several occasions watched the picketing 
that is being carried on by Congress volunteers in 
the District of North Malabar, and I must say that 
the picketing has always been absolutely peaceful. 
It is indeed a surprise to find, that about picketing 
conducted so peacefully it has by some been said, 
that ‘there is definite evidence that everything 


short of physical violence has been resorted to by 
volunteers,’ 
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“I am positive that no customer or renter will 
come forward to support this allegation.” 

If I wanted testimonials about the peaceful 
character of our picketing, I could get it from hundreds 
of respectful citizens all over South India. Every 
one knows the eagle-eye and the eagle-readiness of 
the Government to pounce upon any infringements or 
semblance of infringement of the terms and conditions 
of the settlement in regard to picketing. The 
very fact that we hve bern going on so long 
and so successfully is a positiv3 proof of the strict 
adherence to peaceful metho/s. Every one knows that 
we have strictly warned our volunteers against the use 
of any physical force even in self-defence. Every one 
knows that our volunteers are mere lads, mostly 
weaklings, and could easily be overpowered by the 
renters’ men. We have limited the numbers, so that 
they cannot possibly overawe anybody and in fact 
stand the risk of being assaulted and beaten. We 
have excluded sight-seers and neighbours, so that the 
volunteers can get no assistance if interested persons 
attack them. It is also well-known, that the ‘guardians’ 
of peace who are near about the taverns either in 
uniform or in plain clothes are there to protect the 
trade and not the volunteers. Far from alleging 
violence for which there is not the slightest ground, I 
should expect even officials to appreciate the courage 


and idealism of our volunteers. 
C. RAJAGOPALACHAR 


Heart before Mind 


[ Kakasaheb sends me tke following interesting 
extracts from a letter recently received bv him from 
Mr. Gregg. M. K. G.] 

As I bave watched from the Indian papers the 
relatively feeble response of Indian students all over 
the country to Gandbiji’s call, it has seemed to me 
that they have held back partly on the advice of their 
elders, under the belief that when Gandhiji called 
them from the colleges in 1921-22, and the mov-ment 
was called off, he had ‘let them down,’ and they had 
lost all. They are afraid that may happen again. 
They are wrong, but the question is how to reach 
them. It seems to me that their primary error in the 
matter is that they do not understand what Bapu 


means by National education as opposed to British 
Government education. 


National education, as I see it, aside from the 
present struggle in its purely political aspect, is not so 
much a different intellectual formula or scheme of 
book education. It is mainly an education or 
re-education of the heart as distinguished from the 
mind. It is to teach boys'a new attitude, one of 
social service, a new purpose in life, Intellectually 
many of the students of the Vidyapith may be the 
same as in a Government College, but the purpose 
and aim of their use is not for a selfish career of 
money-making or social pe ition but of humble service. 

I used to hear Stokes argue against Bapu's ideas 
for national colleges, but Stokes laboured uoder the 
same mistake. Bapu’s idea, if I understand it, proceeds 
upon the validity of the statement expressed thus in 
the Bible: ‘Keep the heart with all diligence, for out 
of the heart are the issues of life’. So national 
education is mainly to purify and redirect the heart. 
‘Am I right? Once the heart, the inner attitude and 

urposes are tight, the intellectual instruments and 


' muscles, of mental, 


act towards them. 


modes: will develop and come safely into service 
without enormous attention being paid to them, The 
heart is the matter of primary importance. Mind 
cores later and is of less importance. 

I keep a note book in which I jot down ideas of 
all sorts as they occur to me. Also quotations that 
seem fo me valuable and especially related to my 
thinking. Out of such notes I have built both my 
two books. I have noted educational problems a good 
deal and from time to time, if you wish, I will 
forward to you such of my ideas on education as I 
have developed into useable form. 

Three such ideas come to me now, which I would 
want to have any young men whom I might teach 
understand. Perhaps they are trite to you, but 
nevertheless I send them. 

I would want such young men to understand and 
see the application of what I have just quoted: “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issuss 
of life.” I would reinforce that with examples, and 
with explanation and instances fram modern psychology. 

Then I would want them to understand that if 
they want to create a new social environment, a new 
Power in themselves or new attitudes in others, there 
is the psychological law called the law of stimulus. 
It tells us that growth comes about by the regular, 
steady prolonged repetition of tiny little stimuli. So 
they must be patient and steady and tenacious, or be 
satisfied with small demonstrations, smill events, small 
stimuli, repeated over and over again for a long period. 

I would want them to know the other psychological 
law of growth, that Jesus expressed when he said; 
“Unto him that bath shall be given, and as for him that 
hath not, the little he hath shall be taken away.’ That is 
to say, any power which is exercised grows; any power 
which is allowed to rest idle wastes away. It is true of 
moral and spiritual powers and 
aptitudes. We cannot postpone trying to develop such 


powers. We must practise at least a little every day 
or other short period. 


Also I want them to realise the truth which has been 
expressed in many ways. An American philosopher William 
James expressed it thus:—‘Every thought has its motor 
conzequence.” He could have said also that every 
emotion has its motor consequence, That is to say, 
thoughts and feelings sooner or later become actions 
or qualify actions. So if we hav: anger or hatred of 
our opponent, such thoughts and feelings will, sooner 
or later, express themselves in violenc2 toward him. 
That is one reason why we must love our enemies. 
If we don’t love them, we will-some day do an unloving 
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What We can do Today 


The much criticised Fundamental Rights Resolution 
of the Karachi Congess has twenty items. Item one 
has nine sub-clauses, I have just glanced through 
the innocent resolution, and I have made what is for 
me an amazing discovery which I am impatient to 
share with the reader. I find that (fifteen out of 
twenty we can enforce today more or less fully and 
five sub-clauses of item one can be similarly treated. 
Here they are for the convenience of the reader; 

1, Fundamental rights of the people shall 
include 

(c) freedom of conscience and the free 
profession and practice of religion, subject to public 
order and morality; 

(d) protection of the culture, language, and 
scripts of the minorities; 

(e) equal rights and obligations of all citizens, 
without any bar on account of sex; 

(f) no disability to attach to any citizen by 
reason of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex 
in regard to public employment, office of power or 
honour, and in the exercise of any trade or calling; 

(g) equal rights to all citizens in regard to 
public roads, wells, schools and_ other places of 
public resort; 

3. Adult suffrage. 

4, Free primary education. 

5. A- living wage for industrial workers, 
limited hours of labour, healthy conditions of work, 
protection against the economic consequences of 
old age, sickness and unemployment. 

6. Labour to be freed from serfdom or 
conditions borderirg on serfdom. 

7. Protection of woman workers, and specially 
adequate provisions for leave during maternity 
period. 

8. Prohibition against employment of children 
of school going age in fastories. 

9. Right of labour to form unions to protect 
their interests with suitable machinery for settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

10. Substantial reduction in agricultural rent 
or revenue paid by the peasantry, and in case of 
uneconomic holdings exemption from rent for such 
period as may be necessary, relief being given to 
small zamindars wherever necessary by reason of 
such reduction. 

11. Imposition of a progressive income tax 
on agricultural incomes above a fixed minimum. 

12. A graduated inheritance tax. 

14, Expenditure and salaries in civil depart- 
ments to be largely reduced. No servant of the 
State, other than specially employed experts and the 
like, to be paid above a certain fixed figure which 
should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 

15. Protection of indigenous cloth by exclusion 
of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country. 

16. To’al prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. 

20. Control of usury—direct or indirect. 

Those omitted have reference to the things that 

can only be done by the’ legislature, They are: 

Freedom of association and combination; 

Freedom of speech and press; 


reduce agricultural rents, 


Right to bear arms; 

Right of personal liberty and possession of property 

without executive interference; 

Religious neu'rality by the state; 

Removal of salt duty; 

Control of currency for the benefit of the people; 

Control of key industries &c. 

The reader will see that these last are really less 
vital than those we can do now without state assistance. 
It will be seen further, that if we succeed in doing the 
things mentioned in the first list, those mentioned in the 
second will follow as a matter of course, In other 
words national control of the Government is mostly 
dependent upon ourselves. Conversely if we do not 
do the things we ought to to-day, when the power 
comes to us, we shall be found usready for them, Thus 
if we do not respect one another's _ religions, 
do not treat women as absolute equals, do not remove 
untouchability, do not dot villages with free primary 
schools, do not honestly manage the Congress suffrage 


which is practically adult suffrage, do not treat 
labour decently, do not spare children factory 
labour, do not encourage labour unions, do not 


do not pay for national 
purposes a fixed percentage of our incomes, do not 
voluntarily reduce our salaries or set apart for a 
national purpose more than the minimum required, do 
not abjure foreiga cloth and drink and do not reduce 
the heavy rates of interest which even respectable 
people charge, I prophecy that the state will be 
powerless to impose these reforms on an_  unwilliog 
people. A popular state can never act in advance of 
public opinion. If it goes against it, it will be destroyed. 
Democracy disciplined and enlightened is the finest 
thing in the world. A democracy prejudiced, ignorant, 
superstitious will land itself in chaos and may be 
self-destroyed. The Fundamental Rights Resolution is 
not premature. It is not so formidable as it reads, if 
the nation is prepared, as I hold it is prepared, for 
orderly self-government. Let every Congressman 
therefore think out a programme of work for himself 
or herself in terms of the items first mentioned. 
We need not be overpowered by the list. Each one 
may take up the item and the area of work for which 
he or she is best fitted. Needless to say the full 
working of the items requires the cooperation of 
capitalists, landowners and the like. Tney will all fall 
in a line if a good beginning is made. 


M. K. G. 
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Further Clearance 


(By M. K. Ganpatr ) 
Having read my reply to him in Young Indiz, 
Sjt. Satyamuiti thus returns to the charge: 

“Your insistence on the statement that 
political power is not an end itself disturbs me 
seriously. Even if tomorrow we get all the 
reforms we want, I would still resist Dritish 
rule in this country. I am also convinced that 
very few of the reforms we want can be fully or 
effectively achieved, unless we get political power. 

“You must recognise that the ideal of 
political anarchy, with which I entirely agree, is 
not practical politics in the world today. If the 
Musalmans and the Sikhs, therefore, get all the 
power, the majority community in the country 
will have to be perpetual civil resisters, lead ng to 
civil war. 

“TI agree that political power can easily become 
a burden, if it came as a gift from withou', the 
people having made no effort to deserve it. Hut I 
claim that the nation has already shown, and will 
shew increasingly in the next few years, that it 
fully deserves political power. 

“Public opinion, I agree, should support 
legislation. Legislation in advance of public opinion 
is often futile. But public opinion, without 
legislative sanction, is often very largely impotent. 
I feel that political power is the thing, and that 
these reforms must follow. 
of a nation and the liberty of the individuai are 
priceless political privileges; and each nation must 
be free to decide what is good for itself. Once, 
therefore, we get political power, we can and ought 
to decide what is good for us. And if I understand 
my countrymen aright, the largest public opinion in 
India today is in favour of getting political power. 

“If you think this letter deserves a further 
answer from you, I shall be glad to bave it. But 
may I again express the hope that you may 
reconsider your positi¢a in the light of what I have 
stated above ? 

“As regards my previous letter, I am sorry 
it has not reached you. | have no copy af it. I 
wanted to know in that letter from you what the 
phrase ‘for presenting the demands of the 
Congress’, in the resolution of the Working 
Committee, deputing you to attend the Round Table 
Conference, meant. I take it, it does not mean 
that you will merely state the Congress case, in 
the attitude otf take it or leave it,’ But I presume 


After all, the freedom 


that you wil (1) state the Congress case and 
support it with argumetits, (2) meet -ounter-arguments, 
and answer questions and try to solve difficulties and 
doubts raised by the other side, and (3) exercise 
the freedom, given by the Karachi Congress to the 
Congress Delegation to the Round Table Conference, 


to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India.” 


There seems to me to be a question of emphasis 
between Sjt. Satyamurti and myself. His emphasis 
is on political power in itself, mine on political power 
as a weapon for enabling the reformer to achieve his 
reforms in the quickest manner possible. To me there- 


fore all depends upon the way political power is 


attained. If it cannot be attained without the conibined 
exertion of all the communities, ] would wait. 
After all a streruous exertion itself is a getting. In 
that sense political power is daily coming to the 
nation. A constitution will merely be a symbol of the 
full achievement. But it may also be a mirage, if it is 
not consciously a fruition of a nation’s endeavonr. 
Thus supposing by some accident England collapsed 
all of a sudden and therefore India imagined that she 
had ail she wanted, she. would be wholly wrong. Virtue 
therefore lies in our getting political power as a result 
of our strength, not as a result of the foreign ruler’s 
weakness, But I must not labour the point any 
further, It is enough that just at present, though I 
may have a different outlook from that of many 


others, we are all striving for the same thing in the 
sime way. 


I do not share the fear, that if Musalmans and 
Sikhs got all the power, the ‘majority community, ’ 
i.. e.. Hindus would have to be ‘perpetual civil 
resisters.’ In the first instance this deduction ignores 
the assumption that Hindus willingly surrendered 
their rigbt to power, and in the second it ignores the 
law of civil resistance that it is never needed to be 
applied perpetually to a cause. Its sovereign efficacy 
lies in the fact that it secures redress within a 
measurable though previously unascertainable period. 

I can give Sjt, Satyamurti a more consoling answer 
regarding his doubts as to the meaning of 
the ‘ presentation’ of Congress demands. Subject of 
course to permission being granted,—and this, in 
my opinion, is implicit in the Delhi settlement,— 
Iam going to present and “support the Congress 
case with arguments, meet counter arguments and 
answer questions and try to solve difficulties and doubts 
raised by the other side and exercise the freedom given 
by the Karachi Congress to the Congress Delegation 
to the Round Table Conference to accept such 
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adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary in the 
interests of India.” If I reach London, I can make 
this promise to all concerned, that whilst on the one 
hand I will not be guilty of selling the national cause, 
on the other the most reactionary Englishman need 
have no cause to fear my reputed obstinacy, or worse 
still, anti-British feelings. I am not conscious of being 
obstinate. Those, who know me, have always credited 
me with an ample faculty for compromise though they 
have found me unyielding on matters of principle. 
Nor am I conscious of any anti-British feeling in me. 
On the contrary, I can assert with confidence that I have 
nothing but goodwill for the British. If therefore 
I attend the Conference, I shall leave no stone unturned 
to make the deliberations of the Conference a success, 
More I dare not promise. 


Congressmen’s Negligence > 
A correspondent from Abiramam writes: 


“ Mudukulattur is a fairly big village in the 
district of Ramnad in the Madras Presidency. 
From a short cut route, 8 miles in distance from 
the town lies the blue sea. After the Settlement 
the villagers began to carry salt from the sea bed. 
No conveyance was used at first. Each man took 
as much salt as he could conveniently carry. Men 
were not molested by the salt officers. Emboldened 
by the apparent inactivity of salt officers, people 
used to join in the common purpose of carrying 
salt in groups consisting of four or five persons. 
From the beginning of last month country bullock 
carts were requisitioned and u:zed for carrying salt, 
and the commodity was divided into equal lots 
by those who brought them to be used for each 
man’s family consumption. 

“At this stage of their activities only did the 
emissaries of the department think it their duty to 
interfere. After a full consultation, as to the nature 
of the action to be taken with regard to the people 
who carried away salt in carts, it was thought fit 
to arrest certain persons and fine the:n for the 
cffence of breaking the provisions of the salt 
law. It should be stated that the officers did not 
at all interfere at the very beginning. They wished to 
check them at a very late hour, and this they did 
without giving any notice or even a casual warning. 
The total number of persons thus arrested is 21, 
The punishment meted out to them varied. Those 
who admitted the guilt were let off with small fines, 
while those who refused to admit it were fined 
heavier than the others. The total amount of fines 
amounted to Rs. 295 which was paid. 

“T am quite sure that these prosecutions could 
have been avoided if the local Congress authorities 
had done propaganda work and informed the 
villagers of the limits of the salt concession. Can 
you not wake them up from their lethargy? I 
assure you that the villagers are quite amenable 
to reason.” 

I have condensed the original letter. 1 do not know 
how far the complaint against the local Congress 
Committees is justified. But one is inclined to agree 
with the writer that there has been some negligence. 
The salt concession is the most valuable clause of 
the Delhi Settlement. I know that Lord Irwin was 
moved by the appeal on behalf of the poor. I am 
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betraying no confidence when I state, that he realised 
that at least for the poor villagers salt must be free 
as air and water. The argument that it was not so 
much the amount of tax that positively hurt the. 
people as the deprivation of the right of making i 
themselves made a forcible appzal to him. If it 
makes the same appeal to Congressmen, they will lose 
no time in instructing the villagers as to the exact 
nature of the concession. There is no complication 
about it. 

The villagers within a walking distan-c of a salt 
area whether sea-board or inla d'can make and sell 
salt for domestic consumption. 

Domestic use includes use for manure, cattle and 


fish curing as a village industry. Therefore salt 
cannot be carried to towns or bazaars ou'side 
the walking area. It- can on no account be 


carted or catried on camelback. Only human agency 
is permissible. Not even handcar:s may be used. These 
limitations miy look formidable to town-dwellers. They 
are no hardship for the villagers who want to work the 
concession honestly. The mative behind the limitations 
is to prevent trade among the weal:hy people aad 
competition with the monopoly salt in areas where 
people use the monopoly salt without noticing the effect 
of the tax. Whilst the latter lasts, the restriction 1s 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable. 

Let us realise, that for tens of thousands who live 
wi hin walking distance of salt areas salt is free. Fram 
all I have seen of the working of this concession, I 
believe that the provincial Governments are desirous 6 
giving the villagers the full benefit of the concession. 


’ Having made this admission, 1 would like to suggest 


that the fines imposed were heavy. A few pice each 
should surely have sufficed by way of warning. Nor 
can I help feeling that the reported distinctlon between 
those who pleaded guilty and those who did not was 


- wholly unnecessary,. 


M. K. G. 


What is Liberty ? 
In the course of a letter eulogising the noa-violent 


character of our struggle, a county clerk writing from 
Vernon, Texas, says: 


“ Usually men think of liberty as the absence 
of restraint. That mty be liberty, but usually it is 
licence. The absence of negatinn to personal 
desire is never liberty. Liberty is that which makes 
a man free in the face of great obstacles. It is 
one of life’s virtues least understood and not often 
practised, Liberty is not a varying quality, but a 
fixed life principle, 

“True liberty often does strange things. In fact 
the actors are frequently called fools. At any rate 
they do not seem to work for their own interest, 
but when rightly understood, liberty is seen to be 
an exhibition of service, if not of _ sacrifice, 
Conscious liberty lifts a man above the sordid and 
selfish to a view of the common go>}. It puts a 
premium on larger benefits and teaches her devotee 
to consider himself part of a great principle 
working for human uplift. His reward lies not in 
material gains, but in a larger ‘ruer_ self-con: cious 
strength.” 
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From Yeravda ‘ Mandir’ 


[Here is the ull teanslation of 
Discourse. 


the Second 
V. G. D. | 
II 
Ahimsa or Love 

Strangely envugh I commence this on Ahimsa after 
an amusing though at the same time somewhat painful 
incident. We were discussing the problem of saving 
clotb-lined wrappers with a view to using them over 
and over again. The question was whether we should 
paste slips of paper on the whole surface, or only in 
places where there was some writing. It was a 
fruitless and fooli-h discussion, which took up fifteen 
minutes of the thrice precious time after the early 
morning prayers. I say thrice precious time, because 
the discussion invulved the sacrifice of Tiutb, Ahintsa 
and right discernment alike. Truth was hurt because 
this discussion was not iaspired by our love of truth, 
Ahimsa suffered, because one who should have devoted 
every moment of his time to realising the miseries of 
others and seeking a remedy for them wasted fifteen 
valuable minutes in a vain discussion. Then again 
there was no sense of proportion. Had we used our 
commonsense, this conversation would not have lasted 
& moment. Both realised our folly after having stolen 
fifteen minutes of public time, we thanked God for 

having called us to our senses. 


I have deliberately made these prefatory remarks. 
The path ot Ahimsa is as narrow as it is straight, 
even like the path of Truth. It is like balancing 
oneself on the edge of a sword. Jy concentration, 
an acrobat can walk on a_ rope, Lut the rope of 
Truth and Ahimsa is far, far thinner. The © slightest 
inattention brings one tottering to the ground. One can 
realise Truth and Altimsa only by ceaseless striving. 

Ivut it is impossible to realise perfect Truth so 
long as we are imprisoned in this mo:tal frame. We 
can only visualise it in our imagination We cannot, 
through the instrumentality of this ephemerak bady, 
see face to face Truth which is eternal. That is why 
one has to fall back upon faith in the end, 


And that is 
Truth discovered 


also how some ancient seeker after 
Ahimsa, The question which 
confronted him was: “Shall I put up with those who 
create difficulties for me, or shall Is destroy them ?”’ 
The seeker rea'ised that he who went on destroying 
did not make headway but simply sayed where he 
wa*, while the man who suffered those who created 
difficulties marched along, and at times took them 
with him. The first act of destruction taught him that 
the Truth which was the object of his quest was not 
outside oneself, but within, Hence the more one took 
to violence, the more one receded from Truth, Tor 
in fighting the imag’ned enemy without he neglected 
the enemy within. 

We punish thieves because they harass us. For 
the moment they Jeave us alone; but they only transfer 
their attentions to another victim. This otber victim 
however is ourselves in a different form, and so we 
are caught in a vicious circle. The trouble from 
thieves continues to increase, as-they think that it is 
their duty to steal. We thus see that it is better in 
fact to endure the thieves than to punish them, Tne 
forbearance may even bring them to their senses. By 
enduring them we realise that thicves are not different 
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from ourselves, they are cur blood brotters and 
friends, and may not be punished. It is not sufficient 
however to continue to bear the infliction. That would 
only induce cowardice. So we realise a furtrer duty 
of ours. Since we regard the thieves as our kith and 
kin, they should be made ta realise the kinship. And 
SO we must take pains to devise ways and means to 
win them over. This is the path of Ahimsa. This 
may entail continuous suffering and the cultivating of 
endless patience. Given these two conditions, the 
thief is bound in the end to turn. away from the évil 
of stealing. Thus step by step we learn bow to make 
friends wih all the world; we realise the greatness of 
God—of Truth. Our peace of mind increases in spite 
of suffering; we become braver and more enterprising; 
we understand more clearly the differenoe between 
what is everlastitg and what is not; we learn how to 
distinguish between wnat is our duty and what is not. 
Our pride melis away and we become humble, Oui 
worldly attaohments diminish, and so does the evil 
within u- shriak from day to day, 

Alitmsa is not the crude thing it appears to be on 
the face of it. Not to hurt any living thing is no 
doubt a part of Ahimsa. But it is its least expression. 
The principle of Ahimsa is hurt by every evil thought, 
by undue -haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill 
to anybody. It is also violated by one’s holding on 
to what the world needs. But the world needs even 
what we eat day by day. In the place where we 
stand there are millions of micro-organisms to whom 
the place belengs and who are hurt by our presence 
there. What should we do then? Should we commit 
suicide ? Even that is no solution if we believe, as 
we do, that so long as the spirit is attached to the 
flesh, on every destruction of the body it weaves 
another for itself. The body will cease to be only 
when we give up all attachment to. it. This freedom 


from all attachment is the realisation of God as 
Truth. Such realisation cannot be attained in 2 
hurry. The body does not belong to us. While it 


lasts, we must use it as a trust handed over to our 
charge. Thus treating the things of the {lesh,.we may 
one day expect to be free from the cares of the flesh, 

It should be clear from the foregoing, that without 
Ahimsa it is not possible to seek and find Truth. 
Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that’ it is 
difficult to disentangle and separate them. They are 
like the two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Who can then say which 
is the obverse and which is the reverse ? Nevertheless 
Ahimsa is the means, Truth is the end. Means 
to. be means must always be within our reach, and so 
Ahimsa is our supreme duty. If we take care of 
the means, we are bound to reach the end sooner or 
later, When once we have grasped this point, final 
victory is beyond quettion. Whatever difficulties we 
encounter, whatever apparent reverses we sustain, 
we may not give up the quest for Truth which alone 
is and which is God. 
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The Garlick, Murder 
(By M. K, Gaypat) 

This murder in Bengal of a judge who was performing 
his duty according to his lights is a disgrace to the 
perpetrators. We may not wonder at the agitation that 
has troubled the European community in Calcutta and 
elsewhere. The young men who delight in murdering 
those whom they dislike, no matter from how patriotic 
motive, do not adyance the cause they claim to 
espguse. And murders planned by secret societies 
make every one in their immediate neighbourhood 
a suspect, Indeed one murder of a Evropean 
official affects the atmosphere in the whole of India. 

It is the duty of every persagn who sincerely 
dislikes these murders to express his strong 
disapproval of such acts, and wherever he can find 
the followers of the cult of murder, reason with its 
members and non-cooperate with them if they do not 
listen. Satyagraha is is no respecter of persons. 
Given a correct atmosphere, Satyagraha can be far 
more effectively used against our own friends than 
against those who regard us as their enemies. The 
nearer therelation, the more effective does Satyagraha 
become. 

We must realise that any toleration or indifference 
shown towards these activities will not only postpone 
Swaraj, but will make Swaraj Government difficult, if 
not impossible. For, whilst it may be possible for an 
overarmed alien Government to carry on administration 
in spite of the activities of murderous secret societies, 
an administration, based purely on popular will, cannot 
be efficien:ly conducted in the midst of murderous 
activities. There is no warrant to suppose, that if the 
idea, that it is right to murder officials or persons 
whom we dislike becomes popular, it will subside the 
moment we gain Swaraj. From even the most 
selfish considerations therefore, it is necessary for Jovers 
of real freedom to put forth their best endeavour to 
check this evil before it becomes too late. 

I bave had it whispered to me, that violence going 
on side by side with non-violence must help the 
latter. As the author of the non-violent programme 
and as an expert in the line, let me proclaim with 
ail the strength of conviction that it is a serious 
delusion to think that violence can help non-violence. 
On this matter my evidence based on long experience 
should be regarded as conclusive. I can assert that 
every act of political violence injures the non-violent 
movement, Every one knows how it unnerves me. 
What has been called the Bardoli blunder 
what I claim as an act of first class wisdom 
was due to an =ugly outbreak of violence 
on the part of professing Congressmen at Chauri 
Chaura. But for the postponement of Civil Disobedience 
at the time, the country would not have made the 
_phenomenal progress it has made. Let every one 
concerned understand that if this contagion of murder 
spreads, without my wishing it or doing it, the active non- 
violent movement may automatically suffer a check. Like, 
everything in nature it has its own law to govern it. 


and 
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It may not be amiss here to examine the resentment 
caused in European circles over my atticle on the 
attempted assassination of His Excellency the Acting 
Governor of Bombay. The resentment was ciused by 
my making a distinction between the murder of a 
guest by a host and any other murder. I thought 
that I had made my meaning quite clear. I 
heightened the sinfulness of the act because of the 
additional fact that Sir Ernest Hotson was a guest 
of the College. Of course’ every murder is 
sinful and deserving of condemnation. Bat 
there are surely degrees of guilt even abjut these 
acts. And it has often happened before now that 
some special ugliness about such ac’s has stirred the 
conscience of those concerned and arrested the growth 
of the disease. It was with that object in view that 
I drew the distinction and pointed out the gravity of 
murderous acts. I know as a matter of fact that the 
articles’ has affected some of those whom it was 
intended to influence. I ask my Europeon critics to be 
patient with me. I understand th<ir irritation. But 
they will not improve the situation by losing their 
balance ard suspecting where there is no ground for 
suspicion. 


Fssentially a Reformer 


[ What looked apparently a small unimportant 
function was the occasion of a remarkable speech by 
Gandhiji in Ahmedabad on the 2nd _ instant. Readers 
of Young India who read my Nainital Icttet will 
remember that mainly at the instance of Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal and his mother gave 
a promise to Gandhiji to throw ope1 the doors of the 
family temple at Ahmedabad to the so-called untouchable 
Hindus. Jamnalalji, anxious to see the promise made 
to him redeemed and add one more free temp'e to his 
credit, saw Sir Chinubhai and insisted on the good 
thing being done whilst Gandhiji was in Ahmedabad. 
So the thing was fixed up on the 2ad of August, and 
the temple as well as the well attached to it were 
declared by Gandhiji to be open for the use of the 
so-called ‘untouchable’ as of the other Hindus. A 
casual remark in Sir Chinubhai’s speech to the effect 
that whilst Gandhiji was preoccupied with things of 
great political importance, he should not have been 
asked to find time for a comparatively small thing, 
drew from Gandhiji a speech which threw a flood of 
light on Gandhiji’s way of looking at thiigs and made 
an aspect of his life clearer than ever before. I am 
giving here a condensed summary of the speech. M. D.! 

A Confession 

I must say that the service of the so-called 
*‘ untouchables” does not rank with me as in any way 
subordinate to any kind of political work. Just a 
a moment ago I met two missionary friends who drew 
the same distinction and therefore came in for some 
gentle rebuke from me. I suggested to them that my 
work of social reform was in no way less than or 
subordinate to political work. The fact is, that when 
I saw that toa certain extent my social work would 
be impossible without the help o: political work, I 
took to the Matter and only to the extent that it helped 
the former. I must therefore confess that work of 
social reform or self-purification of this nature is a 


hundred times dearer to me than what is called purely 
political work. 
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Service of the ‘ thitcuahables’ 


For what does service of the ‘untoucHables’ or 
rendering justice to then mean? It means nothing 
less than redeeming a debt which is centuries over-due, 
and to expiate ia some measure the sin Wwe have been 
Ruilty of for ages, viz., that of oppressiug and insulting 
our own kith and kin. We bave behaved towards these 
unfortunate brethren of ours nothing better than 
& man turned monster behaves towards brother man. 
And the programme of removal of untouchability 
that we lave set before us is just some little expiation 
for a monstrods wrong: And as it is essentially by 
way of e«piitio. or self-purification, it cannot b2 
promptcd by any fear or favour, If we take up this 
work, fearing that the so-called untouchables would 
8a Over to another faith, or that they would wreak 
vengeance on us, or as a sort of political trumpcard, 
we shall have betrayed our ignorance of Hinduism 
and our ungratefaliess to those who have served us 
for ages, I admit that it was I who pushed the ‘item 
to the fo.efront of the Congress programmé, and 
any one bent on cavilling at me might say that 
it -was ‘a cléver bait held out by me 
to the untouchables. Let me say at once that that 
charge is idle. It grew on me very eatly in itfe that 
those who believed themselves to be Hindus must 
perform tke penance in the shape of wiping ont this 
siain before they could be proud af Hrmduism, and as 
the majority of Gongressmen were Hindus, and 
as the programme then put before the nation was 


not one of stlf-purification, I put it in forefront: 
of the Cangress programme,. in the conviction 
that unless. the Hin’us were prepared to wipe 


out this stain they cou'd not regard themselves 
as fit for Swaraj. That conviction has come upon me 
as, a self-evident proposition. If we came isto power, 
with the stain of wuntouchability uneffaced; I am 
positive that the untouchables would be far worse 
under that ‘Swaraj’ than they are now, forthe simp’e 
reason that our weaknesses and our failings would 
then be buttressed up by the accession of power, That 
in brief is my position, and I have always held that 
this self-purification is an indispensable cordition of 
Swaraj. It.is nota posiion that I have arrived at 
today. It is as old as when I began to think of 
Swaraj. That is why I thank God for enabling me to 
participate in this function today. I have always 
prized opportunities for doing this kind of work, 
and have often put aside so called _ political work 
for work of this nature, I know that those to whom 
only ibe exciting thing called “ politics” has an 
exclusive appeal will Jaugh at this kind of thing. 
But for me it is nearest and dearest to my heart, 
When the Test comes 

As for you, Lady Chinubhai, you need no congratula. 
tions from me for baving done what was dn obvious 
duty and an act of self-purification, But the occasion 
for my congratulations may, for aught we can say, 
soon arise. The Brahman priests in this temple 
have reconciled themsélves today to the position. 
But it is pdssible that they may one day turn 
against you and say chat they would have nothing 
to do with worship in your temple. Indeed the whole 
Brahman c¢cmmunity, the whole of the orthodox 
Nagar corhmun‘ty may camspire against you; Even then 
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I hope and pray tbat you will kold fast to your 
conviction anid rejoice in the belief that that day the 
stone image of Shiva in the temple is invested with 
the living presence of God. Tnat will be the acme 
of your penance, and the day you are excommunicated 
by your community for having dared to do this 
necessary act- of self-purification, I shall congratulate 
you most. heartily, 


To the Hindus of Ahmedabad 


Let those who are present here today understand 
that we have not been able yet to win Swaraj because 
of the load of sin that we are still carrying on our 
backs. If all the socalled ‘touchable’ Hindus did real 
penance for having wronged their “ untouchable’ 
brethren, Swa-aj would be automatically in our hands. 
And pray understand mere ‘removal of physical 
untcuckability does not mean expiation. The removal 
of untouchability means the removal of all distinctions 
of superiority and inferiority attaching to Diith. 
Varnashramadharma is a beautiful institution, but if 
it is uzed to buitress up social tuperiority of one 
section over another, it will be a mons’rosity. Let 
removal of untouchability result from a living conviction 
that all are one in the éyes of God, that the Father 
in Heaven will deal with us al! with even-handed 
justice, 


This is a private temple, but if the doors of this 
private temple are thrown open to the ‘ unrouchables' 
how long will the Hoors of public temples here remain 
closed? Let today's function be «an eye-opener to all 
the Hindus of! Ahmedabad. Let this be the auspicious 
beginning of a process which will end in throwing 
open all the Hindu temples of Ahmedabad to the 
‘untouchables.’ But even there as in every other thing 
I should ask you to ‘avoid compulsion. Untouchability 
cannot long endure. Some years age we obstinately 
clung to it, today we are indifferent. It will be a 
thing of the past only when the indifference is 
translatéd into a conscious deliberate awakening to a 
sense of the duty of celf-purification. Jiven the indiffer- 
ence or sufferance would have been impossible fifieen 
years ago. The willing act of self-purification will, 
let us hope and pray, be the next step. 


Only the other day a friend sugg-?sted to me thit 
the word Harijana (man of God) be substituted for 
the word ‘antyaja’ (the ‘last-born’) that is being 
used for ‘untouchables.’ It was a word used by the 
great saint Narasinha Mehta, who by the bye belonged 
to the Nagar Brahman community and who defied 
the whole community by claiming the ‘untouchables’ 
as his own. Iam delighted to adopt that werd 
which is sanctified by having been used .by such a 
great saint, but it has for me a deeper meaning than 
you may imagine. The ‘untouchable,’ to me, is, 
compared to us, really a Harijana—a man of God, and 
we are ‘Durijana’ (men of evil), For whilst the 

untouchable* has. toiied and. mailed and dirtied his 

hands so that we may live in comfort. and cieanliness, 
we have delighted in suppressing him. We are solely 
responsible for all the shortcomings and faults that 
we lay at the door of these ‘untouchables,’ It is still 
open to us. to be Harijana ourselves, but we can 
only do so by heartily repenting of our sin against 
them, 
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The Message of the Gita 


[It was at Kosani in Almora, that on 24th June 1929 
i.e., after two years’ waiting, that I finished the intro- 
duction in Gujarati to my translation of the Gita. The whole 
was then published in due course. It has teen translated 
in Hindi, Bengali and Marathi. There has been an 
insistent demand for an English translation. I finished 
the translation of the introduction at the Yeravda 
prison, Sicee my discharge it has lain with friends, 
and now I give it to the reader, Those, who take 
no interest in the book of life, will forgive the 
trespass on these columns, To those who are inierested 
in the poem and treat it as their guide in life, my 
humble attempt might prove of some help. M, K. G.] 

I 

Just as, acted upon by the affeciion of co-workers 
like Swami Anand and others, I wrote my Experiments 
with Truth, so has it been regarding my rendering of 
the Gita. “ We shall be able*to appreciate your 
meaning of the message of the Gita, only when we 
are able to study a translation of the whale text by 
yourself, with the addition of such notes as you 
may deem necessary. I do nat think it is just 
on your part to deduce Ahimsa etc. from. stray 
verses,” thus spoke Swami Anand to me during 
the non.co-operaticn days. I felt the force of his 
remarks. I therefore told him that I would adopt his 
suggestion when | got the time Shortly afterwards 
} was imprisoned. During my incarceration I was 
able to study the Gita more fully. I went reverently 
through the Gujarati translation of the Lokamanya’s 
great work. He had kindly presented me with the 
Marathi original and the translations in Gujarati and 
Hindi, and had acked me, if I could not tackle the 
original, at least to go through the Gujarati translation. 
T had not been able to follow the advice outside the 
prison walls. But when I was imprisoned I read the 
Gujarati translation. This reading whetted my appetite 


for more and I glanced through several. works on 
the Gita. 


2 My first acquaintance with the Gita began in 
1888-89 with the verse translation by Sir Edwin Arcold 
known as The Song Celestial. On reading it I felt a 
keen desire to read a Gujaratitranslation. And I read 
as many translations as I could lay hold of. But all 
such reading can give me no passport for presenting 
my own translation. Then again my knowledge of 
Sanskrit is limited; my knowledge of Gujarati too is 
in no way scholarly. How could I then dare present 
the public with my translation > 

3, It has heen my endeavour as also that of some 
companions {fo reduce to practice the teaching of the 
Gita as I have understood it. The Gita has becone 
for us a spiritual reference book. I am aware that we 
ever fail to act in perfect accord with the teaching, 
The failure is not due to want of effort, but is in 
spite of it. Even through the failures we seem to see 
rays of hope. The accompanying rendering contains 
the meaning of the Gita: message which this little band 
is trying to enforce in its daily conduct, 

4. Again this rendering is designed for women, 
the commercial class, the so-called Shudras and the 
like, who have little or no_ literary equipment, who 
have neither the time nor the desire to read the Gita 
in the original, and yet who stand in need of its 
support. In spite of my Gujarati being unscholarly, I 
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must own to baving the desire to leave to the 
Gujaratis, through the mother tongue, whatever know: 
ledge I may possess, I do indeed wish, that at a time 
when literary output of a questionable character 1s 
pouring in upon the Gujaratis, they should have before 
them a rendering the majority cao understand of a 
book that is regarded as unrivalled for its spiritual 
merit and so withstand the overwhelming flaod of 
unclean literature. 

5. This desire does not mean any disrespect to the 
other renderings. They have their own place, Bat I 
am not aware of the claim made by the translators of 
enforcing their meaning of the Gita in their own lives. 
At the back of my reading there is the claim of an 
endeavour to enforce the meaning in my own conduct 
for an unbroken period of 40 years. For this 
reason I do indeed harbour the wish that all Gujarati 
men or women, wishing tq shape their conduct 
according to their faith, should digest and derive 
strength from the translation here presented. 

6.. My coworkers, too, have worked at this translation. 
My knowledge of Sanskrit being very limited, I should 
not have full confidence in my literaj translation. To 
that extent therefore the translation bas passed before 
the eyes of Vinoba, Kaka Kalelkar, Mahadev Desai 
and Kishorlal Mashruvala. 

9 


7, Now about the message of the Gita. 

8, Even in 1888-89, when I first became acquaithted 
with the Gita, I felt that it was not a_ historical 
work, but that under the guize of physical warfare, 
it described the duel that perpe‘ually went on in the 
bearts of mankind, and that physical warfare was 
brought im merely to make the description of the 
internal duel more alluring. This preliminary intuition 
become more confirmed on a closer study of religion 
and the Gita. A study of the Mahabharata gave it 
added confirmation. I do not regard the Mahebharata. 
as a bistorical work in the aczepted sense. The Adiparva 
contains powerful evidence in suppott of my opinion. 
By ascribing to the chief actors superhuman or 
subhuman origins, the great Vyasa made short work of 
the history of kings and their peoples. The persons 
therein described may be historical, but the author of 
the Mahabharata has used them merely ta drive 
bome his religious theme. 

9. The author of the Mahabharata his not established 
the necessity of phy ical warfare; on the contrary he 
has proved its futility. He has made the victors shed 
tears of sorrow and repentance, and has left them 
nothing but a legacy of miseries. 

10, In this great work the Gita is the crown. 
Its second chapter, instead of teaching the rules of 
physical warfare, tells ps how a perfected man is to 
be known. In the characteristics of the perfected man 
of the Gita, Ido pat see any to correspond to physical 
warfare. Its whale design is inconsistent with the 
rules of conduct governing the relations between 
warring partiesy. 

11, Krishna of the Gita ig perfection and right 
knowledge personified; bu: the picture is imaginary. That 
does not mean that Krishna, the adored of his people, 
never lived. But perfection is imagined. The idea of 
&. perfect incarnation is an aftergrowth, 

12, In Hinduism, incarnation is ascribed to one 
who has performed some ex'raocdinary service of 
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mankind, All embodied life is in reality an incarnation 
of God, but it is not usual to consider every living being 
an incarnation, Future generations pay this homage 
to one who, in his owa generation, has been extra- 
ordinarily religious in his conduct. I can see nothing 
wrong in this procedure; it takes nothing from God's 
greatness, and there is 10 violence done to truth, 
There is an Urdu sayixg whic! means, “ Adam is not 
God but he is a szgark of the Divioe,” And therefore 
he who is the most religiously behaved has most of 
the divine spark in him. It is in accordance with 
this train of thought, that Kiishna enjoys, in Hinduism, 
the status of the most perfect incarnation. 

13. This belief in ircarnation is a testimony of man’s 
lofty spiritual ambition. Man is not at peace with 
himself till he has become like unto God. The endeavour 
to reach this state is the supreme, the only ambition 
worth having. And this is self-realisation. This self- 
realisation is the subject of the Gita, as_ itis of all 
scriptures. But its author surely did not write it to 
establish that doctrine. The* object of the Gita 
appears to me to be that of showing the most excellent 
way to attain self-realisation. That, which is to be 
found, more or less clearly, spread out here and there 
in Hindu religious books, has been brought out in the 
clearest possible language in the Gita even at the 
risk of repetition. 

14. That matchless remedy is renunciation of 
fruits of action, 

15. This is the centre round which the Gita is woven. 
This reminciation is the central sun, round which 
devotion, knowledge and the rest revolve like planets. 
Tne body has been likened to a prison. There must 
be action where there is body. Not ore embodied 
being is exempted from labour. And yet all religions 
proclaim that it is possible for man, by treating the 
body as the temple of God, to attain freedom. Every 
action is tainted, be it ever so trivial How can the 
body be made the temple of God? In other words 
how can one be free from action, i.¢., from the taint 
of sin? The Gita has answered the question in 
decisive language: “ By desireless action; by renouncing 
fruits of action; by dedicating all activities to God.1. ¢., 
by surrendering oneself to Him body and soul.” 

16. But desirelessness or renunciation does not 
come for the mere talking about it. It is not attained 
by an intellectual feat, It is attainable only by a 
constant heart-churn. Right knowledge is necessary for 
aitaining renunciation. Learned men _ possess a 
knowledge of a kind. They may recite the Vedas from 
memory, yet they may be steeped in self-indulgence, 
In order that knowledge may not run riot, the author 
of the Gita bas insisted on devotion accompanying it 
and has given it the first place. Knowledge without 
devotion will be like a misfire. Therefore, says the 
Gita, “ Have devotion, and knowledge will follow.” 
This devotion is not mere lip worship, it is a wrestling 
with death. Hence the Gita’s assessment of the 
devotee’s qualities is similar to that of the sage’s. 

17. Thus the devotion required by the Gita is 
no soft-hearted effusiveness. It certainly is not blind 
faith, The devotion of the Gita has the least to 
do wiih externals. A devotee may use, if he likes, 
rosaries, forehead marks, make offerings, but these 
things are no test of his devotion. He is the devotee 
who is jealous of none,! who is!a fouut of mercy, 
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who is without egotism, who is selfless, who tr a's 


alike cold and heat, happiness and misery, who is 
ever forgiving, who is always contented, who e 
resolutions are firm, who has dedicated mind and 


soul to God, who causes no dr.ad, who is not-afraid 
of others, who is free from exul!tation, sorrow and 
fear, who is pure, wo is versed in action and yet 
remains uraffected by if, who renounces all fruit, good 
or bad, who tre ts friend and foe alike, who is 
untouched by respect or disrespect, who is not puffed 
up by ptaise, who does not go under when people 
speak ill of him, who loves silence and solitude, who 
has a disciplined reason, Such devotion is inconsistent 


with the existence at the same time of strong 
attachmen's 
18. \We thus see, that to be a real devotee is 


to realise oreself, Self-realication is not something 
apart. One rupee can purchase for us poison or 
nectar, but knowledge or devotion cannot buy us 
either salvation or bondage, These are not media of 
exchange. They are themselves the thing we want. 
In other words if the moans and the end are not 
identica', they are almost so. The extreme of means 
is salviti:n. Salva on of the Gita is perfect peace. 

19. But such knowledge and devotion, to be true, 
have to. stand the test of renunciation of fruits of 
ac‘ion. Mere knowledge of right and wrong will not 
make one fit for salvation, According to common 
notions a mere learned man will pass as a Pandit. He 
need. not perform any service. He will regard it as 
bcndage even to lift a little Jota. Where one test of 
knowledge is non-liability for service, there is no room 
for such mundane work as the lifting a lota. 

20. Or take Bhakti, The popular notion of Bhakti 
is soft-heartedness, telling b2ads and _ the like 
and disdaining to do even a loving service, lest the 
telli:g of beads etc. might be interrup‘ed. Tunis Bhakta 
therefore leaves the rosary only for eating, drinking aad 
the like, never for grinding corn or nursing patients. - 

21. But the Gita says: ‘No one has attained his 
goal without action, Even men like Janaka attained 
salvation through action. If even I were lazily to cease 
working,the world would perish. Lio w much inore necessary 
then for the people at large to engage in action?’ 

22. While on the one hand it is beyond dispute 
that all action binds, on the other hand it is equally 
true that all living beings have to do some work 
whether they will or no. Here all activity, whether 
mental or physical, is to be included in the term ac.ion. 
Then how is one to be free from the bondage of action, 
even though he may be acting? Tue manner in which 
the Gita has solved the problem is, tomy knowledge, 
unique. The Gita says: ‘Do your allotted work but renounce 
its fruit—be detached and work—have no desire for reward 


and work.’ 
This is the unmistakable teaching of the G.ta. He 


who gives up action falls. He who gives up only 
the reward rises. But renunciation of fruit 
in nO way means indifference to the result. In 
regard to every action one must know the result 
that is expected to follow, the means thereto, and the 
capacity for it. He, who, being thus equipped, is 
without desire for the result, and is yet wholly 
engrossed in the due fulfilment of the ask before him, 
is said to have renounced the fruits of his action. 

23. Again, let no one consider renunciation to 
mean want of fruit for the renouncer. The Gita 
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reading does not warrant such a meaning. Renunciation 
means absence of hanlwfring after fruit, As a matter 
of fact, he who renounces reaps 4 thousandfold. The 
renunciation of the Gita is the acid test of faith. He 
who is ever brooding over result often loses netve in 
the performance of his duty. He becomes impatient 
and then gives vent to anger and begins to do 
unworthy things; he jumps from action to action, 
never remaining faithful to any. He who broods 
over results is like a man given to objects of senses; 
he is ever distracted, he says goodbye to all scruples, 
everything is right in his estimation and he_ therefore 
resorts to means fair and foul to attain his end. 

24, From the bitter experiences of desire for fruit 
the author of the Gita discovered the path of 
renunciation of fruit, and put it before the world in a 
most convincing manner. The common belief is that 
religion is always opposed to material good. “ One 
capnot act religiously in mercantile and such other 
matters. There is no place for religion in such 
pursuits; rellgion is only for attainment of salvation, ” 
we hear many worldlywise people say. Jn my opinion 
the author of the Gita has dispelled this delusion. 
He has drawn vo line of demarcation between 
salvation and worldly pursuits. On the contrary he 
has shown that religion must rule even our worldly 
pursuits. I have felt that the Gita teaches us that 
what cannot be followed out in day to dav practic2 
cannot be called religion. Thus, according to the 
Gita, all acts that are incapable of being performed 
without attachment are taboo. This golden rule saves 
mankind from many a pitfall. According to this 
interptetaticn murder, lying, dissoluteness and the 
like must be regarded as sinful and therefore taboo. 


Man’s life then becomes simple, and from that 
simpleness springs peace. 
25. Thinking along these lines, I have felt 


that in trying to enforce in one’s life the central 
teaching of the Gita, one is bound to follow truth and 
Ahimsa. When there is no desire for fruit, there is 
no temptation fot untruth or himsa. Take any 
instance of untruth or violence, and it will ‘be found 
that at its back was the desire to attain the cherished 
end. But it may be freely admitted that the Gita 
was not written to establish Ahimsa. It was an accepted 
and primary duty even before the Gita age. The Gita 
had to deliver the message of renunciation of fruit. This 
is clearly brought out as early as the 2nd chao‘er, 

26. But if the Gita believed in Ahimsa or it was 
included in desirelessneis, why did tbe au’hor take a 
warlike illustration? When the Gita was written, 
although people believed in Ahimsa, wars were not 
only not taboo, but nobody observed the contradiction 
between them and Ahimsa. 


27. In assessing the implications of renunciation 
of fruit, we are not required to prob2 the mind of the 
author of the Gita as to his limitations of Ahimsa and 
the like. Becase a poet puts a par icular truth before 
the world, it does not necessarily follow that he has 
known or worked out all its great consequences, or that 
having done so, he is able always to express them fully. 
In this perhaps lies the greatness of the poem and 
the poet. A poet's meaning is limitless. Like man, 
the meaning of great writings suffers evolution, On 
sxamining the history of languages, we notice tbat the 


‘sacrifices, 


but it is 
adiressed to the haart an! capable of being unierstood 


meaning of important words has changed or expanded. 
This is true of the Gita. The author 
has himself extended the meanings of some of the 
current words. We are able to discover this even on 
a superficial examination. It is possible, that in the 
age prior to that of the Gita, offering of animals in 
sacrifice was permissible. But there is not a trace 
of it in the sacrifice in the Gita sense. In the Gita 
continuous concentration on God is the king of 
The third chapter seems to show that 
sacrifice chiefly means body labour for service. The 
third and the fourth chapters read together will give 
us other meanings for sacrifice but never animal 
sacrifice. Similarly has the meaning of the word 
sannyasa undergone, in the Gita, a trausformation. 
The sannyasa of the Gita will not tolerate complete 
cessation of all activity. The sannyasa of the Gita is 
all work and yet no work. Thus the author of the 
Gita by extending meanings of words has taught us 
to imitate him. Let it be granted, that according to 
the letter of the Gita it is possible to say that warfare 
is consistent with renunciation of fruit. Batafter 40 years’ 
uuremitting endeavour fully to enforce the teaching of 
the Gita in my own life, I ‘have, in all hunility, felt 
that perfect renunciation is impossible without perfect 
cbservance of Ahimsa in evéry shape and form. 

28. The Gita is not an aphoristic work; it is a 
great religious poen. The deeper you dive iato it, 
the richer the meanings you get. It baing meant for 
the people at large, there is pleasing repstition. With 
every age the importaat words will carry new and 
expanding meanings. But its cantral teaching will 
never vary. Tha seek2r is at libsrty to extract from 
this treasure any meaning he likas so as. to enable 
him to enforce in his life the central teaching. 

29. Nor is the Gita a collection of Do’s and Don'ts. 
What is lawful for one may b2 ualawfal for another. 
What may be permissible at one time, or in one place, 
may not be so at another timt, and in another place. 
Desire for frait *is the only universal prohibition. 
Desirelessness is obligatory. 

30. The Gita has sung the praises of Keowledge, 
b3yon1i the mire intellect; it is essentially 


by the heart. Therefore the Gita is not for those 


who have no faith. Ths author makes Krishna say: 


“Da not entrust this treasure t> him who is 
without sacrifice, without devoioa, without the desire 
for this teaching and who denies Me. Ou. the other 
hand those who will give this precious treasure to My 
devotees will by the fact of this service assuredly 
reach Me. And those who, baing free from mulica, 
will with faith absorb this teaching, shall, having 


attained freedom, live waere people of true merit go 
after death. ” 
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Vol. XIII 
Rhiidai Khidmatgars 


[ Sjt. Devdas Gandhi who recently visited the Frontier 
Province has submitted to the Working Committee a 
long report of his observations. From it for the 
present I take the following interesting items for tre 
information of the public. M. K. G. ] 

In Peshawar District nearly every village has its 
army of Khudai Khidmatgars. Their uniform is more 
or less of a military type. It suits the Pathan 
physique admirably. They love ts wear these uniforms 
and to drill and march in military formation. ‘There 
are many ex-service men among them. These for the 
training staff. Even the ignorant villagers seem to 
take to drill and military parade easily. Drums and 
bugles are generally used during marches. All weapons 
are eschewed including Jathis. Officers hold canes as 
an emblem of supposed dignity rather than as a 
weapon of offence. Since fire-arms are common in the 
province, it would be easy for them to hold armed 
parade. But this is tabooed under clear instructions 
from Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. From what I could 
observe, the fullest emphasis is laid on non-violence. 
A little red-shirt boy who happened to hold a dummy 


gun was severely rebuked and had his toy confiscated. 


I was told, that many Kbudai Khidmatgars have been 
giving up theirarms on principle and would not care to use 
them even for purposes of self-defence against dacoits. 
I talked with many volunteers in order to understand 
their idea of non-violence: They seemed to be clear 
about it. They had taken vows not to raise a finger 
even though they may be tortured to death. ‘This 
was certainly observed last year when liquor shop 
pickets were tortured and indecently assulted. The 
Pathan, when he has once made up his mind, seems 
to be capable of a lot of self-suffering without 
retaliation, Here probably I should draw a distinction 
between non-violence and peacefulness. They are still 
to take their training in all the varied implications of 
non-violence. They are quick to unsderstand and 
quicker still to obey instructions. I have seen crowds 
managed roughly by batches of Khudai Khidmatgars. 
Canes were sometimes used to regulate crowds, though 
I would not say that the practice is general, and 
it is discouraged whenever it is detected. As 
there was no question of my being able to see their 
non-violence in action as against the police, I am 
unable to judge what exactly their behaviour under 
police provocation would be like. I feel, however, that 
they may be depended upon to acquit themselves well, 
for in their ignorance they probabiy draw a distinction 
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between the way they may Fait among crowds of 
the sympathising. public, and when they are engaged 
in non-violent battle against the Government. 


I had prolonged couversations with Khan Saheb 
and other leaders on these matters. They fully agreed 
with the Congress interpretation of non-violence, and 
assured me that it was their constant endeavour to 
ensure strict adherence to it. At the end of my six 
days’ wanderings, I have realised more than ever 
before the power and inspiration of the personality 
of Khan Saheb. Today his word carries great weight 
among the masses, particularly in the Peshawar District. 
His influence extends over the other areas as well, 
but he has not had time to do the same intensive 
work among them as in the Peshawar District. There 
is under him a very strong band of workers who obey 
him implicitly. While bis remarkable influence lasts, 
there can be no doubt that the movement would 
continue along right lines with strict adherence to non- 
violence. There are probably a number of men who 
have crept into the movement in order to subvert his 
influence. If anything should bappen to disturb the 
present atmosphere in the province, it is just possible 
that they may meet with seme success. This is 
undoubtedly a disturbing factor which would require 
constantly to be watched, but as matters stand at 
present, I do not see any real danger. In view of the 
in which Khan Saheb 
is held in his province and in view of his own 
unambiguous statements and confidence, I feel sure 
that there are potentialities of good rather than of 
evil in this movement. The one central and unque- 
stionable fact that emerges from all the talks I had with 
people representing various points of view was, that 
Khan Saheb himself is held in great esteem by all, 
not excluding the critics of the cred-shirt movement. 


Proposed Constructive Work 


Nothing in the nature of constructive work on 
Congress lines has as yet been attemp.ed.. But there 
appears to be considerable scope for the production 
of Khaddar on a large scale. Spinning wheels were 
to be seen in most of the villages. With the present 
very favourable state of public opinion In the province, 
it would not be a matter for surprise if foreign cloth 
could be displaced by Khaddar to a very great extent 
in a comparatively short space of time. Khan Saheb 
is keen on making an attempt, and has been pressing 
for the help of experts to put the work immediately 
under way. 
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Doubts and Apprehensions 

1 had a long conversation with a few influential 
Hindus of Peshawar some of whom are said to be 
pro-Government. As they had expressed a wish to see 
me, I was only too glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity to be acquainted with their views, 
They made no secret of their misgivings with regard to 
the ultimate outcome of the red-shirt movement. 
They are afraid that it may any time get out of 
control, and the enthusiasm to be witnessed today take 
the form of hostility towards the Hindus. This fear 
they base upon past experience. One of the gentlemen 
who has access to Government officials and 
Government records gave me instances of crimes 
committed against the Hindus in the interior of the 
province. In their opinion, unless the interests of the 
Hindu minority of 7 % are strongly sateguarded, the 
Hindus would be annihilated in no time. They greatly 
fear ‘an outbreak of Muslim ferocity against the 
handful of docile Hindus.’ The red-shirt movement, 
under which the Muslims are undoubtedly getting well 
organised, is looked upon by them as a source of danger. 
They paid a high tribute to Khan Saheb’s patriotism, 
against whom they had nothing to say. In expressing 
their apprehensions, based mainly on past occurrences, 
they took little note of the great influence Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan wields over the masses of the Province. 

The attitude of some Hindus with regard to the 
constitutional changes in the Frontier province is 
accordingly lukewarm, but they had no answer to offer, 
when I told them, that as a matter of fact the British 
Government could never be relied upon to protect the 
Hindus against Muslim aggression if such a necessity 
ever arose. Their own personal bitter experience of 
British indifference and incapacity seemed to compel 
them to agree, that it was no part of wisdom to look 
to the alien Government for the protection of their 
interests. As regard their specific grievances—past 
and present—against the Muslims as such I had nothing 
to say. But I told them and they seemed to agree, 
that however insusmountable the difficulties in the way 
of establishing harmonious relations with tne Muslims 
might seem to be, the only wise course was to trust 
to the ultimate good in human nature and to dispel 
fear and distrust. 

As it was not possible for me to devote more 
time ta these discussions, some Sikh friends who had 
wished to help me with their experiences gave me a 
written memorandum, They share the misgivings of 
the Hindus. In common with the Hindus they 
strongly plead for the safeguarding of their interests 
in any future constitution. 

In remote villages I had an opportunity of talking 
to some of the Hindus who are scattered about over 
the whole province. In spite of some bitter 
experiences in the past, they did not 
seem {to me to entertain anything more than a very 
vague and uncertain apprehension with regard to the 
Khudai Khidmatgar movement, On the contrary one 
could see a sense of security under the protecting 
wings of the leader of the movement. I heard grum- 
blings from some Muslim workers about the Hindu 
attitude of aloofness from the movement, This attitude 
of the Hindus however did not seem to be general. 
Khan Saheb has made gpecial efforts to enlist Hindu 
Kbudai Khidmadgars, and in some places I met Hindus 
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and Sikhs who took a leading part in the movement 
and who therefore came in for the same sort of atten- 
tion from the police as the Muslim Khudai Khidmatgars 
themselves. 

Shrimati Khurshedbehn Naoroji accompanied us 
during part of the six days’ tour. Her presence was 
very helpful in that I was able constantly to compare 
notes with her. I had her valuable advice, and I 
think that the opinions, necessarily tentative, expressed 
in this report represent in the main the conclusions of 
both of us. She is making a longer stay in the 
province, wich will enable her to see much more of 
the situation there than was possible for me in the 
short space of six days, 


A. I. C. C. Resolutions 


The following are some of the important resolutions 
passed by the meeting of the A. I, C. C. held in 
Bombay on the 6th, 7h and 8th August 1931: 

I. Political Murders Condemned 

“The A. I. C. C. deplores the attempted assassination 
of H. E. the acting Governor and the assassination 
of Judge Garlick in Bengal. While condemning all 
political murder including attemp:s at murder, the 
A. I. C. C. regards the attempted assassination of the 
acting Governor of Bombay as the more condemnable 
inasmuch as it was an act done by @ student of a 
college that had invited the acting Governor as its 
honoured guest. Tne A. I. C. C. warns those who 
secretly or openly approve of or encourage such 
murders that they retard the progress of the county. 
The A. I. C. C. calls upon Congress organisations to 
carry on special propaganda against all acts ef public 
violence even where provocation is given for such 
deeds. Further the A. I. C. C. appeals to the nationalist 
press to use all its influence in this behalf.” 

II. National Flag 

The A, I. C. C. confirms the following change in 
the National Flag recommended by the Working 
Committee : 

“The flag to be three-coloured, horizontally arranged 
as before, but the colours shall be saffron, white and 
green in the order stated here from top ta bottom 
with the spinning wheel in dark biue in the centre 
of the white stripe; it being understood that the colours 
have no communal significance, but that saffron shall 
Tepresent courage and sacrifice, white, peace and truth, 
and green shall represent faith and chivalry, and the 
spioning wheel the hope of the masses. The propor- 
tions of the flag shall be length to breath as 3 is to 2.” 

II. Fundamental Rights and Economic 

Programme 

The Working Committee having carefully considered 
the report of the Fundamental Rights Committee 
recommends to the A, I. C. C. the following amended 
resolution: 


Fundamental Rights and Duties and 
Economic Programme 

This Congress is of opinion that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what Swaraj, as conceived by 
the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to 
State the position of the Congress in a manner easily 
understood by them. In order to end the exploitation 
of the masses, political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of the starving millions. The 
Congress, therefore, declares that any Constitution 
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which may be agreed to on its behalf, should provide, 


or enable the Swaraj Government to provide, for the 
following: 


Fundamental Rights and Duties 

1. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of free association 
and combination, and the right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms for purposes not opposed to law 
or morality, 

(ii) Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and practise 
his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language and scripts of the 
minorities and of the different linguistic areas shall 
be protected, 

(iv) All citizens of India are equal before the law, 
irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen, by 
reason of his or her religion, caste, creed or sex, in 
regard to public employment, office of power or honour, 
and in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(vi) All citizens have equal rights and duties in 
regard to wells, roads, schools and places of public 
resort, maintained out of State or Iccal funds, or 
dedicated by private persons for the use of the general 
public. 

( vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear 
arms, in accordance w‘th regulations and reservations 
made in this behalf. 

{ viii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, 
nor shall his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered 
or confiscated, save in accordance with law. 

(ix ) The State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage. 

( xi’) The ‘State shall provide for free and compul- 
sory primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

( xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen of India is free to more 
thoughout India and to stay and settle in any part 
thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade 
or calling and be treated equally with regard to legal 
prosecutions or protection in all parts of India, 


Labour 


2. (a) The organisation of economic life must 
conform to the principles of justice, to the end that it 
may secure a decent standard of living. 

(b) The State shall safeguard the interests of 
industrial workers and shall secure for them by 
suitable legislation and in other ways a living wage, 
healthy conditions of work, limited hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, and protection 
agdinst the economic consequences of old age, sickness, 
and unemployment. 

3, Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions 
bordering on serfdom. 

4, Protection of woman workers, and specially 
adequate provisions for leave during maternity period. 

5. Children of school going age shall not be 
employed in mines and factories. 

* 6. Peasants and workers shall have 
form unions to protect their interests. 


the right to 


Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and 
rent shall be reformed, and an equitable adjustment 
made of the burden on agricultural land, immediately 
Biving relief to the smaller peasantry, by a substantial 
reduction of agricultural rent and revenue now paid 
by them, and in case of uneconomic holdicgs, exempt- 
ing them from rent, so long as necessary, with such 
relief as may be just and necessary to holders of 
small estates affected by such exemption or reduction 
in rent, and to the same end, imposing a graded tax 


on net incomes from land abave a_ reasonable 
minimum, 
8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be 


levied on property above a fixed: minimum. 

9. There shall be a drastic reduction of military 
expenditure so as to bring it down to at least one 
half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments 
Shall be largely reduced. No servant of the State, 
other than specially employed experts and the like, 
shall be paid above a certain fixed figure, which 
should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 


11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufatured 
in India. 


Economic and Social Programme 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth; and 
for this purpose pursue the policy of exclusion of 
foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country, and 
adopt such other measures as may be found necessary. 
The State shall also protect other indigenous industries, 
when necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally 
prohibited, except for medicinal purposes. 


14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in 
the national interest, 


15, The State sbali own or control key industries 
and services, mineral resources, railways, waterways, 
shipping and other means of public transport. 

16, The relief of agricultural indebtedness, 
control of usury, direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide far the military training 
of citizens so as to organise a means of national 
defence apart from the regular military forces. 

3 IV. Constituencies 

In view of the growth of the Congress organisation 
and the difficulties arising from coastituencies returning 
large numbers of members, the Working Commitlee 
is of opinion that provincial rules should be so 
framed as to have, as far as possible, single member 
constituencies, and, in any event, constituencies 
returning not more than five members to Taluka, 
Tehsil, District and Provincial Committees. The 
Working Committee therefore recommends to the 
P. C. C.s to frame election rules accordingly and to 
report such rules to the Working Committee for 
sanction by the 30th September 1931. 

V. Disaffiliation of London Branch 

Resolved that in accordance with the Working 
Committee resolution, the I.onden Branch of the 
Congress be disaffiliated. 

VI. Flag Hoisting Ceremony 

The All India Congress Committee calls upon 
all Congress organisations to celebrate August 30th, 
the last Sunday of the month, as the Flag Day, and 


and 


‘to hoist the new National Flag on that day. 
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Need for Feeling Helpless 
(By M, K. Ganpat ) 

God is great,and we are but dust. But thanks to 
our pride, whilst we say with our lips God is great, our 
action’ belie the profession and show that we think 
nothing of God and a ‘mighty lot’ of ourselves. But 
it is time to realise our helplessness. The growing 
goondaism of which Bombay had ai bitter experience 
must furnish all with food for reflection. It cannot, 
it must not be -answered with counter goondaism 
than which nothing is easier, What can be easier 
than to swear harder than one’s opponent or to give 
two blows against one or to organise ten men against 
five? But this can serve no earthly purpose. And if 
it can serve any celestial purpose, that abode must be 
worse than the fabled hell. 

Is there then no remedy for the growing evfi? The 
time-honoured and well tried method is that of prayer 
and fasting. But both have to come from the heart. 
A parrot-like repetition of the choicest sentiment and 
mere starvation of the body would be worse than 
useless, Prayer and fasting avail where there is 
@ definite consciousness of the presence of Gcd in 
us, @ven as we have of friends living under the same 
roof, Self.deception will not do. 

Jawaharlal uttered the feeling of co-workers, when in 
anguish he said, ‘ This will stop political life and may 
éven influence social life.’ The way out is not to give 
any handle to goondaism, The best way would be 
for peaceful men to withdraw from meetings when the 
g00ndas have invaded it. Truth will not be suppressed 
by violence. And if those who represent it will suffer 
without retaliation, they will find that it will spread without 
effort. Difficulty however lies in knowing where truth 
lies. Tt is easy enough to accuse one’s opporent of 
representing untruth, But this inherent inability to 
demonstrate the absolute truthfulness of one’s position 
makes toleration an imperative necessity for the 
Progress of ordered life. Without the freedom to 
every one to express his opinion unfettered by 
interference from those who hold the contrary, ordered 
life becomes an impossibility. 

Is refusal even to defend oneself the logical 
outcome of this argument? For the moment I do not 
need to go so far, though for those who believe 
in non-violence through and through, self-defence is 
an impossility, For them not to defend is the best 
self-defence. This however is not an artificial or 
mechanical state that can be imppsed from without. 
It does not admit of being argued out. One has to 
srow to it. The need of the moment is to realise 
our helplessness, A Tamil proverb truly has it: God 
is the Help of the helpless. This realisation will 
Show us a way ont of the present impenetrable 
darkness, without our having to work out the logical 
outcome of non-violence. This is the work of 
Philosophers. For us helpless men and women who 
have to serve from day to day and often in the face 
of gloomy depair, it is enough if we can sing with 
the Seer, 

One step enough for me, 
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A Momentous Session 


The session of the All India Congress Committee 
held in Bombay last week was a momentous session. 
For the first time in its history during the last 12 
years, the Committee recorded an all but unanimous 
vote in favour of a resolution condemning political 
murders and calling upon all provincial and subordinate 
organisations to carry on an active propaganda of 
non-violence. Not that there were no amendments. 
There were many. In fact Gandhiji had invited full 
and unreserved discussion on the merits of the 
resolution,.and it did take place in @ manner worthy 
of the grea assembly. Cantankerous speeches, 
vexatious amendments and vain personalities were 
conspicuous by their absence, and the tone of the 
debate was in no way flippant or below a high level. 
The hotise almost gave a demonstra ion of the fact, 
that it had risen to the occasion, and the resolution 
was received in a spirit that was worthy of it. One 
thinks of similar occasions in the history of the 
Committee, and can say without fear of contradiction, 
that never before did the Congress as a body stand 
so unequivocally for non-violence as it did at this 
time, From the purely ethical point of view most of — 
the amendments moved did not offend against the 
spirit of non-violence, as many amendments moved 
in the past have been. That aczounts for the fact, 
that when the vote on the main resoluiion was taken, 
there were but four dissentients. 


It is this aspect of the case that has impressed 
many critics of the Congress, who said in so many 
words that-the Committee or Gandhiji couli not do 
anything more. Tney have read in the resolution, 
and rightly, a pledge of peace and goodwill. 

Fresh Pledges 


What however were fresh pledges in action were 
the two important steps taken by the Working 
Committee, viz., the adoption of the Hindustani Seva 
Dal and the reconstruction of the Frontier Congress 
organisation and the volunteer organisation ( known 
as Khudai Khidmatgars ) so as to make them conform 
to the Congress programme and the Congress creed. 
The adoption of the Hindustani Seva Dal by the 
Congress does not mean extinction, but fuller life as 
Gandhiji explained. And fuller life means a life of 
ordered evolution and steady growth. But I shall say 
more of this later on. The reconstruction of the 
Frontier organisations, is, in @ sense, eveo more 
important than the change now mentioned. It would 
be difficult to appreciate the importance of the change 
without realising the state of things on the Frontier. 
Perhaps Sjt. Devdas who was specially deputed to 
study them will throw considerable light on the province 
which is deliberately kept dark for us. We might 
also hear something from Shrimati Khurshedbehn Naoroji 
after her longer study, But just two or three things 
may be mentioned, Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan 
came 1:o me as he was leaving for the Frontier and 
said, as if to convey to Gandhiji through me what a 
burden of responsibility he was carrying on his 
shoulders. Not that he had ever felt himself tree 
from the burden, but possibly he felt that with the 
new reconstruction his responsibility had considerably 
increased. “Mahadevbhai,” said he,” before I go, 
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Tam anxious to tell you one or two things. The position 
is intolerable in our part of India for several reasons. 
You talk of a revenue situation ip your parts. Well, 
the revenue situation in our parts is much more terrible. 
The revenue authorities in your parts take the help 
of the police, those in our part assume the functions 
themselves. We have tolerated all the repression and 
will toler:te it, but when they make our women the 
target of i, it becomes difficult. It 
want _to molest our 


is not that they 
women, but they want to 
provoke us to violenc’. Vell, we will not play into 
their hands. Then, I shall aot worry you with all that 
the Khudai Khidmatgars are being treated to. On the 
very day that Devdasji Jeft Peshawar, ten of my men 
and two workers whom I had sent to Campbellpur 
were heavily belaboured and left helpless on the 
Attock Border.” There was not much time left for 
the Punjab Mail by which he was leaving, but I saw 
what he meant. He had been ali along trying his 
best to preserve non-violence, but the, actual accep‘ance 
of- the Congress creed made him feel his responsibility 
heavier, 
* Guard the Bulwark ’ 

I shall now revert to the Seva Dal. The decision of 
its adoption by the Congress had been reached, and 
Dr. Hardiker and frierds closely associated with it had 
come that early morning for a final message about the 
future. Soon after the morning prayer at 4 oclock 
Gandhiji poured forth his message before a select 
audience of about a dozen men and women: 

“You ask me what you will do now. I want your 

covince to become a_ storehouse of men and women 
workers to be drawn upon by other provinces whenever 
they want. These will be specially pledged to non- 
violence, accepting non-violence not as a policy but 
as accreed, not as a stray brick in the edifice of 
Swaraj, but as the corner stone of which the removal 
would bring down the whole edifice. I want 
them to be trustees of non-violence, guardimg it as a 
valuable treasure which may never be despoiled but 
ever increase. As such their task will not be mere 
regulation of meetings, but to offer themselves up as 
sacrifices when there are disturbances such as we had 
in the Jinnah Memorial Hall. 

“ Let. the Seva Dal men be the salt of the Congress 
earth. That army will be more powerful than any violent 
army. The violent army cannct prevent the poison of 
untruth and communal strife from spreading, but you 
as a non-violent army should be able to check it. 
In a vigcrous healthy independent Injia every one 
must be ready to fight and die for the liberty 
and sacredness of the life of the individual. 
I am not a pessimist. I have abundant faith, that the 
lime may come in my life-time when this non-violent 
army may be a fact and a living reality, and eclipse 
the record of brilliant soldiers. It is not an idle 
dream, for whilst a violent army has its obvious 
limiiations, a2 non-violent army hgs none of the same 
type. Once it takes fire, it does not require any other 
training or discipline. It should be the function of 
the Central Board to present an object lesson by the 
concentration on one spot which may be the 
headquarters of an ideal army. If the movement 
catches fire in Karnatak, it will overrun 
the whole of India, but if it does mot catch in 
Karnatak, it will produce mighty little effect in the 


province itself, much less in India. If it becones a 
live force, I should, if God wants me again to tour 
through Karnatak, see a different atmosphere there, 
The whole province would then be a depot of non- 
Violent soldiers streaming out from day to day, just as 
every port town is a huge sailors’ quarters. The 
Central Board has been deliberately intended to supply 
only officers. There can be no proviucial organisation 
without an officer certified bv the Seva Dal Office. And 
if this your officer is a stauach man,—if he has drunk 
in the tradition,— you have through him m ral control 
of the whole organisation. Tnat is my ideal, and Iam 
sure that it can bea living reality. I have that 
amazing faith in Jawahar. Fired with ample zeal he 
will do it, There may be self-deception in this belief 


of mine, but that celf-deception will help the 
country. As tor Dr, Hardikar, I have not come 
close touch with him, but I have hope and 


faith in him because I have faith in the destiny of 
India. That faith would be shattered if non-violence 
does not become a live force. Today tnere is blind 
following on the part of the masses, and the classes 
follow with the almost stupid calculaiion of a Bania. 
Attempt has been made to wean the Congressmen of 
this stupid calculation, but it can succeed only if the 
Congress volunteers will be true to their salt. Once 
Non-violence has found a lodgment in their hearts 
there is no limit to its expansion. The awakening that 
we witnesed last year would have been impossible 
without this. Read history with my eyes. Take the 
history of the Mutiny. It was a war of independenée 
fought 


with violent weapons. Col. Malleson has 
narrated a fairly faithful account. You will see that 
though the greased cartridges may have been an 


immediate cause, it was just a spark in a magazine 
that was ready. But look at the result. The U.P., the 
storm cenre of 1857, has for generations since remained 
under a paralysis as perhaps no other proviace. For people 
have retained vivid memories of man turned beast, 
and masses who simply watched were mown down 
like corn stalks in a field. Take now this 12 years’ 
experiment. It is a short time iu the history of the 
nation. The experiment and its mighty results would 
have been impossible without the great force of non- 
violeace. But it has not yet permeated us through and 
through; otherwise we should not see the disgraceful 
scenes we ate witnessing nowadays. Beagal I know 
intimately. 1 know to what heights it can rise. It has given 
us not only a Rabindranath Tagore, but a whole army 
of great men. But it is paralysed to-day, unable to 
come upto its natural height. I say this in spite of 
its brilliant record of the past year. But for the 
spirit of violence that has overtaken it, the record 
would have been still more brilliant. 

“T have drawn a distinctioa between a violent and a 
non-violent army. There will be difference in the nature 
of discipline. The Tommy yields obedience whilst at 
war, but will yield to wild liceace when free from it. 
But a non-violent soldier carries discipline in his 
heart and will carry an atmosphere of © restraint in 
every walk of life. Non-violence is a trust which has 
to be zealously guarded by the Seva Dal. Your soldiers 
will not only keep discipline in meetings but in homes 
and domestic affairs. A non-violent soldier is non- 
violent in all piaces and at all times. M. D. 


ae True to the Creed 


[The following is a condensed summary of 
Gandhiji’s speech in moving the resolution deploring 
the recent outrages and reaffirming the Congress creed 
of non-violence. M. D. | 

Congressmen’s Responsibility 

‘Let me tell you in all humility, that there is 
much more in my heart than is contained in the text 
of this resolution, It is my own draft, and hence I 
want to make this clear. I would have liked to go 
even further, but the resolution represents the extent 
to which I was confident that I would carry you with 
me. I may inform you, that there was complete 
unanimity on this in the Working Committee, and I 
wish it may be the same here too. And yet I do not 
want you to accept this resolution without thoroughly 
threshing out its pros and cons. If it does not 
appeal to you, you will not hesitate to reject it. But 
if you pass it, let it go forth as a declaration, that 
we want to fool neither Englishmen nor the 
world, but that so long as the Congress has truth and 
non-violence as its creed, it is our bounden duty to 

2 truthful and non-violent in thought, word and deed, 
and to endeavour to plead with and weaa those who 
are not with us from the path of violence. 


Ever since we adopted this as our creed, or policy 
if you will, in 1920, the plea has frequently been 
advanced, that the Congress has nothing to do with 
the violent acts of non-Congressmen, that the Congress 
should, whilst adhering to its creed, leave alone those 
who do not believe in it. And I have been pointing 
out all through, that inasmuch as the Congress claims 
to speak for the whole of India, Parsis, Jews, Christians, 
Hindus, Muslim:, and Sikhs, and inasmuch as we 
want to win Swaraj not only for Congressmen but 
for the whole of the country, we must accept 
responsibility for the deeds of every Indian. It is not 
Congressmen alone that carried on the struggle last 
year. The whole country fought side by side 
with Congressmen, and we gratefully accepted and 
gained by their help. The innumerable vilage-folk who 
participated in the struggle last year were not 
nominally. Congre:smen, but they all fought under the 
Congress flag. We must influence the political 
assassin. And this we can only do if we regard him 
as our brother and be responsible for his acts. 

This is no new suggestion of mine. The Rowlatt Bill 
Satyagraha had to be suspended because of’ the 
Outbreak of violence among those who were 
Strangers tothe Congress. The much criticised Bardoli 
decision was taken because we could not disown 
tesponsibility for Chauri Chaura. 


A Mistake 


If however I fail to carry conviction, say so plainly; 
but if what I say appeals to you, you must accept 
the resolution whole-heartedly and withall its implications. 
When in the past we have condemned acts of violeuce, 
we have expressed admiration for courage and sacrifice 
of the young men. In my opinion the limit was 
reached when we passed the Bhagatsingh Resolution at 
Karachi, I now feel that it was a mistake. Those 
who knew Bhagatsingh had told me a good deal 
about his fine character, his rare courage and sacrifice, 
and so I drafted the resolution, But I find that the 
qualifications of the resolution have been forgotten, 
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and the praises have been exploited. I am deeply 
pained. Some said that I held the resolution as a oP 
to the youth whose approval of the Settlement I was 
anxious for. Well, these who say so do not know me. 
Not even for the freedom of India would I resort fo. 38 
untrutb, much less for a trifling thing like gaining 
the acceptance of a Settlement. Neither did the 
object of going to the Round Table Conferenee 
weigh with me. Had any such motive actuated 
me in sponsoring the resolution, it would have b2en a 
fraud on the public and_ the world. But I now see 
clearly, that however worthy the motive was, the way 
in which the resolution was worded was a mistake, 
and we have avoided it this time. 
A Plea for Earnestness 

But Iam asked: If you condemn the deeds of 
your young men, why not simultaneously condemn 
those of Government too? Those who argue like this 
do not know the Congress. The Congress is pledged 
to end this system of Government, and no condemnation 
of it will help to mend it. The existence of the 
Congress is a standing condemnation of the system. 
To recite the wrongs of the Government at the time 
of condemning political murders is to confuse the 
issue, and to mislead the, hot-b]ooded youth. We must tell 
them in the clearest possible language, that they must 
cease to murder, no matter how great may be the 
provocation. 

But how, it is further asked; Can you end the 
present system by the way of non-violence ? Surely the 
progress made by the country cince 1920 is sufficient 
tangible proof of the success. But whether we shall 
succeed or not is not the question. There is the 
Congress creed, and we have to work it out faithfully. 
Hence we must not in any shape or form identify 
ourselves with the murderous activities that we 
witness about us. It would be perfectly legltimate for 
those who do not believe in the Congress creed to 
agitate for its removal, and there will be no need for 
such a resolution as the one before you. We must 
not deceive ourselves or the world. 

And now a word to the nationalist newspapers. 
They can help a great deal if they will. One often 
sees glaring headlines in them suggestive of approval 
of political murder, Let them therefore beware of the 
slighest suggestion of encouragement to violence. 

I am told by young men, that if I cannot help them, 
I should keep quiet, but not hinder them. My answer 
to them is: if you must kill English officials, why not 
kill me ‘instead? I plead guilty to the charge of 
putting an obstacle in your way in my own way. It 
is my creed. Have no mercy on me and despatch me 
straightaway. But so long as there is breath in me, 
I must resist you in the manner I know. If you will 
spare me, do not lay hands on Government servants, 
be they big or small. 

Don’t drive them to Gallows 

[ Replying to the criticism of those who moved 
amendments to tha resolution, Gandhiji said in his 
concluding speech: | 

Some of the speakers have appealed to me to 
add words containing a reference to Government. 
Sjt. Abhyankar has credited me with the courage of con- 
fessing Himalayan blunders and with being supremely 
reasonable. Well, then, I may tell him, that it is because 
of my reasonableness that I cannotaccept the suggestion, 
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for all that he wants is contained in the words 
where provocation is given,” 
the violence of 


* even 
If you go on harping on 
Government and applauding the 
sacrifice and courage of our youths, I tell you you 
will only help to send many more of them to the 
gallows. I do not so much mind Government hanging 
them as your driving them to the gallows, and I warn 
you, that that is what you are actually doing by 
condemning non-violence in one breath and applauding 
the courage behind it in the other. 
Don’t Put Obstacles 

Sjt. Abhyankar warns me, that our resolutions of 
condemnation have no effect on the youths. He is 
mistaken. Every word that we say here reaches their 
ears. It sometimes angers them, but it often makes 


them think, and I humbly suggest that we can 
react on them only to the extent that we are in 
earnest. Let us therefore tell them plainly and 


unequivocally, that their action does not help us but 
hinders us. I was responsible for suggesting the 
appointment of the Nariman Committee. It has got 
yet to complete some facts for me, but I cannot proceed 
even on the facts already collected, because the 
action of these young men greatly handicaps me, 
Those who give them the slighest encouragement make 
it difficult to secure the liberty of those who are already 
suffering incarceration. I could not get those political 
prisoners released under the Settlement, but I had 
hopes that I would do so_ by entreaty. If you have 
elected to trust me, you must also trust my methods. 
But if you don’t, the honest course is to disown me 
and to change the creed. 


Swaraj Bhavan Hospital Fund 


Previously acnowledged Rs. 2,229-14-0 


Syt. K. P. Bhargava Agra  105-0-0 
- Anonymous through Surajsingh Shikohabad 25-0-0 
Syt. Kanhayalal Bhaupur 5-0-0 
» Daluram Dibrogadh 25-0-0 
» Soniram Poddar Rangoon 25-0-0 
» N. C. Bhatsali Allahabad 1-8-0 
+»  Desraj Ludhiana 10-0-0 
Shri Krishna Agency Bombay 750-0 
Shrimati Ramalingam Gajammal Bangalore 1,000-0-0 
Syt. Navalchand Gujranwala 20—0-—0 
» Wrishnamurti Bangalore 13-7-0 
+» Shyam Bahadur Darbhanga 5-0-0 
» Bhagavandas Sanjauli 25-0-0 
Parikh Bros, Akyab 25-0-0 
Syt. Mulji Bhagavanji <e 15-0-0 
» Anonymous 5—0-0 
» Indulal Nanalal is 15-00 
Smt. Bhuvaneshvari Devi Kandevai 500—0-0 
Collections at evening party Nainital 135-0-0 
Syt. Bansidhar Mishra Lakhimpur 5-0-0 
Smt, Annapurna Kumari Muzaffarpur 5-0-0 
Syt. Ramakrishna Allatabad = 40-0-0 
» DBhrigunath Dohrighat 2-0-0 
» Jamna Prasad Singh Bikiam 2-0-0 
» Ohivdayal Sawhny Campbellpur 10—-0—0 
» Ghanshamdas Poddar Rangoon 25-0-0 
Smt. Shilavati Dholpur 15-0-0 
Syt. G. B. Pant’s collections Nainital 102-0-0 
» Anonymous Allahabad 500-0-0 
Smt. Devi Bhagavati Saksena Banda 10—-0-0 
Total 2745-15-0 


‘Why I Cannot Baca : 


When Sardar Vallabhbhai and Pandit Jawaharlal 
saw Gandhiji in the afternoon of the 8th and asked 
him whether he would be available for the evening 
sitting, as he was expected to make-a statement on 
the question of his going to London, Gandhiji was 
reading an inflammatory leafl2t issued by some of the 
rowdy agencies in Bombiy. It was so full of grossly 
false statements and delib2rate incitement to violeace 
that it made even Grundhiji's biood boil. Ind deep 
sorrow he said: “[ do not reel like going aaywhere. 
How I wish I could shut myself up here and cry out 
my grief. There is so much violeace in the air, so 
much falsehood, that I often wonder if it is worth 
while my going, even if other circumstances made it 
possible.” “ But,’ said Pandit Jawaharlal, “if a 
communal riot, which, we are to!d, is being engineered, 
were to break out, how is your presence needed 
here? Can’t we cope with it?” Gandhiji smiled a 
faint smile. It was close upon three, and the Sardar 
and Panditji left for the meeting. I am giving these 
details here in order that what appeared to be a 
sudden breakdown on that momentous evening my 
be presented in its true setting. If he could have 
avoided making that statement, when he was summoned 
to do so by the Sirdar, ha would gilad'y have avoided 
it. It was a moment when he felt it “half a sm 

To express in words the grief I feel, 
For words like Nature half reveal 
And half conceal the soul withm.” 

The remarks of a Bombay paper on that evening’s 
incident showed, that so far a: that paper was Siu 
cerned, his words did “half conceal the sou! within. 


Here is how he began in Hindi: 


“T may tell you, that I am doing all that is humanly 
possible to enable me to go to London. The settle- 
ment commits the Congress to participate in the 
i tee td place the Congress point of view before it. 
But without the necessary atmosphere my going there 
would be futile. I therefore declared that I could not 
go unless there was a solution of the Hindu Muslim 
Sikh problem. The Working Committee discussed my 
declaration, my reasoning did not appeal to it, and I 
had to bow to its decision that I mast go even though a 
solution could not be attained before my going. But 
that did not mean that I shoud go there as a mere 
Ilindu. If I went there as a mere Hindu, I should © 
cease to be a representative of the Congress. The 
Congress belongs to all communities, and the Working 
Committee decided that I had no reason to absent 
myself from the R. T. C. even though I might have 
to go there with less strength and less self-confidence. 
That meant a step forward in the direction of London. 


“But there were other difficulties, one of them 
being the implementing of the Truce by Government. 
In this connection I made up my mind, that I must 
not make much of miner breaches of the Trucé. For 
instance there are still many in jail who should have 
been released under the Settlement, there are still 
prosecutions going on, and still arrests being made. 
But as we the workers have voluntarily chosen the 
path of suffering, a few months’ imprisonment is of 
small account, But it is quite a different matter 
where the peasants are concerned. How can I ask 
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them to put up with more sufferiag? The Congress 
is essentially and preeminently a Kisan organisation. 
It also endeavours to represent the Zamindars and the 
Propertied classes, but only to the extent that the 
interests of the Kisans are not prejudiced thereby. 
The Congress is nothing if it does not represent the 
Kisans. And I was faced with the Kisan problem in the 
U. P. and in Gujarat. Mr. Emerson, the Home Secretary, 
helped to the extent that he could. The Viceroy also 
assured me that I need not worry and that he would 
do everything needful. Cordial as this assurance was, 
I wanted to see if there were any signs of the 
assurance being carried out, I am still carrying on 
negotiations, and you may be sure that I shall not put 
too great a strain on those from whom I expect the 
assurance. I am not conceited enough to feel that 
everything here would be at sixes and sevens in my 
absence. But having been the sole Congress 
representative to carry on negotiations with Lord Irwin, 
and being so intimately connected with the Kisans, 
I cannot leave for London if there is no relief 
or hope of it even for the existing state of things. 
That is why I ran up to Poona as soon as I was 
summoned by the Governor of Bombay, and nuw am 
waiting for a reply from him. I sent him a telegram 
this morning, and I am hourly expécting a reply. I 


am waiting for a sign and as soon as I get it, I shall 
decide. 


“But do not be sure that I am sailing until I have 
actually boarded the ship. For who knows what 
happens between today and the fifteenth? Ours is a 
vast country, there are all sorts of rumours in the air 
and anything may lead toa conflagration. You know 
what happened in the Jinnah Memorial Hall. Those 
are things that make me tremble, and may even 
unnerye me. Would you send a nervous wreck to 
the Conference ? My decision would shock Lord Irwin 
who might well doubt whether I was in my senses, 
but even at the risk of annoying him I would prefer 
to stay here, if something that may happen between 
now and fifteenth shook me to the marrow. I have 
the same love for the Musalman as for the Hindu. 
My heart feels for the Musalmans as much as for the 
Hindu. If I could tear it open, you would discover 
that there are no compartments in it, one reserved for 
the Hindus, another for the Musalman and so on. 
And therefore I hold myself responsible, when I find a 
Mussalman running at a Hindu’s throat and vice 
versa. I have endured these things up to now, but 
there is a limit to human endurance. I am laying 
bare my heart to you as a man pledged to truth. I 
do not think any man can present a full record of 
what he feels, but I do know that I am keeping no- 
thing from you. I hear rumblings ot the storm, and 
I want you not to be surprised if you find me quail 
before it. That moment my strength may entirely 
fail me and render me completely impotent. Having 
elected me your sole representative, I want you to 
accept me with all my limitations and weaknesses. I 
have revealed to you my true self in all my weakness 
and impotence, May be I may conquer that weakness; 
may be a single Musalman may be able to disabuse 
me of my fears and my impotence, 


[ At this stage, he was so overwhelmed with 
emotion that he broke down, and could not proceed 


for a minute or two, But he soon composed himself, 
and proceeded to give in English a gist of what he 
had said in Hindi. ] 


“1 did not really come here to pour out my 
feelings before you, but as I was proceeding, it was 
impossible for me to choke the rising emotions. I 
have gone through a heart-training which enables me 
to keep outwardly smiling while a storm may be 
raging in my breast. That storm has reached a crisis, 
and I am feeling unnerved and seem to have lost all 
power. And therefore I say, that although the 
atmosphere may be clear so far as Government are 
concerned, I may not be able to go because there is 
a doubt lurking in my breast, that when the moment 
comes, it may find me unprepared. Think of the 
disgrac2ful scenes in the Jinnah Memorial Hall the 
other day. People who had done no wrong to anybody 
were pounced upon and belaboured without any 
provocation. I saw a man, who, if he chose to use 
his strength, would be a match for ten, profusely 
bleeding because of the brutal blows he had received 
that evening. It was a pitiable sight for me. Then 
I had a graphic account of the incident. It shot into 
me like an arrow. But that is not all. Iam studying 
and trying to understand what is lying concealed 
under the surface, and I must to a certain extent hold 


myself responsible for what is happening. God 
used me as an instrument for creating that great 
awakening in the country in 1919. Naturally 


passions were aroused, but as all regarded themselveg 
Indians fighting for a common cause, there was 
no internecine conflict. But that was only a momentary 
dream soon to vanish like smoke, and now we find 
that we are all at war against one another. That 
makes me unfit for the work for Swaraj. And so I 
say, that although the atmosphere may otherwise be 
clear, something might happen which might make me 
mad and absolutely powerless. Surely you would not 
then want to send to London a mano who was so 
unnerved. You must send some one wah faith, and 
I find myself fast losing faith. That produced the 
collapse that you saw a moment ago.” 


M. D. 
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The Real ae. 


(By M. K. Ganvat) 


‘Though apparently very little difference between the 
Government and the Congress led to the decision of 
the ‘Working Committee not to send me to London, 
really the difference was fundamental. This will be 
clear to everyone who would patiently go through the 
correspondence published in this issue of Youug 
India. In the very first days of the working of the 
Settlement Mr, Emerson raised the question. He 
contended that the Congress could not act as the 
intermediary between the Governmem and the people 
whom it represented. I joined issue on it. The legal 
point-was never finally settled. I had no desire to 
embarrass or humiliate the Government, I was there- 
fore content so long as in practice the Congress 
mediation was accepted. The reader will see with 
what reluctance Mr. Garrett reconciled himsalf to the 
position, But he never pardoned the Congress for 
presuming to represent the peasantry. Ilad he had 
his way, it is likely that he would rather have collected 
what he could through coercion than received all but 
a few thousand of the current dues in Bardoli and 
Borsad through the Congress agency. The reader will 
not fad to observ that notices threatening coercion 
were already issued. They were not withdrawn 
without energetic protest lodged by me on behalf of 
the Congress. It could be shown from documentary 
proof that occasions were not wanting, as they are 
not wanting now, to warrant the Congress declaring 
the Trace to be at an end by reason of the Provincial 
Governments having failed to carry out its terms, I 
make bold to say that exemplary patience has been 
shown by the Congtess in not terminating the truce. 
The.charge sheet will give a glimpse of breaches alleged 
by the Congress to have been made by respective Provin- 
cial Governments, Nor need thé reader think that the 
charge sheet is an exhaustive catalogue of breaches. For 
instance there are several hundred civil resistance 
prisoners whq are still rotting in jail but who accor- 
ding to the opinion of Congress workers are entitled 
to discharge. Swangel-as:‘tt may appear to ‘the reader 
these cases are still. peading before the provincial 
governments. Hence they do not appear on the charge 
sheet presented at Simla. It contains cases about 
which adverse decisions have already been given by 
Provinciat Governments, In fairness to the Central 
Government I must add that in some few cases 
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mentioned i in the charge sheet relief has since jeee given 
and it is possible that it may’ be given-in some more. 
But I knew that there is little chance of getting 
relief in the vast majority of the cases. Surely it was 
never contempla‘ed that in cases in which the 
Congress was not satisfied there should not be an 
open enquiry. If the Settlement was alegalised docu- 
ment the Government would be suable in a court of 
law. The fact however that it 1s not legalised throws 
a double responsibility upon the Government of giving. 
the Congress a tribunal where it can prove those 
breaches or where it can get an authoritative ruling on 
the interpretation of the several clauses of the 
Settlement or of its implications. The refusal of the 
Government to concede the very natural implication of 
the Settlement saows how far the authorities in Iadia 
are from recognising the fact that the power is passing 
to the people, nor are they willing to acknowledge 
that the Congress represents the peaple and that its 
voluntary cooperation should be thankfully accepted, 
In their opinion, co-operation should mean 
acceptance of their orders and authority aud 
not mutual trust and accommodatioa betweea 
parties to a contract, Everywhere Provincial 
Governments are looking upon Cangressmea with 
suspicion and in some cases openly treating the 
Congress as an enemy. As I write I have before me 
the Bombay Government organ “The Gujarat Patrika.” 
It contains vilification of Congress and Congressmen, 
reckless charges against them and in some instances 

even false allegations. If it is said in ansWer that 

the Congress has done no better and that it has also 

committed breaches of the Sectlement it will be an 

unfair charge to make, for the simple reason that 

wherever breaches have been brought to my notice 

immediate satisfaction or explanation has been given. 

The Congress would welcome an impartial investigation. 
any day of all the charges that can be laid at its 

door and the Provincial Governments have not hesitated 


to take proceedings against Congressmen wherever 
they have thought it necessary. My counter charge 
is that in many cases ‘prosecutions have been 


persecutions, as for instan:e in the cases falling under 
section 124 A of the Indiam Penal Code, This is the section 
dealing witk disaffectioa. Now, disaffection has been 
taken to mean absence of active affection or loyalty. 
Hence anyone who is neutral is guilty of disaffection. 
I must confess that every Congressman is even by 
reason of his creed guilty of sedition and he did not 
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become less so by redson of the Settlement. The 
Settlement never contemplated that the Congress should 
alter its goal and its geal is to destroy the existing 
system of government and to replace it by a wholly 
national government. But I must not prolong this 
discussion of the Congress position. If the Congress 
was unworthy of confidence, or if its demand was 
distasteful or unacceptable to the British Government, 


the Settlement should net have been entered 
into. Further if the Congress by any action 
on its part proved itself unworthy of 
confidence the Settlement should have been 


repudiated. Either would have been an honest course 
Bat to have commenced with distrust hardly when the 
ink had dried on the paper on which the Settlement 
was written was and still is difficult for me to under 
stand. In spite however of my belief that Provincial 
Governments had committed serious breaches of the 
Settlement I was prepared, sa far as my departure for 
London was concerned, to be satisfied merely with securing 
relief in the matter of the Bardoli collections under 
coercion, and there too, my submissien was either to 
grant a refund of the collections so made or to have 
an impartial open inquiry so as to enable me to show 
_that payments were in the vast majority of cases 
‘forced fram the people, although they were unable to 
pay and therefore under the Settlement entitled to 
refund. The matter Would certainly not heve ended 
there because the Working Committee would have 
been bound to press for redress in all the other cases. 
This evidently was too much for the Government and 
therefore they decided to break on Bardoli. 


The inference | have drawn from the conduct of 
Provincial Governments is that the members of the Civil 
Service who have the running of the provinces in their 
bands were really unwilling that I should proceed to 
London. Had they desired otherwise it was open to them 
as it is open to them even now, to make the way clear for 
me by treating the Congress as worthy of their trust 
and respect and therefore giving it satisfaction through 
an impartial enquiry where their decisions could not 
be acceptéd by the Congress. 


It has been said that in concentrating upon matters 
of detail I have missed the opportunity of helping 
decisions on matters of higher interest. I 
do not look at the two things separately. The Govérn- 
ment of India is but part of a whole imperial scheme. 
Tt reflects the position at the centre. The centre is 
therefore very like the Government of India and if the 
latter is not ready to recognise the right of India to 
gover herself unfettered by any control from outside, 
the centre is not likely to think or do otherwise and 
the closest association with the Government of India 
during the past four months has left on me the impress- 
ion that the Civil Service is not ready to recognise 
the right of India to full freedom. I have got too 
great a regard for their ability, powers of organisation, 
and their influence on British public opinion to think that 
without their whole hearted cooperation and blessing 
a humble person like mecould possibly get anything 
from London. Therefore till the members of that service 
are converted there is no scope for the Congress to 
enter upon negotiations forfull freedom, It must go 
through further suffering however costly the process may 
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be. Bardoli therefore was for me the acid test. It was 
designed to gauge the Civilian temper. Looked at in 
that light it was not asmall thing even as the magnetic 
needle on an indicator is not a small thing. 


Swadeshi Goods 


The Working Committee has now given us a 
workable definition of Swadeshi goods. It is as 
follows : 


“Swadeshi goods, not being cloth or yarn, are 
those goods which are wholly made in India out 
of raw material whether indigenous or imported by 
a manofacturer with not less then 75% Indian 
owned share capital, provided that no goods will be 
considered Swadeshi the manufacture of which is 
controlled by foreigners. 

Note: for the purposes of this definition the 
word “ controlled” refers to Boards of Directors 
and/or Managing Agents. 


“It shall be open to the Working Committee to © 
publish a list from time to time of goods classed 
as Swadeshi though they may not fully comply 
with the foregoing definition.” 

The definition is open to the objection that it 
allows of raw materials being imported, This latitude 
was deliberately kept. There is no harm in importing 
raw material when it cannot be found in India. It is 
the ski that has been banished from the land or left 
undeveloped owing to the absence of the Swadeshi 
spirit. A country remains poor in wealth, both 
material and intellectual, if it does not develop 
its handicrafts and its industries and lives a 
lazy parasitic life by importing all the 


manu- 
factured articles from outside. Ther2 was a time 
when we manufactured almost all we wanted, 


The process is now reversed and we are dependent 
upon the outside world for most manufactured goods. 
The past year brought forth a remarkable afvakening 
of the Swadeshi spirit. It has therefore become 
necessary to define Swadeshi goods. But in giving a 
definition care had to be taken not to make the 
definition so narrow as to make manufacture all but 
impossible or so wide as to become farcical and 
Swadeshi only in. name. We do not -want to follow 
the frog-ia-the-well policy nor, in seeming to be 
international, loose our roots, We _ cannot be 
international, if we lose our individuality ¢. ¢., nationality. 

The reader will also note that cloth or yarn 
whether cotton, woolen or silken is excluded from 
the definition. One reason is that it is sufficiently 
known what is Swadeshi cloth. But the second and 
fer me the most important is that Swadeshi cloth for 
Congressmen means only and -exclysively hand-spun 
and hand-woven Khadi. Indigenous mill cloth is 


meant for those whom the Congress message cannot or 
does not reach. 


It will also be noticed that since, at the present 
stage of our evolution, we have to be satisfied about 
many things being not wholly Swadeshi the Working 
Committee has reserved the right to issue a list from 
time to time of such articles as may not wholly 
satisfy the definition and yet to exclude them would 
be injurious to the best interest of the country. 

M. K. G. 
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What Led up to Congress Decision 
A Note on the Correspondence 


Government have released what they hawe described as “relevant” correspondence between 
them and Gandhiji, which led up to the Congress decision not to be represented at the R. T. C. 


Whilst that correspondence is relevant to the immediate issue viz., Gandhiji’s demand for a refund of 
the collections in Bardoli made thro 


the demand for an in 
Settlement should 
that as such it shoul 


ugh coercive and repressive measures or for an impartial inquiry, 
quiry is based on the claim made by Gandhiji that the Congress as party to the 
e recognised as _ the intermediary between the people and the Government and 
d be consulted in all matters arising out of the Settlement. The “ relevant”’ 
correspondence would therefore date as far back as March last and we publish it in extenso so that 
the reader may find it easy to grasp the whole situation. 

First Stage 

The first letter dated March 21st from Mr. Emerson in the correspondence published below is a 
complaint against the Congress leaders “ exploiting the agricultural situation.” Gandhiji’s reply ( No. 2) 
simply suggests that the authorities should not repel the advances of the Congress. The third letter 
contains a mild objection to the use by the Congress of its organization to make enquiries and 
representations. In his reply to this letter Gandhiji enunciates the Congress position as clearly as 
possible (No. 4) Thus as early as April 4th Gandhiji had to warn Government against the 
local authorities rendering it impossible for the Congress to implement the Setflement by ignoriag 
local Congressmen. There was no reply to this, but Mr. Emerson hoped that all difficulties would be 
solved during Gandhiji’s interview with the Bembay Governor and Mr. Garrett, Commissioner N. D. The 
conversations had evidently no practieal result inasmuch as in his letter of 20th April (No.5) to Mr. Garrett, 
Gandhiji complains of a notice issued by a Mamlatdar over the heads of the Congress workers which 
meant ignoring “the Congress as the intermediary between the Government and the people.” Mr. Garrett 
in his letter of the 2ist April ( No. 6) resents this description of the Congress and frankly contests 
the issue—the issue on which the Bombay Government ( with the sanction of the Government of India) 
have now broken the negotiations and compelled the Working Committee decision. Letters No. 
to 13 represent an important stage in the controversy, so much so that Mr. Maxwell says “the question 
raised is one which fundamentally affects the interpretation of the agreement which you entered into 
directly with the Government of India”, and asks Gandhiji to “approach the Government of India 
yourself on the subject.’’ Gandhiji had already done so in his letter to Mr. Emerson, (No. 9) and did 
so again (No. 14), but the latter shirked the issue by simply saying “Ido not think there is 
imminent danger of this” (i. ec. breakdown of the Settlement), “but apart from any difficulties that 
may have occurred in Gujarat there are several matters in regard to which Government think a 
personal discussion with you will be of value.’’ This led to the first visit to Simla where Gandhiji 
placed before Government for the second time his long catalogue of breaches of the Truce by the 
authorities—the first catalogue having been submitted in April in Delhi—and discussed other details 
and returned in the hope that matters would smooth themselves. Though therefore the issue was 
never finally decided the reader will not fail to notice a perceptible climbdown from the original 
stiff attitude as when Mr. Garrett said in his‘ letter of 24th April: “There is nothing to prevent the 
Congress advising people as to what they should do nor can any restriction be placed on the duty 

of Government officers to perform their functions directly with those eoncerned. This is quite a 
different thing from the meeting and discussion of matters of importance between Congress 
representatives and Government officers which is being carried on where necessary. To this | see no 
objection.” : 

In practice too Congress co-operation was accepted and even welcomed. The coercive measures 
adopted in Bardoli and the obstiaate refusal oi the Governor of Bombay to grant relief, now supported 
by the Central Government, and evidently by Downing Street and Whitehall, came as a painful surprise. 
But let me resume the summary. 

Second Stage 

Gandhiji himself went to Borsad and Bardoli and waited on the local officials who accepted 
Congress intervention and even thanked him for his and his co-workers’ co-operation, We will not 
inflict on the reader the voluminous correspondence that took place in the course of this co-operation; 
but two letters which seemed to accept Gandhiji’s position may be quoted in this note. Thus in his 
letter of June 8th the Surat Collector said: “I am so glad people are being asked to pay whatever 
they can and will be grateful for every help. I need hardly assure you that those who really cannot 
will not be asked to pay, if they show to the lotal authorities that they have paid as much as they 
‘can.” Mr. Perry’s readiness to co-operate was more emphatic. He had issued notices of coercion in 
several cases but on Gandhiji’s placing the whole Congress position before him and offering the 
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whdlehearted co-operation of his ooworkers, he wrote on the 3rd of May: oT oe satire 
ordered to be issued under the Land Revenue Code in the 33 villages in Borsa Taluka aon 
you have sent me a list have been cancelled. I hope it will not be necessary to issue op re Be 
this Taluka, but there is a doubt about Ras. But notices will not be issued against meth : 
villages without you or your local representative being informed.” The affairs in pu ? a g) 
from smooth, however, and in one of his letters to Mr. Kothawala, Gandhiji said: ut so e 
offer. Let there be an informal arbitration appointed to examine the cases and wherever peop @ me 
found really capable of making payments without having to borrow or sell their sie e vee 
should pay.” This had no response, except in the form of an_ issue of coercive eienegen hb re + 
Gandhiji deputed the writer of this note to see Mr. Kothawala. At this interview which to 
place on the 9th of July Mr.Kothawala undertook to do several things, Ce, 
which was to furnish the Bardoli workers with names of those who in_ his opinion 
deserved these notices and thus give the workers an opportunity to ask those who 
could to pay up and to submit representations on behalf of those who were unable to pay. 
Mr. Kothawala did furnish one such list, with encouragiug results, but then he said to Sjt. Mohalal 
Pandya he could furnish no more lists as he had orders from higher authorities not to do so. 
Gandhiji himself had an interview with him and he said that his understanding with me had not found 
favour with the higher authorities. After this Gandhiji went to Simla. 


This second Simla visit represents a further stage in the Congress co-operation with Government. 
It will be remembered that there was not only this land revenue matter but countless other matters 
arising out of the Settlement on which Gandhiji had found it difficult to obtain satisfaction from 
Provincial Governments. When he found :that the central Government also repeatedly failed, 
he wrote to Mr.Emerson suggesting the appointment of an arbitration board. (I say ‘suggesting’ 
and not ‘demanding,’ because if satisfaction could be had no arbitration would be necessary. ) 
(Nos 16 and 17.) A negative reply had already been received on the eve of the departure 
for Simla (No. 18). and as an alternative to the appointment of the arbitration board a 
list of cases of breach—the third catalogue submitted, though by no means exhaustive but 
illustrative ard referred to as “charge sheet” in H. E. the Viceroy’s letter of the 3ist July 
( No. 23)—was submitted to Mr.Emerson. Whilst at Simla, Gandhiji continued to receive telegrams 
from Sardar Vallabhbhai of police raids on Bardoli villages and recovery of money through - 
coercive and repressive measures. That again pushed the arbitration question to the forefront, but in 
his final interview with the Viceroy, Gandhiji went down a step and met Government half way by 
suggesting the appointment of an impartial tribunal, not to decide all cases of fact, but all cases of law 
and interpretation of the clauses of the Settlement. This request was conveyed in a letter (No. 19) 
which shows the number of points on which there was a dispute about the very meaning of 
the clauses of the Settlement. This second visit was thus far from reassuring { No. 21 ). 


Third Stage 


On return to Bardoli from Simla he found -that the things had been worse there than he had 
imagined and so he wrote that letter to Mr. Kothawala (No. 24) which is the first letter in the series 
published by Government. Government of India in reply earnestly desired that Gandhiji should take 
no precipitate action. In reply Gandhiji said he would not only not take any precipitate action but 
no action without informing Government (Nos. 25-26). This ultimately led to the visit to Poona where 
Gandhiji was given by Mr. Maxwell copy of the personal and private letter addressed to Gandhiji by 
H. E. the Viceroy. (No. 23) Perhaps the talk was to be in the light of the liberal spirit of the letter, and so 
it was, sinee Gandhiji returned from Poona not at all disappointed. There he found waiung for 
him Mr.Enerson’s letter (No. 23) refusing the arbitration even on the narrow issue. But Gandhiji 
hoped against hope. He did not want to break, even in spite of this refusal, as he expected that the 
Bombay Government would send a satisfactory reply in the light of H. E. the Viceroy's assurance. 
It was this letter from the Bombay Government restating the old issue raised by Mr. Garrett in April 
—‘‘Neither the Government nor the Collector have ever accepted the position that the collection of land revenue 
should be dependent om the advice of the Congress”—that proved the decisive factor in the third and the 
last stage of the negotiations. It was so contrary to expectation, so contrary to the spirit and 
promises held out during the Poona conversations. It will be rememb2red that Gandhiji’s last request 
for an impartial inquiry into the Bardoli collections (if no refund could be given) narrows the original 
issue down to this particularly loeal one, so far only as the participation in the R. T. C. was concerned, 
not because the original position was erroneous or altogether given up, but because he was 


desperately anxious “to agree with his adversary quickly” and to go to London, leaving the rest to his 
colleagues. 


Mahadev Desai 


August 20, 1931 
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The Correspondence 
: No. 1 
Complaint against Congress Workers 


Mr. Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji, dated New Delhi, 
21st March, 1931: 


You will remember that during our talk on 
Thursday evening I mentioned to you certain instances 
that appear to cuggest that attempts will be made to 
substitute for the movement of non-payment of land 
revenue or other legal dues, as part of the civil dis- 
obedience movement, a similar movement based on 
economic grounds. I referred particularly to conditions 
in the United Provinces, aad in regard to this pro. 
vince we have received a telegram from the Local 
Government containing tbe following information :— 

“In Badaun District a Congress worker after 
release under amnesty returned to his village, organised 
a procession, announced that Swtaj had come and 
that no rent shculd be paid. At Congress meeting 
held’ on March 15th at Village Navéeari, Police Station 
Mauaima, in Allahabad District, attended by about 
300 cultivators, Krishna Kant Malaviya is reported to 
have asked tenants not to pay their rent until question 
of relief had been decided. Mrs. Uma Nehru announced 
that. Provincial Congress Committee had decided that 
‘a tenant could pay 8 or 6 annas in the rupee pro- 
vided the landlord was willing to accept it in lieu of 
full payment. Congress leaders coniiune to exploit 
agricultural situation by layiug emphasis on inability 
of tenants to cay their dues and by demanding on 
their behalf excessive relief. The United Provinces 
Congress Committee in a published resolution have 
suggested an all-round remission of 60 per cent for 
statutory tenants and of 50 per cent for occupancy 
tenants. If this attitude persists the no-rent campaign 
merely continues in another form.” 

You will, I am sure, agree that if the facts are as 
stated, the spirit of the Settlement is not being 
observed in this respect, and I feel confident that you 
will take the necessary steps to remove any cause 
for misunderstanding, . 


oO. 
Do not Suspect Congress Activities 
Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson dated Delhi, 


23rd March 1931: 
I have to thank you for your letter of 21st inst. 


regarding non-payment of lard revenue in the United 
‘Provinces. At my request Pandit Jawaharlal .Nehru 
has prepared a note on the question which I enclose 
herewith for your information. The action taken’ by 
the Local Congress Committee as reflected in the note 
appears to me to be free from reproach. Naturally. 
the propriety or otherwise of the action will depend 
upon the manner in which the whole thing is done. 
In my opinion all will be well if the local authorities 
do rot repel the advances made by the Congress 
Committees and do not leok upon their activities with 
suspicion. As you will observe from the note, the whole 
scope of the movement is changed, It is no longer 
for non-payment of rent. It is a movement purely for 
seeking economic relief, 


No. 3 
“ A Possible Cause of Misappehension 44 
Letter from Mr Emerson, te Gandhiji, dated New 


Delhi 31st March. 1931: 
* ‘write to thanf you for your letter of the 23rd 


Marcb, with which you enclosed a note by Pandit 


— 


Jawaharlal Nehru regarding economic conditions in the 
United Provinces. I am in communication with the 
Local Government in the matter, but in the meantime, 
His Excellency desires me to correct what seems ta 
be a misunderstanding. It appears from the first 
paragraph of his note that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is 
under the impression that during the course of the 
conversations between His Excellency and yourself it 
was understood that, while the Congress would 
abandon the movement in the United Provinces against 
the payment of land revenue and rent as part of the 
civil disobedience movement, they would take an 
organised and active part in matters relating to the 
payment of land revenue and rent. I am to say that 
His Excellency’s recollection of the conversations is 
that, while you rightly poioied dut that the abandonment 
of the movement against the payment of jand revenue 
and rent would not affect the difficulties arising out of 
economic distress experienced by the zamindars and 
tenants in the payment of land revenue, respectively, 
there was no suggestion that the Congress intended to 
use their organizition for the purposes indicated in the 
first paragraph of the Pandit’s note. 

2. In the conversations: that you and I had on the 
matter I certainly did not gain the impressioa that this 
was the intention. I recollect observing that the 
question of economic distress was a matter of revenue 
administration to which the Government of India and 
the Local Government attached greatest importance 
and tha: Local Governments were alive to the necessity 
of giving such relief as the circumstances required. 
You will, cf course, understand that the object of this 
letter is merely to remove a possible cause of 
misapprehension and has no reference to the merits of 
the proposals contained in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
note in regaid to which it is not possible to express 
an opinion jn the absence: of the views of the Local 
Government, 

No. 4 
The Principle Enunciated 

Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson, dated April 9th, 
1931: 

I thank ,cu for your letter of 2nd inst, which 
shall réceive imo ediate attention. | 

Though I am still feverish and traveling, 1 dare 
not delay writirg to you on the matter mentioned in 
your letter of 31st. March and discussed between us 
on 6th inst. when we met at your house. The only 
way I can account for the impression left on H, E, 
the Viceroy arid Jater on you, is that we have been 
thinking at cross purposes. I could never surrender 
the primary function of the Congress viz. to speak 
for and represent the peasantry. The Congress, as ft 
told you, is predominanly a peasants’ and warkere’ 
organisation, The Congress could not possibly 
implement the terms of the Settlement if the local 
authorities refuse to recognise and treat with sympathy’ 
the advances of the Congress when speaking for the 
peasantry. The difficulties you mentioned about U. P. 
I am convinced could all bave been solved if. the 
local authorities nad ‘sent for the Congress officials in 
their respective districts. Many of the Congress 
officials are wéllknown to them. I suggest that any 
other attitude would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Settlement and must defeat the very purpose we both 
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have in view. It would be wrong to accuse the 


Congress of breach of the Settlement if the local 
authorities by ignoring local Congressmen render it 
impossible for them to implement it. After all the 
terms have to be carried out through the people and 
the Congressmen must fail if they could not interpret 
the people’s wishes and woes to the authorities, 

It is possible that the Congress officials may err as 
the Government officials may. These errors can be 
easily rectified. But the Congress may not, even on 
that account, be looked upon with suspicion or distrust 
whilst the Settlement lasts. 

After my investigation of the complaints received 
by you about Gajarat and after my interviews with 
Mr. Garrett and then His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay I shall be able to give the illustrations of 
the application of the principle I have endeavoured 


to set forth. 
Lastly I hardly need to give you my assurance 


that I sbal! strain every nerve to see that the terms 
of the Settlement are carried out by the Congress so 


far as it is humanly possible. 
o. 
Congress as Intermediary cannot be Ignored 
Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Garrett, Commissioner, 
Northern Division, Dated Ahmedabad 20th April, 1931: 
I enclose herewith a translation of what purports 


to be a notice from the Borsad Mamiatdar. You 
had leit me under ihe impression that you 
would investigate the matters I had discussed with 


you and that I would know from you what was 
intended to be done. The notice seems to ignore 
these conversations and the Congress as_ the 
intermediary between the Government and the people, 
If this is to be the position to be finally taken up 
by the government it will, in my opinion, be a 
distinct breach of the Settlement. 

After the conference with the local workers 
Sardar Vailabhbhai and I have come to the following 


conclusions: 
1. Ras has been so hard hit that it can hardly pay 


anything. 
2. The remaining villages will endeavour to pay 


cne year’s dues to the utmost extent possible. I am 
having an exhaustive note prepared on this matter. 

3. Tagavi andthe balance of arrears should be 
suspended. If the Goveroment notice of 11 th March 
last re-suSpends suspended arrears in all cases, how 
much more are the villages affected by the movement 
in need of such relief? Tuat in the opinion of the 
Government their misfortunes may be considerd to 
be: due to their own fault is an irrelevant considera. 
tion after the Settlement. 

4. The Settlement clearly contemplates waiver of 
Rakha, attachment, and notice fee charges. These 
therefore sbould not be demanded, 

On receipt of a reply from you I shall arrange 
with the people for payment in accordsnce with the 
fore-going offer. 

I leave Abmedabad for Bardoli on 2st. by the 
10/55 P. M. passenger train. 

No. 6 
Mr. Garrett Joins Issue 

Mr. Garrett's letter to Gandhiji, dated Ahmedabad 
21st April, 1931: 

I have received your fetter of 20th instant regarding 
land revenue matters in the’ Kaira District. 


2.1 have already informed you in my letter of 
13th April 1931 that I am inquiring into the matters 
referred to in our discussion and supplied to me with 
your letter of the same date, 

3. The translation of the notice from the Mamlatdar 
of Borsad has already received my attention and 
necessary instructions have been issued to modify it 
where it conflicts with the terms of the Settlement. 

The recovery or collection or charges for watchmen 
has already been waived although this goes beyond the 
terms of the settle uent. 

As regards future action, you are aware that in case 
of default in payment Government has clearly reserved 
the right to use coercive measures where necessary, 
This of course includes the right to charge notice-fees 
and to impose one-fourth fiae as well as to adopt the 
more sévere measures of distraint and sale of movable 
property and forfeiture and sale of immovable property. 

4. In the first paragraph of your letter you refer 
to the Congress as the intermediary between the 
Government and the people. This is not one of the 
matters agreed upon in the Settlement and I am unable 
to agree to the suggestion. The people are perfectly 
free and able to approach Government officers direct 
in any matter that affects them. 

4. As regards the points. mentioned in paragraphs 
2, 3 and 4 of your letter my reply is as follows: 

(i) Payment of land revenue by Ras and other 
Ville to S5* 

The present position is that they are required to 
pay the current year’s land revenue and all unauthoriged 
arrears except those arrears which became unauthorised 
owing to the operation of A. O. XXIX. All fines, 
penalties and charges for watchmen are remitted. 

The terms of the Settlement further lay down in 
paragraph 16 (b) the conditions under which recovery 
will be suspended in cases where defautlers while 
willing to pay genuinely require time for the purpose. 
All officers will strictly conform to this clause. 

(ii) Tagavi and balance of arrears ( unauthorized 
arrears of land revenue ). 

These are matters which are receiving the attention 
of Collectors. It is not possible to make any general 
order on these points, All cases of hardship which 
are brought to the, notice of the Collector by the 
persons affected will be duly considered. 

(iii) Orders have already been issued not to 
recover charges for rakhas ( watchmen ) and notice. 
fees. 

As regards charges for attachment 
property, the matter is under consideration. 

No. 7 
Congress Status—Question of First Magnitude 

Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Garrett dated Ahmedabad, 
April. 21, 1931; 

I have to thank you for your exhaustive reply. 

The chief point for the moment is with reference 
to the status of the Congress in the Settlement. If 
you agree that the Settlement is between the Congress 
and the Government, and if it is the Congress that 
has to implement its terms so far as they are 
applicable to the people, it follows that the Congress 
must be recognised as the intermediary between the 
Goverment and the people whom the Congress 
represents. If such was not the case, I suppose that 
I should have no right to see you or to correspond 
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with you or to receive your replies in the several 
matters arising out of the Settlement. Your letter 
raises a question of the first magnitude, and on your 
reply: to it will depend the action to be taken by me 
in connection with the Settlement. Meanwhile, I 
refrain from dealing with the details covered by your 
letter. 
No. 8 

Repudiation of Congress is Repudiation 

of Settlement 

Gandhiji’s letter. to Mr. Maxwell, dated Bardoli, 
22nd April. 

I enclose herewith copies of the Jatest correspondence 
between the Commissioner, Northern Division, and 
myself. If His Excellency too takes the same view 
that Mr. Garrett does about the Congress mediation, 
I feel that it nullifies the whole Settlement. It was 
only when the Government of India and the British 
Government recognised that the Congress truly 
represented the people that there was the Settlement 
between it and the Government. To repudiate the 
Congress as tLe inteimediaiy between the people and 
the Government means reptdiation of the Seitlement, 

In the light cf this exiraordinary development, ihe 
other maiteis about which I compiained on the 17ih 
ipsiant paie mio insignificance. but I recapitulate ihe 
main poin.s here to show how far Governmext have 
till now failed io implement the Seitlement. 


1. Some cf the Sholapur prisoners and several 
other priscneis who the Congress claims aie covered 
by the Settlement still remain unaischarged. 


2. Several such prosecutions are still continued. 
3, Civil Resisters coming under the Foreigners 
Act bave not yet had tke ban removed. 


4. Vaian and Inam cates against Civil Resisters 


have not yet been wiihdiawn. 


5. Officials such as patels etc. who resigned durirg 
the Civil Disobedience period still remain unreinstated 
though ihe appointments held by the new incumbents 
are all, so far as 1 am aware, temporary or ‘until further 
oiders’, and altbcugh several new paiels are undesirable. 

6. Confiscated movables and immovables have not 
yet under some pretext or other been returned. 


7. Liquor vendors still continue their unlicensed 
business in spite of the knowledge of the authorities. 


8. Names and prices of the forfeited lands with the 
dates of sales and the way in which they were sold 
have not yet been supplied. 


9. On the ground of ‘non-—cooperation’ during the 
Civil Disobedience period, the Government still with- 
hola grants from the Ahmedabad municipality for 
education, dispensation from revenue dues for Jands 
used for purposes of sanitation and for a hospital and 
maternity home. This matter though not specifically 
mentioned in the Settlement clearly falls within its 
scope. 

I would like to have Government’s final decision 
on all these points. 1 promised to furnish Mr Collins 
with details of the cases under clauses 1 and 4. These 
are being collected. But I think a general order will 
cover these cases. But if the Congress is not recognised 
as the prcper intermediary, everything else secedes in 
the back ground. 


No. 9 
“In Imminent Danger of Breakdown ” 

Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson, dated Bardoli, 
24th April 1931: 

It grieves me to have to bother’ ycu again. But 
the Settlement so far as Guj:rat is concerned is in 
imminent danger of a breakdown. I enclose copies 
of the correspondence between the Bombay Government 
and myself. I am straining every nerve to prevent a 
breakdown. I am trying all the powers of persuasion 
I can command, But the strain is proving unbearable. 

No. 10 

Bombay Government Explains Position 

Mr. Maxwell’s leiter to «Gandhiji, dated Bombay, 
24ih April, 1931: 

I am to acknowledge your letter of the 22nd April, 
enclosing copies of Mr Garrett’s letter of the 21st 
April to you and cf your reply of the same date to 
him. As you have not enclosed a copy of your letter 
of the 20th to Mr Garrett, to which his was a reply, 


it is difficult fer His Excellency to appreciate the 


exact point of the misupderstanding which appears te 
have arisen. His Excellency does rot imagine that 
ycu bave ever claimed that the Congress is the 
intermediary between the Government and the people 
in the sense that the Government and the people can 
have no cealings with one another except tbrcugh the 
Congress; and unless stch a claim is asser:ed, he does 
not see ihat exception can be taken to the ierms of 
Mr Garrett's reply. In your letter of the 21st to him 
you appear to acknowledge the extent to which the 
Government have been prepared to recognize your own 
reptesentative position, and His Excellency had hoped 
that the full discussion which he bad with you om 
various problems affecting the cbservence of the 
Settlement would have enabled you to realize the 
sinceiity of the Government in its dealings wiih yourseif 
and those whom you represent. As you know His 
Excellency, on his part, recognises the great influence 
for gcod which ycu are in a positicn to excercise im 
securing faithful observance of the spirit of the 
Setuement emcng your supporters and encouraging 
geneial acceptance cf the terms to which you agreed 
and ke feels sure tbat you, as be, will continue te 
exert ycurself in tke interests of that peaceful 
atmosphere which is so essential to the future work 
with which you will be associated. 
Question of Interpretation of the Settlement 

If, however, ycu wish to claim for the Congress 
any status which is not implied in the treatment whick 
you as its representative have already received from 
this Government ard the Government of India, His 
Excellency feels that the question raised is one whick 
fundamentally affects the interpretation of the agree 
ment which you entered into directly with the 
Government of India, and he regrets that he is unable 
to express any opinion on it. He can only say that 
neither Mr Garrett nor the Bombay Government itself 
would have been justified in accepting any interpretation 
of the agreement which has not hitherto been under 
stood, and he feels that your correct course would be 
to approach the Government cf India ycutself gn the 
subject if you have not already done so. 

With regard to the matters of detail mentioned ia 
your letter, I am to say that his Excellency has recently 
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discussed many of thes? points wich you and that he 
will be very glad to go into them further. In the 
meanwhile it is only necessary to assure you nance 
more that the Bombay Government have every inten- 
tion of taking all action which can be shown to be 
in accordance with the terms of the S:ttlement, and 
that they will be realy to investigate any cases which 
you may specifically bring fo their notice in which 
there is reason to suppose that any further action would 
be appropriate. 
No. 11 
A Modified Attitude 


Mr. Garrett’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Ahmedabad, 
24th April 1931: 

I have received your letter of 2ist April in which 
you write that “the Congress must be recognised as 
the intermediary between the Government and the 
people whom the Congress represents.” 

I am unab'e to see any-hing in* the terms of 
Settlement which bears on this point. There is 
nothing to prevent the Congress advising people as 
to what they should do, nor can any restriction b3 
placed on the duty of Governm:nt Officers to p2rform 
their functions directly with those concerned, 

This is quite a diffrent thing fron the meeting 
and discussion of matters of importance b2tween 
Congress representatives and Government: officers 
which is bzing carried on where necessary. To this 
I can see no objection. | 


No. 12 

Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Gurrett, dated Borsad, 26th 
April 1931: 

I have your letter of 24th iastant. 

It is hardly fair to fear from its context.a- sentence 
from my letter so as to give it a m2aning wider than 
what it would bear if the sentence was read in its 
context. If you acc=pt the representative chiracter of 
the Congress, the party to the Sattlement, is it right 
to issue over the heads of the representatives the 
notice that the Mamlatdars hiv- issued in tha place 
of the one about which I complained ? 

I must confess that I miss th: friendly response 
which I had hoped our interview would evoke. [ 
still ask you to approach the Ssttlement in the spirit 
that actuated Lord Irwia. Tne way you are going is the 
way of war. I assure yoa that I want to work the 
Settlement in the friendliest spirit possible. Will you 
not reciprocate ? 


No. 13 


Distrust and Secretiveness 


Gindhiji’s letter to Mr. Maxwell, dated Borsad 
April 26, 1931: 

1 thank you for your letter of the 24th instant. I 
must apologise for the omission to send you a copy 
of my istter of 20th instant to Mr. Garrett. I repair 
the omission now and send you a copy herewith as 
also translation of th: circular now recalled. From the 
copy you will observe that I never claimed that the 
Government and the People can have no dealings with 
one anoiher except through the Congress, My 
objection was to the Mamla'dar's notice issued over 
my head whilst ‘Degotiation was going on between 
Mr. Garrett and myself. Mr. Garrett, you will note, 
gave the fcllowing categorical reply: 
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“You refer to the Congress as an intermediary 
between the Governnent ani the people. This is not 
one of the matters agreed usxon in the Settlement and 
I am unable to agree to the suggestion. ” 

The position take up in your letter under reply is 
surely different from this as also different fron what 
Mr. Garrett has taken up in his latest letter of which 
I attach copy herewith. He writes under date 24th 
inst: 

“You write that ‘the Congress must be recognised 
as the intermediary between the Government and the 
People whom the Congress represents.’ I am unable 
to see anything ia the terms of the Settlement which 
bears on. this point. There is nothing to prevent the 
Congress advising people as to what they should do, 
nor can any restriction be placed on the duty of 
government officers to perform their functions directly 
with those concerned.” 

It will be observed that the quotation from my 
Jetter is tora from its context and is thus made to 
bear a meaning which is wider than the one it bears 
when réad in its context. Mr. Garrett wrote the 
letter after having ordered the issue of a revised 
notice by Mamlatdars not very different from the notice 
which it substitutes. 

My contention is that even the new notic> is 
nremiture and that in any cas? -it should not have 
been issued without consultation with th3.local workers. 
Such notices becom: necessary only when it has be- 
come clear that the p2ople affectel are delibsrately with- 
holding payment. That this is not th? case at present is 
manifest from th? fact that the people have been paying 
as fast as it is possible in svite of th2 non-fulfilm2nt in 
several resnects bv the Goveranent of the terms of 
the Settlement. This is hardly consistent with the 
terms of the Settlement which coutennplates amicable 
relations and mutual trust. I confess that here, in 
Gujarat, I see not only no trast but a secretiveness 
and distrust which one sees wh2n the relations are 
strained. T hop: that the matter will receive His 
Excellency’s immediate attention. Notwithstanding 
the serious grievance, I want to give my assurance 
that I am anxious that the people should carry 
out their part of the Settlement to the fullest extent 
possible. 

If His Excellency the Acting Governor thinks that 
any useful purpose can be served by mutual discussion 
let him consider me to be at his disposal. 

No. 14 
“It Takes Two to Play a Game” 


Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad, 
April 27, 1931: 

When I wrote to you last copy of an important 
letter was not sent to you for which I apologise and 
which I now send. More correspondence has grown 
since. I send you copies of these also. There are 
other ominous things which I need not mention now. 

You will recall that the Government of India 


_ authorised coercive measures on the strength of the 


Bombay Government report of which you gave mea 
copy. I have already shown to you how misleading 
that report was and how nobly in my opinion the 
people have paid in spite of the fact that 
even now the terms of the Settlement in several 
matters remain unfulfilled by the local officials. I 
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attach hereto a list which will enforce what I have 
said. These recple deserve tetter treatment than 
notices of coercive prccesses. If the matters brought 
to your notice are not clear to you, ard if you think 
it mecessary, you may drag me to Simla. And if you 
do, it will be necessary for you to stop all coercive 
processes at least pending our conversations. 

{ want your help in preventing a breakdown of 
the Settlement. I have pledged my honour to Lord 
Irwin that I shall do nothing that I could honourably 
refrain from doing to prevent a breakdown. But it 
takes two to play a game. I feel safe in the 
confidence that you on your part will not, if it is at 
all possible, allow a breakdown in regard to what 
you have rightly said is a gentleman’s agreement. 

No. 15 
Invitation to a Heart to Heart Talk 


Mr. Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji, cated Simla, 
2nd May: 


I write to thank you for your letter of April 22nd 
and its enclosures and for the confiderce you expressed 
that no effort will be spared to avoid a breakdown of 
the Settlement. I do not think there is imminent 
danger cf this, but apart from any difficulties that nay 
have cccurred in Gujarai—abcut which we are consulting 
the Bombay Government—there are several matters ‘in 
regard to which Government think a personal discussion 
with you will be of value. Fer instarce, there are 
several features in the general situation, which call for 
improvement. Then there is the case of. the 
North-West Frontier Province, about which you wired 
to me yesterday. So far as I know, you are mistaken 
in thinking that the agitation against Abdul Gaffar 
Khan is inspired, for Government haye been, and are, 
very anxicus to avoid affairs in the North-West 
Frontier Province coming to a crisis, and the last 


thing they desire is to make out the situation 
to be worse than it is. The position, 
however, is far from saiisfactory. You have also 


mentioned in your telegram the speech of His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. The events 
and tendencies, of which he gave illustrations, are 
not peculiar to his province. Incidentally I am 
trying to obtain details of the instances he mentioned. 
There is, therefore, plenty for us to talk about, and 
reluctant as I am to drag you tp to Simla at this 
time of the year, I am sure that, if we have a’ heart 
to heart talk, we shall find the difficulties much Yess 
than they seem to be at a distance. I have not yet 
heard from Sir Malcolm Hailey, but I hope that it 
will be possible to make the two visits fit in. 
Subject to this, it would be convenient if you could 
come here abcut the llth of May. I am not 
suggesting an earlier date, because you have probably 
made your plans for the next few days, we have to 
obtain certain material, and also by that date the 
questicn of prccedure regarding the Round Table 
Conference wil), I hcpe, reach a stage where it can 
d. 
be usefully discusse No. 16 


An extract from a letter from Gandhiji to 
Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad, June 14: 

Suggestion for a Board of Arbitration 
; or Inquiry 

You might be unable’ to 
working ocr not working of the 


interfere with the 
settlement by 


the local Governments, or your interference may 
not go far enough. According to my view of 
the Settlement, the time has, therefore, perhaps 
arrived for ithe appointment cf a permanent Board of 
Arbitration to decide questions of the inierpretation of 
the Settlement and as to the full-carrying out of the 
terms by the one party or the other. I would, -there- 
fore, like ycu to consider this suggestion. 
No. 17 

Letter from Gandhiji to Mr.H. W-: Emerson, 
dated Borsad, June 20: 

I have your letter of June 16, enclosing an extract 
from an account received from the Madras Government 
regarding picketing. It does make bad reading if the 
report is trce, But what I am receiving almost daily from 
Madras from the workers who are thoroughly reliable 
eye-witnesses, make me distrust the reports that you 
are receiving. But I know that this takes us no 
further. So far as the Congress is concerned, I want 
it to implement the Settlement to the fullest extent. 

J, therefore, make an offer. Will you advise the 
local Governments to appoint a Board of Inquiry, 
consisting of a nominee on their behalf and a nominee 
cn behalf of the Congress to conduct a summary 
inquiry into the allegations «n either side and wherever 
it is found that the rule of peaceful picketing has 
been at all violated, picketing should be entirely sus- 
pended, the Government undertaking on its part to 
stop prosecutions wherever it is found that they have 
been undertaken 1m spite cf peaceful picketing? And, 
if my suggesticn does not commend itself to you, you 
will perhaps suggest something better and more 


acceptable. Meanwhile, I am inquiring into the 
specific charge mentioned in your letter. 
No. 18 
Government Appreciate Object, but Plead 
Difficulties 
Letier from Mr. Emerscn, to Gandkiji, dated 


Simla, July 4: - 

In your letter of June 14, ycu suggested that the 
time had perhaps arrived for the appointment 
of a permanent Beard of Arbitration to decide 
questions of the interpretation of the Set.lement 
and as to the full carrying out of the terms by the 
one party cor the other. Again in your letter of 
June 20, you made the further suggestion that in 
regard to picketing, the Government of India should 
advise local Governments to appoint a Board of 
Inquiry, censisting of a nominee on their behalf and 
a nominee on bebalf of the Congress, to conduct a 
summary inquiry into the allegations on either side 
and wherever it is found that the rule of peaceful 
picketing has been violated picketing should be entirely 
suspended, the Goverrment undertaking on its part to 
stop prosecutions wherever it is found that they have 
been undertaken in spite of peaceful picketing. 

I much appreciate your object of removing the 
possible causes cf dispute arising out of the Settle. 
ment, but there are, I am afraid, serious difficulties in 
the way of accepting either proposal. To take the lesser 
one first. Its scope, as I understand it, is mainly 
limited to cases in which it is alleged that the 
methods of picketing have contravened the ordinary 
law and that the police have, therefore, prosecuted or 
propose to prcsecute the picketer. One effect of 
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your proposal would be that before bringing the se 
into operation there should b2 a summary inquity 
carried out by a nominee of Government and a 
nominee of Congress aod that further prozeedings 
would depend on their decision. 

In other words, the duty of maintaining the law ia 
this particular respect would be transferred from the 
police, who have statu’ory duties, to a Board of Inquiry, 
the members of which, might well a-rive at different 
conclusions. While the police, of course, must act 
only in accordance with the law, it is not practicable 
nor was it intended by the Settlement that their daty 
in this respect should in anv way be abrogated. 

Depend on good Faith of Parties 

In cases of this kind a practical test as to whe‘her the 
law has or has not been contravened is the decision 
of the Court, which tries the cise, and unless its 
decision is reversed on apoveal the finding of the Court 
that picketing his contravened the law and consequently 
the terms of the Settlement should Prima facie be 
follow2d automatically by a suspension of picketing. 
The above illustrates one of the 4ifficulties, that would 
also arise in the case of Standing Boards of Arbitration. 

The obligations imposed on Congress by the 
Settlement relate largely to matters affecting Law and 
Order, the freedom of action of the individual and the 
catrying on of the administration, that is to say, any 
serious breach of it has important reactions on one or 
other of these matters. So far as individual breaches 
contravened the ordinary law, the position would be 
the same as for picketing. If general breaches of it 
raised questions of policy affecting Law and Order or 
the effective working of the administration, it would 
be clearly impossible for Gavernment to restrict 
their freedom of action by reference to a Board of 
Arbitration. This was not contemplated when the 
Settlemeat was made and in prrticular wien the last 
clause of it was drafted. Nor would it b> 
with the discharge by Government: of 
responsibilities. 

It seems to me that the working of the Settlement 
must depend primarily on the good faith of the narties 
to it. So far as Govern-nent are concerned they 
desire to adhere strictly to its terms and our information 
shows that the local Governments have been scrunulous 
im carrying out the obtigations imposed on them. 
Doubtful cases are of course inevitable, but local 
Governments are prepared to give them most careful 
examination and the Government of India will continue 
to bring to the notice of local Governments any 
cases that are reporied to them and if necessary satisfy 
themselves in regard to th2 facts. 

No. 19 

Request for Tribunal on Interpretation 

Letter from Gandhiji to Mr. Emerson, dated Simla 
July 21: 

In accordance with my promise mide at the 
Viceregal Lodge this evening, I reduce to writing 
my rejuest for an impirtial tribinal to decide 
upon matters of interpretation of the Ssettlenent 
between the Government and the Congress that might 
be subnitted to it from tim: to time, 
behalf of the Government or the Congress. 

The following are the matters that require immedi. 
ate adjudication ualess there is agreement between 


consonant 
fundamental 


whether on 


the Government and the Congress as to the inter- 
pretation. 

1, Whether picketing includes picketing of liquor 
shop auction sales. 

2. Whether it is competent for Provincial 
Governments to prescribe the distance at which 
picketing can be done so a: to render it impossible 
for picketers to be within sight of the shop picketed. 

3. Whether it is competent for a Government to 
limit the number of picketers so as to mike it imoos- 
sible to. picket all the entrances of a particular shop. 

4. Whether it is competent for a Government to 
defeat peaceful picketing by permitting sale of liquor 
by the picketed shopkeeper at places other than 
licensed and during odd hours. 

5. Interpretation of clauses 13 and 14 in the 
application of particular cases which Provincial 
Goveraments have regardel as not coniog under 
those clauses and the Congress has held otherwise. 


6. Interpretation of the word ‘return’ in clause 
16 (a). 

7. Whether a return of guns forfeited after cancel- 
lation of the licenses for participation in Civil Dis- 
obedience is covered by the settlement. 


8. Whether restoraton of certain property seized 
under Ordinance 9 and of Watan lands in the 
Karnatak is covered by the Settlement and, if it is, 
is it conpetent for a Gov:rnment to impose any 
condition upon such restoration. 


9. The mzaning of the word ‘permanent’ is 
clause 19. 


10. Whether it is comoetent for the Education 
Dacartment. to. impose conditions upon the students 
who took-part in ths Civil Disobedience campaign 
before admitting them or in virtue of perpetual 
rustication imposed during the Civil Disobedience 
campaign to debar the admission of. students under 
the ban. 


11. Whether it is comp:tent for a Government to 
puuvish a person or corporation by reason of his or 
its -having taker part in the Civil Disobedience 
campaiga, e. g., forfeiture of pension or grants and 
the like to municipalities. 


These are not to be treated as the only matters to 
be submitted to the Tribunal. It is possible that 
unforseen cases may arise in the future, which may 
be claimed to come under the Settlement. Tae 
procedure to be adopted would be that written sta‘e- 
ments would be submitted both on behalf of the 
Government and the Congress and the poiats would 
be argued by counsel on behalf of the Government 
as on behalf of the Congress. Tae decision of the 
Tribunal would be binding on both the parties. 


As I told you in the course of our conversation, 
whilst I say nothing at the present moment as to a 
Tribunal for the examination of questions of facts in 
the ev:nt of differences betwean the Governm:2nt and 
the Coagress, I have not waived the demand. Occa- 
sion; may arise when the differences may be so vital 
as to make it obligatory on my part to press for a 
Tribunal for the examination of such cases also. I 
should, however, hope that we might be able to settle 


all points of differenc: without reference to any 
Tribunal. 
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No. 20 
Unable to Accept even the Narrowed Proposal 

Mr. Emerson's letter to Gundhiji, dated Simla 
July 30, 1931. 

“I write to thank you for your letter of July 2lst, 
an which 

(a) you request that an impartial tribunal b2 
appointed for the decision of matters of interpretation 
of the Settlement of march 5th, and 

(b) you state 11 specific points which you 
desire to be referred to the tribunal, if appointed, 
on failure of an agreement between Government 
and Congress as to their interpretation. — 

In your previous letter of the 14th of June you 
made a suggestion “for the appoioment of a 
permanent Board of Arbitration to decide questione of 
interpretation of the Settlement and as to the full 
carrying out of the terms by the one party or the 
other. ”’ 

In my D. O. letter No. F. 33/1/31—Poll, of the 
4th of July, 1931, reasons were given why Government 
were not able to acc2pt the suggestion. 

2. In your interview with His Excellency the 
Viceroy on July 21st, you expressed the view that, 
while it might not be possible for Government to 
accept the general proposition made in your Jetter of 
Juve 14th, it would be unreasonable for them to 
refuse to accept a more narrow proposal relating to 
arbitration on questions of interpretation of the 
Settlement. After some discussion, His Excellency 
suggested that you should communicate the specific 
points which you consider suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and he undertook that on their receipt 
the Goverament of India would examine the proposal. 

3, The Governm<nt of India have given the matter 
their most careful consideration. They observe that 
while you do not wish to press, at the moment, for 
a tribunal to examine questions of fact in the 
event of difference between Government and the 
Congress, you do not waive this d2mani, and you 
suggest that occasions may arise when it may be 
necessary to press it. You will doubtless agre2 that 
the only dis‘inction between this request and the 
suggestion made in your letter of the 14th of June is 
that you now desire to hold in suspense the broader 
question, while asking for the immediat: agreement 
of Government to arbitration on questions of nter- 
pretation. For the reasons stated in mv letter of the 
4th July, the Goverym2nt of India regret that they 
are unable to a'ter the views already expressed on the 
former question. 

Government cannot Abdicate Functions 

4. They have given further consideration to the mor; 
testricted proposal, namely, the reference to arbitration 

of questions relating to interpretation. In reaching 
a decision they have given particular attention to the 
eleven points stated in your letter, which you regard 


as coming within this category, and to the implications , 


_ which acceptance of arbitration on these points would 
necessarily involve, with special regard to ths 
responsibilities and functions inherent in Government, 
You will no doubt recognise that it would not be 
possible for Government to agree to any arrangement 
which involved the suspension of the ordinary law or 
*of the regular machinery of administration, or whioh 
included the appointment of an external authority to 


relate 


whom Government would delegate the responsibility for 
reaching decisions in matters closaly aff-cting the 
administration, or of which the effect, direct or 
indirec', would be to provide spscial procedure, to 
the benefits of which members of the Congress could 
lay claim and from which other inembers of the 
public would be excluded and which would trench 
upon the jurisdiction and discretion of the Courts of 
Law. The Settlement of March 5th, did not, of 
course, contemplate acy provisions of this kind. 

5. I am now to examine some of the points stated 
in your letter with reference to the above principles. 
The first three relate to picketing and are of a general 
character. The action that it may be necessary 
to take in particular cases of picketing is obviously 
dependent on the rature of the particular circumstances, 
avd Government can clearly not agree to any decision 
of a general character which might have the effect of 
prejudicing the discharge by the executive or judicial 
authorities of their responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order, or of interfering with the liberty of 
individuals. General references of the nature you 
suggest are precluded by these considerations. Nor 
can Government agree to the reference of particular 
cases, for, apart from the reasons given in my letter 
of July 4th, the effect would often be te give to the 
individuals concerned in them a position not enjoyed 
by members of the public in similar circumstances. 

“ Government has no Information of 


Breaches ”’ : 
In regard to the fourth point, the Government of 


India have no information which suggests that local 
Governments are condoning breaches of the excise law 
in the manner suggested. In so far as the matter 
relates to the administration of excise matters within 
the Jaw, you will no doubt realise that it- is not 
practicable to set up a tribunal with power to decide, 
in effect, how local Governments should condtct the 
administration of excise, which, it may be observed, 
is a provincial transferred subject. 

Points (10) and (11) raise a different issue, but one 
of great importance. The questions mentioned in 
them were neither discussed during the conversations 
Jeading to the Settlement, nor was any provision made 
in the Sattlement regarding them. ‘The reference of 
these matters to a tribunal would, therefore, involve 
acceptance of the principle, (which would clearly be 
capable of unlimited extension) that the tribunal 
should be competent to extend the operation of the 
Settlement beyond its original scope and intention, 
and without the concurrence of Government. 

6. Thes? instances appear to Goverment sufficiently 
to indicate that there are insupatable difficulties in the 
way of arbitraion even althought references be 
ostensibly confined to matters of interpretation. There 
would be constant disputes as to whether the matter 
was one of interpretation or not, and the arrangement 
would create new difficulties rather than remove old ones. 

7. Several of the 11 points have in their general 
aspect already received the careful consideration of 
Government, and in this connection I would refer you 
to my letter No. D. 4291—Poll, dated the 2nd of Julv 
1931, which related to students, aad to my letter No. 
D, 3801/31-Poll., dated the 20th of June 1931, which 
d to arms liceaces. The list* of alleged breaches 
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of particular provisions of the Settlement which ‘you 
gave to me at Simla contained specific instances 
coming within most of the 11 points. This list was 


referred within a few days of its receipt to local 
Governments for communication of the facts, and the 
Government of India and local Governments will 
satisfy themselves as to whether any breach of the 
Settlement is involved. ‘They are similarly prepared to 
satisfy themselves in regard to future cases of alleged 
breaches of specific provisions, for, it is a matter of 
honour with Government to observe the Settlement 
and they have no doubt that this is equally held by 
you. It is by approaching the matter in this spirit 
and not by resort to arbitration that Government 
believe that difficulties can best be surmounted. 


No 


Disappointment at Simla 

Gandhiji’s letter to Lord Willingdon dated Simla 
July 21, 1931: 

I have your kind letter of 20th inst. inviting me 
on behalf of the Prime Minister t¢ be a member of 
the Federal Structure Committee as also a member of 
the full conference. whilst I appreciate the invitation 
and would like to respond, as I have already conveyed 
to you, I have serious difficulties in the way of my 
proceeding to London. 1 came to Simla in the hope 
that the difficulties would be removed. But our 
protracted conversations have not advanced matters so 
as to enable me to come to a positive decision. | 
feel that the way things are moving in India at the 
present moment, unless they improve, make it 


impossible for me to leave India. Reports pour in upon | 


me from every part showing that Congressmen are 
being harassed without any justifiable cause. In some 
places they say that they are being harassed much 
more than during the civil disobedience campaign. I 
know your difficulty especially when things are being 
done under cover of law. I have suggested several 
ways out. But I am sorry that they have not 
commended themselves to you. In the circumstances 
the most I can say is that I must watca events and 
if I find that things have not taken a better turn I 
must reluctantly come to the conclusion that I must 
mot go. I need hardly say that I seek no protection 
for any Congressman from prosecution fo; manifest 
breach of the common or the statutory law of the 
country. My complaint is about acts manifestly 
outside the law and processes which are demonstrably 
vexatious. It grieves me that I am not able to send 
you a better letter. But I am helpless, 

After much cogitation I have come to the conclusion 
that I should gend my son Devadas Gandhi to the 
Frontier Province. I would feel ill at ease if I could 
not send anybody at all especially after the information 
that Mr. Emerson gave me. As I said to you 
during our conversation he will be asked to refrain 
from making any speeches or accepting any addresses. 
My sole object in sending him is to Promote peace 
and to avoid a catastrophe if it is at all possible. 
His presence would also insure Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
kham responding to the Commissioner’s invitation. 

. No. 22 
pate eyet — to Lord Willingdon, dated Borsad, 


I thank you for your letter of 23rd j : 
at Borsad today. inst. received 
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I am holding myself in readiness to start if the 
atmosphere clears. As days pass by, I dread to leave 
the post of duty in a state cf uncertainty, The 
Bardoli business has come upon me as a shock, 
Otherwise too, things in Gujarat are not yet quite cleared 
up- I am working for sll I am worth towards 
securing a just solution of the difficulties that come in 
my way. I am daily expecting a reply from Mr. 
Emerson to the statement I sent to him in Simla at 
your instance about the legal points for interpretation 
of the Settlement, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is 
strainmg every nerve in the U. P. to clear the 
atmosphere there. My son is already in the Frontier 
Province, The moment I feel that the hanging clouds 
have passed, your assurance for the future will, I am 
sure, carry me through. 

I need hardly tell you how deeply and personally I 
feel over the attempted assassination of the Acting: 
Governor of Bombay and the completed assassination 
in Bengal. I am trying in all humility to overtake 
the mischief as far as it is humanly possible, 


No. 23 
Viceroy promises Personal Interest 


Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, marked private 
and personal, dated Simla, 31st July 1931: 

I write to thank you for your letter of July 29th. 
Emersou wrote to you officially yesterday regarding 
the proposals for arbitration, and I should like you to 
know that the proposals received the most carefui 
consideration of my Government‘, and that they wére 
only not accepted because the difficulties presented 
themseives as insuperable. Tnis does not mean that 
your charge sheet, as ycu have called it, will not 
receive full attention. I have, of course, taken a. 
personal interest in everything pertaining to the 
Settlement and _ shall continue to do so ard, in 
particular, in regard to the list of alleged breaches of 
the Settlement, about which we await reports. from 
local Governments. I know that in the provinces 
the Governors similarly take a personal interes in 
matters connected with the Settlement, and you can: 
rest assured that there will be no disposition to treat 
allegations of breaches of it other than as matters. 
of importance, 

We have not yet received full reports regarding 
Gujarat but I hope that the difficulties are clearing up 
and that your discussion with the Bombay Government 
will prove satisfactory to every one concerned. Sa 
far as my information goes, the general situation is 
rather easier than a month or even a fortnight ago, 
except for terrorist crime, which cannot fail to have 
important reactions if it continues, and for the position 
in the North-West Frontier Province, which is a 
cause of much anxiety. I am glad to hear that you 
are doing all you can to stop the insensate campaign: 
of assassination. 


I should like, with you, to feel that the atmosphere 
is entirely free from clouds, and you may be sure 
that I and my Government will unceasingly work 
towards this end. But I am quite sure that the best: 
way to obtain a real and lasting solution of present 
difficulties is through the Round Table Conference, 
and that you oan best assist the reai interests of the 
country in sharing in this great constructive work, 
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No. 24 
Distinct Breach of Faith 


Gandhiji’s letter to the Collector of Surat dated 
Bardoli 24th July, 1931 :— 


Though after our talk at Surat on the 13th instant 


I bad exp*cted some action, I was unprepared for the 


terrible events of the past ten days. You or your 
subordinates have used not onlv coercive but repressive 
‘measures against the poor villagers avxd_ practically 
forced pavments from them. In my opinion this is a 
breach of faith, if mot of the Settlement. The 
Government knew that Congressmen were telling the 
people to pry all they could whether on account of 
current dues or arrears. We found also that it was 
all the people cou'd do to nay the current dues: 
without having to borrow. We made an enquiry into 
the losses th2y had sustained. TI sent you too a note 
showing the losses suffered by the people. 

Our workers threw themselves heart and soul into 
the work of collection. As you know T was in 
Bardoli myself for som? time doing the work and 
then it was thit Sirdar Vallabhbhai took the sole 
charge here aud I went to Borsad. Ycur subordinates 
‘knew what we were telling the people. For some 
time piyment from Siadla was not accepted until 
arrears were also paid. We could not collect the 
atreats and ultimately payment was accepted against 
rec2zipt for current dues without any reservation. 

During all this time it was assumed 
there would be no coercive processes 
certainly no show of force or police raids 
to threaten poor people. The pavment made under 
these circumstances I regard as paymeats made under 
duress and forced in vialation of the impked under- 
standing that-nn -pracesses would be issued except in 
cases where the Congress workers had no influence 
. and wkere the people had not taken part in the Civil 
Disobedience campaign. JI do not bring herein the 
conversations I had with the Commissioner and with 
you and the impression Jeft on my min7, but I do 
suggest that it was within vour kvowledge that we 
were telling the people that no coercion would be used 
against then if they pid at least the current dues or 
unless they could vot conclusively show that they 
were urable to nay even these. 

Refund Money or Appoint A Tribunal 

But in precipitating the crisis and using the extra- 
ordinary measures of the past ten days without the 
‘Congressmen having been even given the opportunity 
of re-examining the cases of the villagers concerned 
there is a distinct. breach of faith. 

In the circumstances I must ask vou to refuod the 
monies thus collected and withdraw all attachment 
notices and further coercion and repression. 

I must mention herein the case of the presen: 
Patel of Varad whose renoval has been demanded 
for a long time and in whose case nO open inquiry 
has still been held. 

There is also the matter of confiscated lands in 
five villages in Bulsar Taluka in respect of which 
fines are being demanded for non-agaricultural use 
before they are restored. This is in breach of the 
.oettlement, 

There are other matters which I don’t propose to 
mention just now, Unless satisfaction is given ia the 
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matters hereia mentioned or an impartial open tribunal 
is appointed by the Government to examine the 
complaints : herein made and all processes stopped 
meanwhile, I must regard the Settlement and the 
implied faith having been broken by the Governnent 
and regard myself as free to take such action as 
may be necessary to protect th? int2rests of the people 
whom the Congress represents. I would ask you 
please to let m3 have a r2ply by Sunday next noon. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to Mr. Garrett, 
the Goverament of Bombay, and the purport telegraphed 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

No, 25 

Gandhiji’s telegram to Mr. Emerso1 dated Bardoli 
July 24, 1931: 

Inquiry here reveals state of thiags unbearable for 
me, It involves personal honour. I openly told people 
public meeting that if they paid according their ability 
no coercion would be used against them. For last ten 
days monies have been forced from poor terror-struck 
villagers. ave therefore just sent letter Collector 
asking for refuad collection and stopping repression or 
for Government appoint impartial open tribunal inquiry 
my complaints, Have asked for answer before Sunday 
noon. Have alsosaid that failing relief I must regard 
Sattlement and faith broken treeing me for such action 
as may be necessary for protection people. It is 
to see incessant labours four 
months on behalf Government thus reduced to naught. 
Could His Excellency save situation. Anyway I take 
it I may publish all correspondenc: if private entreaty 
fails- 

No. 26 

Mr. Emerson’s telegram to Ganadhiji 
July 25, 1931 

Your telegcam of twentyfourth reczived late last 
night. We presum2 your letter to the Collector will b2 
refercel by him to the local government through the 
Commissioner. As you will no doubt realise no 
conclusions can ba reached uatil tre local government 
are in full possession of facts and have been able to 
formulate their opinion on them. As stated in my letter 
of the twentythird we are in communication with local 
Government. His Excellency desires me to say that 
he earnestly hopes that no precipitate action will be 


taken. 


datsd Simla 


No. 27 
No Breach of Faith or Settlement 


Letter from Mr. Maxwell, Private Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay t3 Gandhiji dated Ganeshkhind, 


10th August, 1931: 

I am directed by His Excellency to send you his 
considered reply on the points raised at your recent 
interview, so far as material is now available. As 
you will doubtless realise, some little time will be 
required to make enquiries about som3 of the more 
detailed matters which you mentioned, but His 
Excellency understands that it will be more convenient 
to you if his reply on the more important issues 1s 
not delayed until all other matters are cleared up. 

2, His Excellency has carefully considered all the 
points you urged regarding land revenue collections in 
Gujarat, and particularly in Bardoli. On the 
information before. him he is satisfied that no breach 
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of the settlement is involved in the steps taken to 
collect Jand in Bardoli. I[t was clearly 
contemplaied by the settlement that the current 
demand and arrears would be paid promptly by all 
who could pay. The Collector, did, however, show 
special forbearance in regard to the employment of 
coercive processes, and it was only after some months’ 
delay, and then only in carefully selected cases, that 
he resorted to them. The prompt sesponse of the 
revenue payers and the negligible extent to which 
attachment became necessary showed then that there 
were many persons able to pay who had not done so, 
and established the fact that action had become 
mecessary only in consequence of their failure to 
observe the Settlement. 

Revenue Collection not dependent on 

Congress Advice 

3. Nor is His Excellency able to agree with you 
that there has been any breach of faith on the part 
of the Collector. All that the Collector undertook to 
do was to consider any lists which might be 
submitted to him by Congress workers containing the 
mames of revenue defaulters whom they believed to 
be unable to pay either the whole or a part of their 
dues, just as he was also witling to consider 
applications of a similar character received direct from 
the Khatedars, while reserving the right to decide 
each case on its merits. Neither the Government nor the 
Collector have ever accepted the position that the 
collection of land revenue should be dependent on the 
advice of the Congress, and His Excellency has 
no doubt that you wil yourself tealise that the 
decision as ta whether particular persons can or 
cannot’ pay must rest with the Collector. MHolaing, 
therefore, as he does, that there has been neither a 
breach of jaith nor a breach of the Settlement in any 
action which has been iaken, His Excellency in 
Council is unable to approve of the retund of any 
sums already collected. 


revenue 


Of no Practical Importance 

4. lam to explain, however, that this particular issue 
is no longer one of practical importance for the 
following reasons. It is con.mon ground ihat all who 
can now pay should do so, and further that normal 
methods of land revenue aaministration should be 
persued when the time comes for the collection of the 
next instalment due in January or February next. 
The practical question, therefore, concerns the inter- 
vening period. With regard to this the usual practice 
is to allow measures of collection to slacken after 
the end of the land revenue year, % €, the 31st July, 
In accordance with this practice active. coercive 
measures would not ordinarily be resumed until after 
the end of the monscon, and his Excellency 
has no doubt that in Cidinary circumstances most of 
the balance of the arrears might have been recovered 
in October next. I am, however, to inform you. that 


in view of the special cifcamstances of this year and - 


in crder to facilitate the working of the Settlemery 
His Excellency in Council has decided not to adepe 
any further coercive measutes for the collection of 
arrears unless they remain unpaid at the time of the 
next instalment, 7. ¢. in Jannaty or February, 1932, 
5. Tke position therefore is that those who 
can now pay should freely do so, and that any 
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arrears then ooutstanding will be collected together 
with the current demands at the tine of next instalment 
in accordance with the ordinary rules of revenue 
administration. 

6. While the situation in Bardoli is the immediate 
occasion for these orders, it is intendel to apply 
similar orders to the whole of the districts of Surat, 
Broach and Kaira, so far as the local circumstances 
render them applicable. 

7. In order to prevent apy misunderstanding I am 
to explain that these orders will not mean that no offorts 
will be made to collect unautaorised arrears before the 
date of the first instalment, but such efforts will be 
confined to the ordinary wnethods of parsuasion. I am 
also to add that some further inquiries into the means 
of the defaulters may be necessary for tha purpose of 
distinguishing those arrears which might possibly be 
suspended from those which shou!d b2 classed as 
unauthorised, and His Excellency hopes that any such 
inquiries will uot be misiaterpreted, 

8. I am to mention here that the sales of attached 
goods in the Jambusar taluka, to which you draw 
His Excellency’s attention, have now been suspended, 
and that the cases in question will be governed by 
the general orders now being issued, 

9. As regards land revenue coileciions ia the Sirsi 
and Siddapur talukas, the position was explained to 
you at the time of your interview, and His Excellency 
considers that since practically all the reveoue ia 
these talukas has already been collected with scarcely 
any use of the major coercive processes no furtaer 
action is called for. 

I am now to refer to some of the more detailed 
matters which you brought to notice. 

Case of Mr. D. V. Sulakhe of Barsi 

10. I am to invite a reterence to tue last paragraple 
of my letter to you of the 10th July, in waich the 
Position was explained. The lands in quastion are 
Kazi inam lands held for service, and since they had 
passed into the possession of a person incapable of 
performing the service for which they were granted, 
their resumption and regrant to another person was 
in accordance with the ordinary rules and did not 
fall within the scope of the Settlement. 

Gun license oj Mr.C. R, Shroff 

11, While, as His Excellency explained to you, it 
is not the policy of Government to restore all forfeited 
licences until they are assured that the situation will 
remain tranquil, orders are in process of being issued 
authorising district magistrates to use their discretion 
in suitable cases, and the case of Mr. Shroff will no 
doubt receive fresh consideration uader these orders. 

The Case of the Patel of. Butwada 

12, His Excellency finds that -orders have twice 
been issued for the reinstatement of the former patel, 
but on each occasion it has been necessary to cancel 
the orders on account of the very severe persecution 
to which the new patel Fakirbbai Mohamedbhai was 
subjected by the people of Butwada. His Excellency 
has befere him a number of fully authenticated 
instances of this persecution, as a result of which 
the government have lately sanctioned the retentipn of 
Fakirbbai in the patelsbip for a further period of one. 
year, after which the case will be reexamined and 
decided on a consideration of the villagers’ conduct 
during that period. Any act of persecution during the 
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period will be taken as a sign that the village does 
not intend to abide by the settlement. 
Case of Jehangir Patel 

13. It has been ascertained that the enquiry into 
the conduct of Jehangir Patel has already been taken 
up by the Mamlatdar on the Ist of August, when two 
complainants out of five appeared and stated that 
their witnesses would not come unless summoned. 
Every facility will be given to any complainants who 
wish to appear to produce their evidence in open court. 

14. The number of ‘talatis who have not 
been reinstated in the Kaira district is found to be 11. 
In 10 of these cases the posts bad already been filled 
and in the remaining case the talati was not reinstated 
because he had been dismissed for repeated 
insubordination. In the Surat District the talatis who 
have not been reinstated are 1 in Olpad, 2 in Jalalpur 
and 2 in Chikhli. The situation in this district is 
that a number of posts of talatis are due for 
reduction in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee of 1922-23 and these 
posts are gradually being absorbed as vacancies occur. 
While therefore it may be possible to absorb some of 
the resigned talatis in future vacancies, it is not now 
possible to recreate appointments which have been 
abolished owing to their superfluity. 

No. 27 

Correspondence with Sir Malcolm Hailey 

Gandhiji’s telegram to H. E. Governor, U. Ez 
dated Bombay, 3th August 1931: 

Hope you have completely recovered. From descri p- 
tion given by Pandits Malaviyaji and Jawaharlal of 
their conversations with Chief Secretary there seems 
to be uncertainty about Government policy regarding 
tenants. Continuation of coercive measures and 
precarious position of evicted tenants cause me great 
anxiety. Could you please give me clear indication 
Government policy on these vital questions. 

No. 28 

U. P. Govervor’s ‘elegram 
Nainital, 6th August, 1931: 

Thank you very much for your telegram dated 
August five. I am recovering from the attack of 
influenza which I had at Lucknow. As regards 
evictions of tenants by Jandlords we have no reason 
to think that the number of evittions this vear has 
been excessive. A considerable number of 
takes place every year in ordinary 


to Gandhi dated 


ejections 
circumstances but 


Iam assured that in some districts at least they 
have this year been below normal figure. There are 
one or two areas in which they are said to have 


exceeded normal but we have already called for figures 
of evictions and as soon as these figures are 
available we shall be in a better position to appraise the 
situation. My impression based on conversation with 
many persons concerned is that landlords have in 
many districts been averse from making ejectments 
owing to difficulty of securing new tenants in a period 
of falling prices and I know also that district officers 
generally are using influence to get landlords to allow 
ejected tenants to re-engage. As regards coercive 
processes generally for recovery of rent we have no 
reason to think that the number has been much above 
the normal throughout the province but we are making 
further enquiries on this point ts satisfy ourselves 
that no avoidable hardship is being caused to the 
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tenantry. Government ealicg: both in action aad in 
intention is while holding scales even between the 
landlord and the tenant to use every endeavour to see 
that cultivators do not suffer unduly from present 
unfortunate economic circumstances. Government have 
prepared provisional scheme for general adjustment of 
rents throughout province to meet fall in prices and 
this will be considered next week by Committee repre 
senting all parties in Legislative Council. 
No. 30 

Covernment both Prosecutor and Judge 

Gandhiji’s telegram to H.E. the Viceroy, dated 
Bombay, 11th August, 1931: 

Exceedingly regrer inform you that letter Bombay 
Government just received'renders impossible my departure 
for London, Letter raises issues of first magnitude as 
well of facts as of law and contends that Government 
must be final judges on both. In naked terms this means 
that Government should be both prosecutor and judge 
with reference to matters arising out of a contract to 
which they and complainants are parties. This is an 
impossible position for Congress to accept. When 
I read Bombay Governments letter together with 
Sir. Malcolm Haileys telegram received in answer 
to my enquiry and reports of continuing harassment 
in U. P., Frontier Province and other provinces they 
seem fo me complete indication that I must not sail. As 
I promised to communicate with you before coming to 
a final decision I have braught foregoing facts to your: 
notice. I shall await reply before making announcement, 

No. 31 

Gandhiji’s telegram to Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor dated Bombay 11th August, 1913: 

Thanks letter received this morning. After cordial 
conversation with His Excellency I was unprepared 
for what I must regard as thoroughly disappointing 
reply. As Governor knows Bardoli matter was one of 
first magnitude with me for Congress honour was 
plighted to peasants. I have not asked for Congress being 
final judge. What I urged was that Congress word was 
given to peasants that if they paid according to their 
ability withcut having to borrow no coercion would be. 
used, I told Governor that money of which refund is 
asked was paid not because of ability but because of 
In such a matter of honour when we have 


coercion. 
evidence supporting ovr position we cannot accept 
Collector’s word as final. Unless therefore His 


Excellency is prepared revise decision it is impossible 
for me proceed London. But as I promised Viceroy 
not make public announcement until I had communicated 
with him have wired to him and now await reply 
before making announcement. 
-< SNo= 32 
Finale | 

H. E, the Viceroy’s telegram to Gandhiji dated 13th 
August, 1931: 

I should regret extremely if for the reasons ycu 
have given Congress were to be unwilling to carry out 
arrangement which provided for their representation 
at the Conference. I am unable to accept these reasons 
as valid and I cannot but feel that your misgivings 
arise from a misunderstanding of policy of Government 
and grounds on which it rests. In particular I should 
have thought any misgivings as regards the United 
Provinces would have been removed by Sir. Malcolm 
Hailey’s telegram to you of 6th August, and as 
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regards Gujarat by paragraph four of the letter of the 
Private Secretary to Sir Ernest Hotson to you of 


i ] 
t 10th. I would remind you of my persona 
are in which I gave you 


letter to you of July 3lst 
the fullest assurances of my personal interest = 
everything to do with the settlement and cou 


therefore have hoped that you would not allow 
disputes over present details to prevent your serving 
India by participating in the momentaus discussion 
of the future constitution which may determine the 
destiny of the country beyond your time or mine. If 
however your telegram represents the final word I 
will at once inform the Prime Minister of your 
inability to attend the Conference. 
No. 33 

Gandhiji’s Telegram to H. E. the Viceroy dated 
Bombay 13th -\ugust. 

Thank you for full wire. Your assurance 1 must 
read in light of present happenings and if you can see 
in them nothing inconsistent with Settlement it shows 
fundamental difference in our respective outlooks upon 
Settlement. In circumstances I regret to say that 
there is no way left open to me _ but to confirm 
decision already conveyed. I can only add that I 
tried my utmost best to go to Londen but failed. Please 
inform Premier accordingly. I presume I may reiease 
correspondence and wires for publication. 

No. 34 

H. E. Viceroy’s telegram to Gandhiji dated Simla, 
August 14: 

“T bave informed the Prime Minister of your 
dicision. I am releasing relevant correspondence to 


the press at 4 o’clock this afterncon. You are, of 
course, free to do the same.” 


Working Committee Resolutions 

“The Working Committee bas carefully considered 
the correspondence exchanged between the Central 
Government and varicus Provincial Governments on 
the one hand and Mahatma: Ghandhi on the other upon 
matters azising out of the Delhi Settlement, and has 
also considered the statement made by Mahatma 
Gandhi describing the events that led to the corres- 
pondence. The Committee notes with regret that tbere 
have been, in its opinion, repeated and, in some cases, 
serious breaches by Provinciai Governments of the 
conditions of the Delbi Settlement. A stage was re: ed 
when, failing satisfaction Mahatama Ghandhi had 
asked, with the approval of the Working Commitiee, 
for the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the allegations of breaches and to interpret 
the terms of the Settlement. Such request has now 
been refused even in matters affecting the vital interests 
of the peasantry. The Committee has, therefore, been 
obliged reluctantly to come to the conclusion tbat 
consistently with the terms of the Settlement and the 
nationa! interest, the Congress cannot and should not 
be represented at the Round Tabie Conference.” 


2. “Io view of the resolution relating to the Congress _ 


nomparticipation in the Round Table Conference passed 
by the Working Committee ou the August 15th, the 
Committee desires to make it clear that this resolution 
should not be construed as ending the Delhi Settlement. 
The Committee therefore advises Congress organisations 
and all Congressmen to continue to comply, until 
fugther instructions, with the terms of the Settlement, 
in so far as they are applicable to the Congress.” 

3. “In the event of emergency arising so. as to leave 
mo time for calling the Working Committee, the 


President is hereby authorised to act in the name and 
on behalf cf the Committee,” 


Will the Settlement abides 


At the time of leaving Bombay for Ahmedabad o» 
the 14th August 1931, Gandhiji addressed the following 
letter to His Excellency the Viceroy: 

Events have moved so fast that I have not had 
the time to acknowledge your very kind personal letter 
of 31st July. I recognise the sincerity running through 
that communication but the latest developments bave 
made that letter past history, and as I have said in 
my wire of 13th inst, the sum total of all the 
circumstances betrays a fundamental difference . of 
outlook between us. I can only give you my assurance 
that it was not without the greatest and most anxious 
deliberation that I came to the conclusion that in view 
of your decision I could not, consistently with my 
obligations here, attend the Round Table Conferenc:. 
But I was grieved when I beard that your decision 
was affected by the opinion ascribed to you that I had 
insisted upon a board of arbitration and that I was 
trying to set myself upasa head of parallel government, 
As for the board of arbitration it is true that I have 
claimed it as a matter of right but if you recall our 
conversation I never insisted upon it. On the 
contrary, I told you that so long as I got the 
justice to which I was entitled I would be quite 
satisfied, You will agree .that this is wholly 
different from insisting on a board of arbitration. 
As to the alleged parallel government, I thought 1 
had dispeiled the illusion when, in reply to a jocular 
remark by you, I had told you that I did not claim 
to be a district officer but that my co-workers and‘I 
had acted as voluntary patels or village headmen and 
that too with the consent and knowledge of district 
officials. I should therefore be sorry if these two 
opinions which I submit were erroneous had affecied 
your decision. 

The purpose however of writing this letter is to 
inquire whether you regard the Settlement as now at 
an end or whether it is to be still continved in spite 
of the abstention of the Congress from participation in 
the Round Table Conference. The working committee 
arrived at the following decision this morning: 


“In view of the resolution relating to the Congress 
non’participation in the Round Table Conference 
passed by the Working Committee on the August 13th 
the Committee desires to make it clear that this 
resolution should no: be construed as ending the Delhi 
Settlement. The Committee therefore advises Congress 
organisations and all Congiessmeu to continue to comply 
until further instructions with the terms of the Settle” 
ment in so far as they are applicable to the Congress.” 

From this you will observe that the Working 
Committee of the Congress has no desire to embarrass 
the Government at the present juncture and that there- 
fere it is prepared to continue honourably to work 
the Settlement. But such working must depend upon 
a reciprocal altitude on the part of provincial: govern. 
ments. As 1 have told you so often through correspon- 
dence and our conversations, this reciprocity has 
been found to be progressively missing. Information 
continues to be received at tke office of the. Working 
Committee of Government activity which can only be 
interpreted to be token of a design to crush the 
Coagress workers and the normal Congress. activities. 
lf therefore the settlement is to abide I venture to 
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think that an early relief in the matter of complaints 
already filed is necessary. More, as I have already 
said, are coming and co-workers are insistent that if 
relief is not had in time they should at least get the 
permission to adopt defensive measures. May I 
request an early reply ? 


The Charge Sheet 


Clause 7 Picketing of liquor shops 


Madras—(a) Press communique published 13th 
July and officers circularised categorically stating 
that peaceful picketing of liquor shops does not include 
picketing abkari sales, 

(b) Section 144 applied against members of the 
Tanjore bar picketing liquor shop sales. 

(c) Peaceful picketing of toddy shops at Tiruka:tupalli 
by volunteers standing at a distance of 65 yards from 
shops, which had been going on for the last 50 days, 
has been probibited by police insisting on volunteers 
Standing at a distance of 100 yards. Picketing thus 
made futile as shops are not within sight from that 
dis‘ance. 

(.d) Prosecution of peaceful picketers on faked 
charges and physical interference with picketing. 

(e) Assault on volunteers and seizure of their 
movables at Koilpatti; picketers ordered not to hold 
umbrellas or flags and public warned against supplying 
them with water. 

(f) ReStriction of number of picketers. 

Bihar—Molestation and prosecution of peaceful 
picketers of I:quor shops. 

Bombay— Defeating peaceful picketing by perm’ tting 
sale of liquor at unlicensed places and unlicensed 
hours. Numerous instances in Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Ratnagiri Districts. Bombay Government have 
defended these acts in a letter which adds insult to 
the injury. Assaults on picketers by liquor sellers 
cornived at, 

Bengal—Peaceful picketers were severely assaulted 
at Paglarhat near Calcutta, 

2. Clause 12(1) re pending prosecutions 

Several prosecutions going on in Surat District. 
Where private parties have voluntarily withdrawn 
complaints, they hava been egged on by the 
Superintendent of police to press the complaints. 

(iii) Though the clause deals«strictly with cases 
where a local Government has moved a High .Court 
undertakings demanded from legal practitioners by the 
Bibar High Court on its ewn intiative would seem to 
come under it. 

3. Clause 13 (i) re unreleased prisoners 

Leaders in different provinces have been asked to 
approach local guvernmments in respect of several 
prisoners not yet released. But two cases—those of 
Sjts. H. D. Rajah and Ratanji Dayaram were specifically 
referred to the Bombay Government. The Bombay 
Government in reply sent copies of speeches made 
by Rajah which in no way can be said to incite to 
violence. Ratanji Dayaram’s burning of crop held in 
partnership is described as violence. 

4. Clause 14 re fines not realised before Truce. 

In Bulsar in Surat Dr., in five cases people are 
being asked to pay fine for having used land for 
nor-agricultural purposes { viz. having velunteers’ 
‘camps during the campaign, camps which were 
destroyed by Government). They have been told that 


possession would not be given unless the fines are 
pa.d. Full assessment has been offered. 

5. Clause 15 re additional police 

Punitive Police posted at Chautala (Dt Hissar) 
still not removed. Rs. 8000 levied. 

Punitive Police at Naushahra Panuam: (Anwitsar Dt.) 
not yet withdrawn. 

6. Clause 16 (a) 

1. A boat at Kaira seized by the salt authorities 
and sold by mis‘ake of the Salt Collector long after 
the Truce not yet restore, nor owner being compensated. 
Owner however being asked to approach tbe purchaser 
and offered the paltry sum realised. 

2. Navajivan Press not yet returned. 

3. Guns and gun licence fosfeited for participation 
in civil disobedience not being returned in several cases. 

C'ause 17 (a) re Restoration of Immovable 
property 

Au Ashram in Bihar seized under Ordinance IX 
not yet restored. Watan and Inam lanlIs in Karnatak 
are not restored except on an undertaking nt to take 
part in any future movement. 


17 (b) re Sold Lands 
Certain purchasers of Jands iatending to reconvey 
them to the original owaers being dissuaded from 
doing so by the polic» authorities in the Surat District. 


8. Clause 19 re Posts rendered vacant. 
Bombay Presidency 

(1) Patels and Mukhis who have been appointed 
for five years or ‘ uatil further orders” are beiug 
treated as permanently appointed. 

(2) Among these several have been showa to be 
undesirables, the two notorious cuises being those of 
the Mukhi of Ras and Patel Jehangir of Varad. The 
Ras Mukhi has a conviction for stolen property against 
him. Duriog his regime, since the Truce, destruction 
of hedges and scores of trees and burning of cottages 
belonging to non-Dharalas has gone on. Jehangir 
Patel has been charged with numerwus acts cf bribery, 
misappropriation, extortion and hooliganism. He is 
reported to have a share in laads purchased by Sardar 
Garda in Bardoli and has enticed away servants of 
Patidars of his village to serve on Garda’s land. He 
took part recently in a police raid on the people of 
Varad for recovery of arrears, 


3. Several Talatis ia Jalalpur and Kaira not 
reinstated whilst all but one in Bardoli have been 
reinstated, one not being reinstated for having taken 
part in the civil disobedience movement. 

4. Two Deputy Collectors about whom there was 
an understanding between Lord Irwin on the one hand 
and Mr. Gandhi on the other that they should not 


ask to be reinstated but should apply for and be given 


pension, have applied unsuccessfully. 

5. Two men in subordinate medical department 
applied to be reinstated. The Surgeon-General has 
rejected their application without showing any reason. 


(Dr. Sinha who published a letter about prisoners in 
jail, who was asked to’ apologise but did not and 
was therefore dismissed, and Dr.Chandulal. (wha 


resigned his post in pursuance of the campaign.) 

6. Pension of a 70 year old schoolmaster in Dholka, 
(Abmedabad District, ) forfeited. Name-Mohaulal 
Mulshanker Bhatt. 
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7. S. B. Joshi P, W. D. temporary supervisor Rohri 
Canal resigned in April 1930. He has been dis- 
qualifled from getting Government service. 

Madras—1. Dr. Chellapatti Rao M.B.B.S, Hon. 
Asst. Ophthalmic surgeon (Guntur), who resigned his 
post in May 1930, was asked by personal Asst. to 
Surgon General to resume charge in May 1931, He 
did so, but on 10th June was aSked by Hospital 
Superintendent to express regret for anti-government 
propaganda during 1930. He asked for the order in 
writing and the matter was dropped. At the end of 
June he was told fhat Government would not like to 
reinstate him. 

Punjab—1. Bhai Pakahar Singh, Retired Military 
Sepoy No. 639, of Gujarwal (Ludhiana Dt.), took 
patt in a hartal on the Gandhi Day. His pension has 
been forfeited. 

U P.—Sjt. Sitalprasad Tayyal, (M.A.B.Sc.) teacher 
Cantt A. V. School, Meerut, suspended from service 
for political propaganda. Applied* for reinstatement 
but without success as there happened to be a 
permanent appointment. But the permanent incumbent 
refused to take charge on 7-4-31, and a fresh tempo- 
rary man was made permanent on 20-5-31. Syt. Tayyal 
ought to have been appointed as seon as the per- 
manent man refused to take charge. 

Syt. Kashi Prashad Dikshit (Clark, Government 
Press, Allahabad), whe applied for reinstatement hés 
failed, no reason being given for rejection of his 
application. 

Undertaking from Students 

Though not actually coming under the Truce, in 
sO many wirds, but following from the Truce, would 
be unconditional admissian of boys and girls who took 
part in C. D. campaign. But in several parts of the 
country all sorts of undortakings are derhanded. 

Assam.—C€otton College students, (Gauhati), who 
had passed matriculation as private candidates without 
Signing aay undertaking under the Cunningham circular, 
are being asked to furnish security of Rs. 50 required from 
those convicted of political offences and undertakings 
are required from the rest. 

Ahmedabad—Bight girls and eleven boys of 
Ahmedabad rusticated from all Government and aided 
schools for all time for having taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement. 

Ankola—{ Karwar Dt.)-Four students who are 
Tusticated are still not being admitted. A boy’s 
scholarship forfeited. 

Ajmer-Merwara—Syt. Chandra Gupta, a teacher 
in D. A. V. Schook Ajmer, Chhatanlal, teacher, 
Government School Ajmer, Damodar Das, formarly 
student, Government College, Ajmer and Banwarilal, 
M. A., Headmaster, Commercial School, Nazirabad, 
have been debarred from any service under Government 
or aided school. This has been done for their 
participation in anti-Government activities, 

U. P. and Delhi—Undertakmg not to taka part 


in any future campaign demanded from _ students 
intending admission. 

General 

Bombay 


In Surat Rs, 1,90,00C0 out of Rs. 2,00,0000 have been 
paid out of the current dues. It is claimed that 
Congress workers are responsible for these payments, 


When they began collectlons it is common knowledge 
that they told the peasants that they were to pay all 
they could both of the current dues and arrears. The 
majority declared themselves to be hardly able to pay 
even the current dues. The authorities after hesitation 
and even flat refusal for some time in some cases 
accepted payments and gave receipts on account of 
current dues. Now to demand arrears or current 
dues from those who plead mability is a breach of 
faith with the workers and the people. So far as the 
arrears are concerned it is contended that if the 
authorised arrears are suspended because of the fall 
m prices as they are, the unauthorised arrears deserve 
the same treatment with greater force, because the 
men having been civil resisters have in addition to 
the losses due to low prices suffered severe losses 
through migration. These losses have been estimated 
and presented to the authorities. Nevertheless 
Congress workers have offered to reexamine cases 
suspected by the authorities. What they resent is 
coercive processes, fines and display of the police who 
surround peoples’ houses. 

In Borsad and Anand too the question of arrears 
is not yet quite disposed of though there may be no 
difficulties if the understanding arrived at by the 
Collector with Mr. Gandhi is carried out. 

In S'rsi and Siddhapur ( Karnatak) the peasants 
asked tor relief owing to distress. There was no no~ 
tax campaign. The authorities were approached 
through Mr.Chikodi, a miember of the Legislative 
Council. Relief was promised. Some was given. 
But now instead of being satisfied with using the 
services Of the Congress workers, coercive processes — 
have been started. Articles of daily use including 
cooking utensils have been taken away. 

United Provinces 

Congress work as such is being attacked at various 
places, peaceful meetings being dispersed and Congress 
workers persecuted, and people treated to a_ general 
policy of terrorism. To give but a few out of numerous 
instances : 

1. Bijbari (Mattra)—on May 20th 1931, three lorry- 
loads of policemen raided the house of practically all 
Congress workers, insulted the women and snatched 
away national flags, tore them and burnt them, children 
were prohibited from taking part in Prabhat Feris. 18 
persons from the vil'age challaned under Sec. 107, 
four charged also under the dacoity section. Refused 
bail, without the identification parade being held. 
Entirely false evidence is being cooked up against them. 


2. At Naujhil (Muttra) a peaceful mecting was 
forcibly disperssd on the 26th June, 1931. Those who 
refused to disperse were physically dragged away. Syt. 
Ghorelal fainted as a result of lathi blows. Many 
other workers assaulted, 


3, At Rayam, RahimatuHa, a Congress volunteer 
was beaten with shoes by tbe local police on 10th 


July, 1931 and ordered to leave the village under 
various threats. 


About 53 prosecations of Congress workers including 
almost all office-bearers of the Dt. Committee Muttra | 
are going on under the security section. 

4 Alt prominent workers of the Dt. Committee, 
Sultanpur are being prosecuted under Section 144. 
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5. Numerous arrests in Karnal Dt. on pretexts held 
to be false. 

6. In Bara Banki a general order under Sec. 144 
applied to whole areas. Blank orders under Sec. 144 
signed by Dt. Magistrate have been given to police 
inspectors. 309 cases under Sec. 107 pending in court 
and 135 such cases are reported from Rae Bareili. 
This section is specialiy utilised to rope in as many 
Punches and Surpunches and village Congress workers 
as well. In the summons it is specifically mentioned 
that the prosecution is for carrying on various Congress 
activities and would be withdrawn if the accused 
offered to pay full rent, apologises *o the zamindars 
and remove the national flag from his house or village 
and ceases to enrol Congress volunteers. 

7. In Barabanki the Deputy Commissioner went to 
Dadra on 7-6-31, asked people to leave the Congress, 
got Gandhi caps removed, warned tenants against 
wearing Gandhi caps or Khaddar and got people to 
sign a declaration that they bad no connection with 
-the Congress. 

8. At Bhudari on 22-6-31 Sub-Inspecor of 
Ramnagar Police Station pulled down national flags, 
took away Congress papers, arrested three men from 
the village and threatened others if they did not resign 
from the Congress 

9. In Basti District the Magistrate openly asks 
people not to put on Gandhi caps. A worker was 
thrashed for objecting to such an order, 

10. In Gonda District when Kunwar Raghavendra 
Pratap Singh saw the Dy. Commissioner, the Jatter 
threatened harassment if the Kunwar did not stop 
Congress work. In this district also action under Sec. 
144 has been taken against leading Congress workers. 

11. In Bahraich District, under the pretext of 
private complaints of Chaukidars, zamindars and their 
agents, Congress workers are arrested and conv cted. 

We have thus far talked of the doings of the 
officials themselves. But what are ostensibly the 
doings of the zamindars or taluqdars are occasioned 
by the connivance, if not at the instance, of the 
Government officials who do not seem disposed to 
take note of their excesses. The Rae Bareili circulars 
are well-known. 

The Taluqdars assured of Government support 
have begun their old barbarous meth®ds of recovering 
rent. To give a recent case, a tenant has been 
admittted to the Civil Hospital, Rae Bareili, who has 
lost his eye and brcken his nasal bone as the result 


of an organised attack by the Taluqdar.s party. A 
pregnant woman was. beaten until she was 
unconscious. 


Bahraich District 


In the District of Bahraich at Nanpara on several 
oceasions the police and the zamindars have co bined 
to beat the Congress volunteers and tenants, ,and have 
arrested chief Congress workers. It has been reported 
that houses of several volunteers have been burnt by 
the police. A report from Barabanki says, “ since the 
advent of the new Deputy Commissioner @rmed police 
has been terrorising the villagers and revenue and police 
officers have been helping the landlords in crushing the 
Kisans and the Congress workers.” We have received 

‘similar reports from Rae Bareli and other districts. 
It is the general policy of the Government tn Oudh. 
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Gonda_ District 

Two incidents at Balrampur (Gonda ) which is a 
taluqdari, but under court of wards. 

Baraipur village: 

“On the complaint of Thekadaran the Police and 
the estate people surrounded the village in the first 
week of May. They asked the village people to pay 
up the rents immediately, but they wanted two days 
grace. They were beaten and 23 of them were 
afterwards arrested under Sections 323, 325 and 147 
I. P. C. On the third day there was another raid on 
the village by the estate authorities who surrounded 
it with a force of about 250 men, Women were 
roughly handled, stripped naked and dishonoured. 

“Grain was taken away and auctioned for a mere 
song. The case is still pendingt’” A man has died 
as a result of beating administered by the estate 
Zilladar and his men. The Zilladar has been arrested. 

Simaria Village: 

“The Thekadar ill-treated the women of this 
village. For three days no one was allowed to draw 
water from any well until part payment was made. 
Nineteen men were prosecuted for having used force 
against the Thekadar’s men, Here too women were 
stripped naked and sticks thrust into their private 
parts.” 


Allahabad District 

Reports show that several zamindars have realised 
hy force the full rent and have not passed on the 
remission to the tenants. In this district in almast 
all Tehsils it has been a common practice with the 
zamindars to beat the tenant, thrash him with sticks, 
shoes, use his spears and other weapons, harass him 
and humiliate him in all possible ways. 

We have reports from Gorakhpore District showing 
that the Government has been conniving at the 
excesses of the zamindars and the zamindars have 
been doing whatever comes into their head. To give 
one example from amongst many “ Zamindars 
Paramhans Singh and Newal Kishore Singh of Siswa 
Bazar, on the 3lst April raided the village Khesradi, 
Gidvapal Mansachhapra, Abrauli with 150 badmashes 
looted the property belonging to Rajabali, Nabboo 
Lunia, Bhimal and Chaukar.”” The Government took 
no note of the incident. In Rajwara village Ramnarain 
zamindar with the help of the police fired upon the 
kisaus. One man died as the result of the firing. 
The Government is silent over the whole affair. ‘ 

The practice of makiog a tenant “ murga” (making 
him stand like a cock) in the sun is common. So 
also beating with shoes. Seizing of property, (cattle 
ect.) without reference to a court of law is also 
common. 

Rae Bareli 

In the Rae Bareli District there are several hundred - 
cases where the Amin, supported by the police has 
terrorised the kisans. 

Notices distributed among kisans warning them 
that they would be liable to be prosecuted if they 
associated with particular Congressmen. 

Unao District 

Syt. Vishambhar Dayal Tripathi has published the 
allegations of tenants made before an enquiry held by 
the sub-divisional magistrate into the happenings in 
Pipri, (Unao District) which if they are not true, 
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comb anak sie libellous. The allegations ‘mentioned 
promiscuous beatings with /athis and dandas, breaking 
open of houses, remoyal of doors and locks, insult of 
women, a case of rape, looting of ornaments, all done 
by zamindar proprietors of the village under the 
protection of the snbdivisional magistrate. 

In Agra remissions are allowed only 
tenants who declare themselves against the Congress. 
Hundreds of villages therefore, have not yet received 
any remissions from the Government. The officials 
cleatly declare that remission will not be given to 
those tenants who are with the Congress. 

There are similar reports from rhe Districts of 
Fyzabad, Kheri, Fatehpur, Badaun etc. All of them 
tell the same woeful tale. 

In Bengal— workers doing peaceful constructive 
work have been arrested at Contai. 

In the Punjab — Inoffensive processions at Taren 
Taran have ben charged with lathis. Opposite the 
Sarbali police station (Amritsar District ) the police 
Ipspes:or abused Congress leaders and severely beat 
a Congress doctor. Several workers at Taren Faran 
atrested under ses. 108. Lala Dunichand told by the 
Deputy Commssioner, Ambala, that no pelitical meetings 
can be held in Ambala Cantonment or for that matter 
any other cantonment. At Ludhiana a_ peaceful 
Mushaira meeting of almost a private nature was 
mercilessly broken up in the presence of the City 
Magistrate on the 16th May. After the people bad 
begun to disperse one Fez threw an iron chair on the 
platform. Dr. Kishorilal who brought the fact to the 
notice of the Magistrate and Police Inspector reeeived 
two cuts with a hunter from the said Fez and a Jathi 
blow on the head. The Magistrate instead of 
preventing the miscreaut treated the doctor to choicest 
abuse. On the doctor protesting. a severe lathi 
charge on the dispersing crowd followed. Fifty 
people were badly injured. The reason for this attack 
Was to terrorise the people in Katra Nawriyan into 
Opposing the inauguration of the Swadeshi Bazar. 

In Assam—Prabhat Pheri boys were assaulted at 
Jorhat on 19th June, under orders of police 
Superintendent, Bartley Dr. H. K. Das was asked to 
show cause why his pension should not be forfeited 


for having supported a Congress resolution at 
Karachi. 


N. W. F. Province 

Repression a 
Malkind Agency 

The Tabsildars of Malkand Agency told certain 
people who were undergoing confinement in the 
Malkand Agency lock-up that they would be released 
if they would consent to shoot Kiudai Khidmatgars. 
They were further told that they could obtain their 
release if they would catch hold of as many Khudai 
Khidmatgars as possible and them after 
exacting Rs. 200 from each of them. A Kbudai 
Khidmatgar in Sadrun was stabbed and another in 
Rostam was assassinated on the night of 4-7-31 
under suspicious circumstances. 

Daulatpura:-Tahsi Charsadda 

Abdullajan Zaildar of Batagram assisted by the 
Frortier constabulary collected all the volunteers who 
had not paid up their revenue dues and shut up six 
of them in a room full of hornets and set the hornets 


to those 


st Khudai Khidmatgars: 


release 
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on them by making smoke in the room. When they 
were let out with their faces awfully swollen owing to 
the hornets’ stings, they were told by the son of Abdullajan 
to go and sell their wives to pay up their revenue. 

3, Ghoramleak Oa 27-6-31 Abdullajan and his party 
caught hold of such Khudai Khidmatgars.as had beea 
unable to pay up the land revenue and made them 
sit in the hot sun with their hands tied together 
behind. their back. Anyone who uttered even a word 
was beaten with the burt ends of rifles as a result of 
which one old man collapsed. The same thing was 
repeated In Jamto and Bakayana. 

4. Shabgadar At Shabqadar Almir and Hamid- 
khan both holders of Jagirs from the Government 
caught hold of two Khudai Khidmatgars aad took 
them before the political officer and ordered them to 
give up Congress work. On their refusal to do so, 
they were stripped naked and severely beaten. One of 
them was made to lie down on the ground in the hot 
sun secured in that position by tight strings and fingers 
and pieces of weod were thrust into his rectum to 
humiliate him, this sort of insult being ear ait by 
Pathans as only short of death. 

5. Sarband On 21-6-31 A large force of police 
went to Sarband to arrest Maqarrabkhan on a false 
charge of wrongful confinement and extortion, Guisaran 
son of Harisingh being put as the complainant. The 
police broke into the house of Maqarrabkhan without 
any Lambardar being«present on the scene, ransacked 
it, and took away Rs. 200 from it. Another Knudai 
Khidmatgar Fazlurahman was arrested and taken to 
Sarai the.same evening. A peaceful crowd collected 
near Sarai and shouted Narai ‘akbir. At this the 
police set upon the people and assaulted them with 
butt-ends of rifles, bayonets ec. Oa 229d June 
Magarrabkhan voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
police. On the same day Sayed Ashfaqkhan and Arbab 
Abdul Gafforkhan recorded a statement of Gulsaran in 
the present of the D.: S P. and Sub-Inspector of Police 
in which he exonerated Maqarrabkhan from the charges 
levelled against him by the police. On 24th June Sayed 
Asbfagqkhan and Arbab Abdul Gaffurkhan were arrested 
under Section 143/225 I. P. C. on a charge of ‘inten- 
tionally offerisg resistance to the lawful apprehension 
of any other person for an offence’, this inspite of 
the fact that there never was anything like resistance 
to the arrest of Maqarrabkhan. 

6. Kohat—The President of the Congress 
Committee of Kohat while touring on the Hangu 
side with his volunteers was stopped near Shinvari by 
the Levy Police and fired at. The shot missed him. 
While returning, the party were hooted and stoned and 
finally subjected to a Jathi charge. 

Periodical held up by the Postal Authorities 

Copies of the May issue of Khan Abdul Gaffarkban’s 
pashto magazine, * Pakhton’ which is purely devoted 
te the cause of social reform has been held up by 
the postal authorities and no reason for it has been 
given to Khan Sahib 

Section 144 All meetings and processions have 


been prohibited in the Illaga of Khalil and Mobmand 
and in the Tahsil of Peshawar. 
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Weekly Letter 
No Bolt from the Blue 


Iam aware, that releasing a plethora of correspondence, 


and as many columns of what has now become famous 
as “charge sheet” is unfair to the average reader 
having very little time at his disposal, aud I can there- 
fore understand that many readers have regarded the 
“charge sheet” as something sprung upon the Govern- 
ment as a disagreeble surprise. It was, I may remind 
them, nothing of the kind. I made it quite clear in 
my analysis last week, and Gandhiji also did so in his 
article ‘The Real Issue,’ in which he described it as 
“the charge sheet presented at Simla. ‘’ Moreover the 
careful reader will not miss references to this document 
in H.E, the Viceroy’s letter to Gandhiji of the 31st July 
and Mr. Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji of the 30th July, 
I may add, that the “ charge sheet ’’ was not only not 
a surprise sprung upon Government by the Congress as 
an overt act of hostility after a supposed breakdown 
of the Truce, but it was a document which wus quite 
relevant to the issue, and with which Government 
have been familiar ever since the first month after 


the Settlement. This “‘charge sheet’? was the third 
of its kind presented by Gandhiji to Government, and 


whilst many of the breaches mentioned were fresh, 
most of the unfulfilled obligations were being brought 
to the notice of the Government, ever since the first 
charge Sheet was submitted in Aprile And this was 
over and above the charge sheets presented by Congress 
leaders in different provinces. For instance in Bihar 
Babu Rajendraprasad has -been trying all these months 
to get relief in innumerable matters bn some of which 
he got it only last week! Some seven Satyagrahi 
prisoners who should have been released in March 
were released on the 30th July, after repeated 
representations by Babu Rajendraprasad, their due 
date of release being 7th August! But it is not my 
purpose here to recite chapter and verse the way in 
which Gandhiji’s patience was being crushed out by 
slow degrees. 
The Latest Developments 

The reader will have already read in the daily 
press the recent telegraphic communication between 
Gandhiji and Government, also published in this issue, 
Let him not be impatient with Gandhiji for this very 
difficult exercise in self-restraint. Let him on the 
contrary rejoice in a fresh object lesson in non-violence. 
If he carefully studies the correspondence published in 
the last and the current issue, he will be irresistibly 
reminded of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s description of the 
Englishman abroad. He instinctively starts with the 
concrete, and may or may not arrive at the abstract. 


He hates anything going by the name of an abstract 
duty or abstract right. His own way must be the 
right way for all, and hence he has nothing but 
‘indignation for individuals or nations moved by ideas.’ 
‘Constitution’ so dear to him at home leaves him 
cold abroad, or rather it makes him very warm—not 
“warm with zeal but with irritation’! Irritation is 
what one finds stamped in every line of Governmental 
correspondence since July, because the very idea of 
arbitration goes against the ruling Englishman’s grain. 
But as Mr, Dickinson has pointed out, in spite of his 
difficulty in seeing another man’s point of view, 
when the Englishman does see it, he respects it. The 
third Simla visit is nothing but a last appeal to the 
same Englishman’s fair-mindedness and a supreme 
effort to convert him by the opposite of indignation. 
Missing Links 

Therefore nothing but the most strictly “relevant” 
correspondence could be reproduced ia the last week’s 
issue. But the reader must have noticed certain 
hiatuses which, though not quite indispensable, present 
the thing rather incompletely, and I have endeavoured 
to provide this week the missing links in the chain. 
The numbers given to the letters and telegrams will 
indicate their context. Thus since the beginning of 
July, the necessity for an arbitration board has been 
daily growing upon Gandhiji; he finds himself “inundated 
with complaints’® of breaches (No, 17 b) and 
pointedly draws Mr. Emerson’s attention to evil fore- 
bodings on the horizan which make an arbitration 
board imperative. The letter is dated July 5, practically 
the same time when Mr. Emerson, after a long silence, 
was making up his mind to reject the suggestion for 


an arbitration board. Nos. 18 a to 18 e show the 
events which led up to the second visit to Simla on 


receipt of that disappointing letter from’Mr. Emerson 
(No, 18). No correspondence could be complete without 
the telegrams containing that pathetic appeal —“ Could 
you please guide me?”-—to the Viceroy, and 
and the latter’s quick response. But when faced with 
the real issue, the Simla gods frowned disconcertingly, 
and hence Gandhiji’s letter to the Viceroy conveying 
to him his sadness over the disappointing Simla visit 
(No. 21). The formal invitation to the Federal Structure 
Committee was issued on the 20th (No. 2U a), and 
in the several letters that follow, the reader will notice 
how Gandhiji is hoping against hope. During the 
final crisis a mere expression of desire on the Viceroy’s 
part that no precipitate action may be taken elicits 
a cordial assurance from Gandhiji (No. 26 a), who is 
left ultimately cold by expressions of sympathy which 
are belied by the actual events. ‘M. D. 


More Correspondence 
No. 17 a 


Proposed invitation to Federal Structure 
Committee 
Sir Ernest Hotsgn’s letter 
Mahabaleshwar, 30th June 1931: 
I have been asked by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to ascertain privately, before an official invitation is 
addressed to you, whether you are willing to serve on 
the Federal Structure Committe of the Round Table 
Conference in London from the 5th September next. 
Will you kindly let me have your reply as soon as 
possible, and in the meanwhile treat this communi- 
cation as strictly confidential ? 


No. 17 b 


Inundated with Complaints 


Gandhiji’s letter to Sir Ernest Hotson, 
Borsad, 3rd July: 

I thank you for your letter of the 30th ult, which 
was redirected to me at Borsad. I would gladly serve 
on the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, if the way is open for me to sail for 
England in time. Will you please inform: His Excell- 
ency the Viceroy, that the workimg of the Delhi Settlement 
is causing me great anxiety and is taking up praxti- 
cally the whole of my time to the exclusion of many 
other important things I would gladly attend to 
if I wasfree? I am inundated with complaints from 
fellow-workers, which go to show that the Settlement is 
. not being satisfactorily implemented by local officials. 
I shall treat this correspondence as confidential. 


No. 17 ¢ 
Arbitration Board the Only Remedy 


Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad, 
July 5th 1931: 


Assuming that you are getting Young India, 
I am not sending you copies containing special 
reference to acts of provincial governments in breach 
of the Settlement. It gave me joy to read in the 
newspapers today, that’ the two confidential letters 
addressed to Taluqdars by the Dy. Commissioner, Rae 
Bareli, had been withdrawn. But that, good as it is, 
is surely not enough. Wholesale gageing of 
Congressmen, their arrests, hundreds of notices on 
Kisans_ bode ill, and make me extremely nervous as 
to the situation. These ill omens are enforced by bad 
news from the provinces. Some of these matters I 
have brought to your notice. I am not feeling much 
better here either, though I am putting off the agony 
by exercising the greatest patience, and continually 
seeing local officials. I do not know whether you can 
help to improve the situation. The only remedy I can 
think of is the appointment of the Arbitration Board 
I have proposed. There is such an accumulation of 
matters to be decided, 


No. 18 a 
‘Could You Guide Me 7?’ 


Gandhiji’s telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated Bombay, 9th July, 1931: 


My message conveyed through His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay has told you of my difficulty 


to Gandhiji, dated 


dated 
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about attending Federal Structure Committee owing 
continuing breaches of Settlement by several provincial 
authorities. Working Committee is considering reso- 
lution to the effect, that if relief cannot be obtained, 
Congress should give up hope of being represented ai 
Round Table Conference. When we met, you were good 
enough to tell me that I should approach you when I 
was in difficulty. Could you please guide me ? 
No. 18 b 
‘Can I Help in any Way?’ 

Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
6th July: 

I have just heard from the Governor of Bombay 
giving your reply to my enquiry, as to whether you can 
serve on the Federal Structure Committee, and I 
am very glad to hear, that you hope to be able to go. 

I quite understand your difficulties, but am _ sure 
they must be got over, for as I have often told you, 
I think it really essential that you should go. 

If I can help in any way, please let me know. 

No. 18 c 

Gandhiji’s telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated Bombay, July 10: 

Received this morning your letter sixth instant for 
which I thank you. Your offer of help gives hope 
and encouragement. I did not know, that I would have 
to seek it so soon as I had to, as per my telegram of 
last night. May I expect reply to-morrow Saturdsy ? 

No. 18 d 
Viceroy Suggests Personal Discussion 


Mr. Maxwell’s letter conveying H. E. Viceroy’s 
message, dated 11th July 1931: 

His Excellency the Viceroy has telegraphed to 
His Excellency the Governor, asking that the following 
message may be communicated to you: 

Begins 

“Many thanks for your telegram of the 9th. You 
will understand, that in the absence of specific infor- 
mation regarding the alleged breaches of the Settlement 
by Government, it is not possible for me to propose 
particular remedies. I suggest, that as on previous 
occasions, when difficulties have arisen, the best 
course is a personal discussion of mutual complaints. 
I should be very glad to see you, if you could visit 
Simla, and to arrange for detailed discussion between 
you and Emerson. In the meantime you will no 
doubt agree with me, that it is undesirable that 
anything should be published by either side, which 
might make it more difficult to obtain a solution for 
the existing difficulties.”’ 


No. 18 e 
Summons obeyed 

Gandhiji’s telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated Bombay 12th July: 

Deeply grateful for wire received last night, I 
propose leave for Simla Monday Frontier Mail unless 
I hear to tbe contrary. Reaching Surat Monday 
morning, 

No. 20 a 
Formal Invitation 

Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
20th July 1931: 

You are aware, that in the communique, which was 
published on 29th May, it was anvounced, that 
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His Majesty’s Government had decided to invite the 
Federal Structure Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference to reassemble in’ London on September 
Sth next. I am now requested by the Prime Minister 
to invite you to attend as a menber of this Committee, 
and also as a member of the full Conference, when it 
resumes its work at a later date. I should be glad to 
learn as soon as possible, whether you will find it 
convenient to accept this invitation. 


No. 21 a 
Private and Personal 


Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
23rd July 1931: 


Thank you very much for your letter of July 2lIst, 
and let me say, that while I cannot accept as justified 
in fact the reasons you give for your present inability 
to intimate your acceptance of the invitations, I do 
hope, that after our talks the apprehensions you now 
feel will disappear, and that you will be able to go to 
England as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee and of the full Conference. 


No. 26 a 
No Action without Informing You 


Gandhiji’s telegram to Mr. Emerson, dated July 
25, 1931: 


Thanks your telegram just received. Letter 23rd not 
yet received. Pray assure His Excellency no 
precipitate action wiil be taken and none without 
first informing him. Yesterday’s letter to the Collector 
was written when I saw no escapé from unbearable 
situation. 


No. 26 b 
In Communication with Bombay Government 


Mr, Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji dated Simla, 
23rd July, 1931: 


I did not receive your letter of the 22nd of July, 
enclosing a telegram from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
until nearly 7 p. m. that evening, when I found it 
waiting for me at the United Service Club on my 
return from office. This is why I was unable to let 
vou have a reply before you left Simla. 


2. The Government of India are in communication 
with the Government of Bombay in regard to the 
contents of the telegram enclosed with your letter and 
of two other telegrams you handed over to me while 
in Simla. 


3. You ask, whether it is open to you to make 
public use of these telegrams and also communications 
that have passed between you and me, “The 
Government of India can, of course, raise no objection 
to the public use of telegrams that have passed between 
yourself and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. So far as 
communications between yourself and me are concerned, 
I presume you refer to communications relating to 
present conditions in Gujarat. So far as I can 
recollect, there is no Written correspondence on the 
subject, as I have not previously had occasion to 
write to you about it. If you have any particular 
communication in mind which I have overlooked, 
will you kindly let me know ? 


—————.. 


T h Last Act 
1 
‘My Position’ 
Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, dated Ahmedabad, 
Zlst August: 


I see so many rumours supposed to be 


authoritative. The last one compels an explanation. 
It says, that the publication of the charge-sheet has 
upset Government, and is likely to prevent the grant of 
an inquiry reported to be under contemplation. This 
presupposes some indiscretion or discourtesy on my 
part. I have endeavoured scrupulously to avoid both. 
The charge-sheet was part of the relevant corres. 
pondence, and was referted to in your letter of 31st 
July and Mr. Emerson’s letter of 30th July published 
from Simla, Hence I considered it necessary to 
publish it. 

SirT. B. Sapru, Sr. Jayakar and other friends are 
asking me to state my position. I have done so to 
them, but I feel, that in justice to you and to the 
cause I represent, I must make my position as clear 
as I can to you personally. I contend, that the 
appointment of an impartial tribunal is implicit in 
the Settlement in the event of differences arising 
between Government and the Congress regarding the 
interpretation of the Settlement or ifs working in 
practice. 

I have been prepared, as I am now, to waive 
such inquiry, if by a quiet personal discussion or 
some such iaformal means, reasonable _ satisfaction 
is given to the Congress. I am most anxious to 
avoid a breach on the side issues or misunderstand- 
ings, and am therefore prepared even to proceed 
to Simla, if you think discussion necessary. Am 
withholding the publication of this pending your 
reply. 

2 
Viceroy’s Reply 
The Viceroy’s telegram to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 


22nd August: 


Your telegram of 21st August. If you consider 


that further discussion will help to remove your 
difficulties, I shall be glad to hear from you, 
informing me what day you will arrive ic Simla. 


3 
‘Take Burden on My Shoulders’ 


Gandhiji’s telegram to H. E, the Viceroy dated 
Ahmedabad, 23rd August: 

‘Thanks for your wire. As I want to leave 
nothing undone, therefore, though I have no difficulties 
not known to you, and though my wire left with you 
the decision regarding the desirability of personal 
discussion, I gladly take the burden upon my shoulders, 
and am leaving for Simla to-night reaching there 
on ‘Tuesday. I am inviting the President of the 
Working Committee, Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru and 
Abdul Gaffar Khan to be with me during my_ stay 
in Simla. As matters somehow or other leak 
out, almost invariably in a garbled form, creating 
misunderstandings, it seems to me necessary in the 
public interest to publish the wires recently 
exchanged. I am, therefore, handing them to the 
press.” 
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Mills and Labour 
(By M, K. Ganvut) 

The Congress lives for the labourer, and for the 
capitalist in so far as the latter subserves the former’s 
purpose, Therefore the Congress is in alliance with 
the mill-owners in the matter ef boycott of foreign 
cloth, only because boycott is calculated to benefit 
tHe labourer and the vast mass of consumers in 
the very near future. The alliance is voluntary and 
capable of being broken up at the option of either 
party. It can be and will be broken up when the 
mills find it profitless. It may and must be broken 
up by the Congress if it injures Khadi, or if it injures 
or exploits the labourer, or if {t exploits the consumer. 
Khadi may suffer tamporary check as perbaps it has. 
The consumer may, fora year or two but no longer, 
pay a protection duty by way of higher prices, not for 
the higher profit of the shareholders but for the 
economic working of mills. But the Congress can 
never allow the labourer to be exploited. In other 
words, his positidn must not be worse than before the 
boycott. On the contrary, the alliance imposes a 
greater duty upon the Congress of seeing that the 
labourer’s position is all the better for it. The 
Congress has to ascertain the condition of the 
labourers oi a particular mill before it enters into any 
contract with it. 


It was because the Working Committee realised 
this special obligatiof, that it passed the following 
resolution at its last meeting:— 


“The Working Committee draws the attention 
of owners and ntanagere of mills, especially those 
recognised by the Congress, to the resolution of 
the Working Committee dated July 10th 1931, 
and draws further attention to the fact, that the 
Working Committee has received complaints 
about the treatment of textile labourers and the 
growing discontent amongst them, as also of 
proposed reduction of wages in some mills. 

“The Committee hopes, that the owners and 
managers will remove all causes of di§content. 
The Working Committee believes, that representing, 
as the Congress does predominantly, interests 
of millions of agricultural and industrial workers, 
any recognition by the Congress of the mills will 
be inconsistent wiih the claim, wherever there is 
previous justification for such complaints.” 


Among the private resolutions referred to the 
Committee by the A. I. C. C. at its last session was 
one referring to mill workers. It was a drastic 
resolution. 
said to have threatened a cut in the wages. The 
Working Committee therefore passed the foregoing 
mild resolution, It enunciates its: policy and duty in 
the matter. It constitutes an assurance to the labourers, 
that the Congress will never be party to any injury 10 
labour, and it is a notice to the mill-ownegs of the 
Congress policy regarding labour, It must not on any 
account be treated as a threat of any kind whatsoever. 
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It should be as much the mill-owners’ interest as that of 
the Congress to guard the well-being of labour. the 
peaceful road to Swaraj lies through a co-ordinagion, 
not antagonism, of all national effort. And this 
co-ordination must move towards one grand 
consummation— Freedom of Labour, whether on the field 
or in the factory. 

[ Here is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of 10th July, referred to above: 

“The Working Committee is of opinion, that 
the Textile Mills Exemption Committee should 
endeavour, wherever possible and necessary, to pre- 
vent by amicable arrangement any penalisation of 
victimisation of labour in the mills which have 
signed the Congress declaration, and to help in 


the bettering of labour conditions in these mills.” 
bd ¥. £4 


Notes 
The Congress Flag 
It was but meet, that the All India Congress 
Committee adopted a flag by the followizg resolution 
almost unanimously passed:— 

“The National Flag shall be three coloured, 
horizontally arranged as before, but the colours 
shall be saffron, white and green, in the order 
stated here from top to bsttom, with the spinning 
wheel in dark blue in the centre of the white 
stripe; it being understood that the colours have 
no communal significance, but that saffron shall 
represent courage and sacrifice, white peace and 
truth, and green shall represent faith and 
chivalry, and the spinning wheel the hope of the 
masses. The proportions of the flag should be 
fly to hoist as three to two.” 


It should be remembered, that the white, green, and 
red tri-colour flag was never authoritatively adopted 
by the Congress. It was conceived by me, and I had 
certainly given it a communal meaning. It was in- 
tended to represent communal unity. “The Sikhs protested 
and demanded their colour. Consequently a Committee 
was appointed. lt collected valuable evidence and 
made useful recommendations. And now we have 
a flag, which has been authoritatively robbed of any 
communal meaning, and has a definite meaning assigned 
to each colour. The red has been replaced by saffron 
colour, and is put first purely from the artistic standpoint. 
White has been put between saffron and green in order 
to heighten the effect, and to show off the whole flag 
to advantage. The wheel is to be shown on the 
white strip in blue black. There can be no’ doubt 
that this is an improvement. It is a matter of great 
joy that the wheel has been retained as ‘the hope of 
the masses’. It has proved itself as such. Where— 
ver it has gone, it has brought happiness, and banished 
pauperism. It is now the duty of Congress workers 
to explain the meaning of the nitional flag, and let 
me hope, that we shall translate the full meaning 
into our own lives. No doubt it will be defended 
with our lives, but the true defence will consist in 
assimilating the qualities represented by the colours 
and giving the spinning wheel a place in every home, 
Then we shall need no picketing of foreign cloth. 


If we will die for the flag, let us first learn to live 
for it. 
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To the Parsis 


fe sine aes 4 k ee aa 
bs co a oi y seven injuries inflicted 
nfuriated projectiles,—what 
thay were I d0 not. kow. This haprenel, wh 
: : ing picketed, and Sr, Abid Ali was 
ae aie 
: sted Parsis and to the great Parsi 
philanthropists and reformers. To the interested liquor 
dealers and their friends I say: My Sympathy is with 
you as with forsign cloth dealers. My sympathy 
compels me to warn both against your trade. Both 
the trades must go for the sake of the poor. And 
you cannot keep up either by hooliganism. Parsis 
are surely shrewd enough to recognise th?s fact, and 
are resourceful to find out some other calling. To the 
philanthropists I say: You have a brilliant recoid of 
philanthropy before you. Will you not add to your 
record by taking in hand the Parsi dealers in liquor 
and put them on to some honourable occupation? No 
philanthropy can possib'y be compared to the one I 
am suggesting. What can be nobler than that your 
riches are utilised for ridding the nation of the soul- 
destroying curse of drink ? 
Trials by Jury 
A correspondent reminds me, that the A. I. C. C. 
has omitted from its recital of fundamental rights that 
of trial by jury. I do not know the mind of the 
other members. Personally I would have resisted the 
inclusion, I am unconvinced of the advantages of 
jury trials over those by judges. In coming to a correct 
decision, we must not be obsessed by our unfortunate 
experience of the judiciary here, which in political 
trials has bean found to be notoriously partial to the 
Government. At the right moment juries have been 
found to fail even in England. When passions are 
roused, juries are affected by them and give perverse 
verdicts. Nor need we assume that they err always 
on the side of leniency, I have known juries finding 
prisoners guilty in the face of evidence and even 
judge’s summing up to the contrary. We must not 
slavishly copy all that is English. In matters where 
absclute impastiality, calmness and ability to sift 
evidence and understand human nature are required, we 
may not replace trained judges by untrained men 
brought together by chance. What we must aim at 
is an incorruptible, impartial and able judiciary right 
from the bottom. I regard village panchayats as an 
institution by itself, But thanks to the degradation of 
the caste system and the evil influence of the present 
system of Government and the growing illiteracy of 
the masses, this ancient and noble institution has fallev 
into desuetude, and where it has not, it has lost its 
former purity and hold. It must, however, be revived 
at any cost, if the villages are not to be ruined. 
Bogus Provident Companies 
Complaints about these companies still continue, 
which shows, that the warning issued by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel has not had its full effect upon 
these companies. And some of them have even the 
audacity to threaten proceedings against the officials 
of the Vigilance Society established in Ahmedabad. 
Some of them offer most extravagant and tempting 
terms, that could never be fulfilled, and yet those who 
are in a hurry to be rich do not mind running into 
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these traps. Unfortunately these companies trade 


upon the gullibility of poor peasants, whom they see 
only once, namely at the time of collecting .he fee, 
A correspondent asks how he is to distinguish 
between @ sound company from a bogus one. I 
would say: “Shun them all. Da not run afte: these 
tempting offers. But if you cannot help subscribing 
to one of these companies, refer to the Vigilance 
Society and abide by its advice.” The society has 
only honorary members. It has come into being 
purely from philanthropic motives, and for the purpose 
of saving poor people from avoidable: losses. 


A Swadeshi Philanthropic Company 


The Swadeshi Electric Clock Manufacturing 
Company has its workshop in Shastri Hall, Grant 
Road. Some days ago I had the pleasure of visiting 
this workshop in Jamnalalji’s company. Satish Babu 
of Khadi Pratishthan was also with me at the time. 
But as he is an expert in these matters, I asked him 
to visit the works again, and give me his own 
impressions, which he has done. He speaks higbly of 
the possibilities of this enterprise. It owes its 
origin to the educational activities of the Tilak 
Rashtriya Pathshala of Nipani, a national school in 
Karnatak. The school was established during the 
non-cooperation days of 1921. Industrial education 
was part of its syllabus. In Sr.M. D. Joshi, a 
life member, the school had a technical expert of 
great ability. Tithe management therefore wanted him 
to take regular training, aod he took the engineering 
course and stood first in the final examination. 
Then he served as an apprentice in the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway Parel workshop, and then in the Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyards. During all this time he devoted 
his spare time to experiments in the manufacture of 
electric clocks. The upshot of all these labours saw 
the present concern which became possible through 
the voluntary support of Sardar Daji Saheb Patwardhan 
of Poona, He lent Rs. 20,000 as capital to the company 
without any interest, and without even requiring 
any security. Its directors are /J?rincipal Limaye 
of the Tilak Mahavidyalaya, Poona, Dr. R. N. Datar, 
Sr. Joshi and Sr, Naravane. These directors get 
no remuneration. The whole concern is based on 
the principle of self-sacrifice. It gives technical . 
educatjon to Students from national schools. If there 
are any profits, they are to be devoted to the 
advancement of education. The company sold clocks 
for nearly Rs. 15,000 last year, and they are said to 
have given perfect satisfaction. The mechanism of 
these clocks is original and patented. ‘“ Every part 
of the machine is manufactured and other processes 
completed in the workshop.” These clocks are 
designed not for the use of individuals but for offices, 
factories and public institutions, which require a 
number of clocks fitted in the same building. They 
require no winding, and all the clocks in one circuil 
show exactly the same _ time. There are six 
students already working in the workshop from the 
Nipani school. But I must not give any more space 
to a description of this enterprise. I invite those 
who are interested in genuine Swadeshi enterprises fo 
visit the institution, and study its working. 


M. K. G. 
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Hindustani Seva Dal Rules 
(as passed by the Working Committe? 


Whereas the Working Committe has resolved, that 
the Hiadustani Seva Dal shatl be the central volunteer 
the Congress, and has defined its 
functions, and laid down the conditions under which 
volanteer corps may be recognised, the follawing 
further rules are framed and sanctioned by the 
Committee tor the control of the Seva Dal, and the 
proper organisation of Congress volunteers : 

1. The work of the Hindustani Seva Dal shall be 
done by a Central Board consisting of the Member.in- 
charge, the Organising Secretary and three others to 
be nominated by the Working Committee. The 
Member-in-charge shall be the Chairman, and the 
Organising Secretary the secretary of this Board. 


2. The Working Committee shall nominate, on the 
recommendation of the Central Volunteer Board, a 
Teaching and Examining Board of five persons. This 
Board shall arrange for the training and instruction 
of volunteers and officers, and for the issue of 
certificates. 

3. There shall be four grades of certificates: 

(i) For volunteers, 

(ii) For instructors, 

Gii) For junior officers, and 
(iv) For senior officers, 

4. The Central Board shall arrange for the 
examination of and the issue of certificates to all 
persons qualified to receive them. The examination 
may take place at the headquarters of the Provincial 
Congress Committee or of the volunteer units in the 
province, the expenses in either case being borne by 
the Provincial Congress Commiitee. For examination 
at the headquarters of the Dal, thare shall be paid a 
fee of Re 1/- for each officer or instructor to be 
examined. 
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5. No one can be appoiated officsar, who cannot 
produce a certificate of service for at least one year 
as a volunteer or worker in some province and in 
some Congress organization, and has not passed the 
examinations prescribed by the Central Board. 


6. A ‘volunteer’ or ‘sainik’ shall mean any one, 
male or female, of the age of 18 and over but not 
older than 45, who has signed the pledge given in 
rule 7 below, and is a member of a primary Congress 
organisation, and is capable of performing the 
following sevices: 

(i) To work for the Congress programme, 

(ii) To keep order at meetings, 

(iii) To regulate processions, 

(iv) To render first aid, 

(v) To serve Congress delegates, guests etc., 

(v?) To keep watch by day or night, 
and such other work as 
officer-in-charge. 

7. The following shall be the pledge to be signed 
by every volunteer: 
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may be entrusted by the 


I, ..., a Congress volunteer, solemnly pledge 
myself to Strive for the attainment of Purna Swaraj 
by peaceful anid legitimate means. 


“T shall obey the orders of my superior officers 
faithfully and to the best of my ability. 
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‘““T shall endeavour to the best of my ahility to 
promote peace and good will among all classes and 
communities of India. 

“T shall not expect any payment or compensation 
for my service or for the consequences of such 
service. 

‘“T shall undergo such training as may be given to 
me by the Congress authoritfes.” 

8. Any volunteer or officer, not conforming to the 
discipline of his or her organisation, or not carrying 
out the policy and programme 2f the Congress, shall 
be liable to dismissal by the organisation to which he 
or she belongs. 

9. No officer, or member of a Congress volunteer 
organisation on the active list shall as such take paut 
in the party politics of Congress organisations. 

10, No volunteer shall belong to any communal 
organisation or to any other political organisation. 

11, The Central Board shall have the power to 
frame bye-laws not inconsistent with the foregoing 
and for matters not covered hereby, provided that 
these bye-laws shall be submitted to the Worlang 
Committee at its first meeting after the passing of 
the bye-laws, and be liable to be altered, amended or 
repealed. 

[11 (a) Transitory Provision. Till such time 
as the Working Committee appoints the additional 
members of the Central Board and the Teaching and 
Examining Board, the Member-in-charge and the 
Organising Secretary shall constitute the Central 
Board, and shall arrange for the teaching and examina- 
tion of volunteers, instructors and officers and for 
the issue of certificates. | 


12. Provincial Congress Committees shall exercise 
control over their volunteer corps, subject to the 
general supervision of the Central Board in regard to 
training and technique of organisation. 

13. Provincial Congress Committees may train, 
wherever possible, boys and girls below 18 and 
organise them in groups as follows: 
41012 Balaks 
a oe keto Kumars 


14. The above rules shall not prevent Congress 
Committees from organising sevaks, especially for the 
purpose of picketing or other Congress activities. 
Such sevaks shall sign the pledge given above, and 
shall be give such training as is necessary for the 
performance of their duties. 

15. Nothing in the foregoing rules shall affect the 
general powers of supervision and control of the 
Working Committee. 

The Working Committee also passed the fcllowing 
resolution: “Provincial Congress Committees shall 
form women’s volunteer corps subject to these rules, 
in so far as they may be applicable; and in so far 
as a central women’s organisation is concerned, the 
Member-in-charge and the Organising Secretary are 


called upon to produce a scheme at the next meeting 
of the Working Committee,” 


Balikas 
Kumarikas 


Between ages 


To Correspondents 


All letters meant for Young India, Navajivan 
or the Navajivan Press should be addressed to 
Post Box No. 13, failing which they are likely to 


Miscarry, Manager, Young India 
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Cattle in Ancient India 


(By Vausr Govinvst Desat) 

In M'Crindle’s last collection of classical texts 
relating to India, there are some interesting references 
to the condition of cattle in ancient India. One of 
these occurs in the Natural History of Pliny the 
elder, that voracious reader, who used to have at hand 
some one to read to him even when hé was at meals 
or was travelling. He writes ( Book VIIlI..c. 70 ): 

“It is stated that the oxen of India are the height 


of camels, and that their horns are 4 feet from each 
other (at the tips ).’ 


Making more than a generous allowance for the 
grain of salt with which we have to take traveller’s 
tales, we are perfectly entitled to infer from this, that 
our people bred magnificent cattle 2,000 years ago. 
And naturally they were very proud of them, I am 
not aware if the Amritmahal cattle for instance have 
any place in the gorgeous procession taken out now.a- 
days in Mysowe State on the Vijayadashami day. 
But we are told in Strabo’s Geography (XV. i. 69), 
that yokes of oxen were taken in procession in ancient 
times as well as elephants and four-horsed chariots. 

Alexander the Great would seem to have been 
impressed with the quality of our cattle, and if we 
care to believe the Itinerarium Alexandn M., said to 
have been writen by Julius Valerius for the guidance 
of Constantine’s son in the war against Shabpur of 
Persia, he captured 2,30,000 oxen, and resolved to 
send them into Macedonia to cultivate his own fields 
(Chapter 105)! 

Lastly, in those days the Indians, princes as well 
as peasants, were as deeply interested in ox racing 
as modern Englishmen are in the Derby. In his 
History of Animals, which was regarded as a standard 
work on zoology, Aelian, who flourished in the second 
century after Christ, writes (XV. 24): 

“The Indians. make much ado also about the oxen 
that run fast; and both the king himself and many 
of the greatest nobles take contending views of their 
swiftness, and make bets in gold and silver, and think 
it no disgrace to stake their money on these animals. 
They yoke them in chariots, and incur hazard on the 
chance of victory. The horses that are yoked to the 
car run in the middle with an ox on each side, and 
one of these wheels sharp round the turning post and 
must run thirty stadia*. The oxen run at ‘a pace 
equal to that of the horses, and you could not decide 
which was the fleeter, the ox or the horse. And if 
the king has laid a wager on his own oxen with any 
one, he becomes so excited over the contest that he 
follows in his chariot to instigate the driver to speed 
faster. The drivér again pricks the horses with the 
goad till the blood streams, but he keeps his hand off 
the oxen, for they run without needing the goad. Andto 
such a pitch does the emulation in the match between 
the oxen rise, that not only do the rich and the owners 
of the oxen lay heavy bets upon them, but even the 
spectators, justas Idomeneus the Cretan and the Locrian 
Ajax are represented in Homer betting against each 
other. There are in India oxen of another kind, and 
these look like very big goats. These are yoked to- 
gether and run very fast, being not inferior in speed 
to the horses of the Getae.’ 

+ * The Olympic stadium was equal to 6063 English feet, Thirty 
stadia therefore amount to legs than 3} miles, 
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There is Strong feeling in the country against 
Indian princes for their sins of commission and 
omission, but it would not be half as strong if they 
did something, no matter how little, to justify their 
proud title of Go-brahmana-pratipala by keeping cows 
and patronising learning and social service. 

[The reader must not run away with the idea 
that here there is any desire to revive the alleged 
ancient cruel form of racing. And since this article 
is intended to apply to all princes, the word ‘ go’, must 
mean all cattle wealth, and Brahman must mean the 
wealth of true knowledge. M. K. G. | 


A National Celebration 


The National Opium-Suppression Commission of 
China celebrated a unique occasion in the nation’s 
history on the 3rd of June, viz., the 92nd anniversary 
of the confiscation and destruction of the historic 
cargo of opium imported in 1839 into China by 
British merchants at Canton, The “Chinese Nation” 
for June contains a moving account of the celebration, 
and has a lesson for our nation, which has yet to 
destroy millions of yards:of foreign cloth and millions 
of gallons of liquor. But before I reproduce the 
account, I shall give in brief a history of the opium 
trade in China, 

“ Opium,” says the writer of the article on opium 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, “was originally used” 
in China, “as a medicine, the introduction of opium 
smoking being assigned to the 17th century. . - + 
The first edict prohibiting opium-smoking wat issued 
by the emperor Yung Cheng in 1729. Up to that date 
the amount imported did not exceed 200 chests, and 
was usually brought from India by junks as a return 
cargo. In the year 1757 the monopoly of opium 
cultivation in India passed into the hands of the East 
India Company through the victory of Clive at Plassey. 
Up to 1773 the trade with China had been in the 
hands of the Portuguese, but in that year the East 
India Company took the trade under their own charge, 
and in 1776 the annual export reached 1,000 chests, 
and 5,054 chests in 1790." Opium smoking had been 
again and again prohibited by now, but in 1796 the 
import of foreign opium was declared illegal. But the 
measure had no effect on the greedy both British and 
Indian traders who did not mind getting rich at the 
cost of demeralising a nation. “Although the 
importation was forbidden by the Chinese imperial 
authorities in 1796, and opium smoking punished with 
severe penalties (ultimately increased to transportation and 
death),” saysthe writer of the article in the Encylopaedia 
Brittanica, “the trade continued and had increased 
during 1820-1830 to 16,877 chests per annum, The trade 
was contraband, and the opium was bought by the 
Chinese from depot ships at the ports. Up to 1839 ‘no 
effort was made to stop the trade, but in that — 
the emperor Tao-Kwang sent a Commissioner Lin 
Tsze-su to Canton to put down the traffic. Lin issued 
a proclamation threatening hostile measures, if the 
British opium ships serving as depots were not sent 
away. The demand for removal not being complied 
with, 20,291 chests of opium (of 149} Ibs. each), 
valued at £ 2,000,000, were destroyed by the Chinese 
Commissioner Lin; but still the British sought to 
smuggle cargoes on shore, and some _ outrages 


committed on both sides led to an open war, which 
was ended by the treaty of Nanking in 1842, The 
importation of opium continued, and was legalised 
in 1858, From that time, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Chinese Government, the exportation of opium 
from India to China continued increasing from 52,925 
Piculs (of 133 1/3 Ibs.) in 1850 to 96,839 piculs in 
1880.” The demoralisation was complete, so much 
So that opium cultivation in China itself increased 
rapidly, and the amount produced in China in 1906 
was estimated at 330,000 piculs. The evil grew so 
acute and wide-spread, that it represented to the 
country an annual loss of 856,250,000 taels (a tael 
equals 3 shillings), and the Chinese Government 
decided in 1906 to put an end to the use of the drug 
Within ten years, and issued an edict on the 20th of 
September 1906, forbidding the consumption of opium 
and the cultivation of poppy. As an_ indication of 
their earnestness of purpose, the Government allowed 
officials a period-of six months in which to break off the 
use of opium under heavy penalties if they failed to do 


so. This met with a ‘response from the British. 


Government who “ made an offer in 1907 to reduce 
the export of Indian opium to countries beyond the 
seas by 5,100 chests, i. e., 1/10th of the amount annually 
taken by China, each year until the year 1910, and 
that if during these three years the Chinese Govern- 
ment had carried out its arrangements for propor- 
tionally diminishing the production and consumption 
of opium in China, the Brith Government were 
Prepared to continue the same rate of reduction, so 


that the export of Indian opium to China would 
cease in ten years,” 


That in brief is the history of the opium trade in 
China, It does not mean that opium cultivation or 
import is now extinct. “In spite of the tireless 
effort of the National Government, eradication of the 
evil has been far from successful,” said Dr, I. Heng 
Lin, who presided over the meeting held to celebrate 
the 92nd anniversary of Lin’s heroic action. “ Failure 
is attributed to three causes, internecine strife, unequal 
treaties, and foreign concessions. The first prevents 
the law from reaching remote territories, the second 
conduces to smuggling by foreigners enjoying extra- 
territoriality, while the concession harbours these 
traffickers. In order to complete this task, Dr. Lia 
concluded, these three obstacles must be removed 
through the cooperation of the entire people.’ 

It is to stimulate this co-operation, that Commis- 
sioner Lin’s heroism of 1839 is being celebrated 
everywhere and for the last 92 years. Commissioner 
Lin had proceeded ina thorough manner. ‘ His course,’ 
says the historian Morse, ‘was clear as crystal. His 
one motive was to suppress the importation and 
consumption of opium. His first step was to 
seclude the entire foreign community, guilty and 
innocent together, and this he did to get into his 
Possession the opium which was then in Chinese 
waters but not yet sold, and to obtain guarantecs that 
no more should ever be introduced to replace it. 
- « » To the Chinese opium was the one reason for 
the war, and with a just cause, they expected fully 
the support of the Western world. In the famous 
letter written by Commissioner Lin to Queen Victoria, 
he betrayed no consciousness, that there had ever been 
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any other cause of dispute, or that the Queen’s. subjects 
had any grievance requiring to be redressed; opium 
was the sole subject treated, and the obligation 
imposed on the Queen’s Government to see to it, that 
none came in to poison the people of the inner land.” 

But to come to the report of the celebration in 
the “Chinese Nation.’”’ “In the observance of the 
day,” goes on the report, “the Nanking District 
Court held a bonfire of a vast quantity of opium seized 
recently, Over 7,000 ounces of opium and over 8,000 
sets of opium-smoking paraphernalia were publicly 
burnt in the court precincts in the presence of the 
National Opium-Suppression Commission and other 
party and Government organs. Reports received from 
other cities throughout the country state, that similar 
bonfires were held by the respective judicial organs. 
At Taiyuan over 7,000 ounces of opium were burnt, 
while at Peiping an even greater quantity—17,000 
ounces—was destroyed. More than 600,000 dollars 
worth of drugs went up in flames at Tientsin, and al- 
most as much was destroyed at Hangchow. Meetings 
commemorating the anniversary were held at Tsinap, 
Tsingtao and other places with equal fervour. An 
anti-opium exhibition was inaugurated on the same 
day at Nanking, and will continue for two weeks. 
It is sponsored by the National Opium-Suppression 
Commission. Models, pictures, and other instructive 
materials were displayed to the thousands who visited 
the exhibition. June 3 was also commemorated i 
Nanking by the opening of a branch hospital for 
opium addicts near the District Court. ‘There are over 
sixty wards for patients under the care of six 
experienced physicians.” 

We have no contraband foreign cloth and liquor 
to seize and burn, but so long as we have an inch 
of such cloth in onr possession and a bottle of the 
fiery liquid, we have enough material for having 
celebrations of the kind they have in China. Our 
bonfires were made not out of cloth seized but volun- 
tarily given and it is by the educative propaganda 
described at the end of the quotation cited above, that 
can produce that disgust which automatically sheds 
unclean things to be consigned to the flames. Let us 
also hope, that as India comes to her own, we may 
not have to celebrate 92 anniversaries but nineteen at 
the most,—our first big foreign cloth blaze was in 
1921, — before we are entirely rid of the evil. 
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Weekly Letter 


Sailing at Last 

l indicated in my last letter the mission of the 
Simla visit. In a sense the mission has been fulfilled, 
and Gandhiji has decided to go. It has been fulfilled 
in the sense that the obstacle in the way of his going 
to England. viz., the refusal of Governmeut to grant 
an inquiry on ore of the issues arising out of the 
Settlement, has been removed, and as he had made itt 
the acid test, he was bound in honour to decide to go. 

But in a larger sense the mission is unfulfilled. He is 
not leaving behird him a converted Englishman or 
C:vilian, nor a reassured nation breathing in peace and 
hope. For what has been conceded in Simla is not 
the fruit of a conversion, or even of a deep conviction. 
It has been wrested out of an unwilling heart and ur- 
willing hands. 

The meaning of what I am saying will be obvious 
from a perusal of the Government communique with 
its accompaniments, What they have granted might 
well have been given on the 13th of August. It 
might have been given after Dr. Sapru and Sjt. Jayakar 
cleared the immediate issue before sailing for London. 
It might bave beer given on the very day Gandhiji 
reached Simla ta ‘stoop to conquer’, and explained 
the position to Mr, Emerson, It might have been 
given on the day Gandhiji waited on the Viceroy on 
the 26th, so as to enable him to reach Bombay twenty- 
four hours before actually sailing for England. But no. 
Tlis patience was yet to be tried and tested, and not 
until the man in power realised that Gandhbiji would 
not leave without the acid test fulfjled, did th: man 
concede the demand. The concession thus lacks the 
grace of spontaneity. Ic is the shopk eper’s rather 
than the fairminded Englishman’s mentality that one 
finds revealed in the last Settlemenr. 

The accompaniments to the communique conceal a 
tale that I may not reveal today, but no one can 
miss the meaning underlying them. Is it not a pity 
that a document of peace should have as its accompani- 
ments documents containing references to war? But 
the refusal of Government to grant an inquiry on other 
outstanding issues could have no other result. The 
Congress was faced with a moral problem, If it 
waived an obviously inherent right in the interests of 
peace, it must not be understood to mean that it did 
so with a mental reservation. Tne Truce presupposes 
suspension of civil disubedience. If baving signed 
another document of peace, the Congress found itself later 
On faced with an inescapable duty to adopt the in. 
fallible path of suffering, when neither an inquiry nor 
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satisfaction could be obtained, would it not be charged 
with breach of faith ? It is to avoid that charge in the 
case of an unforeseen eventuality, that Gandhiji felt 
compelled to make the Congress position clear. 

An Obligation Fulfilled 

But the latest Settlement makes one thing clear. 
It will be remembered, that H. E. the Viceroy in his 
letter in reply to Ghandhiji’s last letter to him had 
reminded him, that the refusal of the Congress to be 
represented at the Round Table Conference “ involves 
the failure of one of the main objects which the 
Settlement was intended to secure.” Gandhiji was 
certainly aware of this, but the object could not 
be fulfilled until the conditions precedent were fulfilled. 
The first clause of the second Settlement contains an 
admission on behalf of Government, that if it was the 
duty of the Congress to fulfil one of the main objects 
of the Settlement, no less so was it the duty of 
Government. One may b2 thankful even for this tardy 
admission, and more thankful for the removal of the 
obsiacle in the way of the Congress. Once more 
the cause of truth and justice has triumphed, aud the 
Congress stands before the world fully vindicated and 
as the accredited representative of the people. 

The obstacle being removed, Gandhiji hastened to 
fulfil his obligatien, and the way in which it was done 
will, I think, be deeasured for alltime. It was close oa 
seven inthe evening when thelast document was signed 
and sealed. Therc was no motor vehicle available tor 
the journey down to Kalka, and even if everything else 
was propitious, Gandhiji would have barely three 
hours in Bombay before embarking. Friends had pressed. 
him, that even if the Simla mission was successful, he 
Should take the boat on tne 5th September. A week 
in India would have meant breathing time to settle or 
leave instructions for pending matters. A week in 
India would have left htm aod bfs companions some 
time to make preparations for a voyage and a stay 
abroad. But he brushed aside atl other considerations, 
and made a “dash for London” with the will and 
deiermipation with which he made the dash for 


Dandi. 
But I must correct myself, The march to Dandi 


was in no way sudden, unexpected or switt to be 
described as a ‘dasb.’ And the dash to London has a 
pathetic grandeur which the earlier event with all the 
exuberance of buoyancy and murth lacked. But each 
had a sacredness all its own. Without pursuing the 
Cumparison and cenirast, I shall say that the dasb tor 
London was the result of an overwhelming desire to 
fulfil an obligation as quickly as possibie, lest fresh 
obstacles should come in the way. 


How it Came About 

I had the proud privilege of witnessing the delibera- 
tions in Simla from day to day, and though I may not 
disclose the details, I may say that nothing could be 
happier than the forethought with which Gandhiji 
had decided to keep by his side his trusted colleagues. 
Without Pandit Jawaharlal, who had come there armed 
with full facts from the storm centre which is U. P., 
and without Khan Abdul Gaffar Kban who came from 
the Frontier Province where the situation is, if 
possible, even more delicate, and without, above all, 
the President Sardar who is responsible for the whole 
country, the deliberations would not have come to the 
successful fruition that they did. Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
alert intellect, quick to perceive the ins and outs of 
the bureaucrats’ ways, came into full play on the 
occasion, and Dr. Ansari’s presence was an unexpected 
godsend. Gandhiji thus goes to his new task fully 
armed with the loyal confidence of his colleagues. 
They might have asked him not to go, in view of the 
storm gathering a head in various places, and he would 
have obeyed without a word. [But all were agreed, that 
whatever other difficulties there might be, the ob:igation 
must be fulfilled, once the obstacle was removed. 


A Recollection 

Bound up with the menory of those three days iu 
Simla is a recollection which I must «hare with the 
reader. The crowds that followed him in the evenirg 
of the 27th from Firgrove to the station were not the 
curious or the passers hy, but the thousands who used to 
give him company in his prayers every evening. He 
had no time that day to attend the congregational 
prayer. The pilgrimage was his prayer. So the friends 
followed him. Among them were two whose acquain- 
_ tance I had made early morning that day. There was an 
urgent cable from London asking Gandhiji, if he would 
respond to the invitation from Lancashire, and Gandhiji had 
dictated his reply to it sometime before the four o’clock 
morning prayer. As son as I finished the prayer, I 
walked to the telegraph office to despatch the cable in 
reply, and as I was returning, having walked about 
three miles, I was followed by two boys who were 
trying to overtake me. ‘Is Mahatmaji going today?’ 
they asked impatiently. 1 explained to them the 
situation and asked their whereabouts. They had 
come for the morning prayers, had _ had their walk 
thereafter and were pow returning home. They had 
yet some two miles to go! 

“When did you get-up then ?’ 

“We got up at 2-30 a. m. and started from home 
at a quarter to three,’ said the younger enthusiasiically. 

*Do you pray regularly at home ?’ 

“Oh yes, we do. We do our sandhya morning 
and evening.’ 

*What school do you belong to?’ 

*I belong to the D. A. V. Schvol, Lahore and have 
come here during vacation.’ 

“H’m,’ said I, ‘I see, 1 see. That explains it. A 
boy of a Government school would hardly do this.’ 

"No,’ said the young friend in emphatic protest. 
“No, sir, any boy of my age would do it, no matter 
what school he belongs to. You do not know the 
young man of today.’ 

Well, I confess, I did not know, But I know him 
now, thanks to the little preceptors of that morning, 
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The older one was a student from the St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. He was silent, while the younger led 
tbe talk. 

The Wind of Righteousness | 

And among those that came for the prayers was 
another whose name I mu-t record with pride. She 
was Kumari Shyamkumari Nehru, the gifted daughter 
of Sjt.Shyamlal Nebro, and a niece of the late 
lamented Pandit Motilalji. She is a distinguished advocate 
of the Allahabad Bar, and perhaps the most distin 
guished amongst the few wo.nen advocates we have 
in India. One would have thought, that one possessing. 
that rare distinction would stand aloof from the 
common folk. No fear. She not only came and sat 
side by side with them to join the congregational 
prayer, but led it with enchanting music. She poured 
her whole heart into her song, and her naturally sweet 
voice stilled the crowds who heard her spellbound. 
One evening she sang a song of which the words were 
as beawiful as her voice. They have a meaning for 
every one of us for all time, but have a special 
meaning at the present juncture. Here is the refrain 
translated literally: 

“The boat is sure to sink without the wind of 
righteousness. Help me to fill the sail, oh Lord, with 
the wind of righteousness.” 

‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,’ said the Hebrew 


seer, and the Indian saint repeats the message in poetic 


language for all mankind. May England and India lay 
the message to heart on their joint voyage to the 
New Dispevsation. M. D. 


Satyagraha and Khadi 

From Mr. Richard Grege’s letter to Kakasaheb, I 
take the following: 

“Since Satyagraha seeks a unified society, it-may 
help us to understand how disunity is created and 
maintained by our rulers for their benefit. If all men 
were conscious of their own dignity and worth and 
jianer power, and of the worth of each other, then 
there would be no clas; divisions in society. Divisions 
and classes become possible because of cowardice 
and an inner sense or conviction of inferiority in the 
individual man, These factors are even more impor- 
tant for this purpose than lack of intelligence. If I 
am stupid, some clever exploiter can deceive me and 
impose a burden on me, but if I nevertheless have 
courage and consciousness of my power through 
Satyagraha, I can and will correct that wrong, and 
throw off the unfair burden as soon as I retlize it. 
The very clever exploiting rulers of mankind have. 
realized, that the way tO create and maintain divisions 
and classes is to create and manipulate schemes of 
social and psychological values and ranks, and to 
persuade every one to accept, join in and co-operate 
in the working of them. Money is one of these 
schemas of values, and social ranks and distinctions 
are another. External violence and its control is also 
extremely nseful in creating and maintaining the 
cruder forms of cowardive. Social rank plays upon 
more subtle fears and ambitions. By means of the 
control of external forces of violence (army and 
police ), cf the money system, and social gradations, 
the ruling class can get hold of and keep land and 
all other means of production and distribution, and 
manipulate all mankind to do their will, 
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“For some time I have thought, that the British 
ruling class use the king and court and_ titles of 
nobility very cleverly. Political theorists talk about 
the king being retained because he is a_ visible 
symbe! of the unity of the empire. I think he is 
retained as the most effective instrument of social 
flattery, by which the real rulers play upon the subtle 
but strong social ambi:ions of bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, educators, and other able men of all sorts 
and their wives. In the West women of wealth are 
very open to social flattery. An American banker 
and his wife would be deeply flattered to be asked 
to dine with a British Lord or Sir. Having been 
flattered, they would be apt to do what the flatterer 
suggests, whether it be using influence to get some- 
thing accomplished or to invest money a certain way. 

“This is where the political aspect of Khadi comes 
into play. Social position has in all countries been 
closely associated with certain kinds of clothing, for 
daily wear as well as at ceremonies. With us in 
America, the absence of a white collar and necktie, 
excepting when at play, immediatcly marks a man as 
being a manual labourer, for example. With you, 
the length of the dhoti has a similar meaning, I 
believe, An Indian who wears mill cloth of fine 
quality is saying by his acts, that he thinks cloth made 
by these western invented processes is superior to 
Khadi. He is saying that at least certain aspects of 
western civilization appeal to him. He admires them 
and wishes to copy them and adopt them. On the 
other hand, an educated Indian who wears Khadi is 
saying by his acts, that he prefers Indian culture, or 
prefers to help the ryots rather than be comfortable 
and fashionable himself. He is showing that his 
patriotism is very deep and humble. He is telling 
Englishmen, that he is not open to flattery from them; 
that be does not care for social position, that he does 
not believe in having social ranks by calling some 
Sir, or Lord or Daron, etc., that the British scheme 
of social distinction cannot touch him or divide him 
{rom his fellow countrymen; that he does not consider 
himself superior to the peasants, 

“Money is fairly fully explained in my new edition 
of Economics of Khaddar. It is confusing to people, 
because it is used for so many different functions, If 
it could be limited to its use as a medium of exchange, 
those would make relatively little difficulty. Dut it is 
also a symbol of credit, that is to say, of human 
trust. Properly speaking, when I work, I am really 
earning the trust of my employer in regard to my 
strength, skill, perseverance, care, honesty, and moral 
character. The common symbol of this trust is the 
money payment which is given me, Of course trust is 
often expressed by means other than money; for 
instance, food, shelter, some kind deed in return, an 
opportunity to do or secure something. Sometimes 
the trust does not find expression for days, months 
or even years. But if the trust is once established, 
sooner or later it finds an expression. If people will 
only try to earn trust by the quality of their services, 
they are seeking the reality, and the outer signs of 
that reality will somehow find expression and provide 
them their needs, If this idea is kept in view, there 
will not be the mistake so commonly made of accepting 
the symbol in place of the reality, of trying to get 


and store up Money instead of human trust and love. 
If boys can come to understand this clearly, they will 
not be capable of political enslayement by means of 
money and money valuations. 

“The ruling class can control the external forces of 
violence (soldiers and police), but the masses can 
learn through Satyagraha to control and abolish inner 
violence (anger, hate and revenge), Thus the masses 
cau check the upper class control. Utter simplicity of 
life, and true religion removes social distinctions and 
their marks, The use of Charkha controls the produc- 
tion of ene of the major necessities of life and its 
distribution, . Khadi also enforces and makes possible 
the control of simplicity. Khadi is a declaration of 
independence, economic, political and social. Class 
control is thus much more a matter of psychology and 
inner attitude than it is of exterior organisation. 
Politics in the West controls men by playing on their 
divisions and fears. Greed, vanity, pride, and fear 
are all divisive. The ruling class of Britain or any 
other country maintain their rule by their cleverness 
in building up scales and schemes of values, — things 
that men want or think they want,—and by 
manipulating the symbols of those values. Priests 
are clever at manipulating religious symbols; bankers 
are clever at manipulating financial symbols (money): 
politicians are clever at manipulating social symbols 
and symbols of violence (e. g., soldiers’ parades, military 
music, ceremonial of law courts ), 

“TI think that young men ought to be taught to 
understand, how all these subtle psychological instru- 
ments are used to control the minds and emotions of 
people, including themselves; and also taught how these 
old controls can be abolished. Khadi and simplicity 
of living can conquer social flattery and hierarchy: , 
Satyagraha can conquer violence; devoted service can 
conquer money; Satyagraha can conquer fears and 
anxieties of all kinds: Khadi can do much to conquer 
economic dependence and _ subserviency. So it is 
that Bapu’s whole programme is the means of inoral, 
political, economic, and eventually intellectual freedom 
of India. Your work at the Vidyapith in training 
young men to the understanding and practice of these 
things is of untold value,’’ 


M. K. G. 


Possibilities of Spinning 
Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerji writes from Abhoy 
Ashram: . 
‘On 19th June last, the four following workers 
of the Ashram spun continuously for Z4 hours, and 
the amount of yarn spun and the count are given 


below: 

Amount Count 
1. Nibaran Chandra De Sarkar 9,360 yds. 16.6 
2. Mahendra Hazarika 7,700 11 
3. Sudhir Das 6,600 16.6 
4. Jogesh Aich 6,600 12 


“On 30th July last, Nikunja Bihari Ghose, 
another worker of the Ashram, as a result of 24 
hours’ work on the wheel, spun 15,000 yards 
of 21 counts. In the whole month of July, the 
amount of yarn spun by him was one lakh and 
twenty thousand yards. This he did along with 
his usual Ashram duties.” M. K. G. 
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Alone, yet not Alone 


(By M. K. Ganon ) 

Reynolds as well as other friends have wanted me 
to take Jawaharlal with me to London at least. He 
is fearless, yet gentle, being a stranger to weakness and 
weakening diffidence, detects weakuess in a flash, having 
no diplomacy about him, hates diplomatic Janguage 
and insists upon going straight to the point. And as I 
consider myself to be in advance of him in idealism, 
he returns the compliment by dismissing my claim. I 
honour him, and therefore share the wish energetically 
expressed by so many friends, that Jawaharlal should 
be with me to keep me on the styaight path and to 
serve as my dictionary of reference in case of doubt. 
Other friends have wanted others to be by my side, 
even though they may not be delegates. They are so 
thankful, that Malaviyaji and Sarojini Devi will be with 
me as persons entitled to nomination ky reason of 


their distinguished Status apart from their being 
members of the Congress and their being past 
presidents. There is weight in every one of the 


Suggestions made by these friends. All the considera- 
tions were with the Worklng Committee, when after 
a full and prolonged debate it came to the conclusion 
that there should be sole delegation on behalf of 
the Congress. I fully share the unanimous view 
expressed by the members of the Working Committee. 
But just before the way became clear for me to go to 
London, and more when the way was opened at 7 
p.m. On the 27th, my weakness burst upon me as never 
before, and I have not got over it even as I dictate 
these lines on the train taking me to Bombay. 


Something within me told me, thatI must not bear 
the burden of the Simla visit single-handed, but that 
as the Frontier Province and the United Provinces 
were storm centres and as Gujarat was the special 
Care of Sardar Vallabhbhai, he, Khan Saheb Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be 
by my side, and that I should take no decision without 
their full consent and approval, and so in my telegram 
to the Viceroy, I told him that these three would 
accompany me to Simla. As I had to pass through 
Delhi, I telegraphed to Dr, Ansari also, so that I could 
have half an hour with him. He was not in Delhi 
but in Mussoorie attending to a patient. My wire was 
repeated to him there, and he went down post haste 
to Kalka to meet me since he could not catch me at 
Delhi, and so he too came along to Simla. And I can 
thankfully confess, that the presence of each one of them 
was most valuable to me, and I can give out the secret, that 
but for their presence and especially of Jawaharlal’s frank 
and insistent criticism,the second Settlement, though identical 
in substance, would have taken a form very different from 
that in which it finally emerged, and I must own, that 
the form in which it has emerged is far superior to 
the one to which I alone, in my trustfulness even in 
official nature, would have subscribed. With that very 
useful experience in front of me, the reader would be 
entitled to say, that I must either be too conceited or 
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too dull to see that I must take these very colleagues 
with me to London even though they may not be with 
me as co-delegates. 

But I am not aware of any conceit in me nor of 
special dullness that would concea! the reality from 
me. These colleagues too stil! feel, that sole delegation 
is the propsr thing, and that their own place is not in 
London elther as delegates or as counsellors, but at 
their respective posts of duty in India. Their presence 
in India would be a much greater help than what is 
to be gained by their being available for discussion in 
London. Sar de 

I must go to London feeling my weakness in its 
fulness, I must go to London with God as my only 
guide. He is a jealous Lord. He will allow no one 
to share His authority. One has therefore to appear 
before Him in all one’s weakness, empty-handed and in 
a spirit of full surrender, and then He enables you to 
stand before a whole world and protects you from all 
harm. When I think of the prospects in London, 
when I know that all is not well ia India, that the 
second Settlement is bereft of all grace and is charged 
with no pleasant memories, there is nothing wanting to 
fill me with utter despair. The horizon is as blaek as 
it possibly could be. There is every chance of my 
returning empty-handed. Tha: is just the state which 
realisation of weakness finds one in. But believing as 
I do, that Gad has male the way to London clear for 
me through the second Sattlement, I approach the visit 
with hope, and feel that any result that comes 
out of it would be good for the nation, if I do not 
prove faithless to the mandate given to me by the 
Congress. 


The Charge Sheet and the Reply 

I am sorry that the Government have published the 
replies of Provincial Governments to the charges 
mentioned against them ia the charge sheet. In my 
Opinion the categorical denials, if they prove anything, 
prove the necessity for an enquiry. An accused persoa 
does not quash a complainant by a denial of the 
charge against him, however emphatic his denial may 
be. He has to prove his innocence before a judge. So 
far as Congressmen are concerned, the denials from the 
Provincial Governments simply confirm them in their 
suspicions. The public therefore will hear more of 
the charge sheet. Mahadev Desai has given his stray 
impressions. But a rejoinder is in course of preparation, 
and I have no doubt, that when it is published, it will 
be found that the Congress has a good case. If the 
Provincial Governments are as_ innocent as they claim 
to be, why should they shirk an impartial investigation ? 
But according to the second Settlement they refuse to 
face an enquiry. The Congress has submitted to the 
refusal. But it bas also made it clear, that submission 
to the refusal need not mean submission to the 
injustice involved, and if there is a wrong to which, in 
the opinion of the Congress, it would be against the 
interest of the nation to submit, the Congress has 
reserved the right, in spite of the Settlemeat which 
contemplates suspension of civil disobedience, to take it 
up as a measure of self-defence. It is the only alternative 
to au enquiry when discussion, negotiation and petition 
fail. Let me hope however that even defensive civil 
disobedience will be found to be unnecéssary. I know 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai and the Working Committee 
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gntly permit any such resumption. So far instances, giving the Government case and s‘a'ing the 


as it is humanly possible, pending the result of the 
London visit civil disobedience should be avoided. But 
it cannot be and must not be avoided at the act of 
national self-respect or well-being. Let Congress 
Committees and individuals know, that it is not open 
to them to take up civil disobedience on their own 
responsibility. Permission of the Working Committee 
or the President is absolutely necessary. 


M. K. G. 


A Damaging Document 
(By Manapry Drsar) 

The Home Department of the Government of 
India have published a statement containing lists 
of complaints of breaches of Truce given by Gandhiji 
to the Ifome Secretary on the 16th of July last, and 
the replies received from the Local Governments on 
all the matt rs of complaint. “They believe”, says 
the Home Secretary, “that the contents will enable 
the public to f rma correct estimate of the justification 
for the complaints.” 


The Government were good enough to furnish 
Gandhiji with a hundred copies of the issue of the 
Gazette containing the statement, and these have been 
sent to all Congress Committees for criticism and report 
and amplification of the provincial charge sheets. 

The statement seems make out that the 
list was exhaustive. It was by no~- means 
so, and Gandhiji made it clear when he submitted the 


to 


Charge sheet that it was only illustrative, Thus for 
imstance there are hundreds of prisoners’ still to be 
released, the bare facts of whose cases would fill ‘as 


many pages of the Gazette as the present charge sheet. 
But ouly two instances were given. The recital of 
events in the U, P. was less than a fourth of those that 
had come to his notice, said Pandit Jawaharlal to the 
Home Secretary when he met him in July. As regards 
Bombay, I am myself aware that Gandbiji, when he 
met the Governor of Bombay on the 4th August, had 
a much larger charge sheet to present than is revealed 
in the pages of the Gazette. 


One of the stock replies to the charges is, that 
they are too vague and general in terms and unsup- 
ported by specific instances. This objection is absurd, 
inasmuch as the specific instances had been discussed 
with the Home Member in Gandhiji’s conversations 
with him, and a recital of those instances would have 
made the charge sheet ten times its size. It merely 
represents a summary of some of the complaiuts 
received. I hope Government do not seriously conten’, 
that the charges were not justified in cases where belated 
or partial relief has been given. Let it be remembered 
that the relief was due as soonas the Truce was declared, 
and I have a suspic‘on that but for the burst-up in the 
shape of the Congress decision not to be represented 
at the R. T. C., no relief would have been given at all. 


Having made these preliminary remarks, I may say 
that the replies provide highly interesting, if shocking, 
samples of evasion, suggestio falsi and suppressio 
veri, and in some cases Government have 
contradicted themselves as I can definitely say from 
the correspondence in my possession. Without waiting 
for reports from various provinces, I shall take a few 


Correct position in each case, 

In nearly all cases of breach of the picketing clause 
in Madras, the charge is either admitted or explained 
away. Look at the language used: 


“On seeing reference to the circular in the news- 
papers and on a representation made by. Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, the Madras Government examined the 
question and directed the Commissioner to modify 
his orders.” 


“been standing at a 


35 to 40 yards from the shop, ” 
things became quieter in that locality, 
is true that previously they were kept 


Again : The picketers have 
dis‘ance of about 
“ever since 
although it 


further off,”’ 


The reply is silent as to when and in what shape 
things were far from quiet, and does not indicate either 
What point of time ‘previously’ refers to, or what 
distance “further off’ means. 

Again: “As regards physical interference by private 
persons, there have been instances of assault upon aad 
throwing of stones at picketers, usually by rowdies.” 
And the police looked silently on, I suppose! 

In Ellore picketing is said to have become ‘ aggres- 
sive,’ but it is m2¢ mentioned how, whereas it is 
admitted “that there were one or two ‘incidents’ in 
which volunteers were roughly handled by shopkeepers.” 
Was that the reason why ‘any greater number ot 
volunteers would be regarded as definitely obstructive 
or intimidating’ ? 

Again: “When picketing tended to become 
agecessive’’ in Coimbatore. No instance to illustrate 
how it tended to become so, 


But I shall leave this 
with by Sjt. Rajagopalachari, 
Gandhiji’s absence will be 
Young India, 

To come to same instances in Bombay. The charge 
was that peaceful picketing was b:ing defeated by permit- 
ting sale of liquor at unlicensed places and unlicensed 
hours in Ahmedabad, Broach and Ratnagiri Districts. 


part to b2 effectively dealt 
who, by the way, in 
in the editorial charge of 


The reply admits, that “relaxation in the hours and 
places of sales of country liquor is now allowed only 
in Ahmedabad City,’ and the reply also contains the 
threat, that matters will not mend, “so long as local 
picketers’ methods include measures to secure dismissal 


of individuals who are detected in the act of 
purchasing drink.” 

It is difficult to find an instance, outside this 
charge sheet, of a more shameless confession. And 


the reply is discreetly silent about Broach and Ratna- 
giri Districts! Let it be remembered that a distant 
prospect of “reduction in the extra selling places” 
is being held out, only as a result of a most painful 
correspondence extending over four months, in which 
the Bombay Government justified the relaxation as 
perfectly legal ! 

Another instance. A boat at Kaira was seized by 
the salt authorities a year ago, was wrongfully sold 
by them after the Truce, and there was a corres- 
pondence extending over three months for restoration 
of the boat, 
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Here is the Government reply: 


“This matter nad in fact been settled ut- 
known to him, before Mr. Gandhi made the 
complaint.” Can anything be farther away 
from truth ? The complaint was made to the 


salt authorities, as I have said, four months ago, it 
was made to the Home Secretary on the 16th July, and 
the Salt Collector's reply informing Gandhiji that Ss 
boat would be returned after Dasserah was received 
on the 6th of August! Let it be remembered that rhe 
boat is still to be returned, because Dasserah 1s 
far off. And one does not know, wby the poor owner 
of the boat is to wait until Dasserah and why he 
should be defrauded of the earnings he would have 
made on the boat, had it been restored to him at the 
Truce ! 

Auother iastance. The Navajivan press had not 
been returned when the charge sheet was framed. The 
reply says, that the dispute was not about the obligation 
of Goverement to restore the press, but as to whether 
it should be returned in Bombay or Ahmedabad. 
“ Government were advised, that the terms of the 
Settlement would be fulfilled if it were returned at 


Bombay. It was in fact returned at Ahmedabad.” 
The dispute I may point out was not about the 
place but about the obvious meaning of the word 


sé 


return’, which means ‘givirg back’ and not ‘aking 
back’. There were heaps of correspondence about 
this, Government citing the unsigned “opinion of the 
Legislative Department, Gandhiji pitting against it the 
Opinion of three distinguished ex-Advocates General of 
Bombay. It was difficult for Government to strive 
against this authoritative opinion, and difficult to 
grant an arbitration as to the meaning of the word 
‘return’. That is why the press “ was in fact returned 
at Ahmedabad.” 


But let me complete the baseness of the whole 
affair in Government’s own language. The press 
was — returned on the 4th August, the day 
on which Gandhiji saw the Governor, and the 
latter told him that orders had been issued to return 
the press at Ahmedabad. But the following letter 
dated 22nd July and addressed to Gandhiji was 
delivered personally to the Manager, Young India, on 
7th August. Whether they were afraid that Gandhiji 
would not accept the press under the conditions 
mentioned in the letter and prolong the issue, one does 
not know. But the baseness is transparent. Here is 
the letter : 


‘No. S. D. 2617 
Home Department (Politica)) 
Poona, 22 ad July 1931 
‘Dear Mr. Gandhi, 


“Iam directed to invite your attention to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency’s letter of the 4th 
July on the subject of the return of the Navjivan press, 
m which you were informed that the Government of 
Bombay proposed to refer the whole case to the 
Government of India, and would willingly abide by 


their decision on the question of tre-transporting it to 
Ahmedabad, 


‘In the meantime, the Government of Bombay have 
seen the opinion of the Legislative Department of the 
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Government of India, a copy of which was sent 
to you with Mr, Emerson’s letter of the 5th/6th June. 
That opinion, as you are aware, was to the effect that 
you could not claim delivery of the Press ata 
particular place. 


‘While the Government of 
been confirmed in their opinion, that their 
offer to give passessicn of the Press at the place 
where it now is fully complies with the terms of the 
Settlement, and that in covsequence it would not be 
proper to charge the freight of the Press. to 
the taxpayers, they are now in a position to 
close the controversy in a manner requiring no 
surrender of principle on _ either side, 
sufficient private funds having been placed at their 
disposal for the express purpose of paying all the 
charges which will be incurred in delivering the Press 
and its accessories at the office of Navajivan Newspaper. 
They are therefore issuing instructions accordingly, and 
they expect that their letter will be handed to you or 
your representative at the time of the delivery of the 
Press. 


Bombay have thus 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/ S. H. Collins’ 


Anether instance. The charge about undesirable 
Patels and Mukhis, only two typical: instances having 
been cited. The pompous explanation says that “ the 
case of the Mukhi of Ras is still under consideration,” 
though the man is an ex-convict! About the other’ 
man an elaborate complaint was sent to Mr. Garrett as 
far back as April, but the inquiry was being shelved 
on one pretext or another until the beginning of this 
month! The reply is silent about numerous instances 
of ex-convict Patels and Mukhis in Gujarat. Or is it 
because specific instances have not been cited ? I may 
inform the reader that the names are in possession of 
Government. 


Yet another instance. There was a_ definite 
understanding between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji, that 
the two Deputy Collectors who had resigned should be 
recommended for gratuity or pension. The reply says, 
the “‘ understanding was that the Government of India 
should address the Local Government on their behalf, 
and this was done.”” The Local Government, it is said, 
were unable to do anything “as they had not earned 
@ pension under the rules.” One does not know what 
this means, and if they “had not earned a pension”, 
why did the Government of India make the promise 
to Gandhiji and address the Local Government ? 


But I am writing against time on a_ running train 
which leaves me barely three hours in Bombay to 
catch the boat. Let me add, that the Bihar charge 
sheet is a staggering one, and that it is no answer to 
the several allegations in regard to the happenings in the 
U. P. and the N. W. F. province that they are unfounded 
or false or fictitious. The allegations are so grave 
that if they are false, they constitute an offence of 
gross defamation. Let the individuals against whom 
the allegations have been made sue for defamation, or 
Government make a clean. own up. 


That however is too much to expect from an 
impenitent Government. But there is nothing that is 
beyond the reach of suffering and _ self-purification. 
Let us wait and pray. 
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The Second Settlement 
Government Communique 


The following is published for the information of 
the public: 


Simla, August 28 
l. As a result of the conversations between His 


Excellency the Viceroy aad Mr. Gandhi, the Congress 


will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at the Round 
Table Conference. 


2. The settlement of March 5, 1931 remains 
Operative. The Government of India and _ local 
Governments will secure the observance of the 


specific provisions of the Settlement in those cases, if 
any, in which a breach is established, and will give 
their careful consideration to any representation that 
may he made in this respect. The Coneress will fufil 
their obligations under the Settlement. 
Inquiry into Bardoli Affair 

3. In regard ta callections of land revenue in the 
Surat district, the point in issue is whether in those 
Villages of Bardoli taluka and Valod Mahal 
Wore visited by revenue officials 
party of police during the monch of July 1931, more 
Severé demauds, having regard to their matcrial 
circumstances, were made from revenue payers and 
enforced by coercion exercised through the pobce than 
were made from and met by revenue payers of ather 
villages of the Bardoli taluka. The Government of India 
in consul'ation and full agreement with the Government 
ot Bambiy have decided, that an enquiry shall be held 
into this issue in accordance with the following terms 
of reference: “To enquire into the allegations that 
Khatedar in the villages in question were compelled by 
means of enercion exercised through the police to pay 
revenue in excess of what would have been demanded 
if the standard had been applied which was.adopted 
in other villages of the  Bardoli taluka where 
collections were cffected after March 5, 1931 without 
the assistace of the policc, and to ascertain what sum, 
if any, was so paid.” Within the terms of reference, 
evidence may be produced on any matter in dispute. 
The Government of Bombay have’ appointed 
Mr. R. G. Gordon, J. C. S., Collector of Nasik, to 
hold the enquiry. ; 


Other Complaints 

matters hitherto raised by 
of India and the local 
prepared to order 


which 
accompanied by a 


4. In regard to other 
the Congress the Government 
Governments concerned are not 
any enquiry. 

5. In regard to any 
by the Congress not 


further matters of complaint 
coming within the = specific 
provisions of the Settlement, such complaints will be 
dealt with in accordance with the  ofdinary 
administrative procedure and practice, and if any 
question of an enquiry arises, the decision as to 
whether .an enquiry shall be held and if so the form 
ic shall take will be made by the Local Government 


concerned in accordance wiih such procedure and 
practice. 
There are two enclosures which are the 


correspondence that passed yesterday between Mr. Gandhi 
aud Mr. Emerson. 
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Gandhiji’s Letter 
Simla, August 27, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Emerson, 

I have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of 
even date enclosing the new draft. Sir Cowasji has 
kindly also communicated to me the amendments 
suggesied by you. My colleagues and I have very 
carefully considered the amended draft which we are 
prepared to accept subject to the following remarks: 
In paragraph 4 it is not possible for me on behalf of 
the Congress to subscribe to the position taken up by 
the Government. For “we feel, that where in the 
opinion of the Congress a grievance arising out of the 
working of the Settlement is not redressed, an enquiry 
is A necessity of the case, because of the fact that civil 
disobedience remains under  susperision during the 
pendency of the Delhi Pact. 

fut if the Gavernment of India and Local 
Governments are not prepared to grant an enquiry, my 
colleagues and I have no objection to the clause 
remaining. The result will be, that whilst the Congress 
will not press for an enquiry in regard to ‘the other 
matter hitherto raised’ on its behalf, if unfortunately 
any grievance is so acutely felt that it becomes a 
paramount duty of the Congress to seek some method 
of reliel, in the absence of av enquiry, in the shape of 
delensive direct action, the Congress should be held 
free to adopt such remedy notwithstanding the 
suspension of civil disobedience, 3 

I need hardly assure the Government, that it would 
be (he constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid 
direct action and to gain relief hy discussion, 
persuasion and the like. The. statement of Congress 
position given here has become necessary in order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding in the future or a 
charge of breach of faith on the part of the Congtess. 

In the event of a successful issu+ to the present 
discussions, I assume that the communique, this letter 
and your reply would be simultaneously published. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Mr. Emerson’s Reply 
The Government of India, Home department, 
Simla, August 27, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I write to thank you for your letter of today’s date 
in which you accept the draft communique subject to the 
observations contained in your letter. The Governor 
Genoeral in Council has noted, that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to press for an enquiry into those 
matters hitherto raised by them, but that while you 
give an assurance that it will be the consiant endeavour 
of the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain 
relief by discussion, persuasion and the like, you wish 
to make clear the position of the Cungress in regard 
to any future action that they may decide to take. 
I am to say, that the Governor General in Council shares 
your hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. 
In regard to the general position of the Government 
] am to refer you to the: letier of His Excallency: the 
Viceroy dated the 19th of August to your address. I 
am to say, that the communique, your letter of today’s 
date and this reply will be published simultaneously 
by the Government, Yours sincerely, 


H. W. Emerson 


From Yeravda ‘Mandir’ 
{ Here is the ‘ull translation of the third discourse. 
Sg PIS 
Ill 
Brahmacharya (Chastity ) 

The third among our observances is Brahmacharya. 
As a matter of fact all observances arise irom Truth, 
and are there to subserve Truth. The man, who is 
wedded to Truth and worsbips Truth alone, proves 
unfaithful to her, if he applies bis talents to anything 
else. How then can he minister to the senses? A 
man, whose activities are wholly consecrated to the 
realisation of Truth, which requires utter selflessness, 
can have no time for the selfish purpose of rearing 
children and running a household. We have not had 
a single example of any one realising Truth through 
self-indulgence. 

Again, if we look at it from the standpoint of 
Ahimsa (Non-violence), we find that the fulfilment of 
Ahimsa is impossible without purity.  Aluwmsa 
means Universal Love. If a ran gives his love to one 
woman, or 2 woman to one man, what is there left for 
all the world besides ? It simply means, “ We two first, 
and the devil take all the rest of them.” As a faithful 
wife must be prepared to sacrifice her all for the sake 
of her husband, and a faithful husband for the sake of 
his wife, it is clear that such persons cannot rise to 
the height of Universal Love, or look uponall 
mankind as kith and kin. For they have created a 
boundary wall round their love. The larger their 
family, the farther are they from Universal Love. 
Hence one who would obey the law of Ahimsa 
cannot marry, not to speak of gratification outside 
the marital bond. 

Then what about people who are already married ? 
Would they never be able to realise Truth? Can 
they never offer up their all at the altar of humanity ? 
Trere is a way out for them. They can behave as 
if they were not married. Thcse who have enjoyed 
this happy condition will be able to bear me 
out. Many have to my _ knowledge successfully 
tried the experiment. If the married couple can 


think of each other as brother or sister, they 
are freed for universal service. The very thought 
that all the women in the world are one’s sisters, 


mothers or daughters would at once ennoble a man 
and snap all bis chains. The husband and wife do 
not lose anything here, but only add to their resources 
and even to their family. Their love becomes free 
from the impurity of lust and so grows stronger. 
With the disappearance of this impurity, they can 
serve each other better, and the occasions for quarrel 
between them become fewer. There is more room 
for quarrrels, where the love is selfish and bounded. 

When once we have grasped these fundamental 
ideas, a consideration of the physical benefits of 
chastity becomes a matter’ of secondary importance. 
How foolish it is intentionally to dissipate vital energy 


in sensual enjoyment? It is a grave misuse to fritter. 


away for physical gratification that which is given to 
man and woman for the full development of 
bodily and mental powers. Such misuse is 
cause of many a disease. 

Brahmacharya is to be observed in thought, word 
and deed, This applies to all observances, We are 


their 
the root 
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told in the Gita and our experience corroborates th 
remark, that the foolish min, who appears to control 
his body, but is nursing evil thoughts in his mind, 
makes a vain effort. It is harmful to suppress the 
body if the mind is at the sam? time allowed to g) 
astray. Where the mind wanders, the body must follow 
sooner or later. It is mecessary at this stage to 
appreciate one distinction. It is one thing to allow 
the mind to barbour impure thoughts; it is a differeat 
thing altogether if it strays among them in spite of 
ourselves. Victory will be ours ia the end, if we non- 
cooperate with the mind in this evil process. We 
experience every moment of our life that while the 
body is subject to our control, the mind is not. 
Hence the bady must be immediately taken in hand, 
and then we must put forth a constant endeaveur to 
bring the mind under control. We can do _ nothing 
more, no.hing less. If we give way to the mind, the 
body and the mind will pull different ways, and we 
shall be false to oursclves. Body and mind may be 
said to go together, so long as we continue to resist 
the approach of every evil thought. 

The observance of Brahmacharya has been belived 
to be very difficult, almost impossible. Trying to 
find a reason for this belief, we see that the term. 
srahmacharya has been understocd in a narrow sense. 
Mere control of animal passion has been thought to 
be tantamount to ob erving Drahmacharya. I feel 
that this conceptiou is incomplete and wrong, bBrihma. 
charya is the control of all the organs of sense. He, 
who attempts to control only one orgin, and allows 
all the others free play, is bound to Jind his effort 
futile. To hear suggestive stories with the ears, to see 
cugges'ive sights with the eyes, to taste stimulating 
food with the tongue, to touch exciling things with 
the hands, and then at the same time to try to cantrol 
the only remaing organ is like putting one’s hands in 
a fire, and then trying to escape barns. Tle therefore 
who is resolved to control the one must be likewise 
de’ermined to con‘rol the rest. I have always felt 
that harm has been done by the narrow definition of 
Brahmacharya. If we practise simultaneous self-control 
in all directions, the attempt is scientific and easy of 
sticcess. Perhaps the palate is the chief sinner. 
we have assigned to its control a_ separate 
among the ob-ervances. 

Let us remember the root meining of Brahmacharya. 
Brahmacharya means charya or course of conduct 
adapted to the search of Byahman or ‘Truth. From 
this etymological meaning arises the special meaning, 
viz., control of all the senses. We must forget the 
incomplete definition which restricts itself to the 
sexual aspect ouly. 


Hence 
place 
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A Danger to Peace 
(By C. Rasagopanacnar ) 


All over India, and for a considerable time past, the 
national flag has been hoisted without any interference 
on the part of Government. The recent change in the 
design of the flag was, it is now well known, intended 
to remove the communal significance that was read in 
the colours. It was not intended to denote any change 
in the creed, or the policy, in regard to the legitimate 
and peaceful means to be adopted for the attainment 
of the Congress objective. The new flag, therefore, 
ought not to be treated differently from the old flag 
by officials responsible for peace and order. Last 
week’s newspapers showed, that in accordance with 
the instructions of the Congress Working Committee, 
the new flag was hoisted at almost every place in the 
country without untoward incident or interference on 
the part of Government. In Madras, in the District 
of Chittoor, however, several prohibitory orders were 
issued by local magistrates, all couched in identical 
terms as follows: 

“\Whereas it has been reperted to me by the 

Police, that the Congress party intends to hold 

functions all over the country and in particular 

in the Taluk of Kangundi for hoisting and saluting 

a new Congress Flag on the morning of Sunday 

August 30th; and whereas it has been published in 

reputable newspapers on or about August 20th, 1931 

that a fundamental principle of the Congress creed 

is that the Congress must be recognised as 
intermediary between the people and the Government, 
and whereas the display of an alleged new 

“ National’? Flag by the Congress party in these 

circumstances is likely to give colour to the above 

false claim, and to deceive the public into thinking 
that the Congress assumed Governmental authority, 
and that the public can approach Government only 
through the Congress, and that they owe allegiance 
to the Congress party rather than to the King 

Emperor; and whereas, so gross and mischievous a 

deception is likely to occasion confusion in the 

public mind, disobedience to constituted authority, 
and is a grave menace to the peace of this 
taluk; I, R. N. Ethirajulu Naidu, Sub-Magistrate, 

Kuppam, hereby direct you and all other supporters 

and adherents of the Congress party and all volunteers 

and paid employees of the same to abstain from 
holding, organising or attending any such function 
. within my jurisdiction, from displaying in any public 
place any so called National Flag or emblem except 


the Union Jack for a aéticd of 15 days froin 


this date. 
6s 
The order is passed ex parte in view of the 
urgency of the situation which does not admit of 
service of notice.” 

It will be noticed, that apart from the usual general 
incantation, no specific allegation is made, and no 
special circumstances referred to, in order to justify an 
apprehension of a breach of the peace. The whole 
order rests on the ground, that the display of the 
national flag is likely to give colour to the “false claim” 
of the Congress to be. recognised as intermediary 
between the people and the Government, and will 
deceive the public into thinking, that the Congress 
assumed Governmental authority. Such an argument, 
if admitted, would bar the flag all over India and for 
all time, and not only in Chittoor District or for 15 
days, a reductio ad absurdum. 

The orders were issued about the time of the Simla - 
talks between Gandhiji and the Government of India, 
This may explain, but cannot justify the whimsical 
grounds for the prohibition. As usual a wrong step 
under section 144 leads to a wide and sweeping 
interference larger in its scope than the intention with 
which magistrates start. Chittoor magistrates have 
promulgated additional orders so as_ to prohibit not 
only the hoisting of the flag, but also holding of or 
attending any meeting ‘in support of the Congress 
party or creed,’ 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these orders are 
a clear breach of the Delhi Settlement, under which 
it was expressly conceded, that the Congress should 
not be put under any ban, and clearly, though 


implicitly, agreed, that there shall be no interference 
with its normal work. 


Objections and considerations arising out of all this 
allegiance of the people to Congress authority as 
symbolised by the flag, and the threats to the sovereignty 
of the British Indian Government therein involved 
were wholly irrelevant ground for the magistrate, whose 
emergency powers under the Section are limited to 
preserving the peace and not to protecting the sovereignty 
As for questions counected with the sovereignty of 
the Government of India as at present condtituted, 
everything is in the melting pot, and the magistrate cannot 
deal with them in this manner without hurting the 
cause of peace during Gandhiji’s absence. A policy on 
the part of district officers, such as has been followed 
in the Chittoor District, is certain to lead to a most 
difficult situation which, we would like to believe, is 
not the desire of provincial Governments to develop. 


253 
Great Possessions 

(By J. C. Kuaanarrs ) 

In our issue of the 13th August were published the 
resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C, at its session in 
Bombay. In the preamble to the statement of Funda- 
mental Rights, the following sentence occurs; ‘In order 
the exploitation of the masses, political 
freedom must include real economic freedom of the 
sta-ving millions, In a leading article headed 
“The Menace of Plenty” in the Times of India 
of the 3lst August the following two sentences 
appear: ‘One of the greatest problems of the day is 
how to dispose of the immense superfluity of wheat, 
which is bursting the granaries of the world and 
bringing the farmers of all nations to ruin,’ and 
‘There is a definite surplus of cotton, which, unless 
such heroic expedients as burning one third of the 


to end 


American stocks are adopted, will hang over the 
market for years.’ 
The Congress resolution talks of the starving 


millions, while the writer of the article in the Times 
of India has in mind the ‘sorrows’ of plenty. The 
sentences quoted above bring into juxtaposition the 
situations caused by the chaotic economic organisation 
of the world today. On the one hand, we find want 
and privation, and on the other, problems of cornering 
food products and necessities. The sophisticated 
economists of the day are so blinded by their knowledge 
and theories which are their own creation, that they 
fail to see the absurdity of the position which baffles 
the plain man in the street, who recognises that 
“something is rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
although he may not-be able to state exactly what 
that something is. In the article of the Times of 
India, he hears an echo of Cain, the first murderer, 
‘Am I my brother's keeper?” 

What is it, that makes the disposal of wheat a 
problem when there are starving millions ? And what is 
it, that makes the burning of cotton stock a heroic deed, 
when there are people in “tattered garments clad” ? 
We can well exclaim with Plato, “ What is enough 
while anything remains wanting?’ We can find a 
satisfactory answer only in the wrong conceptions of 
the rights and duties attaching to private property, 

The impatisnt ones have no use for private 
ownership of anything, and they recognise no rights 
to property, and hence logically they should expect no 
duties. They would pool all resources, Even the 
Soviet Russia attempted, in the beginning, an absolute 
eguality for all. This was later discovered to be an 
impossibility with human nature as we find it today. 


Is private property an evil? Should we make a cleau 
sweep of it as an unmitigated evil ? 


Men since Plato have tried their hand at 
communism, and have grappled with evils engendered 
by private ownership. Plato revolted even against 
family relationship. Wife was considered the property 
of the husband, and so he created a community of wives 
in his “Republic,” thus seeking to abolish the property 
in the wife. Sir Thomas More was less logical in his 
Utopia, and recognised the exclusive Ownership of the 
wife, but in all other matters he advocated pooling of 
resources. When he guaranteed a. subsistence share to 
all, he was faced with the problem of finding persons 
to perform offensive labour. This he solved i by 
introducing slaves in his ideal State, but to set off the 
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injustice in such a scheme, he made slavery a penal 
condition, so that only criminals were made slaves. 

In the wake of these thinkers have followed a line of 
differing and conflicting schools of thought, ranging from 
anarchism to state socialism. But none of them have 
found the real remedy, because they have all sought to 
cure the symptoms rather than the disease. In all these 
there has been an element of compulsion or violence or 
force to attain the end. They recognise the evil, but very 
often the remedy suggested is worse than the wrong it seeks 
to setright. The early Christians tried a form of commu- 
nalism,but that was voluntary and was limited to the Church. 
Even to this day traces of it exist in the organisation 
of the Roman Church, monasteries and the like. 

Most of the founders of the great religions have 
not denounced private property as an evil in itself. 
Although Buddha exchanged the sceptre for the beggar’s 
bowl, his great disciple Ashoka found no inconsistency 
in following him while wearing the crown. Jesus 
pointed out how hard it is for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the Kingdom of God, and that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God. 
He taught, that a “man’s life consisteth not in the. 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” and 
warned us against covetousness. When he found, that 
riches formed a stumbling block to certain characters, 
he advised giving them up as in the case of the rich 
young ruler. But he never condemned riches themselves, 
If wealth is not harmful in itself, there is no need to 
sweep it away altogether, as suggested by communists. 
A few creatures like the honey bee, the ant, the beaver 
and the squirrel share with man his tendency to put 
away something out of his productiou against a rainy 
day. This is a natural instinct, and any attempt 
to restrict it will not meet with much _ success. 
Amongst men, man differs from man in endowment; 
some ate talented, some are dull, some are strong, 
some are ill. Therefore, necessarily there will be 
differences in their output and production, and we can 
not decide on an absolute equality in quantity of 
wealth, Even if that were possible, persons differ 
from each other in the satisfaction they get out of a 


given quantity of material wealth. So-that their psychic 
return is again difficult of measurement. Hence it is 


inevitable, that we should be reconciled to inequalities 
in production, consumption and satisfaction. This 
being so, what is the source of the evils which arise 
from the institution of private property, and what is 
the remedy? 

‘Wealth is only a means and not an end in itself. 
Wealth is the result of the use of our capacity to 
produce. We cannot standardise wealth any more 
than we can standardise personal mental and spiritual 
equipment. This is an unequal world. We have to 
seek for _the source of the évils we notice in the 
manner in which private property is used. The 
acquisition of private property is not an evil, as it is 
inherent in the nature of man. Hence it is, that the 
reat seers and pr it si 
er sige ane ophets have not pronounced it sinful 

At the same time, all great teachers have taught 
that life is a trust given to us by God. Our Ei Ses 
have been described as God’s temples, and so what is 
produced by the talents entrusted to us is also 9 trust 
in our hands to be used, not for out selfish ends, but 
fox the benefit of those who are in need and in wees 
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suffering we should recognise God and return to Him 
that which is His. When this is not done, the 
divine dispensation is broken, and we get the evils we 
dread to see. When a wife is looked upon as a means 
of satisfying the husband’s lust, the home becomes a 
brothel. We caunot convert it into a home again by 
creating a-“‘community of wives.’ When apy faculty 
with which man is endowed is turned to his selfish 
gratification, it becomes a sin, or an embezzlement in 
commercial language. Even if a husband prevents his 
wife from doing good to others and thereby extending 
her wifehood and motherhood in loving service to those 
in need, and desires her to minister to himself alone, 
such ¢celfish relationship becomes a sin. This is the 
attitude the Christ held up to us, when He said, ‘Every one 
that hath forsaken houses, brethren or sisters, or 
father or mother or wife or children or lands for my 
name’s_ sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.’ A husband, a wife, children 
and home could be shared with the rest of the world 
no less than wealth, as these rélationships are only 
trust property; but we cannot share them physically 
as Soviet Russia tried by ‘free love’ and socialising 
children. Russia has diagnosed the disease but its 
remedy is wrong. Sharing a wife does not mean 
promiscuous sex life. Sex may be the distinguishing 
feature in the female of brute beasts; but in a woman 
we look for certain peculiar qualities of love, tender- 
ness, Meekness and a willingness to minister to the 
needs of others. It is these qualities that we have to 
share, and not her physical body. Unless our home 


expands and takes in alJ, even the sacred home life 
may be turned into a sin of selfishness. 
Just as we are told to give up wealth, if it s'auds 


in the way of our serving othefs, we may have to 
give up homie life, if such home life threatens to be 
an obstacle in realising our highest ideals. This again 
was taught by Jesus, when he said, “There be eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.” These teachings do not mean, that 
home or family relationships are bad in themselves, but 
when there is a danger of worldly cares choking the 
ideals of life, we have fearlessly to brush aside such 
obstacles. “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 
In the same way, material wealth has to be used 
as a trust, and not merely for sélfish enjoyment. We 
are reminded of the parable of the miser, who built 
great barns and bestowed his goods therein, and said 
to his:soul, “SouJ, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 


But God said unto him, “Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall 


those things be, which thou bast provided?” The 
world to-day follows the philosophy implied in the 
life of this miser— especially the capitalistic system 
as worked out in the West. The various socialistic 
movements are but reactions against this unhealthy 
state of things. In their remedies, they iry to relieve 
man of his responsibility so that he will sin no more. 
Making it imposible for man to sin is not saintliness. FIc 
must have his free will even to sin, and his opportunities 
to go to the dogs should not be taken away from him, 
; In the capitalistic system all that is thought of is 
profit to the owner, and that profit is to be spent on 
the. owner of the business. To enable him to do so, 
the standard of living is always kept goivg up. What 
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is luxury to-day becomes comfort to-morrow, and a 
necessity the day after. The wealth so obtained 
is nothing but theft of trust property. It iS not the 
acquisition of property that is wrong, but the motive 
and the use it is put to that constitutes a criminal 
offence against God and man. It is this covetousness 
to acquire wealth at all cost without reference to 
service to humanity, that impels capitalists to burn 
one third of the cotton produce to reap rich profits 
out of high prices. It was this diseased mind tbat 
threw out thousands of tons of foodstuff into the 
North Sea during war time to corner stocks. -This 
is a form of derangement affecting the higher natare 
of man. The only remedy is building up of character, 


instilling a spirit of service and limiting our needs 
to what is required to maintain efficiency. 
The teachings of Christ have fallen on rocky soil 


in the West. Russia is trying experiments, but those are 
tinged with viofence. Has India any contribution 
to make to the solution of this problem? Indian 
thought has always held aloft renunciation as against 
nmiaterial wealth. There is no virtue in renunciation 
itself, any more than in acquiring wealth. It becomes 
praiseworthy, only when it is an outcome of the 
desire to serve our fellow-beings. Often the shell is 
mistaken for the kernel, and the result is ridiculous, 
Again, we have in our social order the joint family 
system, which is calculated to dilute selfish motives- 
of acquiring wealth. The caste system prevented 
the fever of competition. The rich lived a com: 
paratively simple life and sought to earn merit by 
building tanks, sinking wells, constructing canals and 
other public buildings. A man expresses his Character 
not so much in the way he acquires wealth, as in the 
way he spends that wealth. It requires greater ability 
to lay out your money properly than to heap it 
up. Riches were not honoured for their own sake, 
A Rockfeller would receive no homage. Learning and 
piety commanded the respee# of kings. The scholar 
and the priest, lived on alms, They took no thought as 
to what they should drink, or what they should eat, or 
wherewithal they should be clothed, but their needs 
were the care of the people to whom they ministered. 
We have to create or rather recreate these ideals in 
India, if we are to escape the shackles of capitalism. 
Wealth is a grave responsibility, but at the same time 
it is a great opportunity. Many a rich man has 
succumbed beneath the weight of responsibility, 
misused the upportunity and thus converted a blessing 
into a curse. It is a double-edged sword, and therefore 
a davgerous weapon to wield outside the gheath 
of service. Those, who have chosen the vocation of 
service, would do well to steer clear of a!l temptation, sq 
as to leave their resources unhampered all the better te 
serve humanity. And those who bave embarked on a 
worldly career should never lose sight of the goal 
before them and fall down before mammon. Wealth to 
them should be the gateway to relieve the needy and 
distressed. Wealth construed ia any other fashion 
is sure to lead to ruin in the end. Wealth as a 
servant or an instrument is a blessing, but asa master 
it is a veritable curse. The remedy for the evils of 
capitalism is not in dispossessing persoas of their 
wealth but rather in bringing about or cultivating an 
attitude of mind which will control selfish enjoyment and 
harness one’s surplus production to serve others’ needs, 
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I shall strive for a constitution, which will 
telease India from all thraldom and patronage, and 
give her, if need be, the right to sin. I shall work 
for an India, in which the poorest shall feel that it 
is -their country in whose making they have an 
effective voice; an India in which there shall be no 
high class and low class of people; an India in 
which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such India for the curse 
of untouchability, or the curse of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. \Vomen will enjoy the same rights as 
men, Since we shall be at peace with all the rest 
of the world, neither exploiting, nor being exploited, 
we should have the smallest army imaginable. All 
interests not in conflict with the interests of the 
dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, 
whether foreign or indigenous. Personally, I hate 
distinction’ between foreign and indigenous. This is 
the India of my dreams, for which I shall struggle 
at the next Round Table Conference, I may fail, 
but if I am to deserve the confidence of the 
Congress, my principals, I shall be satisfied with 
nothing less.” 


Thus has Gandbiji in a few 
told the world what the Indian 
wants. All-wise God has conceded man, his creation, 
freedom to err. Less cannot be conceded by one 
nation to another. This is Gandhiji’s simple counter- 
claim in answer to all those claims for safeguard, which, 
in the interest of India, Britain seeks to impose on 
India. The poorest shall feel that it is their country. 
This is the charter for adult suffrage and equality 
of law and removal of all disabilities by reason of 
sex and caste. Gandhiji has reiterated the promise of 
the Congress to do away with the drink traffic. Swaraj 
for India means and includes the end of drink. The 
Indian Naticnal Congress is under promise to the women 
and the children of India, that the day we get self- 
government, probibition will be decreed. This is why we 
cannot accept any terms from the British Government 
that do not permit us to dispense with the drink 
fevenue. We cannot maintain the Present army, nor 
can we concede to Britain the control Over our militar 
expenditure, disabling us from doing away with the dei 
and drug revenue. Our international policy is peace 
and the smallest army of defence is all we need to kee 
‘I hate distinction between foreign and indigenous:’ this ‘. 
the most characteristic article of Gandhijis cheates SD 
only this can be in accordance with the tradition and 
genius of India. The only safeguard is that the interests 
of the dumb millions should be respected: otherwis 
India shall belong to the world, and does not want is 
live for herself. Herein has Gandhiji explained the 


simple ringing words 
National Congress 
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Section 144 in Mysore 

(By C. Rayacopanacnar ) 

Gandhiji has tendered congratulations to the Mysore 
Government on many an occasion, among other things, 
for the noteworthy support it is giving to the hand-spinning 
movement. It has set a valuable example to other 
administrations in the acceptance of the scheme 
suggested by the Spinners’ Association, and by financing 
and! managing through its own Department of Industries 
the village home industry of hand-spinning in certain 
areas in Mysore. At its Badanval centre the produc- 
tion had gradually progressed to Rs. five thousand & 
month worth of Khadi. It is unfortunate, however, in 
regard to the drink evil, that there is nothing similarly to 
say in favour of Mysore as compared with the British 
provinces. Even though the right of peaceful picketing 
is now recognised as legitimate inder the Gandhi-Irwin 
Settlement, it has been prohibited where it was sought 
to be exercised in certain places in the state of Mysore. 

The right of picketing arises out of the ordinary 
law which is the same in Mysore as in British India. 
If it was a right that could not be denied in British 
India, it follows that it must be easily conceded in 
Mysore state. Yet we find, that the following prohibi- 
tory order has been passed: by the District Magistrate 
of Kolar, and served on prominent workers and 
publicly promulgated in several places in his district. 
The prohibition order is framed so comprehensively 
that not only picketing but any kind of propaganda 
for temperance is effectively barred: 

“Whereas from the reports Jaid before me by the 
police inspector of. . Taluk, it appears to me 
necessary to prohibit the public utterance of cries, 
the singing of songs, the playing of music, the delivery 
of harangues and the use of gestures or mimetic 
representations and the preparation for exhibition or the 
dissemination of pictures, symbols and _ placards 
connected with the picketing of liquor and drug shops, 
as these will, in my opinion, probably incite to the 
commission of an offence or lead to a disturbance of 
public peace, in the municipal limits of . . . and ~ 
its neighbourhood, J, <A. V. Ramanathan, District 
Magistrate, Kolar District; do, hereby, prohibit the 
public generally, and the undermentioned persons in 
particular, from the public utterance of cries, the singing 
of songs, the playing of music, the delivery of 
harangues and the use oi gestures, or mimetic 
representations, and making preparation for exhibition, 
or the dissemination of pictures, symbols, placards 
connected with the picketing of liquor and drug shops 
within the municipal limits of the town and a distance 
of two miles all round such limits, for a period of six 
months from this date.’ ' 

The picketing, it need hardly be pointed out, 
is now nothing but the right of persuasion which any one 
may exercise wherever a wrong thing is about 
to be done by a brother citizen. it is a fundamental 
right, whicb, like all other liberties, is limited only 
by other people’s liberties. It is mot a concession of 
the Government of India, or a democratic advance, 
which the Mysore Government feels, it must take some 
more time to follow. Both in British India and in 
Mysore it is there unless taken away by law. 

The matter is so clear, that the British Government 
of India recognised picketing as legitimate and 
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lawful, even when it directly and aggressively attacks 
the most important trading interest of Britain in India, 
vize the cloth trade. It must, therefore, be doubly 
legitimate and tolerated by the Jaw in Mysore. In the 
picketing of liquor shops, the affected 
are those of the British Government in India, but 
the Government policy of licensing and _ taxing 
of liquor is at least ostensibly conceived not to 
keep up the consumption; the revenue is supposed 
to be derived incidentally from the inevitable failure 
of attempts to put down the use of liquor. All efforts 
at reduction of consumption are admitted to be not 
only legitimate, but praiseworthy and deserving of 
state support. The Mysore Government cannot, therefore, 
justify the promulgation of such prohibitory orders as 
its magistrates have issued in certain places. There 
is no question of the breach of the pact here, but none 
the less, it is a just grievance. 

The wave of popular feeling for bringing about 
this great reform for the good of the poorest in the land is 
not confined to the limits of any political border, but it 
has spread as wide as India itself. It cannot, _legiti- 
mately or successfully, be kept out of the Indian 
states. The misery caused by drink and drugs is 
as bad in the Indian states as in the British provinces, 
and the desire of the people to rid themselves of this 
evil is as strong in the states as in the areas marked 
red on the map. 

The state of Mysore consists of about ten lakhs 
of families. Most of these families do not touch 
liquor; yet the drink bill, if computed on a conserva- 
tive estimate of between two and three times the 
Government revenue, would be two crores of rupees 
every year. If only we could do away with this 
waste, think of the cumulative wealth the poor would 
be saving for productive purposes. The peasants’ load 
of debt could all be cleared, and a better life built for 
them very soon. 

Appendix sixteen of the annual Excise Report deals 
with Abkari offences reported during the year. It is 
somewhere about 3,500 per year, but the biggest 
Abkari offence of all is licensed selling of liquor to 
people, who cannot afford either the cost of it in 
money, or the ruin it works on their body and soul. 
The whole of the Government report is a public 
annually repeated confession of this heinous offence 
committed by the state. 

Over 1,000 gallons of distilled spirits every day, over 
20,000 gallons of toddy every day, and besides, a good 
quantity of ganja and not a negligible amount of opium: 
this is the daily consumption of licensed poison in Mysore 
costing to the poor Rs. 50,000 per day, which is so much 
taken away from women and children. The Government 
gets out of this a share, a good share, let us assume 
Rs. 77 lakhs pet year, and this makes the whole 
offence deliberate. Is the income worth the cost of it? 
Let the Government take this Ks. 77 lakhs per year by 
direct taxation from the poor. That would be better 
than taking it an] also their bodies and souls, health and 
morality. 

“Bat direct 


only interests 


taxation like that is impracticable. 


There would be tremendous opposition to it.”’ We 
caunot do that, I agree. What does this plea mean 
in*plain languaye? You do not dare to take the 


money direct from the people; but you would rather 
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create a craving for 
it, and thereby 


dupe them, muddle their brains, 
bad things, put an artificial price on 
procure this amount. Is this just? 

Direct taxation soon finds its limits among the 
poor people, but indirect tax steals the revenue, so to 
say, especially when imposed on a deleterious article, 
that creates a craving and progressively degrades and 
victimises, 

“But what are you talking? If we abolished this 
licensed trade, there would be drink all the same; why 
cannot we regulate and put a tax on it ? Out of the 
inevitable waste why should we not make some 
revenue for good purposes ?”’ 

I could believe this, if Government took a small 
share out of the real cost of the stuff, as they tax 
entertainments, er fine criminals and make some money. 
But what is done in the case of alcoho! and gazja is 
to monopolise them, put an artificial price on 
them out of all proportion to the cost of 
production, get a vested interest in the evil and 
entangle the state finances in an inextricable partnership 
with degradation and sin, We can add nothing to 
what Lord Chesterfield said on the subjeet in the 
House of Lords in 1743, when first a measure was 
introduced in England to Jicense and raise revenue 
on the sale of spirits: ‘“‘Luxury, my lords, is to be 
taxed, but vice should be prohibited, let the difficulties 
of executing the law be what they will. Vice, my 
lords, is not properly to be taxed, but suppressed. 


None ever heard in any nation of a tax upon theft 
or adultery.” 
‘Let no man put a stumbling block or an occasion 


to fall in his brother’s way,’ said Paul. The state of 
Mysore has, so the administration report confesses, 
put 3,100 stumbling blocks and occasions to fall in 
the way of the poorest and the most miserable among 
its subjects. It annually lets this right to place these 
stumbling blocks, to dig these pitfalls, to the highest 
bidder. In one year, the licences were sold to the 
highest bidders for Rs.41 lakhs. This is apart from 
the duty on spirits and tax on trees marked for 
manufacture of fermented liquor. “Make as much as 
you can, give us Rs.41 lakhs. If another had 
offered us more we would have farmed it to him.” 

‘“\b, but we are decreasing the number of shops’. 
Yes, there were in India 90,000 shops’ twenty five 
years ago. Now, there are 45,000, just half. But halving 
shops is not halving consumption. Consumption, no 
one believes, is now half of what it was in olden 
We know, that the revenue is four times what 
it was in 1904. The reduction is so gradual, that the 
victims simply get graduated exercise in going to 
shops, and get gradually an improved thirst. 

From the Koran, chapter five, section twelve, verse 
90: ‘O, you who believe, intoxicants and games of 
chance and sacrificing to stones set up and dividing 
by arrows are only an uncleanness and _ the devil's 
work. Shun it, therefore, that you may be successful.’ 
Verse 91: ‘The devil only desires to cause enmity and 
hatred to spring in your midst, by means. of 
intoxicants, games of chance etc., and to keep you off 


from remembrance of Allah and from prayer. Will 
you then desist ?’ 
These verses from the 


intoxicants and games of chance. 
prohibition is Seen from their 


times. 


Koran totally prohibit all 
The severity of the 
being classed with 
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sacrifices to idols. It is said, that when this verse was 
revealed, a crier proclaimed in the streets of Medina 
that wine was prohibited, and in response to this, every 
jar of wine in a Muslim house was emptied, so that 
wine flowed in the street. Never in the history of the 
world was such a deep-rooted evil as drink, so 
suddenly, yet so completely eradicated ( From Mahomed 
Alis notes, in his edition of the Koran). But, today, in 
a land where the evil is not yet so deep-rooted, where 
it is still considered a shame, everything is done to 
spread it, to let its roots sink deep and to remove the 
sense of shame about it. 


Notes 


Change in the British Government 

Many people are asking what is the effect of the 
change of Government in England. As_ regards the 
Indian question, it matters very little to India, whether 
it is a Labour Government, or a Coalition Government, 
or a Conservative Government that is in power. 
Conflicts and impediments here are not a_ conflict 
of British political theories or interests of any 
particular class of British people. {[t is British 
interests as against Indian interests. Any British 
cabinet is as good or as bad as any other. India 
was taken and retained by no one party in England, 
but by all. So’also must the British retire, and India 
must be handed back as a result of the wisdom, not 
of one party, but of the British people as a whole. 
There is one element, however, that must be recognised 
as something that counts as a personal factor. 
It must be admitted that the Labour Government 
showed thatit had set its heart on an immediate peaceful 
conclusion of the Indian question. But this affects only 
the preliminaries. Once the stage is reached, when the 
fundamental conflicts have to be faced, whether Labour 
is on the Treasury bench or in opposition makes 
no difference. The position would be just the 
same, the clash of interests would be just the 
same, whatever the domestic politics of the Treasury 
bench might be Mr. Benn could not have secured 
passage of any terms even if he wished, without first 
securing the active consent of the other party leaders. 
Indeed, the present change of Government might 
serve to economise our energies. There will be no 
ambiguities or phrase illusions attempted, but a straight 
forward yes or no on the demands we make, 


Prompt Action — 


The Commissioner-in-Sind drew public attention the 
other day to the importation iato Karachi towa of large 
quantities of natural salt from the neighbouring salt 
ateas for sale to local dealers. It was even alleged 
that in some cases the salt was brought in hand 
carts. The facts appeared to indicate, that those who 
were thus importing salt iato the town were not 
observing the Delhi Settlement. In all probability 
they had no opportunity to understand the limitations 
of the salt concession. We had no version of the 
facts from the people’s side. But the president of 
the Congress none the less ‘took prompt action and 
wited to the Provincial Congress Committee of Sindh, 
that if the facts published were substantially true, 
immediate steps should be taken effectively to stop 
such importation. Karachi has some vigorous Congress 
workers. We have no doubt, that they will bestir them- 
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selves to educate the ignorant villagers with regard to the 
implications of the Delbi Settlement, and see that none 
abuses a right won with the innocent blood of his 
countrymen and couatrywomen. The gains of truth 
must be retained by truth. The situation at Karachi, 
if it has been correctly represented, should be a 
warning to Congressmen elsewhere. We must be alert 
on all fronts. Things should never be allowed to 
reach the stage they appear to have done at Karachi. 
May we also say a word to the Government. We do 
not know, if they tried to enlist the ca-operation of 
local Congressmen in the interests of the observance 
of the Settlement b2fore issuing the warning they 
have done to the villagers; But in any case, 
we trust that the sins of a few will no lead to 
the punishment of all. The spirit of the Settlement 
atrived at batween the Government anl the Congress 
would seem to dictate, that where the offenders are only 
a few, temporary legal action against those really guilty 
would meet the ends of justice. That the innocent 
many should be permanently deprived of hard earned 
relief strikes one as cruel. 


Educative Figures 

Sr. D. R. Gadgil of the Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics has brought out a brochure on “The 
Salaries of Public Officials in India.” The publication is 
timely. It shows, that the Congress proposal of drastic 
reduction in salaries of public servants is making 
converts. The unconverted will find in Sr. Gadgil’s 
pamphlet some food for reflection. It is now widely 
known, that Indian salaries exceed those of any other 
nation in the world. No country in the western or the 


eastern hemisphere pays Rs. 21,000 a month to any 


of its public servants or public dignitaries. But the 
contrast becomes more staggering, when the salaries are 
compared with the average individual income in India 
and elsewhere. And it is here, that the figures newly 
worked out are of special interest and educative value. 
The highest administrative salary in Japan is stated to be 
Rs. 8,800 per anaum, in Germany Rs. 14,960, in Canada 
Rs, 27,400, in the U. S. A. Rs. 27,400, in the United 
Kingdom Rs. 40,000, and in our unfortunate India, 
Rs, 48,000 (?). But the salaries of public servants ought 
to have some relation to the earnings of the average 
citizen. Two tests have been applied, the wages of urban 
uoskilled labour and the salary of the lowest clerk, and 
this is the result, In the U.S. A. the highest administrative 
salary is 9 times the former and also 9 times the latter; 
in Canada it is 10 times and 17 times respectively; in 
Germany it is 13 times in each case; in Japan it is 13 
times aud 14 times respectively; in the United Kingdom 
it is 30 and 32 times, and in India it is as much as 200 
and 133 times respectively! If we were to adopt the 
standard followed in the U.S. A., the highest adminis. 
trative salary’ in our country would range between 
Rs. 2,160 to Rs. 3,240 per annum, or Rs. 180 to Rs. 270 
per month. In fixing Rs. 500 as the maximum, ordinarily, 
for the monthly salaries of public servants, barring 
experts and the like, the Congress has not been so 
unpractical as some people would have us believe. 
J.D. 
From America . 
An American friend writes : 


“It is a great relief to the comparatively few on 
this continent who grasp the measure of what you are 
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doing, to know you will not visit here. Great minds, 
minds at one, do not need physical contact, save when 
something physical has to be done. There is nothing one 
can do here. America has to save itself, and by itself, 
Its visible cosmic cultural worth is a thousand years less 
then that of Europe and Asia. America has but one 
thing to offer any one, Money, and this you can secure 
a plenty of, without being capitalized by the Western 
world’s hopelessly ignorant, and therefore arrogant, 
press, the intellectual poverty of which is at once 
evidenced, when editorial and publisher policy is 
contrasted with the most excellent international news 
service they give. 

“America does, of course, offer other things. She 
demonstrates ‘ restlessness’ and its physical rewards 
and mental upheavals. Also she affords a lesson to 
the world, to those who think, of what Westernism 
brings tc humanity. This reminds me to say _ this, 
“Do not place overmuch reliance on the emotional 
pulpit and political actors of this country.’ Like 
children, they are the playthings of their own words, 
and would both run and also deny the substance of 
those words when they materialize into political 
action. There are maney Peters in the flock of 
‘revolutionaries’ in America. 

“Au revoir. The Eternal is with you. Follow 
not too much, though, in the footsteps of Western 
forms of government. They are all almost at the 
point of extinction; and an intellectual revolution to 
avoid a physical one is too great a divine miracle! 
There ‘is no soul in this Western horizon with 
intellect and strength enough to save its civilization. 
He will not, I fear, be permitted to arise until the 
races are on their knees-—beaten. Miracles do not 
happen until the people are in sore straits, and know 
they are so. At present all that is here is Fear, 
They still have faith in their old gods.” M. K. G. 


Wanted Reduced Freight on Cotton 


It is a notorious fact, that the Indian agriculturist ~ 


has been very hard hit by the cataclysmic fall in the 
level of world prices. Government have already 
reduced the freight rate on wheat in order to afford 
some relief to the wheat grower, but the cotton grower 
also is badly in need of assistance on the same lines. 
Sr. R. G. Saraiya has shown, that there is substantial 
scope for reduction in the railway freight on cotton, 
which still continues at 25% above the pre-war level. 
Again there is no concession for cotton in the shape 
of a_ telescopic rate. Sr. Saraiya compares the 
present and the pre-war incidence of freight, 7. c., the 
ratio of the railway freight to the value of cotton in 
the primary market, and finds that from the 
growers standpoint the railway freight has gone up by 
nearly 200 p.c. The worst feature of the situation is 
the fact, that the G. I. P. Railway, which handles 
abont one third of the Indian cotton crop, charges a 
60 per cent. higher rate on cotton than the other 
railways. Sr. Saraiya therefore suggests, that freight 
should be refunded at the rate of Rs. 9-8-0 per 
rupee chargeable on the G. I. P. Railway, and of Ks. 
0-4-0 on all other railways. We trust, that the public 
bodies interested in the cotton trade will take up the 
question in right earnest, and see to it that the cotton 
grower gets this relief to which he is clearly entitled. 


V. G. D. 
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A New Scale of Values 


[The following extracts are from a letter of 
Mr. Richard B. Gregg to a friend in India who has 
sent it to us as a matter which may interest a wider 
circle, Jee KF} 

“For a long time I have wanted to express to you 
my profound admiration for the superb way that India 
has fought for her freedom, and for your own courage, 
patience, determination, and energy. The struggle has 
excited me so much, that I could do nothing all the 
past year, but try to understand Indian events from afar, 
and iry to help Americans to understand and appreciate 
the real situation. It is not easy; for so many here 
are filled with admiration of Britain and are so easily 
flattered by British propagandists. Nevertheless, Indian 
suffering, self-restraint, and disciplined non-violence 
take all the wind out of the British talk and strip it 
bare. Yonr own strength is your best propaganda. 
Without that we who are your friends can do little. 

In one sense your progress may seem slow, but 
when we consider what miracles have been accomplished 
in a year, the hope for full success in the near future 
seems bright. The hard work, self-restraint and 
discipline that the people have shown since the Delhi 
Truce are magnificent, despite the few lapses. It is a 
portent of what will happen when the struggle begins 
again. I have not the slightest doubt that you will 
win full freedom. for India. Be of good cheer. 


Social Ranks 

The longer I ponder over Gandhiji’s full programme, 
the more profound do its implications seem. It seems 
to me to be the beginning of an entirely new order 
of society, for the whole world as well as for India. In 
allagesthe real rulers of society have been those 
who developed schemes or arrangements of values 
and a set of symbols to go with them. Thus they have 
controlled men’s minds, and by such controi they havealso 
controlled economic and political and social power. 
Symbols are wonderful arousers and carriers of emotion 
and energy. In olden days priests ruled through a set 
of religious values and symbols which they got men to 
accept and believe in. Social ranks and distinctions and 
marks of gradation are an amazingly subtle and effective 
means of control, as the British ruling class so well 
realize and so skilfully use. But in the modern world 
the scheme of values and set of symbols that is supreme 
is the money system. It has brought into its service 
all the older forms and symbols of control, political, 
religious, social and military, 

An understanding of the 
makes it easier, I think, to understand the full scope 
of Gandhiji’s programme. Money fulfils a number 
of functions besides being a common medium of 


inner reality of money 


exchange. The most important of these is that 
of a symbol of credit. The bankers express 
and measure credit by money. Credit is really 


trust or confidence or faith. Money has become 
a very inadequate and partial way of expressing 
trust. Trust is so sensitive and delicate a matter, 
that it cannot be measured or confined to only 
one medium of expression. So when people try 
to apply money valuations to everything, they kill 
and cripple trust. And now the system has gone so 
far, that most people have forgotten the importance 
6f working to secure the reality (trust), and instead 
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try to secure only money, the symbol, and pile it up 
thinking that it is wealth. 
Trust and Confidence 

It seems to me, that Gandhiji’s full programme can 
put an end to the money power. When men work 
under his programme, they try to earn not money tokens 
but the trust and confidence of those for whom they 
work, trust in their ability, strength, determination, 
skill, endurance, and desire to serve, and courage and 
truth. If the worker once wins such trust, he may 
be sure tbat the trust will find some expression sooner 
or later. It may be partly in the form of money 
paymeat, or payment in kind, or food, or shelter or 
gift of some opportunity, or kindness of some sort. 

By the Khadi movement, by Satyagraha, and by 
all other forms of service Gandhiji has created enormous 
funds of trust, far more potent than any _ banker’s 
financial credit. The confidence Gandhiji has 
created has been partly a confidence of the masses in 
him and his power, but also a confidence of the masses 
in themselves and their own power through Khadi and 
Satyagraha. The symbols of bankers’ credit are metal 
tokens and bank notes and similar pieces of paper. 
The symbols of Gandhiji’s credit are wearing Khadi 
and extreme simplicity of living. By these symbols 
he creats credit, a new and truer and more powerful 
kind of bank note. His ascsticism, so-called, is not mere 
self-denial or negation. It is a symbol and reality of 
human unity and of the dignity of the poorest man. 

Defects of Socialism 


Though I may be wrong, socialism seems to me 
inadequate for several reasons. It is not radical enough 
or psychologically profound enough. It retains too 
many of the existing social, governmental, and economic 
forms and modes, It retains violence as the basis of 
the state, large-scale organization closely centralized, 
and the money system practically unmodified. The 
psychological controls are substantially the same as 
those of the capitalist society. These are more 
powerful than external organisations or forms. 
Changes in the law of property are not envugh, I fear, 

In Gandhiji’s complete programme I see a new form 
and basis for society, far finer, more profound and 
powerful than anything devised by the Russians or 
anybody else. 

Payment in Kind and not in Money 

Please forgive me if I say something, — half query, 
half suggestion. It occurred to me, that after India 
gets her political freedom, perhaps one of the most 
effective ways of rescuing the peasants from the 
clutches of capitalism would be to revert to the 
old system, by which state taxes were collected not 
in money butin kind,—a percentage of the grain or 
other crops. By so doing, much of the present necessity 
on the peasants to borrow money would be removed, 
It would become the job of the government to collect 
and market the produce, The risk of losses because 
of price fluctuations in world (capitalistic) markets 
would fall not on the man who has the smallest 
facilities for defending himself, but on the most power- 
ful organisation. This occurred to me, when I read 
about the British plantation managers in Kenya, who 
wanted negro workers, but the negroes were content 
with their own manner of living, without money, and 
tefused to come as manual workers for the Europeans, 
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So the British imposed ‘by legislation 4 money tax 


upon the negroes, and the only way the segroes could. 


pay it was to earn money by working on the 
plantations for the British, Thus the British used the 
state to compel the negroes to enter the capitalist 
system via the wages system. Therefore if Irdia 
wants to escape the evils of capitalism, I am inclined 
to think that this chauge in the form of taxation would 
be very effective for the majority of the population. 
Perhaps some modification of the present form would do 
for city traders and manufacturers, I feel sure that the 
money system is the heart of capitalism, and that in any 
event the money system must be profoundly modified 
if it is to really serve mankind. 

Gandhiji’s full programme seems so immensely power- 
full and hopeful, because it not only would get rid of 
violence as the basis of the state and thereby alter 
for the better every government in the world, but it 
would create a new scale and arrangement of social 
values and symbols, which would greatly modify the 
present money system and do away with many of its evils. 
Full understanding and disciplined practice of Satyagraha 
by the masses would give them a weapon of defence 
against any sort of political, economic or social 
pressure and oppression now and in the future. The 
full implications of Khadi are a new economic order 
in which machinery would becontrolled for the benefit 
of the workers; a sound balance created between 
industry and agriculture, with agriculture as the more 
powerful partner; small-scale largly autonomous orga- 
nisation prevailing in most activities; also an end of 
the present divisions of society into classes and ranks, 
partly by the doing away with the customary symbols 
of such gradations. The \ phychological controls, by 
which the capitalistic ruling classes of the West rule 
and corrupt their own people as well as those of the 
rest of the world, would be so weakened thata new 
aud finer civilisation can rise everywhere, 
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Gandhi Week 


On the 2nd of October the whole country will be 
celebrating Mahatma Gandhi’s 63rd birthday. The 
forthcoming celebration will have a special significance. 
Last year the nation celebrated his birthday while he 
was a prisoner of war, On the present occasion he 
will bé absent in a distant land as an ambassador of 
peace, It behoves us, that we should celebrate it in a 
manner which befits the occasion. 


There can be no more appropriate way of celebrating 
the coming birthday, than by its consecration to the 
cause which is so near Gandhiji’s heart—the cause of the 
poverty-stricken millions of his countrymen. Swaraj 
has no meaning for him, and should have none for us, 
if the mitigation of the hunger of those who till the 
land and feed us all is not to be the main and special 
objective of his birthday celebration. 


It will probably be a surprise to many, that while 
the nation’s demand last year had so outstripped the 
supply of Khadi as to necessitate strict rationing 
in its use, heavy stocks have accumulated this 
year in ajl parts of the country largly on account 
of. the wumprecedented economic depression. The 
increased demand made us engage thousands of new 
Spinners and weavers, whom we thus enabled to 
supplement their scanty earnings to make both ends 
meet. But with all the available money of the A. I. S. A, 
now locked up in Khadi stocks, nothing but a return 
to unemployment and_ semi-starvation faces these 
unfortunate people. I have no doubt, that if Mahatma 
Gandhi had been here in our midst, he would have 
used every ounce of his energy to secure a rapid 
disposai of the stocks. That he is away ona sacred 
mission of the nation, in response to its insistent call, 
makes the responsibility of those of us who are here all! 
the greater. . 

I therefore desire, that the week, commencing from 
the 2nd October,—his birthday according to the 
Western calendar,—to the 8th October,—his birthday 
according to the Vikram era,—should be observed 
as the Gandhi Weck. These seven days must be 
devoted to intensive canvassing in every nook and 
corner of India,—in every town, large and small,—to 
achieve the rapid elearance of all the Khadi stocks 
available in the neighbouring bhandars. Whatever 
might otherwise have been the usuai programme for 
such a week, I appeal to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to devote their almost undivided 
attention to the programme of Khadi sates. I want 
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every single Congress worker to do his bit on each day 
of the week, and carry, by practical action, the megsage 
of Khadi to all those he can reach, 


I understand from Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj, the President 
of the A. J. S. A., that a sum of about Rs, 15 lakhs 
has been locked up in stocks of Khadi, and almost an 
equal amount in cotton, yarn, and other equipment of 
production centres, The A. I. S. A, therefore, finds 
its production activities considerably hampered- for 
want of liquid capital. We must therefore hit upon a 
plan of . releasing all. the capital locked up in the 
Khadi stocks, and this can be promptly done, if we get 
from this vast country only 1,500 persons with regard 
for Mahatma Gandhi and his cause, each of whom is 
prepared either to purchase or undertake to sell Khadi 
worth Rs.1,000. For the occasion and the cause of 
which I have been speaking, this is not at alla 
difficult programme. No one need look upon Khadi as’ 
a political symbol. It has its deep economic significance, 
in so far as spinning is the only subsidiary occupation 
for the poor agricultural masses, I, therefore, expect, 
that even those who, in politics, may differ from the 
Congress,— be they industrial magnates, princes, zamindars, 
nay even Government officers and servants,—will do 
their patt in the disposal of the Khadi stocks, [ 
appeal to all,——particularly to Congress workers,—to 
co-operate with me in securing these 1,500 persons, wha 
would purchase Khadi worth Rs.1,000, or pledge 
ihemselves to sell Khadi of that amount on their own 
responsibility. The A. I. S, A. has agreed to arrange 
to give delivery of parcels of Khadi of that value ta 
at their places through various branches 
scattered all over the country. The work should 
commence at once, that is, from today. The workers 
must begin to canvass briskly for these orders, All 
orders should be immediately registered with the 
office of the A. I. S. A, at Ahmedabad with the full 
amount paid in advance. Let not the smaller purcha- 
sers think, that they are left out of this scheme, 
They shou'd combine among themselves, so as to 
make up an order for Rs. 1,000 which should then be 
registered in the name of one of them, The A.I.S.A. 
has undertaken to deliver parcels of Khadi to the 
purchasers as faras possible during the Gandhi Week. 
I wish to see a rush of these orders at the above 
office before many days have passed. While our leader 
labours for the country at the other end, let us do 
our bit at this. 


purchasers 


Vallabhbhai J. Patel 
President, Indian National Congr ss 


Ahmedabad, 
14th Sept, 1991, 
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The Frontier Situation 

[The following is a further instalment from the 
report submitted to the Working Committee on the 
gituation inthe N, W. F. Province by Devdas Gandhi, 

M. K. G.] 
Predisposing Causes 

Of tke five districts comprising the N. W. F. 
Province ] was able to visit only three. My short tour 
of six days covered practically the whole of Peshawar 
District and parts of Kohat and Bannu. I was able to 
see a great deal in these districts, and certainly enough 
to give me a fairly full idea of the state of affairs 
in the province. The popular movement is very strong 
in the Peshawar District, and only a little less strong 
Yn Kohat and Bannu. The extraordinarily harsh 
meagures, adopted by Government to ‘suppress the 
movement last year in the Charsadda Tehsil in 
particular and the whole province in general, account 
largely for the present state of popular unrest. Indeed 
the remarkable awakening to be witnessed in that 
province today might not have been what it is, but 
for the cruelties and barbarities said to have been 
perpetrated by the authorities last year. 


An Infectious Example 

Today the whole of this Pathan province is eager 
for freedom like the rest of India. Large numbers of 
‘geople, who have enlisted as Khudai Khidmatgars, have 
come directly under the influence of the leaders of the 
movement and particularly of Ktan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 
‘His personality seems to act like magic among them. 
‘The simplicity of his character and the deep sympathy 
he evinces for the poor and the cppressed have created 
for him an abiding place in the hearts of the people. 
He gives himself no rest. He moves about from place 
fo place and mixes freely among the villagers, living 
exactly as they do. As a rule he uses the lorry which 
is::the least expensive means of transport. He does a 
good deal of travelling on foot as well as on horseback. 
The expenses of his continuous touring therefore come 
to very little. His example is infectious. No worker 
dare spend money on futilitiés or luxuries. The strictest 
economy is thus observed, and whatever expense is 
incurred comes from the pockets of workers themselves 
Khan Saheb as well as_ other workers spend : 
ee of their personal incomes on the move 

e@ was good enough to acc i 
throughout the tour, I must ie ie pe ort 


) that the restrictions 
voluntarily agreed to by me in regard to speeches and 


demonstrations proved a blessing rather than a hindrance 
We bad small disciplined crowds awaiting us everywhere, 
and I was able to get through work which might fave 
been impossible if huge meetings had been deradnks 
The Assistant Collector of Charsadda had sent a datlen, 
stiffly worded, to responsible workers, strongly warni 
them against any demonstation in connection with a 
visit. There was a similar notice served u ja 
workers in Bannu, the tone of which, however, cing 


surprisingly courteous. Nevertheless. }j 
: ittle s 
demonstrations did occur, ‘<a pontaneous 


large 
ment, 


oy : many laces 
voluateers in red uniforms lined both Sides of the road 
two or three miles, along which our car was to 

There was fortunately no es 


interference by the i 
It was thus possible for me to see large si ed ee 


“sed shirt” volunteers face to face and to talk to them 
Jo most places little indoor gatherings of workers 
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had been arranged. Informal talks at these 
gatherings helped a great deal to acquaint me with the 
situation. As word had been sent round, individuals 
who had specific grievances against the authorities 
turned up at almost all places, and narrated their 
experiences to Khan Saheb and myself. 

Cases of Official Tyranny 

I came across cases of cruelty and torture in 
connection with the collection of lard revenue. The 
sufferings on this account seemed to me to be acutest 
in the Charsadda and Mardan Tebsils. In ather parts 
the situation seemed to be much less acute, It was 
not however possible for me to come to very definite 
conclusions in so short a time. But there is no doubt 
that the illegal and high-handed policy pursued by the 
revenue authorities in some areas should cease at once 
if the situation there is not to go very soon from 
bad to worse. I saw purdanashin women, who for 
the first time in their lives had been summoned by 
revenue officials in the presence of a large number ot 
men, and subjected to indignities, because they were 
rot able to pay the land revenue due from them. I 
am afraid many such cases have occurred. I came 
across two or three myself. One purdanashin lady 
wept bitterly, as she told Khan Saheb how she had 
been made to stand in the hot sun from morning to 
evening with her little daughter for two or three days, 
without being allowed even a drink of water. This. 
seems to be a favourite form of torture applied by 
revenue agents in the case of women defaulters: It 
is nothing short of shameful torture to make women 
stand or sit for hours on end under the Peshawar 
sun in this part of the year. 

The statements of women who came to us with 
such complaints have been recorded. Mian Ahmad 
Shah, Barrister-at-law, has personally investigated many 
of these cases, and satisfied himself as to. their 
genuineness. He possesses statements of victims: 

Even though the number of women subjected to 
such treatment is comparatively very small, the 
incidents have caused great popular indignation, and the 
leader Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan himself is very much 
perturbed over these events. There are innumerable 
cases of men defaulters who have been subjected to 
cruelties and indignities in order to extort land revenue 
from them, which they are unable to pay owing to the 
general economic distress which the N. W. F. Province 
appears to share, 

In one case aman had been locked up in a dark 
cell which had a hornet’s nest. A fire was lit under 
the nest, and the man was left to the tender mercies of 
the hornets thus deliberately disturbed. He was stung 
all over the body, and suffered for days. His statement 
was recorded. Many cases of a similar natute seem 
to have occurred of which a record is kept by Main 


Admad Shah. I have seen and talked to some of the 
sufferers myself. A 


I_ know, that the local authorities have denied the 
truth of these statements. I have however no reason to 
doubt the evidence of those who gave their version in 
a natural manner, The locai authorities cannot be 
absolved by merely pleading not guilty. If they are 
innocent, the Government should provide au independent 
tribunal, before which they can establish their innocence, 


or in other words, the complainants can prove their 
accusations, . 
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Khudai Khidmatgars are picked out for special 
treatment. In village after village peasants and small 
as well as big landowners complained, that whereas 
Khudai Khidmatgars were ill-treated in connection with 
the collection of land revenue, other defaulters, who 
were either pro-Government, or agreed to have no 
dealings with the Khudai Khidmatgars, were not even 
approached for land revenue. I put searching questions 
to many people who brought these complaints. Some 
of them were not Khudai Khidmatgars themselves, and 
yet every one without exception supported the charge 
of vindictive treatment. Khan Saheb and others have 
found ample evidence of the same nature in the course 
of their own independent investigations. 

In Chartsadda we visited some people who had 
been put in the lock-up as defaulters. Some of them 
were well-known, respectable people; others poor 
land-owning peasants. The cells in which they had 
been locked up were dirty hovels, unfit for human 
habitation. There was practically no ventilation. The 
cells stank even from outside. During the day owing 
to the fierce heat they became veritable ovens, and 
even at night they could hardly be better. The 
prisoners were kept confined in these cells for all the 
twenty four hours. 


Mazullah Khan 


In village Charguli in Mardan Tehsil I met 
Mr. Kbushal Khan, an influential and educated landlord. 
He had himself seen revenue prisoners in the lock-up 
at Mardan, One such prisoner had been stung by a 
scorpion in tbe cell, but did not receive prompt 
attention. He was shocked to see their condition, 
which was the same as that of the Charsadda 
prisoners described above. He told me that he had 
written a strong letter of protest to the authorities, 
but had received no reply. This form of cruel 
punishment, which Khudai Khidmatgars, as has_ been 
stated above, seem especially to be coming in for, is 
another matter which calls for immediate attention. 
Among the various instances of harassment in 
connection with the collection of land revenue, the case 
of Mazullah Kban Is well known. This isa young man 
of sixteen owning large properties. He is one of the 
big landlords of the province. He is also a leading 
Khudai Khidmatgar. He met us in his uniform as an 
ordinary volunteer. He was put in the lock-up osten- 
sibly as a defaulter, but in reality because as an 
important worker he had become an eyesore to the 
police. While in the lock-up he wrote to the autho- 
tities to say, that he had no intention to withhold 
payment of his dues and that he would try to pay up 
his full share as soon as possible. The amount out 
standing in his name was a little over two thousand, 
Nevertheless, while he was in the lock-up, a motor 
car, a tonga, a horse, and three buffaloes belonging 
to him were attached. After his release his crops were 
attached. Finally his land worth over alakh anda half 
have also been attached. Thus this big landord has now 
been reduced to a pauper. The property attached has not 
yet been auctioned. The case has drawn public atter- 
tion, and is said to be under the consideration of tbe 
Local Government. In a written statement Mazullah 
Khan emphasises the charge, that the object of such 
harsh methods is the harassment of persons who take 


part in the movement, 
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Reward of Service 
I came across cases of unprovoked assault on Khudai 
Khudmatgars by policemen. This appears to be part 
of a general policy to terrorise all those, who show avy 
sympathy for Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
movement. Individuals, who distinguish themselves in 
the movement, are set upon and beaten on some pretext 
or other. Persons, who had been thus assaulted, told 
us, that their assailants said in so many words that 
they were beaten because they would not desist from 
their activities. 


Notes 
Breaches of Pact 


The Working Committee of .ue Congress has adopted 
the following resolution on the 11th September: 

“In case of breaches of the Settlement on the 
part of Government officials or other matters of 
complaint, the President or the Secretary of the 
Provincial Congress Committee concerned should 
endeavour to obtain relief from the representatives 
of the Local Government. In case relief is not 
forthecoming, the matter should be referred to the 
President of the A. I, C. C. 

“Information in regard to all important matters 
should however be sent promptly by the P. C. C: 
to the A. I. C. C. office at Ahmedabad.” 

The General Secretary has already reminded 
Congress Committees and Congressmen, that they should 
bear in mind, that the Delhi Agreement continues, and 
that there should be no breach of it on their part 
without making reference to the President. 

Infectious Smile 

Reuter wires, that Gandhiji’s first appearance at 
Marseilles has dissipated any prejudice against him. His 
infectious smile bas captured all, and he submitted 
humbly to volleys of questions from ]*rerch journalists. 
Reuter adds: ‘Gandhiji confessed that he felt nervous 
on approaching England after an absence of seventeen 
years, But nervousness does not appear to have 
interfered with his ability to make jokes. \Vben asked 
if he would traverse the streets of London in loin cloth, 
Gandhiji answered a [Trench journalist, ‘You, in your 
country, wear plus fours, I prefer minus fours.’ 

Nor has Gandhiji’s nervousness prevented him from 
making a characteristc declaration. to the customs 
officer, ‘1 am a poor mendicant. My earthly possessions 
consist of six spinning wheels, prison dishes, a can of 
goat’s milk, six homespun loin cloths and towels, and 
my reputation which cannot be worth much,’ 

Of course the customs inspector passed him, 


Gandhiji’s Forecast 


Reuter wires from Marseilles an interview, in the 
course of which Gandhiji said: 
“The British Government is faced with such 


staggering domestic problems, that it is not. likely to 
take the responsibility for refusing India’s demands, 
with the consequent renewal of civil disobedience and 
boycott. Nor shall I assume the responsibility for a 
renewal of the struggle, until every possibility of peace 
is exhausted.” 

Gandhiji thinks, that if the Round Table Conference 
survived the first fortnight’s differcaces on the 
fundamentals, it might go on till the 15th November, 
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A Fickle Friend 


(By M. K. Ganvut ) 
Thus wriies an English friend who has known me 
for years : 

“No one has for some time told you quite 
bluntly, and in good English, that you are making 
an unmitigated fool of yourself, and out of persona! 
vanity and the desire to act the dictator, are descending 
to lies and sub‘erfuges which even ordinary men, 
who lay no claim to special sanctity, do not indulge in. 

“Yon know full well, that the main reason for 
your not attending the Round ‘Table Conference is 
due to your inability to solve the Hindu Moslem 
question, and that you have ysed petty matters as 
an excuse, Your Congress Committee man at 
Allahabad Mr:Sundarlal has publicly made this 
statement, and you know full well the text of your 
motion, moved at the Working Committee meeting, 
when you were turned down by your Committee. 
You admitted in that resolution the failure of 
Hindu-Moslem negotiations and your inability to 
put forward any political proposals at the Round 
Table Conference, and that you would confine 
yourself solely to work for the amelioration of the 
condition of the masses. 

“You, who prate of worshipping at the aliar of 
truth, the same altar that I worship.at, are by half 
trutbs, cunning words and deliberate deception trying 
to force the blame of your deliberate pre-arranged 
determination not to go to the Round Table 
Conference on the Government. 

“ When, as you now boldly declare, sedition is 
the creed of Congress and the overthrow of this 
Government its objective, are you not, with calculated 
deliberation, forcing the Government to take action ? 
You may throw dust successfully in the eyes of 
your followers, but at least you do know that you 
cannot deceive His eyes. Go and introspect. Call 
on that inner voice honestly, not as Gandhi the 
politician, who, without the political guidance of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, is making a foél of himself, 
and forcing events towards an upheaval which will 
benefit nobody but goondas, but to the other Gandhi, 
whom millions, and I include myself in that list, 
respect for his creed of love and the splendid work 
he is doing for the depressed classes. That Gandhi 
is Overpowered. Your personal pride and autocratic 
spirit has vanquished the other Gandhi. 

“I want, every European wants, to see India 
politically free, and the Round Table Conference is 
the constitutional means for that purpose. You, 
however, deliberately seek her freedom through blood, 
because your pride received an enormous shock when 
you found that the Conference would go on without 
you, though you will call it ‘passive resistance’ and 
other names, You cannot evade these facts. 

“Go, 1 beg of you, and introspect, and after 
purification come to the altar of truth, ”’ 


In order that I may not miss his wrath through any 
mishap, he registered the letter, The letter could be 
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letter is, that I am writing this, on the steamer 
that is taking me. to London. Indeed I might have 
suppressed the letter. But I did not, as it is typical 
of many I have received in the course of my life. 
When I do something that pleases them, my Eoglish 
friends issue embarrassing certificates. And when I do 
something that displeases them, forgetful of what they 
said in the past, they swear at me. They will not 
stop to inquire of me why they see an inconsistency 
between my past conduct and the present. They will 
not have the patieace to discover the perfect harmony 
between two seemingly inconsistent acts. When I find 
such friends, I distrust their praise and its disinter- 
estedness, and hence remain unaffected by their censure. 
Take the writer of the foregoing elegant censure. Only 
a few months ago, I was a good man. Now suddenly 
I have become all that is bad, even a liar, because he 
suspects that I would not go London beciuse of my 
failure to bring about HinJu-Muslim unity, He will not even 
condescend to ask me for an explanation, and believes 
a garbled report of my specch at the last. A.cl. 4G 
meeting, Let him and the public know, that I hold in 
my bag a. wire from Pandit Sundarlal, saying that he 
never made the remark attributed to him. But I suggest 
that even if Pandit Sundarlal did make the remark 
attributed to him, that would be no basis for a friend 
to found an accusation against me. A friendship, that 
cannot bear the slightest strain and would believe any’ 
rumour or report against a friend, is not worth much, 
if anything. Let those English friends, who have sent 
me wires or letters of congratulations, be warned against 
rushing to unjust judgments, the moment they hear 
reports about my doings which may displease them. 
The reports need not always he false, as was the case 
in the present instance. If the common purpose is well 
understood, friendships formed to alvance that purpose 
should weather all storms of misunderstandings, 
misreportings and the like. 

1 will therefore state the purpose. It is complete 
frezdom from the alien yoke in every sease of the 
term, and this for the sake of the dumb millions. 
Every interest therefore, that is hostile to their interest, 
must be revised, or must subside if it is not capable of 
revision. ‘This freedom does not, need not exclude 
partnership with the English on terms of absolute equality 
and terminable at the will of either party. Those English- 
men, who sincerely desire the immediate consummation 
of such an event, will never need to repent of their 
having issued to me a cefttificate of merit. The others 
will see nothing but evil in my m)st innocent acts. 

Urdu ‘ Navajivan’ 

Dr. Yudhvirsinh has ben, on his own fesponsibility, 

issuing at Delhia weekly Urdu edition of Navajivan 


containing his selections from both WNavajivan and 
Young India, He assures me, that the Urdu edi- 


tion will be coaducted stricily along the lines of Youny 
India and Navajivan. It. will accordingly take no 
advertisements, and will publish only such material as 
appears in the two weeklies. The annual subscription 
is only three rupees. I am glad of this enterprise. 
I have always felt that Urdu knowing people should 
know the message of these weeklies. I congratulate 
Dr. Yudhvirsinh on his patriotic effort. I hope he will be 
encouraged by the Urdu knowing public, Tne address 
is Urdu Navafivan, Chaodni Chawk, Delhi, M, K. G, 
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The Frontier Province and the 
Charge Sheet 


The hasty reply issued by Government to the 
Congress charge sheet makes very atousing reading. 
If they had taken the trouble to investigate all the 
serious complaints more fully than they did, some 
at least of the categorical denials and__ halting 
explanations would have been differently warded. Two 
glaring inaccuracies relate to the North West Frontier 
Province. The reader probably remembers the 
complaint, that a magazine called “ Pukbton”’ which is 
devoted mainly to social problems was being held up 
in the post cffices, although it was not proscribed. 
The Government reply sta‘es that after an 
examination of the articles in the magazine, it was 
allowed to circulate. It bas, however, been definitely 
ascertained, that there is a secret ban against the 
magazine which still continues to operate. A circular 
letter has been discovered, which asks every postmaster 
not to deliver the “Pukhton” to its addressees, 
because it is proscribed. They are _ further 
told not to let any one know that the magazine is 
proscribed. 

Another charge which is of a much more serious 
rature is called ‘ pure fabrication’ in the Government 
reply. Thecharge was, that in the Malakand Agncy, certain 
Maliks had been told to shoot the Khudai Khidmatgars, 
During my recent visit to the Frontier province, I 
bappened to visit Skhakot in the Malakand Agency. 
There I met the Maliks who were said to have been 
asked to shoot the Khudai Khidmatgars. Here is 
what I was able to gather from them. 

Twenty five Maliks had been put in jail, or perhaps 
in the police lock-up, without any trial for the offence 
of organising a meeting to be addressed by Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. They were kept under confinement 
for nine days. Before they were released the Tehsildar 
is alleged to have asked them to shoot the Khudai 
Khidmatgars and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. They 
were told, that they would receive firearms in reward 
if they carried out his behests. The story may seem 
unbelievable. Yet it was impossible for me to read 
untruth in the faces of these poor unsophisticated 
Pathapvs who related the tale to me. It has got to be 
realised, that Maliks are heads of groups of villages, 
and consequently they possess firearms, and enjoy a 
certain amount of Government favour and patronage. 
By virtue of their position, they could with impunity, 
take the action, so wickedly suggested to them. If I 
am asked to prove the charge, otherwise than through 
the mouths of the Maliks, I must confess my inability 
to do so. But 1 would retort by saying, that there can 
be no better proof than the statement of these Maliks 
themselves. One man may invent a lie, but there can be no 
reason to disbelieve the testimony of many Maliks, and 
it must be remembered that Maliks are not men of straw. 
They are headmen of their own villages. All of them 
possess licensed firearms. If their evidence is disbelieved 
because an interested Tehsildar denies it, there never 

can be any charge proved against a Tehsildar which 
is based on oral testimony. I deal with the other 
charges in the report submitted to the Working 


ittee, 
cae ant Devdas Gandhi 
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From s. s. Rajputana 
The Last Cup 


It was vourely a question of touch and go, and no 
one would have believed that Gandhiji was sailing 
until he had actually embarked. The Simla 
correspondents of Anglo-Indian newspapers heaved a 
sigh of  relief,—‘the disturber of peace,’ the 
‘inconvenient man,’ the ‘troublesome person ’ had left,— 
and they were also voicing the feelings of the official 
world. Eternal vigilance is a thing that no one in 
power can endure, whereas for Gandhiji_ eternal 
vigilance is the very bgeath of life. But let no one 
believe, that because Gandhiji will be absent fora few 
weeks, the vigilance is in any way going to be 
relaxed. ‘The letter addressed to the Home Secretary 
on the 27th August, which forms part of the 
Second Settlement, is nothing but a promise of 
vigilance on the part of the Congress, nothing but a 
public expression, on the part of Gandhiji, of the 
feeling, that if he is going, he is going in fear and 
trembling. 

* * * * 


There were numerous telegrams handed in to 
Gandhiji, as the steamship “ Rajputana” left the 
Bombay harbour. Many were from friends and co- 
workers, wishing him a happy voyage and happier return 
home, and promising that the flag would be kept flying 
during his absence. There was a particularly affectionate 
one from H. E. the Viceroy. There were two which 
struck the right note. One said: ‘May God illumine 


thy path.’ The other said: ‘You will win or lose 
greatly. May God help you to win.’ But, the one, 
that, according to Gandhiji himself, correctly and 


vividly described the situation he was in, was a poem 
of farewell in Gujarati by our young poet Meghani. 
I will not try to put it into English. Even if I 
succeeded in giving a gist, it would be impossible to 
render into English its music and its soulful utterance, 
The language vies with the thought. It is as though 
the spirit of the poet had been intimate witness of the 
innermost thoughts and feelings of Gandhiji during the 
past fifteen days, since the breakdown of the nego- 
tiations on the 13th of August. ‘You have drunk many 
a bitter draugkt,’ says the poet, ‘Go forth now to finish 
the Jast cup of poison. You have pitted trutk against 
falsehood, love against hate, straight dealing against 
deceit. You have refused to distrust even your 
bitterest enemy. Go forth then to quaff the bitterest 
draughts that may yet be in store for you. Let: not 
the thought of our misery and our = misfortunes make 
you pause. [ The Chittagong news is slowly coming 
through.] You have taught us to suffer cheetfully. You 
have stiffened our tender hearts into‘steel. What if you 
return empty-handed? Your very going is enough. 
Go and proclaim to mankind your message of lova 
and brotherhood. Mankind ailing with ills’ untold is 
pining for the healing balm that, it knows, you will 
carry with you,’ 
Scourging 

I have talked of ‘eternal vigilance as the dread of 
men in power. But it is the quality of those w.o 
live for ever, as in ‘the Great Taskmaster’s eye.’ Within 
a few hours after sailing from Bombay we found how 
woefully lacking we were in that quality, After we 
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left Simla, Gandhiji had wired to a friend to book five 
lowest class berths for us. The lowest class proved 
to be second, and so we found ourselves in the second 
saloon. But Gandhiji’s eagle eye began to survey the 
cantents of the cabins as soon he had time to look 
about him. Fortunately we were in the second saloon, 
but supposing we were travelling as deck passengers, 
how shotId we have managed with the waggon load 
of luggage we had with us? ‘We had to get ready 
in the course of a few hours’ was one of the 
explanations. ‘We have borrowed all these suit cases, 
and we shall return them as soon as we get back 
home’ was another. A third was, that numerous friends 
had simply flooded us with their superfluous belongings, 
and there was no help. A yet another explanation was, 
that friends in the know had advised us to arm 
ourselves with certain things, and what we had was 
nothing more than they had asked us to carry. 

The explanations made the case all the worse for 
ug. They seemed to him to be special pleading, and 
he was exasperated. That the companions of the 
representative of the poorest in the land should go 
about with costly suit cases,-no matter whether they 
were gifts or loans,—cut him to the quick, and every 
one of us came in for his or her share of his withering 
scolding: “It is no good pleading want of time to 
prepare. No preparation was necessary. Rather than 
_ appropriaie anything and everything that came, you 
might have told the friends, that you had no necessity 
for all the things they had offered, and you might have 
taken with you a few warm and cotton pieces from 
Jerajani’s Khadi Store. But you, without a moment’s 
thought, absorbed all that came your way, as_ though 
you expected to stay about five years in England! I 
have told you, that we could get there what we might 
want, and leave it for the poor when we 
returned. That you have promised to returnall the suit 
cases does in no way mitigate the offence. I never 
expected, that you were going to keep them. But the 
fact that you did not hesitate to accept all these leather 
trunks gives me same idea of your conception of the 
vow of poverty and non-possession. Remember, that the 
vow means, that not only will younot possess anything 
beyond the bare necessaries, but that you should have 
nothing which, being poor, you could never afford to 
purchase. You say some of these things are old and 
from the friends’ superfluous lumber. You are either 
deceiving yourself or deceiving me. If they were 
superfiuous, they should have thrown them away. They 
covid not have given them to you, unless you 
told them that you needed them. That you 
proceeded on the advice of those who you think were 
in the know is absurd. If you took their advice, you 
should be with them. Here you are with me, and 
shoud go by my advice.” And so on, and so forth 
for several days. Fortunately we found overselves to 
be exceptionally good sailors, but this castigation was 
enough to make one giddy or sick. We next hit upon 
a second best, viz., to make up an inventory of the 
things we should need and of those that we should 
not need, and to send the latter back from Aden. That 
then was our immediate job, 

It was enougn to absorb the first three days, and 
on the fourth we were reaay to submit our lists for 
inspection, Fortunately we were uskéd to eliminate 
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nothing that we had set down as strictly necessary, but 
that too we found was more as an allowance to our 
frailty than anything else. ‘I am not now going to 
disturb your list, though I wotld like to see you going 
about in the streets of London as you do in Simla. If 
you can go about in Simla with a dhoti and a kudta 
and a pair of sandals, I assure you there is nothing to 
prevent ydu from doing so in England. If I found that 
you were not properly clad, I should myself warn you 
and get you more woollens. But you must wear or have 
with you nothing because of the imaginary fear, that if 
you did otherwise, the people there would be shocked. 
Rest assured, that the people there would be shocked 
to see swanky suit cases in your or my 
possession.’ Pointing to a leather wallet that the 
manufacturing company had sent as a gift, he said: 
“If you can do with a Khadi bag in India, why not 
in England? And you think people there carry about 
their papers in dainty wallets like these? By no means, 
You may perhaps find them in tbe hands of rich 
bankers or merchants in Lombard Street, or perhaps 
in the hands of statesmen like Sapru, carrying smportant 
state papers with them, but in your hands they would 
look ridiculous.’ A binocular, that a friend had insisted 
on giving with us, shared naturally the same fate, when 
the simple criterion was applied, viz., that we should 
have nothing which in the ordinary course we could never 
afford to have. But things like these afforded considerable 
amusement, and tempered Gandhiji’s wrath. Some 
friend had kindly given a folding camp-cot of Ameri- 
can make for Gandhiji’s use on deck. ‘Oh, is that a 
a camp-cot? I thought it was a hockey set. Well, Jet 
the hockey set go. Have you ever seen me use it?’ 
At this moment in came Shuaib Qureshi to relieve 
his and our agony, and immediately he said to Mr, 
Qureshi in refreshing good humour: ‘Well, Sbuaib, if 
some of His Highness’ party should need Kashmir 
shawls, let me know. From the number of shawls 
that friends have given for me, I should be able to 
ran a shop. The friend who gave me that costly 
shawl worth Rs. 700, a shawl so delicate in texture 
that it can pass through a ring, thought perhaps that 
I should wear it in the R. T. C. to show how well. 
I represent the millions of India! Well, let Her 
Highness relieve me of this costly possession, and 
give me Rs. 7,000 for it for the use of the poor, 
That is all that a sole representative of the poor 
can do.’ 


That the castigation was not undeserved would seem’ 
to be certain from the fact, that as a result of this 
clearance we could rid ourselves of no less than seven 
suit cases and cabin trunks to be sent back from 
Aden. 


Uneventful 


Let not the reader complain, that all this is boritigi 
He may have expected some political news from me, 
but I can assure him I have none. When Mr. Mills 
of the A. P. of America saw Gandhiji one morning; 
and told him that he was sending something every day, 
he jocularly remarked: ‘I suppose you tell your 
readers every day that the journey has been uniformly 
uneventful’. I dare say he has sent something to the 
same effect, unless he found copy good enough fron 
our eventfal’ diary! 
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We have had a choppy sea, and though a few of 
us feel as tnough we were rocked to sleep on the bosom 
of the mother Earth, the ocean-clad Mother of our 
morning prayers, many are not yet ready for anything 
like a serious talk or discussion with Gandhiji than 
whom perhaps there is no_ better sailor on board the 
6, s. Rajputana. He has selected for himself a corner 
on the second class deck where he spends most of 
the day «nd the whole of the night. ‘You seem to 
have deliberately chosen this spot to scare us away, 
said Birlaji the other day. ‘It is an ordeal for us to 
be sitting here even for the few minutes when we have 
our prayers.’ 


Quite a large majority of the Indian passengers 
have however begun to get over their sea-sickness 
with the result, that the dining saloons are now full, 
and there was an attendance of 22 at our evening 
prayer yesterday. Gandhiji has not allowed his routine 
to be disturbed in any way. He retires and gets up 
at his usuall hours of 9-30 p.m. and 4 a.m. respec- 
tively, and has put in practically the same amount of 
work as usual each day. 


However much Lord Inchcape may swear at this 
‘wretched seditious humbug’, I must say, that the 
behaviour of all the officers on boat not only towards 
Gandhiji but towards us, who tramp about the whole 
boat in Khadi kudtas and dhotis and Khadi caps, has 
been not only unexceptionable, but extra courteous. 
The colour prejudice and various racial distinctions, 
that you often hear the P. and O. Indian passengers 
complaining about, seem to be absent on this boat, 
during this voyage at any rate. Let this be not a 
happy exception, but a general rule on all the P. and 
O. Doats. 

M. D. 


A Mischievous Circular 


[The situation in Chittoor District is getting rapidly 
worse, as can be seen from the following circular, 
about which Rajaji has written to the Government of 
Madras. Asstt. Ed. Y. I.] 


(Translation) “ Chandragiri Taluk Office, 
Dated 22nd August, 1931. 


Emergent Order to all Village Magistrates and 
Karnams; 

It is published in the newspapers, that the Pact 
‘between Gandhi ani the Government has _ been 
broken. You must therefore consider, that the 
Congressmen are the enemies of the Government. 
The District Collector has notified; that all their 
activities, namely, meetings, processions, propaganda, 
etc., must be put down without any encouragement. 
Whenever any Congressman or any one connected 
with the Congress organises any meetings, or 
processions, of propaganda in’ your village, you 
should forthwith send report through the village 
Mudam in the report form book to police and 
Sub-Magistrate with full details, and report the 
fact to us on ordinary paper. Severe action will 
be taken against’ village officers negligent in this 
matter, Yeéry emergent, 


Sd. e 6 e 
For Tabsildar,” 
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Working Comnnittee Resolutions 

The following are some of the more important 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee, which 
met at Ahmedabad from 8th to llth September, 1931. 

Ratification of President’s Actian in 
an Energency 

The Working Committee, having considered the 
facts and circumstances that have arisen, since: it passed 
its resolution on August 13th, 1931 in Bombay, deciding 
that the Congress shonld not participate in the Reund 
Table Conference, and in particular, the agreement 
dated 27th August, entered into by Mahatma Garmihi 
on behalf of the Congrdéss and representatives of the 
Government of India in Simla, as contained in the 
communique issued by the Government and the letters 
attached thereto, and having heard the President 
thereon, confirms the said agreement, and further 
ratifies the action of the President om behalf of the 
Committee in an emergency, which did not permit the 
calling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal 
with the new situation that had arisen. 

Press Bill 

While the Working Committee bas all along 
opposed and condemned violence, it considers the ‘Press 
Bill now before the Assembly to be a drastic and 
wholly unwarranted measure, in that it constitutes an 
extension of the penal law and an attack upon propeity 
and the liberty of the press. 

The Committee declaves, that the provisions of the 
Bill are so wide and vague, that “ violence ’’ may be 
made to comprise any act or activity on the part of 
the public, and has good reasons for its apprehensions 
in view of the interpretation put upon the word by the 
Government in the matter of the Truce prisoners still 
in jail. 
- Further the Working Committee looks upon the 
proposed measure as a reenactment of the Press 
Ordinance of last year in a much more expanded form, 
and therefore considers it a war measure sought: to be 
re-enacted during Truce time, and accordingly as a distinct 
breach of the Delhi Settlement. 

Textile Mills Exemption Committee 

Resolved that the Textile Mills Exemption Commiittee 
be reconstituted, and should consist of the following:~ 

Shri Jamnalal Bajaj (Bombay) 
Shri Mathurdas Trikamji: (Bombay) 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
Mrs. Saraladevi Ambalal (Ahmedabad) 
Shri Shankarlal Banker (Ahmedabad) 
Shri Shankerlal Banker is appointed Secretary of 


the Commnittee. 
Indian Coal 


Whereas coal mining is of great importanee as a 
basic industry, essential for the development of the 
industrial life of the country in all directions, the 
Committee is of opinion, that all possible encourage- 
ment should be extended to Indian enterprise in this 
field. The Committee, therefore, recommends to all 
industrial concerns, particularly the Textile Mills, to 
confine their purchase of coal as far as possible to the 
produce of the Indian owned and managed collieries. 

Resolved further, that an authorised list of Indian 
owned and: managed collieries, subscribing to the Gon- 
gress conditions, be prepared. 

Note: The resolution relating to’ breaches of pact 
by the Government will he found on page 262, 
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A new Press Act 


( By C, RayJAGOPALACHAR ) 

While steps are supposed to be taken elsewhere 
for transferring all responsibility to the people, in India 
the old regime is busy forging weapons of offence, as 
if it must ever continue, and press and people must 
be in permanent opposition to Government, A new 
Press Bill has been drafted to keep newspapers and 
presses in India in a state of due subordination to 
the Executive Government. Sir James Crerar withdrew 
a bill, that had been introduced in the Assembly on 
the I'5th January for this purpose, and has introduced 
& fresh Bill ostensibly with a more restricted object, 
namely, to prevent encourgement of crimes of terrorism. 
Experience shows, that however restricted and justifiable 
the aims and objects of such legislation might ve, the 
provisions always go much farther, and result in 
suppressing the independence and freedom of 
newspapers, 

No one, except the revolutionary, would object to 
penalising or suppressing propaganda for violence. 
Such propaganda must consist of clear and specific acts 
coming within the ordinary criminal law. They could 
be proyed, and the offenders convicted after ordinary 
judicial trial. There has been no difficulty felt either 
to secure evidence, or to have a full and undisturbed 
trial, or to secure convictions in such cases, rendering 
special procedure necessary, or making it expedient to 
substitute executive will for judicial authority. 

The new Press Act will once again place the press 
as well as the printing industry at the mercy of the 
executive authority. Beginning with the seemingly 
mild and innocent object of preventing violent crime, 


the measure enacts provisions, under which no new 
printing press may register itself except with 


the sanction of the Presidency or District magistrate, 
and ordinarily after deposit of as much. cash or secu- 
tities as he may choose to demand. After the act is 
passed, no newspaper or other journal can be started 
without similarly furnishing security, unless the magi- 
Strate exempts. Any old press or old newspaper can 
also be brought under the same provisions as soon as 
the local Government decides it, There is no legal 
trial or other judicial procedure preliminary to the 
demand of the security, either in new cases by the 
Magistrate himself or in old cases by a fiat of the 
Local Government. There is no appeal from these 
executive acts to the High Court, or to any other 
judicial authority. Thus the normal atmosphere which 
the press af the land has to breathe is the breath of 
fear and subordination to the executive. It is not open 
to a publisher or editor to say, “I have committed no 
offence, I have instigated no violence. Let a judge 
decide my case before I can be called upon to give 
cash or securities for good conduct, ” 

If a man in spite of these difficulties and conditions 
chooses to start a newspaper or run a press, finds the 
money, and places it as security for good conduct 
with the magistrate, at any time later, when it appears 
to the Local Government that he has done anything 
coming within the eomprehensive penal clause of the 
Act, his money is forfeited. After such forfeiture he 
has. the privilege of spending more money and taking 
the case to the High Court; but in tbe High Court 
also, if he wishes to have the order of forfeiture set 
aside, he must secure the verdict of a distinct majority 
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of the Bench for a finding, that what he published did 
not contain anything described in the Act. The burden 
of proof of the negative is on him, It is not a case 
when a_ specific charge is to be made and moved 
against and met by him, 

Then, again, see how wide the operative net is laid, 
Whenever it appears to the Local Government, that 
any printing press or newspaper bas been used for 
publishing or printing “any words, signs or visible 
representations, which are likely, or may have a tendency 
directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise, to incite 
or encourage the commission of murder, or any offence 
involving violence, or to express approval or admiration 
of any such offence, or of any person real or fictitious 
who has committed or is alleged or supposed to nave 
committed any such offence,” the Local Government 


may forfeit the security deposited. 
Any words which, in the opinion of the Local 


Government, “may have a _ tendency,” indirectly, by 
inference or suggestion, to encourage an offence invol- 
ving violence will do. Any words which, the Govern- 
ment choose to think, “may have a_ tendency’ by 
suggestion to express approval or admiration of any 
person, real or fictitious, who is supposed to have 
commited an offence involving violence, will do. And 
there is no trial or examination of this opinion of 
the Local Government before the forfeiture is decreed, 
It may be said, that however comprehensive the 
provisions of a legislative enactment may be, it may 
not be used except where the purpose declared in the 
objects and reasons demands the application. But 
experience shows, that armed with such legislation, what- 
ever the understanding might be, the executive authority 
makes no bones of using it as freely as it desires, 
It-is strange, that it is deemed decent to introduce 
such a bill when the constitution is being forged in 
London. Violent crime should be put down, but this 
is not done by destroying the freedom of the press, 


and making a ticket-of-leave existence the normal 
condition of newspaper life. 
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_ The Right to Give up Drink 


(By C. Rayacopanacwar ) 
The Revenue Divisional Officer of Namakal has 
passed the following order against a village headman: 


R. O. C. No. 3264-31: Order 


“From the enquires so far made by the 
Dy. Tabsildas, Paramathy, it is seen, that at the 
request of the Congress propagandists to assl+t 
them in picketng toddy shops, the village munsif, 
Veerappa Pillai, gave his consent to their request 


on 15-8-'31. Accordingly he (the village munsif ) 
proclaimed in the village by beat of tomtom 
through the Government thoty Malayan, to the 


effect that the villagers should stop drinking toddy, 

etc., with effect from 17-8-’31, failing which they 

would render themselves liable to be fined Rs. 10 

each by tbe caste panchayet, besides being deprived 

of the services of dhobi, barber, etc. As a 

village munsif he should not have behaved in 

the above manner, and such conduct of his is 
objectionable, Heise therefore placed under suspension 
pending enquiry into the matter. The village munsif 
of Pottanosr will be in additional charge. 
(Sd.) Pettaperumal, 
Revenue Divisional Officer, 
Namakal, Salem District.” 

It is very rarely, that issues: are kept: free from 
misstatement of facts or exaggerations. The village 
munsif affected by this order may not accept all the 
facts as correctly stated. But two important questions 
of a general character are raised here. 1. Can ‘village 
headmen participate in or assist picketing? 2. Is 
social boycott illegal ? 

Village headmen are semi-government officials. 
They are generally men of great local influence. They 
are often wealthy and independent, but long habit has 
deprived most of them of the power of resistance 
against Government. Otters have therefore to come 
to their aid, when. their liberties are unjustly attacked 
by Government. 

If picket'ng of liquor or foreign cloth shops is 
legitimate, how can it be objectionable for a_ village 
headman (o give it such assistance as he likes ? Uacer 
the law, it is open to a citizen to persuade another not 
to drink, as it is open to him to do the same in respect 
of smokiog, gambling or prostitution. Even though 
Government has no financial interest in the consump- 
tion of tobacco or in the addiction of some people to 
gambling or personal vice, as it has in the drika 
t.affic, the Government has not declared its policy to 


be that people should continue to drink, and that all 
Government servants should assis. to b ing about this 
result, It is consistent with the Government policy 
regarding drink and drugs for educationists to introduce 
anti-drink text-books in schools. 
systematically engage themselves in talking to their 
pupils against the use of intoxicants, would 
Government stop the grant to their schools? Why, 
then, should not a village headmav, when he has time 
and inclination, talk to his fellow villagers against the 
use of intoxicants? Would a_ village headman be 
dismissed or censured for giving assistance to a 
vigilance committee picketing a gambling house or a 
house of ill-fame? It is fancied not. 


If schoolmasters 


It cannot be contended, that a distinction should be 
drawn between merely talking about the evils of drink 
and picketing. So long as the picketing is peaceful 
and free from coercior, intimidation or other incident 
rendering it illegal, picketing is just as legitimate as 
propaganda. It is hardly necessary to say, that so 
far as the position of the village headman is 
concerned, in cases like the one under considerat on, 
no presumption should be made that the picketing 
was of an illegitimate kind, not permitted by the law. 


The objection cannsot be, that picketing is generally 
more effective than mere propagaida, and therefore 
should be abstained from by village headmen. If a 
certain action is legitimate, it cannot be maintained that 
it is permissible only when it is ineffective ! 

It cannot be contended, either, that the village 
headman is a full-time Government servant, whose 
engagements must be all with the permission of the 
Government. This is not the legal position. In. fact, 
village munsifs are non-dfficials for a number of 
purposes, and their time is not all Goverument’s. 
Village headmeén can stdnd for elections and _ therefore 
can even belong to political parties. If it is permis- 
sible to join one party, it must be permissible to join 
another. If the village headman in question was free 
to join the Congress or another Prohibition party, it 
cannot be contended, that be committed an impropftiety 


in rendering Assistance to a committee 
s 


working 
legitimately for total abstinence. 


. 

The contusion arises on account of the Govern- 
ment entanglement in the revenue. But as already 
pointed out, at least the theory is that the revenue is 
a mere incident, and that the policy of Government is 
to 1educe consumption. The Government is not adding 
to its prestige by issuing circulars to villagé headmen 
like what appeared some time ago in the Madras 
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press, to encourage bidders to be brought to the 
auction sales, or by punishing village headmen as_ in 
the order printed here, for asking people not to drink. 
If this blindness continue, we may soon hear about 
circulars openly censuring village officers and policmen 
for reporting cases of illicit practices on the part of 


abkan renters. 


As regards the right of social boycott, 
issue of great importance affecting the foundations of 
Indian caste autonomy. It is the only sanction that a 
caste or community can have to enforce its regulations 
on members. That certain forms of social boycott are 
inhuman and therefore not permissible for application 
by Satyagrahis is a question different from the legality of 
the boycott. Gandhiji has always insisted upon the 
exclusion of extreme or inhuman forms of boycott, 
but he has equally clearly supported peaceful 
and effective forms of social boycott for the purpose 
of reform. But apart from avoiding inhumanity, 
the right of any caste or community to regulate its 
own affairs cannot be denied. The law has recognised 
the autonomy of caste organisations. They can lay 
down their own rules of diet, drink and personal 
cleanliness, and after due enquiry put persons in‘ringing 
such rules outside their pale. A village headman does 
not lose his share of this right by his acc2ptance 9 
the village headman’s post. Even a regular Govern- 
ment official can initiate and participate in such caste 
measures, 


it is an 


It must be open to classes and castes, who have 
hitherto permitted their members to use intoxicating 
liquor, to raise themselves by adopting the practice of 
other castes in regard to total abstinence. Every caste 
is entitled to make new rules for itself for its social 
and economic improvement. To declare social boycott 
in the cause of temperance as illegal or amounting to 
coercion would be a denial of the inherent right of 
communities to improve their status. Departmental 
action against village headmen is an indirect attempt 
to terrorise people to give up this right, 


A caste “fine” is not extortion, and the announ- 
cement by a cast panchayet of liability to a ‘fine’ 
for breach of any regulation is not a declaration of a 
plan of intimidation or extortion, The ‘fine’ is the 
offender’s compounding fee to enable him to 
within the pale of the caste despite his offence, He 
has the alternative either to pay the ‘fine’ or to 
forego the privileges of communion with his caste. 
It is open to him not to pay the ‘fine’ but to leave 
the caste. Being in a group he must either submit to 
its regulations, or leave it. 


remain 


Lastly there is the ‘Government thoty.’ If the 
village headman is not a full-time pucka officia], much 
less is the thoty. He is a servant of the community 
as much as of the Government. He is g professional 
‘crier. A welldefined duty of his is the work of 
promulgation of the notices and resolutions of the 
village community, and his affiliation to Government 
does not deprive him of his status or profession or 
duties in the village organisation. That the village 
headman used the services of the thoty was not 
therefore an abuse of power to which the Government 
can object, 


- enrolled 


Beware of Corruption 


There is no greater enemy than corruption; nay, not 
even a foreign Government. 

Volunteers picketing, beware! You have dore 
splendid work, and there is before you strenuous work, 
and success. But there is a serpent waiting to kill you 
if you are unwary. That serpent is corruption. 


You are hemmed in all round by difficulties and 
dangers, and the greatest danger of them all, the corrupt 
advances of unscrupulous and wealthy renters. You 
have so behaved, tbat all the talk about high salaries 
being necessary for honesty in the public service has 
been falsified. I have publicly acknowledged ti; 
with pride. You must now permit me to warn you 
against breakers ahead. 

The recent auctions have resulted in greatly reduced 
rentals. This is good, for it sterilises the Government 
interest in this evil traffic, and will speed up Prohibition. 
But for the immediate present, one necessarily bad 
result is | that renters have got very good bargains. 
Your picketing work should therefore be done with 
renewed vigour in order to protect the victims who 
can be more easily drawn into the fire now. Lowered 
prices and occasional free drinks can be offered by 
renters without fear of loss in business, and habituals 
will find it hard to keep off. Your watchful and 
loving service therefore has become doubly necessary 
for the poor people. 


The low rentals have not only made it easy for 
the dealers to corrupt the habituals, but they will offer 
big temptations to you also. In a Jong and continu us . 
programme, the danger of corruption should ever be 
watched against. Servants of the Nation, Agents of 
of Mahatma Gandhi, your purity must be such as to 
consume corruption at its very approach. 


Village communities also should beware. You have 
hitherto done strenuous work in keeping, off bidders 
from the auctions, in saving the trees from’ being 
in. the evil business, and in organising social 
regulation against the: use of spirituous liquors. You 
have to be more watchful and active henceforth, for 
the enemv has secured large resources in the shape 
of a low rental. He will seek to corrupt you and undo 
all your past work. He will offer to pay you large 
amounts in tempting lump sums for so called public 
purposes, may be to repair a temple or a chavdé or a 
bhajan mandap. They are all the deceptions of Satan. 
Do not be entrapped. God does not want thee 
repairs or mandaps if you cawnot do them ‘with good 
money.. He is ready to hear your prayers even in 
dilapidated temples or leaky mandapbs, or in the mere 
open air. He does not want you to ruin homes in 
order to build a house for Him. 

The renter will say, “I will give you Rs. 1,000. 
Take it in cash and do not be foolish.” You think 
you will have done a clever stroke of business. Y u 
may imagine you have punished the rascal by a gond 
fine like that, and you have also secured money for a 
good cause. But think about it. Do you think he 
pays his money? He pays and will recover it double- 
fold: from whom? From the poor people of your own 
village, from yourselves! And you all along imagined 
that he paid. Do not be fooled. Yon will pay twice 
and thrice beck all that you take from him. Reject 
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all such advances without a thought and stand by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


I have thought it necessary to give this warning 
now, because I see and hear what is going on. May 
God help you with strength and wisdom. C. R. 

Frontier Province 
LThe following is a continuation of Devdas Gandhi's 


report on the Frontier situation. M. K. G. ] 
Salt 
I went round the salt area lying betwee Kohat 


and Bannu. It extends over several miles. The salt 
lies within the reach of anybody who would like to help 
himself to it. A strict watch however is kept all 
over the area. The people I talked to complained 
bitterly, that the concession there had been withdrawn 
without sufficient reason. When the public first 
commenced to avail themselves of the concession 
after the Delhi Settlement, very few had any clear 
idea of the terms of the concession. Abuses there- 
fore naturally occurred. Large quantities of salt were 
probably carried away on carts or mules. The salt 
authorities, however, came down heavily upon people 
who exceeded their rights. The workers of Kohat 
assured me, that the abuses could easily have been 
rectified after some time, But no time or warning 
whatever was given before the concession was abruptly 
withdrawn. The story of the working of the salt 
concession in this area is sad indeed. I could not 
resist the feeling, that the local authorities were hostile 
to the concession, and made no effort to work it in 
the spirit in which it was made. It was declared by 
the salt authorities, that the concession did not entitle 
anybody to dig into the rocks in order to obtain 
salt. Such digging was disallowed from the very 
beginning. This probably raises a question of inter- 
pretation. It seemed to be absurd to disallow a person 
to dig a few inches into the ground to obtain salt 
which the concession allawed. But the absurd 
restriction operated in all its seality, for I was shown 
heaps of salt covered up by earth and brambles by the 
department in order to baulk the villagers of the natural 
salt lying on the surface, since they were not allowed 
to dig into the earth or rocks for salt, and 
to remove such earth was to be regarded as digging, 
and therefore a culpable otfence. An_ interesting 
prosecution involving this point is proceeding at Kohat. 
The accused are of course poor villagers. The Bannu 
vakils are putting up a strong defence. There is great 
poverty in this area, and it seems a thousand pities, 
that the Settlement should have failed to give the much 
needed relief in this area which if was intended to 
bring to the poor, 

On the contrary, prosecuions have been launched 
on the smallest pretext, and some of those that came to 
my notice seemed to be vindictive. In Bahadur Khel, 
where the concession has been withdrawn, an aged 
woman Musammat Rehmina of V. Guduga was arrested 
for picking up just a handful of salt, and sentenced to 
a day’s imprisonment plus a fine of four rupees. To 
have fined a peasant woman, in an area where poverty 
is so acute, four rupees tor a technical offence, and 
this on the top of the hasty withdrawal of the 
concession, was monstrous. In another place villagers 
caught carrying salt on donkeys were sent to jail for 
bree moaths and also fined Rs. 30 each,—uagain a 
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Sentence far out of proportion to the offence committed 
and the capacity of the victims. I was told that there 
were many such instances of vindictive punishment. 
In several places, crowds of villagers, with pathetic 
faith, appealed to me to do something to get back 
the concession. Most of them hardly understood why 
it had been withdrawn. In this connection I may 
mention that Pir Shah-in-shab, an indefatigable 
worker and ieader in Kohat of the Khudai Khidmatgar 
movement, had seen the Salt Commissioner about this 
matter. At the end of a Jong discussion, I am told, 
the Commissioner said, ‘The fact of the matter is, 
that we do not want you to have the salt concession.” 
I wish I had been able to see some of the officials 
myself, if only to check same of the information in my 
possession, but no such opportunity occurred. 


Fire-Arms 


The confiscation of fire-arms has been so general in 
the Province, that it seemed useless to take note of 
individual cases. In very few cases have the arms 
been returned and licences renewed. But in the vast 
majority of cases applications for a retura of fire-arms 
and renewal of licence have beeu consistently refused. 
No person who has the faintest semblance of sympath7 
for or connection with the popular movement is 
considered fit ‘to have his weapons back, Even 
weapons which do not réquire a licence are not 
returned. This is regarded as a distinct breach of the 
Settlement, inasmuch as all movable property, which 
was not an unlawful possession and which was attached 
during the Civil Disobedience movement, has got to be 
returned to its owners according to the Settlement. 


In the special condition of the Frontier province 
some sort of fire-arms are regarded as_ absolutely 
essential for defensive purposes. This is mainly the 
reason why people do commonly possess them in the 
towns and also in the villages where the need for them 
is all the greater. I was told, that many persons, 
having been rendered permanentiy defenceless on 
account of the non-return of their confiscated. arms, are 
exposed, at present, to grave danger of brigandage, 
attack from private enemies and the like. 


Prisoners 

There are still a féw prisoners in jail who ougnt 
long ago to have been released under the Delhi 
Settlement. In this, as in other matters, the standards 
set by local officials are different trom those obtaining 
in other parts of the country. The Agencies are 
claimed to be outside the Settiement. The Government 
therefore do not consider themselves. bound to take 
action, in the Agencies, under the Settlement. 
Consequently in the Malakand Agency there are half a 
dozen security prisoners who are not yet released. 
They have been told by the authorities to furnish the 
necessary security if they desire to be released. This 
is looked upon as a breach of the Settlement, and it 
was not Khan Saheb, but illiterate villagers, who 
might be expected to know nothing about the 
Settlement as such, who protested against this breach 
of contract. The Agencies are a few backward areas 
administered by Residents under the control of the 
Chiet Commissioner of the N. W.F. province. There 
seems to be no reason why they should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Settlement. 
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“The Other Side ” 
(By M. K. Ganpat ) 

Under the above mentioned heading a correspondent 
has written a long letter, protesting against my condem- 
nation of the attempt made by a_ student of the 
Fergusson College on the life of the Acting Governor 
of Bombay. I give below a very much condensed 
summary of the letter: 

“1 was extremely pained to read your note in 
the last issue of Navajivan under the heading 
‘madness’ (Gandpan). I must at the very outset 
make it clear, that I have been a non-violent non- 
cooperator since 1921, and accept the Congress creed 
of non-violence by faith as farthest as possible, and 
as a policy in exceptioral cjrcumstances alone, 
such as the molestation of the honour of women 
or of the National Flag. True non-violence is 
possible even in the most provoking circumstances 
as long as these two are not in actual danger. But 
whenever women are molested or the National Flag 
is dishonoured, I fear my non-violence will melt 
away, and if it does not, it would be so not out of 
any merit in me, but on most occasions owing to 
the weakness of the flesh, and on exceptional occasions 
only, on account of studious self-restraint. I was, 
if I can say so with modesty, the first to start the 
idea of offering civil disobedience to the Martial 
Law at Sholapur and suffer imprisonment after 
actual disobedience. This much by way of personal 
explanation. 

It is, in my opinion. no use denouncing one who 
is almost in the jaws of death. He deserves pity 
if anything. Violence in action is a _ merit 
or demerit, which can neither prosper by mere pub- 
lic praise however great, as it is a question of life 
and death; nor can it be wiped out by the strongest 
public denunciation or by Government repression, 
ot by both, as it is the outcome of rebelling emoti- 
ons. Those who fear not the gallows will not 
be daunted by public opinion. Virtue or vice, it is 
exceptional, bursting out only after severest repression 
or molestation of women; it can be wiped out 
permanently, only if the rulers mend their ways or 
end themselves. 

“We may justly wish to remain safe and 
unhurt till doomsday, only if we are virtuous ard 
sin-fearing;* but what right have we, after committing 
the most heinons of sins, to feel pain for treachery 
practised against us? And _ especially when we 
have blocked all open, honest, honourable, 
untreacherous ways of revenge? The glory of no 
country however great, not even of India, lies in 
meekly. suffering injustice, zulum and _ beastly 
atrocities. ‘Nothing is unfair in love and war,’ 
is a general maxim, and it is the’ truer, in 
the case of unequal parties, for the weaker. 

“Now the philosophy of hosts and guests. 
Whose guest was Mr. Hotson? Of the Fergusson 
College ? Surely of the Principal, and professors too; 
but never of the unwilling students. Were the 
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students consulted before inviting such a worthy 
guest? Was not the Prince of Wales too a guest 
of the Indian Government and consequently, by the 
same argument, of India? But how was he 
welcomed ? Sr. Gogate in this case therefore is the 
last to be blamed for not having extraordinary 
self-restraint; the real responsibility or irresponsibility 
is of Sr. Mahajani, and the real offender or rather 
the real instigator of the offence is the Acting 
Governor, who ought to be advised to behave better. 


T appreciate the courageous presence of mind 
shown by the Acting Governor, as well as the 
extraordinary coolness with which just alter the 


unsuccessful outrage he told Sr. Gogate, * That 
was a foolish thing to do, my boy,’ and inquired 
‘What made you do a thing like that?’ But 


this generous and seemingly affectionate mood of 
the Acting Governor was very short-lived. Had 
it been courageously preserved by him a little 
longer, leaving Sr.Gogate to himself as if nothing 
unusual had bappened, what a dramatic effect 
would it have produced on the revolutiouary 
mentality in the country? The Acting Governor, 
always under the protection of his A. D. C. and 
the military guards, needs not fear foolish things 
done by stray Gogates. The time is not yet gone. 
Trust begets trust. Forgiveness melts bitterest 
enmity. But the forgiveness must be of the strong, 
never of the weak. The Acting Governor is the 
right man to make a beginning in this direction. 
But the signs of the times clearly show there is 
very little chance that good sense will prevail.” 


As this note is being written on board the s. s. 
Rajputana, it will therefore be printed three weeks 
after it is written. The subject matter being unfortuna- 
tely an evergreen, the note need not be considered 
stale. It is very much to be -feared, that the corres- 
pondent represents a mentality prevaimg amongst 
many students. Bust the attitude is all the more 
poisonous and harmful, because it is honestly held. 
It is contrary to experience to say, as the correspond- 
ent says, that emotional youth will act on the spur of 
the moment irrespective of the atmosphere surrounding 
them. There is no doubt about their reckless bearing, 
but I refuse to believe, that they are so devoid of pride 
as to be wholly indifferent to praise or blame. 
I am quite certain, that if they knew that their acts 
would be universally condemned, they would never 
throw away their precious lives. I have no doubt 
therefore in my mind, that it is the duty of every ove 
who realises the immense wrong done to the cause by 
such deeds to condemn them unequivocally. It is 
altogether misleading to hold the Acting Governor 
responsible either for the Sholapur Martial Law or the 
acts done under it. It is the system that is at fault. 
The Congress therefore having realised the central fact 
is trying to assassinate the system, and not the helpless 
administrators. Even if an angel was put to administer 
the system based upon the exploitation of a_ vast 
country like India by a powerful corporation, that 
angel would plead helplessness, and on due occasions 
do exactly what the Acting Governor did. The ten- 
headed Ravana was no human monster, but it was the 
system personified in Ravana, who had new heads 
popping up as soon as -the old ones were cut off. 
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It was only when Rama‘s attention was drawn to the 
root from which the heads sprang up, that he was able 
effectively to deal with Ravana. 

We have had many assassinations, and in the 
place of each official assassinated another has been 
posted, and the system has gone on as 
merrily as ever. But if we once succeed in dealing 
with the root of the mischief, we shall have no more 
repetitions of Sholapur and the distasteful bangings. 
So far therefore as the condemnation of the many 
wrongs which frankle in the youthful breasts is 
concerned, I would be just as strong as they are in 
condemning them. Let them leave aside all specious 
reasoning, and join hands with the Congress in destroying 
the system. The way of assassination of persons 
Rives it a new lease of life. The war of non-violence 
shortens its life, and if it can be completely assimilated, 
it ensures complete eradication of the system, Let 
those who argue like the correspondent remember, that 
the cult of assassination, if it is not checked in its 
progress, will recoil on our own heads, and our last 
state may be worse than the first. Let us not run 
the very grave danger of reviving the system under 
a new garb. The same system administered by brown 
men instead of white men will work the same havoc 
as now, if not infinitely greater. 


From s. s. Rajputana 
0 | 
Aden . 

The first port of call, aftera weary voyage of 1,660 

miles in practically a straight line to the west of 
Bombay, is Aden. The city is a mass of volcanic 
rocks, —the heart of the city even now bears the name 
of “Crater”,—and the passengers can see from the 
boat huge masses of bleak, treeless, cinder-like rocks 
which surround the city proper. It is said to have 
been held by many rulers for centuries, and is yet 
described as a small fishing village with scarcely 600 
souls in 1839 when it was captured. The story of the 
capture would be of considerable interest, if genuine 
details could be available, and would perhaps add 
one to the several nineteenth century exploits of the 
imperialist depredator. The British schoolboy is of 
course taught, that the Sultan of Lahej, who had agreed 
to cede Aden for an annual payment, went back on 
his agreement, and attacked and plundered a British 
ship, with the result that the fortifications had to be 
attacked, and they were stormed in January 1839. The 
fact of the matter is however this, that the security of 
the Red Sea, —one of the greatest highways of the 
world,—had to be maintained, and it could not be done 
otherwise than by maintaining a strong force at Aden 
and at Perim, an island a hundred miles farther 
west from Aden, which is so strongly guarded that no 
ove may stay there without the permission of the 
Resident at Aden. 

The city has a population of 53,000, out of which 
31,000 are Arabs, 6,500 are Somalis, and no less 
than 5,500 Indians of whom the majority are Gujaratis 
and Cutchis from Bombay. It has been under Bombay 
Government all these 92 years, but there is now a 
proposal for its transfer to the Government of India. 
This transfer is resented by the Aden Indians for 
obvious reasons, the most vatural one being, that 


-however 


as most of the residents are from Bombay and 
have business connections in Bombay, it would be 
most convenient to them to be under the Bombay 
Government, and the most cogent being, that if 
Bombay becomes autonomous, —as it is bound to be 
now, — Aden should not be deprived of the advantage. 
There jis another reasou too, viz., that if Aden is 
transferred to the Central: Government, it will very 
likely be a sort of regulation district or a semi- 
military area, and all public life would be extinct. 
Message of the Congress 

But public Jife would seem to be nearly extinct 
even now, if one may judge from one or two facts. 
The Indians wanied to welcome Gandhiji and the 
other delegates to the R. T. C., but the Resident would 
not allow it if they insisted on having the national 
flag there. They could not assert themselves until 
Gandhiji himself cut the gordian knot by suggesting 
to Mr. Framroz Cowasji Dinshaw, the President of 
the Reception Committee, that he should phone’ to the 
Resident, tell him that be could not think of receiving 
an address under those conditions, that there was a 
truce between the Government of India and the 
Congress, and the Government must not resent the flag, 
if only under the truce. The argument went home, and 
the Resident saved an ugly situation by consenting to 


the Indian National Flag flying at the place where 
Gandhiji received the citizens’ address. 


Another fact which I noticed was, that whilst the 
question of transfer has been on the tapis for some 
time, there was no reference to it at all in the address 
of welcome presented to Gandhiji. I can attribute it 
to nothing but fear of the~ authorities. There are 
some youths who have borne to Aden 
some sparks of the Congress fire at Bombay, and 
thanks to the Gujaratis who are evidently keeping 
themselves in touch with the movement, there was 


quite a Jot of Khadi to be seen,— whether it was all 
genuine Khadi, I can not say. 

The situation gave Gandbiji the opportunity of 
delivering the message of the Congress, and the fact 
that the Arabs had taken part in organising the 
reception,—the address of welcome was read both in 
Gujarati and Arabic,— afforded him an occasion to 
give a message to the Arabs also. 

Replying to the address, and thanking them for the 
purse of 328 guineas that was presented to him, 
Gandhiji said :— 

“I thank you for the hovour you have done me. 
I know, that the honour is not meant for me personally 
or for my friends. It is au honour done to the 
Congress whom I hope to be able to represent at the 
Round Table Conference. I came to know, that there 
was a hitch in your proceedings on account of the 
national flag. Now it is inconceivable for me to find 
a meeting of Indians, especially where. national leaders 
are invited, without the national flag flying there. You 
know that many people sustained lath: blows and some 
have lost their lives in defending the honour of the 
flag, and you cannot honour an Indian leader without 
honouring the Indian National Flag. Again there is a 
settlement between the Government and the Congress, 
which is no longer a hostile party but a friendly party, 
It is not enough therefore to tolerate or permit the 
Congress flag, but it must be given the place of honour 
where Congress representatives are invited. 
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“On behalf of the se aieie I give you the assurance that, 
the Congress does not stand merely for isolated indepen- 
dence, which may easily becomea menace to the world. But 
the Congress with its creed of truth and non-violence 
cannot possibly be a menace to the world. It is my 
conviction, that India, numbering one-fifth of the human 
race, becoming free through non-violence and truth, can 
be a great force of service to the whole of mankind. 
On the contrary India having no voice in her affairs is 
today a menace. It is a helpless India exciting the 
jealousy and greed of other countries which must live 
by exploiting her. But when India refuses to be 
exploited and is well able to take care of herself, and 
achieves that freedom through non-violence and truth, 
she will be a force for peace and make for peaceful 
atmosphere in this troubled globe of ours. 


“Tt was therefore natural, that the Arabs and others 
joined the Indians in organising this function. All 
who desires peace must join together to 
perpetuate peace. This great peninsula, the birth- 
place of Mahomed and of Islam, can help to solve the 
Hindu-Moslem problem, It is a matter of shame to 
me to confess, that we are a house divided against 
itself. We fly at each other’s throats in cowardice 
and fear. The Hindu distrusts the Musalman through 
cowardice and fear, and the Musalman distrusts the 
Hindu through equal cowardice and imagirary fears. 
Islam throughout history has stood for matchless 
bravery and peace. It can therefore be no matter for 
pride to the Musalmans, that they should fear the 
Hindus. Similarly it can be no matter for pride to 
the Hindus that they should fear Musalmans, even if 
they are aided by the Musalmans of the world. Are 
we so fallen, that we should be afraid of our own 
shadows? You will ,be surprised to hear that the 
Pathans are living in peace with us. They stood side 
by side with us in the last struggle, and sacrificed 
their young men on the altar of liberty. I want you, 
who belong to the country of the Prophet’s birth, to 
make your contribution to the vestoration of peace 
between Hindus and Muslims in India. I cannot tell 
you how you are to do it, but I may remind you that 
where there is a will, there is a way. I want the 
Arabs of Arabia to come to our rescue and help, to 
bring about a condition of things when the Musalman 
will consider it a point of honour to help the Hindu 
and vice versa, 

“For the rest I would also give you the message of 
spinning and weaving in your homes. Some of the Caliphs 
led lives which were models of simplicity, and if you 
help yourself by making your own cloth, there is in it 
nothing derogatory to Isiam. There is also the pro- 
blem of drink which for you should be twice cursed. 
There should be not a drop here, but as there are 
other communities too, I think the Arabs will have to 
persuade them to gmake Aden dry. 1 do hope our 
relations with one, another will now grow richer and 
closer.” 

Friends at Sea 

Thanks to Marconi, even though you may be on 
mid-ocean, you do not lose contact with the outside 
world. You not only have messages from shore to 
ship, but from ship to ship, and within three days of 
sailing from Bombay we had an agreeable surprise in 
the shape of numerous marconigrams of greetings from 


_ — 


friends — friends in our part of the world, I should 
say. For there were greetings from the Indian pas- 
sengers on board the ship the ‘City of Baroda’ and 
several messages from the ship ‘Cracovia’, sent as 
they passed us or we passed them. There were also 
messages from Karachi, and some more from Bombay, 
which I do not count as from “new” friends, but a 
particularly welcome surprise was one from the Indians 
of Berbera. For a while we wondered if Berbera was 
not another ship like the others that had flashed 
greetings to us. But I found at last, that Berbera is 
the principal town of British Somaliland on the 
south shore of the Gulf of Aden, which bas been 
a protectorate since 1884. And now as we are 
nearing the Suez, we have messages every few hours 
from Indians and Egyptians in Cairo, the most note- 
worthy being from Madame Zagloul Pasha: “On happy 
occasion crossing Egyptian waters I send great leader 
of great India my heartiest compliments and best wishes 
success Indian cause.’’ I may also copy here a marco- 
nigram from Al Balagh, the leading Egyptian journal, 
“Al Balagh newspaper Cairo greets India in your 


person, wishes full success for Indian cause in 
Conference. ” 
Among the friends on board the ship, the foremost 


must be counted the numerous little boys and girls of 
the homegoing English passengers. Victor Hugo has 
said that rags have no sex. Perhaps it is correcter to 
say that children know neither sex nor colour, and 
the commonest phenomenon on our ship is of 
Gandhiji often pulling the children by the ears, 
patting them on tbe back, and the latter putting 
in their little heads into Gandhiji’s cabin, like the 
little birdies putting out their beaks to the pafent 
birds, when Gandhiji sits down to breakfast or dinner. 
““Grapes or dates ?” is the usual question put to them, 
and gleefully they bear away the plate of grapes socn 
to return it empty. I have seen them watching the 
revolutions of the spinning wheel for minutes on. end 


in pleasant wonder. But I hope to say more of these 
friends on auother occasion. 


Business on board Ship 

The mention of the spinning wheel reminds me to 
inform the reader that Gandhiji’s wheel has been a 
universal centre of attraction. It is amazing how 
litle men and women know of cotton or spinning 
or weaving, though they wear clothes all 
their lives, and amusing questions are asked, as 
Gandhiji and Miraben sit plying their wheels on deck. 
But it is not only cursory interest that the wheel has 
aroused. Numerous questions relating to the 
economics of spinning and the place of the wheel in 
this industrialised world of ours are asked by the 
Indian youths on board, proceeding to England for 
higher studies. But even their ignorance is remarkable, 
looking to the fact that the spinning wheel has become 
a normal feature of our life for some years now. I 
am sorry, I have with me no presentation copies of 


Mr. Gregg’s book on the Economics of Khaddar; 
otberwise I should have given a copy to each of these 


youths on condition that they finished it on board. 
There was a flutter of surprise last evening, when 
Gandhiji announced to these friends, that he had sold 
that wonderfnl pashmina shawl (worth Rs.700) to 
a friend on board for Rs. 7,000, which was the Beet 
price that he had set on it. 
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Personal Testimony on Prayer 


But perhaps even a greater centre of attraction 
than the spinning wheel has been the prayer that we 
have every evening. The morning prayers are too 
eatly to attract these friends, but practically all Indians, 
(who number over 40), — Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, 
Sikhs,—and a sprinkling of Europeans attend the 
evening prayers. At the request of some of these 
friends a fifteen minutes’ talk after prayer and before 
dinner has become a daily feature, and I propose to 
share the first two talks with the readers of Young 
India. A question is asked each evening, and Gandhiji 
replies to it the next. One of the Indian passengers — a 
Musalman youth—asked Gandhiji to give his personal 
testimony on prayer, not a theoretical discourse but 
a narration of what he had felt and experienced as a 
result of prayer. Gandhiji liked the question immensely, 
and poured out his personal testimony from a full 
heart. “Frayer”, said he, “has been the saving of 
my life. Without it I should have been a lunatic long 
ago. My autobiography will tell you, that [ have had 
my fair share of the bitterest public and private 
experiences. They threw me into temporary despair, 
but if I was able to get rid of it, it was because of 
prayer. Now I may tell you, that prayer has not been 
part of my life in the sense that truth has been. It 
came out of sheer necessity, as I found myself ina 
plight when I could not possibly be happy without 
it. And the more my faith in God increased, the more 
irresistible became the yearning for prayer. . Life 
seemed to be dull and vacant without it. I had 
attended the Christian service in South Africa, 
but it had failed to grip me. I could not 
join them in prayer. They supplicated God, but 
I could not do so, I fatled egregiously. I started 
with disbelief in God and prayer, and until at a late 
stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in 
life. But at that stage I felt that as food was indispen- 
sable for the body. so was prayer indispensable 
for the soul. In fact food for the body is not so 
necessaty as prayet for the soul. For starvation is 
often necessary in ordet to keep fhe body in health, 
but there is no such thing as prayer-starvation. You 
cannot possible have a surfeit of prayer. Three of the 
greatest teachers of the world—Buddba, Jesus, Mahomed, 
—have left unimpeachable testimony, that they found 
illumination through prayer and could not possiblv 
live without it. But to come nearer home. Millions 
of Hindus and Musalmans and Christians find their 
only solace in life in prayer. Either you vote them 
down as liars or self-deluded people. Well, then, I will 
say, that this lying has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if 
it is ‘lying’ that has given me that mainstay or staff 
of life, without which I could not bear to live for a 
moment. In spite of despair staring me in the face 
on the political horizon, I have never lost my peace. 
In fact I have found people who envy my peace. That 
peace, I tell you, comes from prayer, I am not a man 
of learning but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer. 
1 am indifferent as to the form. Every one is a law 
unto himself in that respect. But there are some well- 
marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks, trod by the ancient teachers. Well, I have 
given my practical testimony. Let every one try and 
fiad, that as a result of daily prayer he adds something 


new to his life, 
b2 compared.” 

‘But,’ said another youth the next evening, ‘sir, 
whilst you start with belief in God, we start with 
unbelief. How are we to pray ?” 

“Well,” said Gandhiji, “it is beyond my power to 
induce in you a belief in God. There are certain 
things which are self-proved, and certain which are 
not proved at all. The existence of God is like a 


sumething with which nothing can- 


geometrical axiom, It may be beyond our heart- 
grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. 
Intellectual attemots are more or less failures, as a 


rational explanation cannot give you the faith in a 
living God, For it is a thing beyond the grasp of 
reason. It transcends “reason. There are numerous 
phenomena from which you can reason out the existence 
of God, but I shall not insult your intelligence by 
offering you a rational explanation of that type. I 
would have you brush aside al! rational explanations 
and begin with a simple childlike faith in God. If I 
exist, God exists. With me it is a necessity of my 
being as it is with millions. They may not be able to 
talk about it, but from their life you can see that it 
is part of their life. I am only asking you to restore 
the belief that has been undermined. In order to do 
so, you have to unlearn a lot of literature that dezzies 
your intelligence and throws you off your fee‘. Start 
with the faith which is also a token of bumility and 
an admission that we know nothing, that we are less 
than atoms in this universe. We are less than atoms, 
I say, because the atcm obeys the law of its being, 
whereas we in the insolence of our ignorance deny the 


law of nature. But I have no argument to address to 
those who have no falth. 


“Once you accept the existence of God, the 
necessity for prayer is unescapable. Let us not make 
the as:ounding claim, that our whole life is a prayer, 
and therefore we néed not sit down at a_ particular 
hour to pray. Even men who were all their time in 
tune with the infinite did not make such a claim. 
Their lives were a continuous prayer, and yet for our 
sake, let us say, they offered prayer at set hours, and 
renewed each day the oath of loyalty to God. God of 
course never insists on the oath, but we must renew 
our pledge every day, and I assure you we s all then 
be free from every imaginable misery in life.”’ 

As I have finished this, we have done 1,200 more 
miles north through the Red Sea, and are nearing the 
Suez. But of that in the next. M. D. 

Postscript: Since the above was written and posted, 
the following warm message of greetings was received 
from Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd party— he 
party now in opposition and fighting for Egyptian 
independence for which Zagloul Pasha fought and died: 

“The great Leader Al Mahatma Gandhi 
‘Rajpu anv’ 
“In the name of Egypt who is now fighing 
for its liberties and its i:dependence, I welcome in 
you the foremost leader of that India who is also 
struggling to attain the same end, and I convey to 
you my hearty wishes for a safe journey and a 
happy return. I also ask God to- grant to you 
success in you quest—a success equal to the 
greatness of your determination. I hope to hace 
the pleasure of meeting you on your homeward 
journey, and trust that the land of the Pharaohs 
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will then be favoured by your visit, thus enabling 
the Wafd and the Egyptian Nation at large to 
express to you, whatever be the result of your 
both their appreciation of your noble 
to promote the welfare of your 
country, and their reverence for the greatness of 
the sacrifice made by you in support of your 
principles. May God prolong your life, and crown 
your endeavours with a victory far-reaching and 
abiding. Our representatives both at Suez and at 
Pott Said will have the honour of convening to you 
by word of mouth our welcome and our best wishes. 
Mustafa El Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd.” 
I have already copied Madame Zagloul’s touching 
message and Al Balagh’s hearty greetings. Nahas 
Pasha’s marconigram, reproduced without a change of 
comma or stop, comes so to say to crown both, and 
the triple message will be one to treasure. Gandhiji 
expects to send a message of grateful thanks from 
Port Said. M. D. 


journey, 
achievements 


The Defence of'India 
(By JawanartaL Neurv ) 

The decision of the Lahore Congress accepting 
Independence as our immediate objective necessarily 
involved the control by free India of the defence forces 
of the country. This point was brought out clearly 
last year in the Yeravda Prison negotiations between 
the Government and Mahatma Gandhi and some other 
Congress leaders. The Karachi Congress also resolved 
that Purna Swaraj must “give the nation control over 
the defence forces.” Thus the Congress position in 
regard to defence is clear and unambiguous. Under 
the Swaraj we are working for there can be no foreign 
army, in any shape or form, in the country, and the 
military, naval and air forces will have to be fully 
under the nation’s control. 

This would seem obvious endugh, but itis necéssary 
to stress the point in order to remove afl doubts and 
misapprehensions. With an alien atmy in India there 
cay be no national freedom or even iriternal freedom 
in the country. Such an army can only be an grmy 
of occupation, and must be a standing menace to our 
freedom. Even if our own armies are coritrolled by 
foreign authority, we shall have to face the same 
danger, and the ultimate power will -always rest 
with this alien authority. The nominal liberty we may 
possess will be hedged and circumscribed and not 
worth many days’ purchase. Indeed it may be that 
our own armies, controlled by foreign authority, are 
used, as. they have been so often used in the past, to 
thwart and oppress us. They will become tools in other 
hands meant to protect others’ interests against ours. 

Suggestions have been made by some people, that 
while a part of the Indian army will be under ihe 
nation’s control, another part, perhaps a smaller part, 
might continue for a while under foreign control. 
This is an equally untenable position. It would of 
course be a negation of independence. But even 
apart from this fundamental objection, the imposition 
of a dual authority on the army is certain to lead 
to friction and may result in disaster. Dyarchy has 
wholly failed on the civil side; in matters of defence it 
is unthinkable. If political power cannot be divided, 
much less can power over the defence forces be 
parcelied out. Any attempt to lessen the central 
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“national responsibility for the country’s defence is bound 
to lead to inteigne and weakness, and it will become 
impossible to build up @ segily national and effective 
army and navy and air force, 

Thus it is clear, that the only position that can be 
accepted is that the nation should have complete control 
over all the defence forces, and that this control must 
be vested in the central authority. Some people, 
however, seem to doubt the capacity of India to defend. 
herself against foreign attack, especially during the first 


few years of freedom. It is necessary, therefore, to see 
if there is any foundation for these doubts and fears. 
The strength of a country in defence is always 


relative to the strength of other countries and to the 
world situation. No country in the world, with the 
possible exception of the United States of America, can 
withstand a combina‘ion of powers. Apart from half a 
dozen great powers, every other country is weak as 
compared to them. Maay countries, like Czecho-— 


Slovakia, Poland, Austria and the Balkan States, can 
be ¢rushed easily by any one great power. But they 
retain their indepsndence because of the riva'ry of 
others. India’s position is far stronger. Geographically 
she’is as safe as almos? any country, and politically the 
world situation favours her and makes an invasion of 


her extremely unlikely. 
(To be continued ) 


A Parsi Protest 
Nearly 175 Parsis have sigaed the protest 
condemning the violence used against Congress pickets, 
including Sjt. Abid Ali oa the 10ch August last. The 
signatories to the protest include barristers, do tors, 
solicitors and professors. I coagratulate the signatories 
on their protest, May I however suggest to them, that 
the mere protest will perhaps produce very little effect 
on those who were concerned in organising the 
hooliganism ? What is really required is personal 
contact with the liquor dealers, and framing a scheme 
for finding some other and honourable work for them 
and creating among the Parsis strong pyblic opinion 
against the traffic. The argument’ that these 
liquor dealers bave advanced is, that if they gave up 
the traffic, some other would take it up. I have 
suggested to them, that their abstention will create a 
public opinion even outside Parsi ranks, and will 
really make it impossible for others to take up the 
immoral traffic. I have already recited in these 
columns the example of the Bhandaris in Ratnagiri 
District, who led the way by giving up the traffic 
which was their hereditary occupation. Many Kolis 
have done likewise. If therefore the Parsis would 
carry out the reform, they woul not be pioneers, but 
they would be followlng a good example, and making 
a patriotic contribution towards eradication of a 
traffic that is doing irreparable harm to the labouring 
populatior. ey oP 
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The Congress Rejoinder 


The charge-sheet submitted to Government by Mahatma Gandhi on 21st July 1931 relating to 
breaches of the Delhi Settlement, being admittedly illustrative, did not include many complaints received 
by him till that date. Since the submission of the charge-sheet and publication of Government 
replies; numerous other complaints about breaches of the Settlement have been received by the 
Congress. But in the rejoinder to the Government reply, reference is being confined only to items 
contained in the original charge-sheet, The first instalment of the Congress rejoinder is being released 
for publication today. It deals only with the United Provinces and the Punjab. The rejoinder relating 
to the remaining provinces will be issued, as soon as detailed information called for is received. In 
view of the nature of most of the replies of Government, the rejoinder has had to be detailed, and 
therefore rather lengthy. It is, however, hoped that the material placed before the public will enable 
it to judge how far the replies given by Government are convincing and satisfactory. 


Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Sitalprasad Tayyal 
(M.A., B.Sc.), teacher, 
Cantonment A. V. School, 
Meerut, suspended from 
service for political propa- 
ganda. Applied for reinstate- 
ment but without success, 
as there happened to be a 
permanent appointment, But 
the permanent incumbent 
refused to take charge on 
7th April 1931, and a 
fresh temporary man was 
made permanent on 20ih 
May 1931. Sjt. Tayyal 
ought to have _ been 
appointed, as soon as the 
permanent man refused to 
take charge. 


Vallabhbhai Patel 
President, Indian National Congress 


United Provinces 
SCHEDULE -A 


Reply of Local Government 


1, The following is the 
text of a letter to Mr. 
Gandhi from the Secretary 
of the Government of India, 
Home Department, dated 
the 10th July 1931, con- 
cerning this matter:— 


Will you kindly refer 
to your letter of June 24th 
with which you enclosed 
a statement of the case 
relating to the dismissal 
of Mr. Sitalprasad Tayyal, 
a teacher in the Canton- 
ment High School, Meerut. 
I have gone carefully isto 
the case, ard on the facts 
as given in the statement, 
there would not appear to 
be justification for sug- 
gesting to the Army Depart- 
ment, that they should take 


up the case with the 
Cantonment Board who 
dismissed him. Cases of 


dismissal even of Govern- 
ment servants do not come 
within the scope of the 
terms of the Settlement. In 
this case the teacher was 
dismissed by the Canton. 
ment Board nearly a year 
ago before the Settlement 
was made. His appeal was 
dismissed by the General 
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_ 1, 2and 3. Questions of re-instatements of dismissed 
Government servants and of the demand of undertakings 
from students seeking admission, where facts are not in 
dispute, depend upon the interpretation of the terms of 
the Delhi settlement. Every effort should have been 
made by the Government to reinstate persons who. 
were dismissed or who _ resigned for political reasons. 
And further that no undertakings cf any kind should 
have been required from students seeking admission 
or readmission. 


Even where a particular post rendered vacant by 
the removal of the person has been filled up it is not 
difficult to find a similar post within a short period in 
a large department or office. Besides the two instances 
given in the charge sheet of persons not reinstated, 
there have been other cases in the United Provinces. 
There have been many cases of students who 
not admitted. 


were 


In the case of Sjt. Kashi Prasad Dikshit there was 
shuffling of offices resulting in his post being filled and 
another post becoming vacant, It would appear that a 
special effort was made to fill his post permanently to 
keep him out of it. 


=== — 


Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


2. Sit. Kashi Prasad 
Dikshit (Clerk, Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad ), 
who applied for reinstate- 
ment has failed, no reason 
being given for rejection 
of his application. 


3. Undertakings not to 
take part in any future 
campaign are being de- 
manded from __ students 
intending admission, 


The Local Government has denied many of the charges made on behalf of the Congress. 
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Reply of Local Government 


Officer 
Chief, Eastern Command, 
and the Cantonment Board 
rejected a proposal, that in 
case the permanent incum- 
bent did not continue in 
the appointment, the appli. 
cation from Mr. Tayyal 
should be considered. In 
these circumstances it 
would appear to be unrea- 
sonable to ask the Canton- 
ment Board to reconsider 
a case, which would not 
be covered by the Settle- 
ment, if the matter related 
to a Governmant servant, 
on which the Board evi- 
dently hold strong views 
and in which the reinstate- 
ment of the original incum- 
bent would involve the 
dismissal of a man who 
has now been made per- 
manent. 


Commanding-in-~ 


2. When Sjt, Kashi 
Prasad Dikshit applied for 
reinstatement, the post had 
already been filled perma- 
nently, and his request 
was accordingly refused in 
accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Settlement. 


3. No breach of the 
Settlement is involved, since 
it contained no provision 
relating to the readmission 
of students. The only under. 
taking required of expelled 
students on readmission 
was, that they would abide 
by the disciplinary rules of 
the institution. 
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SCHEDULE B.- 


Where facts 


are denied, a long statement is necessary to explain and substantiate them. It has been felt, that if such 


long statements were 


should they so desire. 


given here, 
attempt has been made to compress them, 


this 


rejoinder would be 


Further details however can be made available to Government, 
In the Government reply it is sometimes stated, 


disproportionately lengthy, Hence an 


that complaints were not filed. 


It was our experience, that the police seldom listened to complaints coming from Congressmen, specially as 


they often related to tke police themselves. 
did not think it worth while to make complaints. 


After numerous unsuccessful attempts, people in some places 


District Muttra: Three recent judgments of the 
Sessions Judge of Muttra in what are known as the 
Bijhari, Naujhil and Chomuhan cases, show clearly 
that the Government’s replies regarding Muttra are 
wrong. They further show, that where a tribunal, 
presided over by an independent officer, has considered 
the charges, the official case has been disbelieved, 
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Courplaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Bijhari (Muttra).-On 
May 20th, 1931, three lorry 
loads of policemen raided 
the houses of practically all 
Congress workers, insulted 
the women and _ snatched 
away national flags, tore 
them and burnt them. 
Children were prohibited 
from taking part in 
Prabhat Pheris. 18 persons 
from the village challaned 
under Section 107, 4 char- 
ged also under the dacoity 


section. Refused bail, 
without the identification 
parade being held. En- 


tirely false evidence is being 
cooked up against them. 


2. Naujhil ( Muttra ). 


A peaceful meeting was’ 


forcibly dispersed on the 
26th June 1931. Those 
who refused to disperse 
were pbysically dragged 
away. Syt. Ghurelal fainted 
as a result of lathi blows. 
Many other workers 
assaulted. 


Reply of Local Government 


1. The police were 
sent to the village piimarily 
to arrest under Section 107 
Cr. P. C. 18 men suspected 
of dacoity. They also 
conducted house searches 
in connection with the 
Mihi Lal Kamla Jat Gang 
case. Nocomplaint against 
the conduct of the police 
was made at the time, but 
2 days afterwards a youth 
of 19 filed a complaint in 
the court of the Sub— 
Divisional Magistrate, which 
was found to be baseless, 
and was dismissed. Krishna 
Chandra, Secretary of the 


District Congress Com- 
mittee, also made these 
allegations against the 


police in a letter written 2 
days after the event, but he 
refused to substantiate his 
complaint on oath before 
the Sub-Divisional Magi- 
strate. 


Othe: tacts ote; that 
Congress volunteers _at- 
tempted to hold a meeting 
at Naujhil on the 26th June, 
but the villagers objected 
and tried to prevent the 
meeting. There was a 
slight scuffle, during which 
one Ghure Bania was 
slightly injured on the head. 


Rejoinder of Congress 


1. The Government reply does not deny specifically 
the charge that women were insulted, national flags 
snatched away, torn and burnt. Stress is laid on the 
fact, that the Secretary of the District Congress 
Committee refused to substantiate his complaint on 
oath. The Secretary was not an eye witness, but had 
conducted an enquiry, the result of which he 
communicated to the Magistrate. He had filed no 
complaint, No question could arise of his 
substantiating facts on oath. 

The statement in the reply, that the police were 
sent to arrest men for dacoity is wrong, as the warrants 
mentioned the following reasons: 

(i) That they obstructed the Amin in the performance 
of his duty; 

(ii) That they harassed persons who had appeared as 
prosecution witnesses in a case under Sec, 110 
Crees 

(iii) Tbat they were advising tenants not to pay any rent. 
There was no mention of dacoity, nor are suspects 

of dacoity likely to be proceeded against under Section 

107, Cr. PG. 

No search as such was made at Bijhari on the 20th 
May, and it was only to cover their unauthorised and 
illegal entry into the houses and breaking locks, that 
subsequently the police advanced the plea of house 
searches. The clerk of the police station admitted in 
the course of his evidence, that there is no entry in 
the police diary about house searches at Bijhari. 

It was after the outageous conduct of the police 
at Bijhari was made public, that a charge of dacoity 
was levelled against 5 of the accused. But this could 
not be pressed and was withdrawn. 

There was no delay. Immediately on receipt of news 
the Congress Secretary went to the village for enquiry. 
On return on the 2lst evening he wrote to the Magis- 
trate for an interview, and the latter appointed the 
next morning, Next day, however, the Magistrate refvsed 
to see him, because he heard a distant cry of 
“Mahatma Gandhiki Jai” shouted by somebody. There. 
upon the report was sent on to him after being 
shown to the Joint Magistrate. 

The “ youth of 19” referred to filed the complaint 
after Congress leaders had been consulted regarding 
the propriety of filing complaints. Hence the brief delay, 


We maintain, that the complaint as regards Bijhari 
is wholly true. Our charge that “entirely false evidence 
is being cooked up” has received support from the 
Sessions Judge who has reversed the judgment of 
the Magistrate in the Sec, 107 case against the 18 
accused. He has held that the Sub-inspector, the Amin 
and the zamindar Budh Sen had colluded to bring 
the false charge against the accused. 


2, The reply of the Government to a definite. 
charge is vague and ambiguous. A sufficient rejoinder 
to it is the following extract from the judgment of 
the Sessions Judge of Muttra in the case under Sec. 203; 

“At the same time I cannot finish my judgment 
without observing, that it is to be regretted, that while 
the complainant and other Congressmen were holding 
a meeting, some policemen, two of who . were Ghani 
and Yusuf Ali, had surely assaulted cne Ghurelal, 
most probably uader the very nose of the S.O, (Station 
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Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


3. At Rayah, Rahima- 
tulla, a Congress volunteer, 
was beaten with shoes by 
the local police on 10th 
July 1931, and ordered to 
leave the village under 
various threats. 

About . 53 prosecutions 
of Congress workers inclu- 
-ding almost all  office- 
bearers of the District 
Muttra are going on under 
Security Section. 


4, All prominent workers 
of the District Committee, 
Sultanpur, are being 
proceeded against under 
Section 144. 
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Reply of Local Government 


The Station Officer ordered 
the villagers to disperse, 
and prevented further 
disturbance. The Deputy 
Collector visited the place 
the following day, and no 
complaint was made to him, 
but on the 29th June a 
complaint was filed against 
the Station Officer, two 
constables, a chowkidar 
and two Muhammadans, that 
various persons had been 
assaulted in connection 
with the dispersal of the 
meeting. The complaint 
was dismissed under Sect- 
ion. 203;-Co- FP, Co It is 
definitely false, that other 
Congress workers. besides 
Ghure Bania were injured 
in any way. 


3. Nocomplaint of this 
alleged shoe-beating incident 
has ever been made to 
local officers, who know 
nothing about the matter. 
Only 5 Congress workers 
appear to have been pro- 
ceeded against under the 
Security Sections of the 
C.P.C. The figure 53 
apparently includes 18 
suspected dacoits, and 16 
persons concerned in a 
ease which is the outcome 
of brick throwing during 
the Muharram festival. 


4. The Deputy Commi. 
ssioner took action under 
Section 144, only when he 
was satisfied that non—pay- 
ment of rent was vigorously 
preached, and the tenants 
incited against the landlords, 
One of the persons pro- 
ceeded against went so far 
as to collect rent from the 
tenants himself. 
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Officer) of the police station 


Rejoinder of Congress 


Naujhil. To order 
further enquiry in this case with respect to the injury 
received by Ghurelal, who is not a- party to this 
complaint, may give rise to complications. The names 
of two of his assailants out of four were not known, 
and in these circumstances I think fit that Ghurelal 
may, if he. likes, take legal proceedings against his 
assailants.” 

Thus although the complaint was dismissed, 
the principle allegations of the complainant were 
held to be true by the Sessions Judge, It is true 
that other people besides Ghurelal were also injured 
though their injuries were- slight. The Civil Surgeon 
would, it is stated, only examine the persons who 
brought a letter from the Police or the Court. 


3. In view of bitter experience in the past of having 
their complaints ignored, the local Congressmen consi- 
dered it futile to file another complaint. The figure 53 
is admitted by Government. As regards the 18 sus- 
pected dacoits it has been shown above under item (1) 
that they had nothing to do with dacoity. They were 
Congress workers proceeded against under Sec. 107, and 
the Sessions Judge had held tbat the police colluded with 
the revenue court Amin and the zamindar to bring a 
false case. against them. The case of the 16 persons 
(Chawanha case) also had nothing to do with brick— 
throwing as alleged. The Sessions Judge has held 
that instead of throwing bricks at the Musalmans, 
the accused were actually distributing drinking water 
to the Musalmans, The police suspecting them of 
being Congressmen proceeded against them. On 
appeal they were acquitted. 


Besides the Bijhari and Chawanha accused, 6 
persons were arrested under Sec. 108 Cr. P- C., 2 
were tried under Sec. 124A I. P. C., and the rest 
were proceeded against either under Section 110 
Cr. P. C, or Sec. 174 I. P. C., for disobeying police 
orders. Thus the charge made on behalf of the Congress 
is perfectly correct. 


4, The Deputy Commissioner does not deny the 
charge that all prominent Congress workers in the 
district were proceeded against under Sec. 144. He 
pleads, that this was done only when he was satisfied 
that non-payment of rent was being preached. This 
excuse is without foundation, as there has been no 
such no-rent campaign in the district. Two cases 
under Sec. 107 Cr, P. C. were brought against 
tenants of Amethi Raj by a ziledar of the Court of 
Wards on the ground of non-payment etc. In the 
Course of proceedings it transpired that the 
ziledar had extorted nazvana, and hence tenants had 
resolved not to pay rents, unless the money extorted 
aS nazrana was credited to their rent account, 
and their other grievances were removed. A list 
of persons from whom naszrana had been extorted 
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Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


5. In Barabanki a 
general order under Section 
144 applied to whole areas. 
Blank orders under Section 
144 signed by District 
Magistrate are said to have 
been given to police inspe- 
ctors. 300 cases. under 
Section 107 pending in 
court, and 135 such cases 
are repcrted from Rae 
Bareli. This section is 
specially utilised to rope 
in as many punches and 
surpunches and village 
Corgiess: workers as well. 
In thé summons it is spe- 
cifically mentioned that 
the prosecution is _ for 
carryirg on various Con- 
gress activies, and would be 
withdrawn, if the accused 
offered to pay full rent, 
apologised to the zamindars 
and removed the national 
flag from his house or 
village and ceased to enrol 
Congress volunteers. 


6 In Barabanki the 
Deputy Commissioner went 
to Dadra on 7th June 1931, 
asked people to leave the 
Congress, got Gandhi caps 
removed, warned tenants 
against wearing Gandhi 
caps or Khaddar, and got 
people to sign a declaration 
that they had no connection 
with the Congress. 


Reply of Local Government 
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With the amouot noted against them was 
given to the trying Magistrate. The Magistrate 


5. In one instance only 
did the order under Section 
At Cre oP. Co specify 
several villages. As soon 
as it came to the notice of 
the Deputy Commissioner, 
he directed that such gene- 
ral orders should not be 
issued. In order to pre- 
vent itinerant agitators from 
holding catch meetings, and 
evading orders issued in 
respect of particular places, 
orders under Section 144 
leaving blank the name of 
the village were issued to 
the police. This was done 
in view of the unusually 
widespread tension in the 
district, which was being 
fostered and generally aug- 
mented by these meetings. 
The practice was discon- 


tinued, when it had 
the effect of stopping 
such a@nti-rent catch 


meetings. Thetotal number 
of cases under section 107, 
Cr. P. C. in this district up 
to 7th July was 101. No 
action was taken against 
Congress workers as such, 
and no summons of the 
nature alleged was issued. 


6, The Deputy Commi- 
ssioner visited Dadra on 
or about tke 7th June 1931 
to investigate a complaint 
by the zamindars, that 
their lives were in danger, 
acd that life was rendered 


intolerable for them by a 
rigid boycott enforced 


by Congress volunteers. 
The allegations were 
found to be correct. 
Servants of zamindars had 
been compelled under 
threats of life and property 


told the Secretary of the District Congress Committee 
that he would enquire into the nazrana allegations, 
afier tenants had started paying their rent. On this 
the Congress Secretary visited the village, got the 
rents collected and sent them to the Manager of the 
Court of Wards, but the Manager refused to accept 
them, and the money was ultimately given back to the 
tenants, Thus the efforts of the Congress to help in 
the collection of rents from the tenants have actually 
been made a reason for the application of Sec. 144 
and a false charge of preaching non-payment. 


5. The Government’s reply “admits the issue of a 
general order under Sec. 144 prohibiting meetings in 
several villages. Further the Government admits, 
that “orders under Sec. 144 leaving blank the name 
of the village were issued to the police.” An order 
under this section can only be issued by Magistrates 
specially authorised by the Local Government 
to do so, and that only after they bave satified them- 
selves of ihe necessity of such an order. By issuing 
blank orders to the police, the Deputy Commissioner 
armed the Sub-inspector of police with powers which 
even every Magistrate does not possess. How far 
this procedure was legal has not been mentioned in 
tbe Government reply. 

Government say, that the total number of cases under 
Sec. 107 Cr. P. C. up to the 7:h July was 101. It is 
not said how many fersons were involved in these cases, 
In most of them 3 to 4 fersons were involved. In some 
cases 17 perscns were prcceeded against. According to 
the special correspondent of the “Pioneer,” processes 
were'issued against 542 persons up to the 7th July in 
Barabanki District. Many cases were instituted after that 
date. Reference to the Court records will prove, that 
most of these cases were instituted against accused 
because of their asscciation with the Congress. Many of 
the accused were made to file applications dissociating 
tpemselves from the Congress, and wherever such an 
application was filed, the demand of sureties was 
waived, and the accused were let off on personal bonds. 

Some of the notices issued have mentioned the 
planting of the national flag, the holding of meetings 
etc. It is true, that thec arrying cn of Congress activi. 
ties as such is not mentioned in the summons, but 
invariably the prosecution was withdrawn, if the accused 
offered to pay full rent, apologised to the zamindars, 
removed the national flag and otherwise ceased from 
Congress activities. 

6. Owing to a misprint the date in the original 
charge sheet was given as 7th June. The real date 


cf the occurrence was the 17th June. Government 
bave apparenily referred to an earlier visit of the 


Deruty Ccmmissicner, ard have not said anything 
about tke cate of the real occurrence. 

On 17th May scme villagers of Dadra and 
neighbourhcod were arrested for alleged disobedience 
of a police order. The villagers proclaimed a hartal, 
and suspecting the zamindars to have caused the 
arrests, withdrew their services from them. The 
Congress Secretary at Barabanki hastened to the village 


on the 18th May, and advised the villagers to call off 
the hartal and boycott. Congressmen also interviewed 
the Deputy Commissioner and paid further visits to 
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“Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


7, At Bhudari on 22nd 
June 1931, Sub-Inspector 
of Ramnagar Police Station 
pulled down national flags, 
took away Congress papers, 
arrested 3 men from the 
village,and threatened others 
if they did not resign 
from the Congress. 
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to leave their employment, 
cattle were not watered or 
fed, and the services of 
watermen and sweepers 
were withdrawn from 
them. They were besieged 
in their houses at night, 
and the boycott was 
strictly enforced by 
Congress workers clad in 
scarlet khaddar. Fines 
and illegal exactions of 
all kinds were levied on 
any one who showed him- 
self well-disposed to his 
landlord. The Deputy 
Commissioner during his 
visit confined himself to 
investigation of the facts. 
No Gandhi caps’ were 
removed, nor was any 
declaration signed. The 
only order issued by the 
Deputy Commissioner was, 


that the boycott must 
cease under pain of 
imposition of punitive 


police on the village. 


7. The village referred 
to is presumably Bhudera, 
The Station Officer, Ram- 
nagar, visited the village 
on the 22nd (not the 23rd) 
June, and made arrests 


under section 107 Cr. P, 
C., in order to prevent 
a breach -of the peace. 


He did no# take the action 
complained of, and no such 
allegations were made to the 
Sub-Divisional. Magistrate, 
when the case under Section 
107 came into his court. 


Rejoinder of Congress 
Dadra. They found, that in accordance with their 
advice the hartal had been called off on the 19th 
May. On 23rd May 11 men of Dadra were arrested 
under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C.as a result of the boycott, 
seven of these being let off on bail later. 

On 15th June a new Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Moss, took charge of the district. On the 
17th June he, accompanied by the Superintendent of 
Police, visited Dadra and assembled the villagers of 
the neighbourhood there. He told them, that he would 
take steps against them if they continued their 
association with the Congress, He got their Gandhi 
caps removed, and warned them against the use of these 
caps and of Khadi. He got them to put their thumb 
impression on the declaration, announcing their disso- 
ciation with the Congress. Some of the accused, who 
were on bail, signed this declaration, and the accused 
in the prison were also made to sign, and were 
thereupon let out of jail on personal bonds, Three 
accused who were on bail were absent and could not 
sign them. The next day, the 18th June, these three 
accused were also made to sign a similar undertaking. 
They were made to ask for forgiveness for their past 
association with the Congress, and were made to 
promise not to have anything to do with it or with 


hisan sabhas in future. The following is the text of 
the undertaking: 


“Ba huzur Janab Deputy Commissioner Sahib, 
Zila Barabanki. Garib Parwar’ Salamat,-Janab Ali 
guzarish yeh hai ki ham sailan Maoza Dadra Zila 
Barabanki-ke hain. Ali Jaha ham log Congress men 
kam karte they. Ab Cengress men kam na karainge, 
mafi chahte hain, aur jo karrowai ham sailan par dafa 
107 zabata foujdari ki ho rahi hai, jiski tarikh peshi 
imroza muqarrar hai, us se barifarmai jawen. Lihaza 
zariay darkhwast haza guzran kar ummidwar hain, ham 
sailan maf farmaiye, jawan aur daftar Congress se apna 
nam katwa lengay, aur tarikh imroza se koi kam Con- 
gress Committee ka wa kisan sabha wagaira na qaim 
karenge, aur minjanib Congress ki kisi tahrik men shirkat 
na karertge, Guzashta waqayat se sarkar maf farmaway. 

“Arzi fidwain Kewal Bahadur wa Sundar Lal Pisran 
Raghubar Dayal wa Devi Prasad wald Gudinlal Qaum 
Kayasth Sakinan Dadra Zila Barabanki.” 

Proceedings in the case were thereupon postponed, 
and the. Magistrate told the accused, that their conduct 


would be watched for a fortnight. On 3rd July they 
were let off on personal bonds. 


Thus the statements made in the charge-sheet are 
fully borne out by evidence. 


7. Statement in the charge, that on the 22nd the 
Sub-Inspector pulled down the Congress Flag and took 
away the Congress papers, is correct, and is borne out 
by the evidence of residents of the villages in the 
neighbourhood. An enquiry ‘committee sent by the 
Provincial Congress Committee also enquired into the 
matter, and the charge made can be substantiated 
before any impartial tribunal. 
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8. In Basti District, 
the Magistrate openly asks 
people not to put on 
Gandhi caps. A worker 
was thrashed for objecting 
to such an order. 


9. In Gonda District 
when Kunwar Raghavendra 
Pratap: Singh ‘saw — the 
Deputy Commissioner, the 
latter threatened harassment 
if the Kunwar did not stop 
Congress work. In this 
district also action under 
Section 144 has been taken 
against Jeading Congress 
workers. 


10. In Bahraich District 
under the pretext of private 
complaints of chowkidars, 
zamindars and their agents, 
Congress workers’ are 
artested and convicted. 


Reply of Local Government 


8. This is denied. Had 
any worker been thrashed, 
he would certainly have 
fied a complaint, but no 
such complaint was made. 


9, Kunwar Raghavendra 
Pratap Singh was not threa- 
tened with harassment, 
if he did not stop Congress 
work as such, but he was 
told, that if he continued 
speeches and actions, which 
were breaches of the 
Settlement, action would 
be taken against him. In 
one speech he advocated 
the boycott of British 
goods in order to cause 
unemployment in England 
and so bring the English 
people to their senses. No 
general action has been 
taken against Congress 
workers, but individuals 
have been proceeded 
against for speeches, which 
referred to the boycott or 
the non-payment of rent, 


and were definitely 
objectionable, 
10, Tris is entirely 


untrue. 


Rejoinder of Congress 
8. The charge made is adhered to and can be 
substantiated. As stated above, complaints made to 
the police were seldom listened to or recorded, and for 
this reason this was often not done, specially when it 
was well-known, that the higher authorities of the district 
Were encouraging the campaign against the Congress. 


9, The order under Sec. 144 issued to leading Congress 
workers stated the following reasons for taking action: 

(i) That you... areat present engaged in inciting 
by speeches the cultivators of this district to pay less 
than their legal dues after remissions have been deducted, 

“(ii) That you are aware that generous remissions 
in rent and revenue have-already been granted by 
Government, and that remission slips have already been 
distributed. 

(iii) That you are urgingrcultivators to put pressure 
on the district authorities in order to obtain even 
further concessions, and are urging them in effect to be 
dissatisfied with the present remissions. 

“(iv) That such speeches are in my opinion likely 
to incite cultivators to cause obstruction and annoyance 
to zamindars and to their servants employed in the 


lawful collection of rents, and are likely to lead to 
disturbance of public tranquility.” 


It will be noticed, that in this order there is 
no mention of the breach of the Settlement or of 
boycott of British goods. Nor is there any mention 
of a no-rent campaign. All that is said to be object- 
ed to is, that cultivators are asked to pay less and 


to put pressure on the authorites in order to get 
further concessions. In the interview and correspon- 


dence of Kunwar Raghavendra Pratap Singh with the 
Deputy Commissioner no mention of the boycott was 
made. The first mention of it has appeared in the 
Government’s reply. It is wholly without foundation. 
It is clear, that if he had delivered the speech com- 
plained of, reference would have been made in the 
order. It is not alleged, that he defied the order by 
delivering a speech afterwards. 

Kunwar Raghavendra Pratap was further threatened 
by the Deputy Commissioner, by a fanciful allegation 
being made, that he was contemplating a secret marri- 
age with a minor ward of the Court of Wards. 
Kunwar Saheb’s written report of this conversation shows 
how he was threatened by the Deputy Commissioner, 
and this is supported by the correspondence. 

The charge made, therefore, is wholly correct. 

10. This charge is adhered to in its entirety in 
spite of Government’s denial. The Bahraich District 
Congress Committee has submitted a list of 79 
Congressmen, who have been arrested and prosecuted 
on complaints filed either by police or by thekedars 
or other servants of the estate. Besides these about ~ 
150 other tenants have also been arrested as they were 
supposed to be under the Congress influence. Thus 
230 or more persons have been prosecuted under one 


or more of the following sections:— 
449, ATS 149 280595 20). DOIy.) Saky Oday Odes OT 


and 506 of the I. P. C,, and 106 of the Cr, P. C. 

List of the people arrested and prosecuted against 
can be supplied. The names of most of the complain- 
ants can also be supplied, which would show how 
chowkidars, thekedars and the agents of the zamindars 
have filed complaints, and advantage of this has been 
taken to arrest and convict Congress workers. 
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11. The Taluqdars,assur- 
ed of Government support 


have begun their old 
barbarous methods. of 
recovering rent. To givea 


recent case, a tenant has 
been admitted to the Civil 
Hospital, Rae Bareli, who 
has lost his eye and broken 
his nasal bone as_ the 
result of an _ organised 
attack by the Taluqdar’s 
party. A pregnant woman 
was beaten until she was 
unconscious, 


12. Bahraich District : 
In the District of Bahraich, 
at Nanpara, on several 
occasions, the police and 
the zamindars have com- 
bined to beat the Congress 
volunteers and tenants, and 
have arrested chief Con- 
geess workers. It has been 
Teported that houses of 
several volunteers have 
been burnt by the police. 
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11 A lathi fight took 
place on 16th June between 
a party of zamindars, who 
had gone to collect rent, 
and a party of volunteers, 
belonging to another village, 
who are alleged to have 
incited tenants not to pay 
rent. Both parties are 
said to have _ received 
injuries, but no one lost an 
eye. The matter is now 
before the criminal courts. 


12. The allegation, that 
the police and zamindars 


combined to beat Congress 


volunteers and tenants, is 
not true, The only places 
where minor injuries were 
caused to the villagers were 
at villages Chandela and 
Aghaiya. At both these 
places, the police and 
estate servants, while the 
former were making 
arrests, were attacked with 
the object of rescuing 
the arrested persons, and 
the crowds had to be 
dispersed. At Chandela a 
very large crowd had 
collected, carrying Congress 
flags and armed with lathis, 
spears, and other dangerous 
weapons, and it was not 
until some estate servants 
were actually struck, that 
the crowd was driven back. 
The arrests at both these 
places were for rioting and 
causing grievous burt. In 
any case, where Congress 
workers have been arrested, 
it has been for committing 
some definite breach of 
the law. The allegation 
that the houses of several 
volunteers were burnt by 
the police, is totally un- 
founded. No such instance 
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Rejoinder of Congress 

11. In their reply the Goveroment have made no 
reference to the general complaint but have coafined 
themselves to giving their own version of the single 
incident referred to. The Rae Bareli Congress Comm- 
ittee has bsen sending to the district authorities frequent 
reports of similar incidents received in its office from 
almost every part of the district, but, so far as is 
known, in n> case was any zamindar warned against 
these oppressive measures. 

On June 9, at about 4 a.m., Sardar Birpal Singh 
with about 25 men with four guns, two revolvers, 
spears and lathis raided Suraj Kunda. The Kisans 
were forcibly got assembled and beaten and their cattle 
were seized and auctioned. The details of the incident 
were reported to the Deputy Commissioner next dav, 
but not even an ordinary police enquiry was held. 

One Bhagwan Lodh of Gokanna was assaulted and 
beaten for the offence of demanding a receipt for the 
money paid as rent. The injuries were serious 
and he was unable to move about. Ona July 31, he 
was sent on a ch@rp@i to the District Magistrate, but 
apparently the latter did not think it necessary to 
have any enquiry made into the causes of the injuries. 

These are not isolated cases. A large numb2r of such 
cases have been, as mentioned above, reported to the 
Deputy Commissioner and if the Government so desires 
a detailed list of the incidents can be sent to them. 

It is true that the man referred to in the complaint 
did not lose his eye. The eye was badly hurt and 
swollen and its was feared at the time that the eye 
would be lost, but subsequently he recovered. 


12. The statement in the charge-sheet, that the 
police and the zamindars had beaten Congress volunteers 
and tenants in Nanpara estate, is correct, and the local 
Congress Committee is prepared to substantiate it, if an 
impartial enquiry is made, The inquiry committee 
of the Provincial Congress Committee has evidence 
of this. The account given in the Government reply 
is incorrect. Attempts were made to implicate the 
leading mea of the place in a criminal cise. O12 the 
18th June the police accompanied by a large number 
of estate servants, sowars and elephants visited the 
village Chandela, and arrested 15 Congress workers 
including the president and the secretary of the 
Mandal Congress Committee. News of this spreading 
brought a number of people from the neighbourbood. 
There was no question of rescuing arrested persons. 
This crowd was attacked by the police and the estate 
men without any provocation with /athis and lances. 
Among those seriously injured from these Jathis and 
lances and horses’ hoofs were Dasharath, Muthra, Sarju, 
Sevak, Debidin, Sahebdin, Nakchhed, Sukha, and 
Mangal. They had to be removed to Bahraich for 
treatment. There was no scuffle of any kind, nor was 
any servant of the estate assaulted or injured. It is 
not clear from the Gavernment statement, why estate 
servants with elephants should go in large num bers ta 
assist the police. 
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13. A report from Bara- 
banki says, “Since the 
advent of the new Deputy 
Commissioner,armed police 
has been terrorising the 
‘villagers, and revenue 
and police officers have 
been helping the landlords 
dn crushing the kisans and 
tthe Congress workers. ” 


I4. Baraipur 
Gonda Dist. “On the com- 
plaint of thekedars, the 
police and the estate people 
surrounded the village in 
the first week of May. They 
asked the village people 
to pay up the rents imme- 
diately, but they wanted 
two days’ grace. They were 


beaten, and 23 of them 
were afterwards arrested 
ander Sections 323, 325 


and 147 I. P.C. On the 3rd 
day there was another raid 
on the village by the 
estate authorities who 
surrounded it with a force 
of about 250 men. Women 
were roughly handled, 
stripped naked and disho- 
noured. Grain was taken 
away and auctioned for a 
mere song. The case is 
still pending.” 


15. A man has died as 
& result of beating -admi- 
nistered by the estate 
zilladar and his men, The 
zilladar has been arrested. 


village, 


Reply of Local Government 


has ever been reported, and 
the local authorities have 
not had any such complaint 
made to them by the local 
Congress Committee, 

13, Phis*is: “not. the 
case. Police were sent in 
a few cases to protect 
officials executing processes 
of attachment, and_ this 
precaution was necessary, 
as there had been cases 
of officials being assaulted 
when engaged in 
such duties. Revenue 
officials have certainly 
not helped landlords in 
“crushing the kisans and 
the Congress workers.’’ In 
fact there have been cases, 


where they have inquired 
into allegations against 
zamindars, and reported 


against them, when they have 

been found to be at fault, 
14. None of 

allegations are true. 


these 


15. It is a fact, that at 
Ramgarh on the 28th June 
a cha@in@y, who refused to 
pay his rent, was beaten 
by 2 estate peons, and 
subsequently died. The 
peons were arrested, and a 
case under Section 302 
I. P. C. has been registered 
against them, 
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13. The statement made by the Government, that 
police were sent to protect officials executing processes 
of attachmen:, is mot correct. Polic2 or revenug 
officials have visited many villages with zamindars 
not to execute any processes of attachment, but to 
coerce tenants to pay their rent and to make them 
sever their connection with the Congress. Thus for 
instance the visit of the Tehsildar of Nawabganj and 
the kanungo on June 20th to Nanamau, and of the 
kanungo to Tamarsepur and Rahramau was 
made simply for this purpose, and _ they 
had no warrant for attachment. It is not known, when 


and where officials have been assaulted, as stated in 
the Government reply. 
14. The charge made is supported by statements 


of the inhabitants of Burhanpur and the neighbouring 
villages before the Provincial Enquiry Committee. The 
names of the 23 persons arrested and prosecuted 
can be supplied. 

Detailed and graphic account of the tragic 
incidents has been given by the Congress Enquiry 
Committee. Women who were dishonoured were 
examined, and their statements taken. These state- 
ments were given in the presence of the police 
and the estate janadar. It is stated, that one 
of the young girls who was ill-treated was pregnant, 


and as a result of the shock of the treatment  accor- 
ded to her, gave birth to achild the next day. The 
people of the village and neighbourhood were 
terrorised by these happenings, azd some of them 


went into hiding. Owing to the state of fright, . no 
step could be taken by them against those who had 
treated them in this way. Ultimately on June 2nd the 
president of the Gonda District Congress Committee, 
~zho had made some enquiry into the matter, saw the 
Deputy Commissioner, and demanded an _ open 
enquiry. But no enquiry open or departmental was 
instituted. It is umderstood, that on August 23rd, 
on the eve of the publication of the Government's 
reply, the Deputy Commissioner visited the place, and 
the village men and women made statements supporting 
the charge made. 


15. The faet that a tenant was beaten to death by 
an estate pean is admitted by Government, and no 
reply is needed. It is not stated whether the man 
was in a position to pay any rent, 
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16. Simaria village, 
Gonda Dist. “The theka- 
dar ill-treated the women 
of this village. For 3 
days no one was allowed 
to draw water from any 
well until part payment 
was made. Nineteen 
men were prosecuted for 
having used force against 
the thekadar’s men. Here 
tco women were stripped 
naked, and sticks thrust in- 
to their private parts.” 


17, Allahabad. District: 
Reports show that several 
zamindars have realised 
by force the full rent, and 


have not passed on the 


remission to the tenants. 
In this district, in almost 
all tehsils, it has been a 
common practice with the 
zamindars to beat the 
tenant, thrash him with 
sticks, shoes, use his spe- 
ars and other’ weapons, 
harass him and humiliate 
him in all possible ways, 


18. We have reports 
from Gorakhpur District 
showing, that the Gove- 
mmment has been conniving 
at the excesses of the 
zamindars, and the zamin- 
dars have been doing 
whatever comes into their 
head. To give one example 
from amongst many: 


Zamindars Parambans 
Singh and Newal Kishore 


Singh of Siswa Bazar, on 
the 31st April, raided the 
village Khesradi, Gidvapal; 
Mansachhapra, Altrauli, 
with 150 badmashes, looted 
the property belonging to 
Rajabali, Nabboo Lunia, 
Bhimal.and Chaukar. The 
Government took no note 
of the incident. In Rajwara 


village, Remnarain zamindar 
with the help of the police 


fired upon the kisans, One 
man died as the result of 
the firing. The Govern- 


ment is silent over the 
whole affair. 

The practice of making 
a tenant “murga” (making 
him stand like a _ cock) 
in the sun is common, So 
also beating with shoes, 
seizing the property ( cattle 
etc.), without reference to 
a court of law, is also 
common. 


Reply of Local Government 


16. The village referred 
to is apparently Semri. 
The allegations are entirely 
untrue. 


17. As regards the first 
allegation, it is a fact, that 
certain zamindars have 


collected the full rent, and: 


in such cases the intention 
is to collect the full 
revenue, The second 
allegation is not true. 


18. The facts are not 
as alleged. As regards the 
incident at Khesradi village, 
a complaint was .wuade, that 
on 3lst May B. Newal 
Kishore Singh, aided by 
two or three hundred men, 
had looted the village and 
ill-treated the inhabitants. 
A case under Section 395 
I. P. C. was registered 
aud investigated, but was 
dropped, when the com- 
plainant presented an ap- 
plication signed by about 
50 persons, to the effect 
that nothing had been 
stolen, that they had suf- 
fered no harm, and that the 


trouble had been merely 
a dispute between them- 


selves and the zamindar 
regarding arrears of rent. 
The incident at Rajwara 
where firing wes resorted 
to is still under investiga- 
tion. No report of ill-treat- 
ment by zamindars has 
been made to the District 
Magistrate, 


Rejoinder of Congress 


16. In this village also an enquiry was made on 
behalf of the Provincial Congress Committee, and 
detailed statements have been received. substantiating 
the charges made. The incidents are similar to 
those of Barhaipur. Women were in particular 
treated in ashameful manner. Of the men arrested 
and prosecuted 3 have been convicted, and the rest 
acquitted. As in the case of Barhaipur, it appears 
that some officials visited the village, on August 
23rd, on the eve of the publication of the Government 
reply, and in their presence the villagers confirmed the 
aliegations made. 


17, Government admit the charge, that certain zamindars 
have realised the full rent and have not passed on the 
remission to the tenants. The remedy proposed is, that 
the full revenue be collected. This procedure does 
not -benefit the tenant who has been forcibly made to 
pay: more than was due from him. The zamindar, 
if he pays the full revenue, stands to gain by his 
extortion. 

The second charge, that tenants in almost all 
tehsils have often been beaten, harassed and humiliated 
by or on behalf of zamindars, is rei-erated with full 
confidence, and can be substantiated before an impartial 
tribunal, 


18. It is admitted by Government, that a case 
under Sec. 395 I. P. C. was registered and investi- 
gated. The result ofthe investigation has not yet .been 
stated. A charge under this Section is not compound- 
able, and the allegations of looting, wrongful confine- 
ment and extortion were too serious to be allowed 
to be withdrawn. A Congress Enquiry Committee has 
carefully investigated the matter, and presented a 
detailed report which substantiates every ~— charge 
made. This report can be supplied to Government. 
The facts were so serious, that it is stated, the 
zamindars tried to hush up the matter by returning 
all the looted property and giving heavy compensation 
to the tenants. It was because of this, that the 
complainant and others wanted the matter to be 
dropped. 

In the Cengress Enquiry Committee’s report it is 
stated that the man who died as a result of firing at 
Rajwara was under arrest and police custody at the 
time. 

It is strange that the District Magistrate does not 
know of the common practise of makirg persons 
murgas or of the frequent beatings, etc., to whicb 
the tenantry are subjected. 
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19, Rae Bareli: Im the 
Rae Bareli District there 
are several hundred cases 
where the amin, supported 


by the police, has terrorised 
the kisans. 


Notices . distributed 


among kisans,warning them 
that they would be liable 
to be prosecuted, if they 
associated with particular 
‘Congressmen. 


20. Unao District: Sjt. 
Vishambhar Dayal Tripathi 
has published the allegation 
of tenants made before an 
enquiry held by the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate into the 
happenings in Pipri (Unao 
District) which, if they are 
not true, would make them 
libellous. The allegations 
mentioned promiscuous bea- 
tings with/athis and danda, 
breaking opén of houses, 
removal of decors and locks, 
insult cf women, a case 
of rape, looting of orna- 
ments, all done by zamindar 
proprietors of the village 
under the protection of the 
Sub-divisional Magistrste. 


21. In Agra csemuissions 
are allowed only to those 
tenants, who declare them- 
selves against the Congress. 
Hundreds of villages, there- 
fore, have not yet received 
any remissions from the 
Government. The officials 
clearly speak out, that 
remission will not be given 
to those tenants who are 
with the Congress. 
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19, The first allegation 
is’ extremely vague. It 
probably refers to the 
execution proceedings in 
rent suits, In such cases 
it was considered unsafe 
to send out kurk Gmins 
without a police guard, 
bor 2cs0< sat. as: the 
Deputy Commissioner is 


aware, there has been no 


terrorising of the kisans. 
As regards the second 


allegation, there is no in- 
formation of any nctice 
having been distributed. 


20. The Local Govern- 
ment has already ordered 
the Deputy Magistrate, who 
was alleged to have been 
present when these ex- 
cesses are said to have been 
committed, to file a crimi- 
nal complaint for defama- 
tion againt Vishambhar 
Dayal. The matter will 
therefore form the subject 
of a judicial decision. 


21. Villages in this 
district were recommended 
for remissions irrespective 
of whether they had decla- 
red themselves for Con- 
gress or not. By the 22nd 
May every tenant entitled 
to a remission was ap- 
praised of the fact, 


{Continued from the bottom of 3rd Column.) 
to each of them what concessions have been sanctioned 
for them.” This letter itself substantiates the charge 
made, The Agra Samachar gives the finai proof. The 
editor of this is a Deputy Collector and the Government 
‘Publicity Officer. The following appeared in bold type; 
Mafika Pachra 

“Kuchh gaon jo lagan na dene ke andolan men bhag 
lete, ya khufia taur se ab bhi aisi karruwai karate 
they, unke parche nahin diye gaye they. Unke yeh 
itminan dene par, ki ham adandolan men koi bhag na 
lenge, unke parche unko bant diye gaye.” 

The statement that tenants were informed of their 
remissions by 22nd May is probably substantially correct. 
This was done, largely because the District Congress Com- 
‘mittee repeatedly wrote to the Magistrate on the subject. 


Rejoinder of Congress 


19. The fact that there have been a_ very large 
number of cases where kisans have been harassed and 
terrorised by Amins supported by the police can be 
substantiated by evidence. 


The District Congress Committee repeatedly brought 
many of these complaints to the notice ‘of the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent uf Police. On July 
2 the latter was supplied with statements of five tena- 
nts who complained of having been beaten by revenue 
aud police officials. On August 11, a letter was sent to the 
Deputy Commissioner giving him details of several com- 
plaints against the Tahsildar of Maharajganjand the police. 

That the real purpose of sending the revenue official 
and the police to the villages was to terrorise the 
tenants into paying rent is supported by the confidential 
circular issued by the Deputy Commissioner to certain 
Taluqdars. The following sentence occurs in one of 
these circulars. “Jf the revenue staff needs police 
protection in the legal processes, it shall be given 
and you can utilise this opportunity and the presence 
of the revenue staff and the police in the villages to 
push on your collections.” 


The notices referred to appear to have been in- 
cluded in the charge under some misapprehension. 


20. Unao—In view of the gravity of the charge, 
an enquiry on the part of the Government seemed called 
for. It is not stated if such an enquiry was made 
and if sv what the result of it was. The question is 
not merely whether the Deputy Magistrate was present 
or not, but whether any atrocities, as alleged, took 
place or not. 


21. The statement of Government, that there 
was no partiality shown to villagers, is wrong. Many 
complaints were received in the District Congress 
office, that revenue officers, members of Aman 
Sabhas, etc., were telling people, that Satyagrahi villages 
would not be given remission unless and until they 
apologised for their past conduct, left the Congress 
and joined the Aman Sabha. These complaints were 
supported by the publication in the Agra Samachar, 
an Aman Sabha weekly, edited by the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Etmadpur, of a list of villages 
which were given remission, The names of well 
known Satyagrahi villages were conspicuous by their 
absence. In the list for Ferozabad Tehsil some such 
villages having been included, a correction was 
attached to the list, that the names of these villages 
had been wrongly printed, and they have not been 
given remission. The District Magistrate’s attention 
was drawn to these complaints. In his reply he 
stated, that “as many of them declared a no rent 
campaign previously, they may still decline to pay such 
rents as are due from them after their remissions 
have been deducted. But if they approach me or the 
sub-divisional officer, I shall know that they have 
changed their attitude, and will pay what they can; 


and I shall then be only too ready to communicate 
{ Continued at the bottom of the columns to the left ) 


Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Punitive police pos- 
ted at Chautala ( District 
Hissar ) still not removed. 
Rs. 8,000 levied. 


2. Punitive police at 
Naushahra Panuan ( Amrit- 
sar District) not yet with- 
drawn. 


SUPPLEMENT TO YOUNG INDIA 
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SCHEDULE A 


Reply of Local Government 


1. The imposition of 
additional police on this 
village was decided on in 
November 1930, because of 
the very serious rise in 
ordinary crime, which during 
the first 84 months of the 
year 1930 was treble the 
amount reported in any of 
the previous three years, a 
dangerous state of factional 
feeling, which, the local 
officers anticipated, might 
at any moment result in 
serious rioting with heavy 
loss of life, the smuggling 
of opium and arms from 
the Bikaner. State, and an 
extremely aggressive form 
of Congress agitation, which 
had actually led to 
lawlessness and the criminal 
intimidation of loyal and 
peaceful citizens. The 
retention of the post is 
necessary in the interests of 
the maintenance of Jaw and 
order in the neighbourhood 
generally, and in the opinion 
of the Local Government, 
does not constitute any 
breach of tthe Delhi 
Settlement. 


2. The imposition of 
additiorai police on this 
village and a neighbouring 
village called Chaudhriwala 
in April 1930 was in no 
way connected with the 
part this village played in 
the Civil Disobedience 
movemert, the first manifes- 
tation of which did not occur 
in this area till the Ist May 
1930. The proposal for 
imposition of additional 
police was made in February 
1930, and was based mainly 
on the abnormal amount of 
ordinary crime, and toa 
lesser degree on the tension 
existing between the Jat 
Sikh cultivators and the 
Hindu money-lenders re- 
siding in the village. The 
State of crime in these two 
villages has been unusually 
bad fo. a number of years, 
and a force of additional 
police had to be stationed 


tejoinder of Congress 


1. The Government have tried to show, that the 
punitive police at Chautala (District Hissar) was not 
imposed solely with a view to penalise the people for 
their Congress activities, but was also due to ‘the 
very serious rise in ordinary crime,’ ‘a dangerous state 
of factional feeling which might at any time result in 
serious rioting with heavy loss of life,’ ‘the smuggling: 
of opium and arms from the Bikaner State,’ This 
is in conflict with the statement of their own 
officer. Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, expressed in a Sufed Posh Revision ( Gajjan 
Singh of Gurha versus Shee Karan of Chautala ), that 
the punitive police was stationedthere simply on account 
of political agitation. Government have mentioned this: 
only as one and the last of several reasons, and made 
a vague charge of “an extremely aggressive form of 
Corgress agitation of loyal and peaceful citizens.” It 
is not made clear in what the “aggressiveness ”’ of the: 
form of Congress agitation consisted. But it is obvious 
from the manner of the reply itself, that it was 
admittedly not violent. 


2. The Government version has apparently confused 
the case of the village Chaudhriwalla with that of 
Naushebra Puowan. The Cengress complained 
about the imposition of punitive police at Naushebra 
Punwan only, and still maintains that it was done so 
because of Congress activities in that village. 

It may be true, that proposals to impose punitive 
police in these villages were made in February 1930, 
but the Congress is informed, that though punitive police 
was imposed on Chaudhriwalla, a neighbouring village, 
in April, no action was taken against Naushehra Punwan, 
because there was no good ground to do so. The 
Government, admits that the Civil Disobedience movement 
started in the area on lst May 1530. It is sigaificant, 
that though proposals to impose punitive police were 
made as far back as February 1930, and though in an 
adjoining village the punitive police was imposed im 
April, in Naushehra Punwan the police was imposed 
on 12th May, just after the Civil Disobedience Movement 
bad shown first manifestation. 


It is stated, that “during the years 1927-28 and 
1928-29, the inbabitants were responsible for no less: 
than 44 serious cases including burglaries, theft, 
kidnapping, rape, cheating, illegal possession of arms,. 
and po less than 7 murders.” It is further Stated, that 
“the post kas been retained not on account of the 
political agitation, but entirely on account of the fact 


Psat ne. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


3. Bhai Pakahar Singh, 
Retired Military Sepoy No. 
639, of Gujarwal ( Ludhiana 
District ), took part in a 


hartal on Gandhi Day. 
His pension has been 
forfeited. 
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Reply of Local Government 


in them in the year 1925, 
During the years 1927-28 
and 1928-29 the inhabitants 
were responsible for no less 
then 44 serious cases, 
including burglary, theft, 
kidnapping, rape, cheating, 
illegal possession of arms 
and no less than 7 murders. 
The post has been retained 
not on account of political 
agitation (which has now 
practically subsided) but 
entirely owing to the fact 
that the criminal propensities 
of the villagers have made 
them a menace to the 
peace of the countryside. 


3. It is a fact, that the 
pension of this ex-sepoy 
has been forfeited. He has 
a Jong record of disloyalty. 
He was sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment 
during the Akali movement 
for participation in the 
attempted forcible seizure 
of the lands attached to the 
Guruka-Bagh gurdwara, 
and on his conviction his 
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Rejoinder of Congress 


that the criminal propensities of the villagers have 
made them a menace to the peace of the country- 
side.”’ It is denied that 44 cases occurred in this 
village. In the beginning of the year 1930 an enquiry was 
demanded into the correctness or otherwise of the police 
report, but the demand for the enquiry was not granted. 


‘It is a fact, that salt was manufactured in this village 


on Ist May, 1930, as a first step towards the Civil 
Disobedience movement, and it was immediately after 
this, that the two Sub-inspectors and 12 constables 
were posted on 12th May, 1930 ostensibly on the 
basis of a police report: but really with the objer4 or 


teaching a lesson to , the promoters of Civil 
Disobedience. ‘On 19th July 1930 an_ influential 
deputation waited on the Deputy Commissioner, 


Amritsar, with a request for the withdrawal of the 
punitive police, but he replied, that this could not be 
done, so long as Congress activities in the village did 
not stop. After the Delhi Agreement the Sub- 
inspector of Sarhali, within whose jurisdiction 
Naushahra is situated, came to the village, and assured 
the people of the village of immediate withdrawal of 
the punitive police if they undertook not to take part 
in Congress activities in future. No such undertaking 
was given. To the original amount of Rs. 8,750 
required of the village, another sum of Rs.1.000 was 
added on account of the expenses incurred on the 
special police force, which, was sent to the village on 
13th August 1930, to effect the arrest o 14 persons 
under Sec. 107/151 in conneclion with the Civil 
Disobedience movement. Another Rs. 400 were added 
to improve the building in which the punitive police 
was accommodated; the owner of this building is a 
retired police officer and is receiving Rs. 300 annually 
as rent. If there was a crop of crimes in 1927-28 
and 1928-29, it is significant, that the posting of the 
punitive police should have been deferred to 12th 
May, 1930, soon after the Civil Disobedience movement 
was started in the village. 


That the tax was imposed in a vindictive manner 
to punish the village for Congress activities is further 
proved by the fact, that those prominently connected 
with the Congress are asked to pay from Rs. 20 to 
Its.50, while those who acted against the Congress 
or were indifferent have to pay nothing or are taxed 
only nominally. ‘The Congressmen, who are asked to 
pay heavy amounts, had nothing directly or indirectly 
to do with the crimes referred to by the Government: 
nor do they belong to that section of the community 
which is regarded as responsible for such crimes, 


3, The facts. afte admitted, that the pension nas 
beet forfeited for no other reason, except that of 
participation ia a /tartal and a procession in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience movement. The 
revolutionary cries were evidently those, which were, 
at that time, a common feature of Congress processions 
and betokened no violence. If India’s pensioners in England 
can participate in political activities which arc sometimes 
even against the policy of the Governmet of iudia, 
there is no reason, why pensioners in India should 
be penalised for taking part in a peaceful procession 
d® a hartal organised by the Congress, The Congress 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Numerous arrests in 
Karnal District on pretexts 
held to be false. 


2. Inoffensive processions 
at Tarn Taran have been 
charged with lathis, 


3. Opposite the Sarhali 
Police Station ( Amritsar 
District ) the Police 
Inspector abused Congress 
leaders, and severely beat 
a Congress doctor. 
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Reply of Local Government 


pension was sequestrated. 
Subsequently, towards the 
end of 1928 he gave a 
written assurance of future 
loyalty and good behaviour, 
and his pension was 
accordingly restored. On 
the 6th of March 1930 he 
led a _ procession, which 
indulged in revolutionary 
cries through his village, 


and took an active part in 
(Continued in the 8rd column) 
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Rojoinder of Congress 


regards the non-restoration of the pension forfeited as 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Delhi Settlement. 


(Continued from the 2nd column) 
organising a hartal., He also recited a seditious poem. 
When summoned to explain his conduct, he did not 
appear, and his pension was consequently again forfeited, 
as he had committed a breach of his written assurance 
of future loyalty and good behaviour. The Settlement 
contained ro provision for the restoration of forfeited 
pensions, and the circumstances!of the case do not call 
for administrative action. 


SCHEDULE B 


1, Since 5th March there 
have been 7 arrests in this 
district for offences con- 
nected with sedition. Four 
of these were for abetment 
of murder, 2 for speeches 
advocating violence, and 1 
for resisting arrest by law- 
ful authority. Of these 
cases one under section 
302/115, Indian Penal Code, 
has recently been before 
the High Court on appeal, 
and the sentence of 3 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment 
passed has been upheld. 
Clearly, no violation of the 
Settlement by Government 
is involved, 


2. The incident, to which 
this allegation is presumed 
to refer, is one which oc- 
curred on the 5th May 1931. 
There was a meeting on 
that day, the audience at 
which displayed an extre- 
mely threatening attitude 
towards the police officers 
present, and the president 
was unable to keep order, 
The Sub-Inspector in charge 
of the police station, who 
was present, feared a breach 
of the peace, and ordered 
the gathering to disperse. 
His order was immediately 
obeyed, no force was used, 
and no J/athi charge was 
made. 


3, Enquiries have shown, 
that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement, 
and no incident of this 
soft is reported ever to 
have occurred, 


1. The only evidence against the persons arrested 
and convicted is police evidence. In none of the cases 
has independent evidence been produced, This deprives 
the convictions of their value as proof that the 
arrests were not on false pretexts, Certified copies of 
judgments in these cases and other information called 


for are awaited. 


2. While the Congress complained that inoffensive 
pbrocesstons at Tarn Taran had been charged with 
l@this, the Government refers to an _ incident relating 
to a meeting which occurred on the 5th May 1931. 
But even about this incident the version given by 
the Government is, that the audience displayed an 
“extremely threatening” attitude towards the police 
officers present, and the president was unable to keep 
order. And yet when the Sub-Inspector, fearing a “breach 
of the peace”, ordered the gathering to disperse, his 
order was “immediately obeyed”, and the people 
dispersed without the use of any force. An audience, 
which has really an “ extremely aggressive” attitude 
towards the police officers present, and is further 
provoked by an arbitrary order to disperse, does not 
“immediately obey’, and that without the use of 
any force. It is obvious, that the facts have been 
misrepresented to Government, 


3, The Government deny the charge efitirely, and 
say, that its “ inquiries ’ have shown that there is no 
foundation whatever for this statement. The Congress 
re-affirms its statement despite the “ inquiries” made 
by the Government, and can substantiate it before any 
impartial tribunal, 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


4. Several workers at 
Tarn Taran arrested under 
Section 108. 


5. Lala Dunichand told 
by the Deputy Commissioner 
Ambala, that no political 
meetings can be held in 
Ambala Cantonment, or for 
that matter, any other 
Cantonment. 
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Reply of Loycal Government 


4, There only appear 
to have been two such 


arrests. One was the 
occasion of the incident 
referred to in item (2) 


above. The other was a 
person, who was conducting 
& campaign of agitation 
against the payment of 
revenue, 


5. It is a fact, that at 
the instance of the General 
Officer Commanding, 
Lahore District, orders were 
issued to Deputy Commissi- 
Oners in charge of all canton- 
ments, that no processions 
should be allowed within 
cantonment limits, as at 
such processions or meet- 
ings revolutionary cries 
Are invariably raised, and 
such cries would disturb 
the public peace in an area 
set apart principally for 
soldiers. It has _ subse- 
quently been represented 
to Government, that meet- 
ings in the Anaj Mandi in 
the Ambala Cantonment, 
if held at night at a time 
when soldiers are in bar- 
racks, would not be !ikely 
to result ira breach of 
the peace, and this matter 
is under the consideration 
of Government. It is not 
however understood how 
it can be claimed, that this 
prohibition is a breach of 
the Settlement. The Settle- 
ment in no way limits the 
power of. the Magistracy 
to prohibit meetings or 
processions likely to result 
in a breach of the peace 
or in a disturbance of the 
public tranquillity. A fea- 
ture of such processions 
has been in the past to 
pass regimental lines and 
quarter guards with shouts 
such as “ Down, down the 
Union Jack ’’, which made 
the danger of active and 
violent reprisals by troops 
and individual soldiers a 
real one, 


Rejoinder of Congress 


4. A fresh detailed report called for is awaited, 
The arrest made on the occasion of the incident referred 
to in item (2) was unjustified in view of what has 
been said in the rejoinder to that item, The other person 
is reported to have been doing peaceful propaganda 
work amongst the peasants, and his conviction is also 
not based on any independent evidence, 


5.The Congress complaint was, that no meetings 
could be held in Ambala Cantonment or other 
Cantonments. The Government admit the prohibition, 
but justify it on the ground, that the “revolutionary” 
crie., “invariably raised’ at such meetings or 
processions, “ would disturb the public peace in an 
area set apart principally for soldiers.” Such a 
defence means, that Government have no control over 
its own soldiers, that they are as free to express and 
act upon their opinions and sentiments as ordinary 
citizens, and further that the mere holding of a political 
meeting within cantonment limits, which are oftentimes 
fairly extensive and contain a substantial proportion of 
civil population, would so unbalance the troops, that 
they would defy all instructions of their officers, take 
the law into their own hands and start attacking the 
people gathered in a peaceful meeting. In the specific 
case of Ambala, the place, where processions, meetingss 
demonstrations, etc., take place, is full one mile distant 
from where any troops are likely to be. The 
Government reply goes further, and states, that “a 
feature of such processions has been in the past to 
pass regimental lines and quarter guards with shouts 
such as ‘Down, down the Union Jack,’ which made 
the danger of active and violent reprisals by troops 
and individual soldiers a real one.” If the mere 
taising of an objectionable cry by a passing procession 
makes the danger of “active and violent reprisals ” 
by the troops and individual soldiers a real one, the 
proper course would seem to be to improve the 
discipline of the troops and soldiers. At worst, the 
remedy would be to prohibit a really provocative cry, 
but allow the procession, and at the same time court- 
martial the soldier who disobeys his _ officer’s 
instructions not to interfere with the meeting. 


The following extract from the judgment delivered 
in November 1930 by Mr. R. B. Backett, Sessions Judge, 
Ambala, in an appeal by S. Kesar Singh and others 
against the judgment of the lower court, shows, that 
there could be no justification for imposing the prohi- 
bition complained of during the truce: 

“The Inspector goes so far as to say, that he does 
not think, that the meeting was causing annoyance to 
anybody, while the Additional District Magistrate 
states, that he received nocomplaint of annoyance. .. . 
The principal ground, however, on which trial magistrate 
has found, that the order was justified, is, that such 
meetings were liable to cause annoyance to military 
inhabitants, who, owing to the discipline, under which 
they were working, could not express it except through 
their officer commanding, and that ‘he has done so in 
the present case’ I find no justification on the record 
for this statement. There is not a single word in 
Mr, Keelan’s (trial magistrate’s) statement. that he 
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“Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


6. At Ludhiana a peaceful 
Mushaira meeting of almost 
a private pature was mer- 
cilessly broken up in the 
presence of the City Magis. 
trate on the 16th May. 
After the people had begun 
to disperse, one Faiz threw 
an iron chair on the 
platform. 
who brought the fact to 
the votice of the Magistrate 
and Police Inspector, receiv- 
ed two cuts with a hunter 
from the said Faiz and a 
lathi blow on the head, 
Tne Magistrate, instead of 
preventing the miscreant, 
treated the doctor to choi- 
cest abuse. On the doctor 
protesting, a severe lathi 
charge on the dispersing 
crowd followed. Fifty 
people were badly injured, 
The reason for this 
attack was to 
terrorise the people in 
Katra Nawriyan into op- 
posing the inauguration of 
the Swadeshi bazar. 


Dr. Kishorilal, - 
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Reply of Loca] Government 


6. The case of the Mush- 
aira ( political contest ) 
at Ludhiana is still subject 
of judicial proceedings, The 
information in the possessiou 
of the Government is, tbat 
a fracas took place between 
the members. of the 
Aman Sabha, who were 
present, and the organisers 
of the meeting. The Magis- 
trate on duty was compell: 
ed to declare the meeting 
an unlawful assembly, and 
to order it to disperse. 
The crowd failed to obey 
the order, and the police 
accordingly dispersed it. 
The finding of the Court 
must be awaited, but ac- 
cording to the information 
available to Government, 
of the seven persons injur- 
ed, three were police consta- 
bles, two belonged to the 
Aman Sabha, and only two 
were Congressmen, whose 
simple injuries were treated 
in hospital. The authorities 
claim to have merely 
enforced the ordinary law 
t@ prevent a disturbance 
of the public peace. 
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Rejoinder of Congress 
received any complaint from the officer commanding of 
any other military officer, nor has any military officer 
appeared asa witness in this case.’ 
Further, while processions might have passed regi- 
mental lines and quarter guards with such shouts,a meeting 
could not do so, but meetings also were prohibited in all 
cantonments. Government stated in their reply, that it 
bad subsequently been represented to if, that meetings 
in the Anaj Mandi in the Ambala Cantonment, if held 
at night at a time when soldiers are in barracks, would 
not be likely to result in a breach of the peace, and 
that this matter was under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. The Congress learns, that this consideration 
resulted. in an unfavourable decision. Since then a 
meeting in connection with the flag salutation ceremony 
fixed for 30th August as part of All-India function 
was prohibted in Ambala under Section 144, though it 
was tobe held in a place away from the military lines. 


6. The facts in the possession of the Congress in 
regard to the Mushaira ( poetical contest ) incident at 
Ludhiana, based on the report of three independent 
advocates of the Ludhiana bar, are, that this poetical 
contest was organised by the Local Students’ Union 
and announced to begin at 8p. m. on 16th May. It- 
was not open to the general pub c. The admission 
was by tickets, The function was held in the compound 
of a private place hired for the purpose, and two 
men were at the gate to admit the ticket holders. 
In the afternoon, the President of the Union wrote 
to the Deputy Commissioner and the Superintendent of 
Police, giving them timely warning, that “the C. I. D. 
men along with the district police’ and some members 
of the local Aman Sabha and some hooligans were 
likely to come, and create a disturbance, and that the 
responsibility for any untoward event will rest with 
the local authorities.” The authorities, though thus 


officially warned, took no steps to preveut the appre- 
hended breach of the peace. 
A large posse of police armed with cane batons 


and headed by 2 Sub-Inspectors weresent to the m@ndi, 


The city magisirate was sent in addition. A large 
number of sweepers armed with Jlathis .also went to 


the meeting, though it is obvious, that this class is 
not usually interested in a political contest. 
As soon as the Mushaira .commenced, the intruding 


party started whistling, raising cries and shouting 
provocative slogans, and despite the appeals of the 


president of the function, tried to prevent the proceedings 
to go on. The disturbance greatly increased after a 
few poems had been.recited.. Seeing that the intruding 
party was bent on creating a disturbance, the president 
dispersed the meeting, and the people began to move. 
After the people had commenced leaving, one Faiz, 
belonging to the intruding party, threw an iron chair 


at those who were still on the platform, Dr. Kishorilal 
drew the attention of the police to this. He was 


instantly set upon and severely assaulted. He received 
two cuts with a hunter from the said Faiz and a blow 
on the head witha Jathi from a police constable. He 


drew the attention of the magistrate to this, but the 
latter, on the contrary, roundly abused him. On the 
Doctor resenting this, he was taken into custody. Then 
began a lathi charge by the police on the outgoing people. 
The Congress is informed, that the object of the police 


was to tertorise the people in Katra Nawriyan intc 
Opposing the inauguration of the Swadeshi bazar, 
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The Congress Claim 


[ The following is Gandhiji’s first speech at the 
Federal Structure Committee. | 


I must confess at the outset that [ am not a little 
embarrassed in having to state before you the position 
of the Indian National Congress. I would like to say 
that I have come to London to attend this 
sub-committee, as also the Round Table Conference 
when the proper time comes, absolutely in the 
spirit of cooperation and to strive to my 
utmost to find points of agreement. I would like also 
to give this assurance to His Majesty’s Government, 
that at no stage is it, or will it be, my desire to 
embarrass authority; and I would like to give the same 
assurance to my colleagues here, that however much 
we may differ about our view points, I shall not 
obstruct them in any shape or form. My position 
therefore here depends entirely upon your goodwill, 
as also the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government. 
If at any time I found that I could not be of any useful 
service to the Conference I would not hesitate to 
withdraw myself from it, I can also say to those 
who are responsible for the management of this 
Committee and the Conference that they have only 
to give a sign and I should have no hesitation in 
withdrawing. 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I 
know that there are fundamental differences of opinion 
between the Government aad the Congress, and it is 
possible that there are vital differences between thy co- 
leagues and myself. There is also a limitation under 
which I shall be working. I am but a poor humble 
agent acting on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress; and it might be as well to remind 
ourselves of what the Congress stands for -and 
what it is, You will then extend your 
sympathy to me, because I know that the burden 
that rests upon my shoulders is really very great. 
The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the oldest 
political organisation we have in India. It has had 
nearly 50 years of life, during which. period it has, 
without any interruption, held its annual session. It is 
what it means—national. It represents no particular 
community, no particular class, no particular interest. 
It claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. 
It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to me to state 
that it was first conceived in an English brain. Allan 
Qctavius Hume we knew as the father of the Congress, 
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It was nursed by two great Parsees, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta and Dadabhai Naoroji, whom all India delighted 
to recognise as its Grand Old Man. From the very 
commencement the Congress had Musalmans, Christians. 
Anglo-Indians, I might say all religions, sects, 
creeds, represented upon it more or less fully. The 
late Badruddin Tyebji identified himself with the 
Congress. We have hal Musalmans as; presidents of 
the Congress, and Parsees undoubtedly. I can recall 
at least one Indian Christian at the present moment, 
W.C. Bonnerji. Kalicharan Bannerji, than whom [I 
have not had the privilege of knowing a purer Indian, 
was also thoroughly identified with the Congress, I 
miss, as I have no doubt all of you miss, the 
presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. Although, I 
do vot. know, but so far as I know, he never officially 
belonged to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the 
full. 

As you know, the late Maulana Muhammed Ali 
whose presence also we miss today, was a president of 
the Congress, and at present we have four Musalmans 
as members of the Working Committee, which consists 
of 15 members. We have had women as our presidents, 
Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
followed. We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also; and so if we have no distinctions of 
class or creed, we have no distinctions of sex either, 

The Congress has from its. very commencement 
taken up the cause of the so-called “untouchables”, 
There was a time when the Congress had at every 
annual session as its adjunct the Social Conference, 
to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energies, 
among his many activities. Headed by him, you will 
find in the programme of the Social Conference, reform 
in connection with the untouchab!es taking a prominent 
place. But in 1920, the Congress took a large step 
and brought the question of removal of untouchability 
as a plank on the political platform, made it an 
important item of the political programme. Just as the 
Congress considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby 
meaning unity amongst all the classes, to be indispens- 
able for the attainment of Swaraj, s> also did the 
Congress consider the removal of the curse of the 
untouchability as an indispensable condition for the 
attainment of full freedom. 

The position the Congress took up in 1920 remains 
the same today and so you will see that the Congress 
has attempted from its very beginning to be what it 
has described itself to be, namely, national in every 


sense of 
to say so, in the very early stages, the Congress 


took up your cause also, Let me remind this Committee 
that it was the G, O. M, of India who sponsored the 
cause of Kashmir and Mysore, and these two great 
Houses, I venture, in all humility, to submit, owe not 
a little to the efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the 


Congress, 

Even up to now the Congress has endeavoured to 
serve the Princes of India by refraining from any 
Interference in their domestic and internal affairs. I 
hope, therefore, that this brief introduction that I 
thought fit to give will serve to enable the sub-committee 
and those who are at all interested in the claims of the 
Congress, to understand that it has endeavoured to 
deserve the claim that it has made. It has failed, I 
know, often to live up to the claim, but, I venture to 
submit, that if you were to examine the history of 
the Congress you would find that it has more often 
succeeded, and progressively succeeded, than failed, 
Above all, the Congress represents, in its essence, the 
dumb, semi-starved millions scattered over the length 
and breadth of the Jand in its 7,00,000 villages, no 
matter whether they come from what is called British 
India, or what is called Indian India. Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of 
protection, has to subserve the interests of these dumb 
millions; and so you do find now and again apparently 
a clash between several interests, and if there 
is a genuine real clash I have no_ hesitation 
in saying on behalf of the Congress that the Congress 
will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interests 
of these dumb millions. It is, therefore, essentially a 
peasant organisation, and it is becoming so progressively. 
You, and even the Indian members of the sub- 
committee, will, perhaps be astonished to find that today 
the Congress, through its organisation, the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, is finding work for nearly 50,000 
women in nearly 2,000 villages, and these women are 
possibly 50 per cent. Musalman women. Thousands 
of them belong to the so-called untouchable class. We 
have thus, in this constructive manner, penetrated these 
villages and the effort is being made to cover every 
ore of the 7,00,000 villages. It is a superhuman task, 
but if human effort can do so, you will presently find 
the Congress covering all of these villages and bringing 
to them the message of the spinning wheel. 

That being the representative character of the 
Congress, you will not be astonished when I read to 
you the Congress mandate. I hope that it may not 
jar upon you. You may consider that the Congress is 
making a claim which is wholly untenable. Such as 
it is, I am here to put forth that claim on behalf of 
the Congress in the gentlest manner possible, but also 
in the firmest manner possible. I have come here to 
prosecute that claim with all the faith and energy that 
I can command. If you can convince me to the 
contrary and show that the claim is inimical to. the 
interests of these dumb millions, I shall revise my 
opinion, I am open to conviction, but even so, I 
should bave to ask my principals to consent to that 
revision before I could usefully act as the agent of the 
Congress. At this stage, I propose to read to you 
this mandate so that you can understand clearly the 
limitations imposed upon me, 
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This was a resolution passed at the Karachi 
Congress: 


“This Congress, having considered the provis- 
ional settlement between the Working Committee 
and the Government of India, endorses it, and 
desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of 
Purna Swaraj, meaning complete independence, 
remains intact, In the event of a way remaining 
otherwise open to the Congress to be.represented at 
any conference with the representatives of the British 
Government, the Congress delegation will work for 
this goal, and in particular so as to give the nation 
control over the army, external affairs, finance, 
fiscal end economic policy, and to have a scrutiny by 
an impartial tribunal of the financial transactions 
of the British Government in India, and to exam- 
ine and assess the obligations to be undertaken by 
India or England ard the right to either party to 
end the partnership at will: provided however, that 
the Congress delegation will be free ta accept such 
adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary in 
the interests of India. 


Then follows the appointment. I have in the light 
of this mandate endeavoured as carefully as I was capa- 
ble of studying the provisional conclusions arrived at by 
the several sub-Committees appointed by Round Table 
Conference. I have also carefully studied the Prime 
Minister’s statement giving the considered policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I speak as_ subject to 
correction, but so far as I have been able to under- 
stand, this document falls short of what is aimed at 
and claimed by the Congress. ‘True, I have the liberty 
to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably in 
the interests of India, but they have all to be consistent 
with the fundamentals stated in this mandate, 


I remind myself at this stage of the terms of 
what is to me a sacred Settlement, the Settlement 
arrived at Deihi between the Govetnment of 
India and the Congress. In that settlement, the 
Congress has accepted the principle of federation; 
the principle that there should be responsibility at the 
Centre, and has accepted also the principle that there 
should be safeguards in so far as they may be 
necessary in the interests of India. 


There was one phrase used yesterday, I forget by 
which delegate, but it struck me very forcibly. He 
said, “we do not want a merely political constitution’’.. 
I do not know that he gave that expression the same 
meaning that it immediately bore to me: but I imme- 
diately said to myself, this phrase has given me a good 
expression. It is true the Congress will not be, and 
personally speaking, I myself would never be, satisfied 
with a mere political constitution which to read would 
seem to giv India all it can possibly politically desire, 
but in reality would give her nothing. If we are intent 
upon complete independence it is not from any sense of 
arrogance; it is not because we want to parade before 
the universe that we have now severed all connection 


with the British people. Nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, you find in this mandate _ itself 
that the Congress contemplates a partnership; the 


Congress contemplates a connection with the British 
people, but that connection to be such as can exist 
between two absolute equals. Time was when J prided 
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myself on being and being called a British subject, 
I have ceased for many years to call myself a British 
subject: I would far rather be called arebel than a subject; 
but I have now aspired, I still aspire, to be a citizen not 
in the Empire, but in a Commonwealth, in a partnership 
if po.sible; if God wills it, an indissoluble partnership, but 
not a partneiship superimposed upon one nation by 
another. Hence you find here that the Congress claims 
that either” party should have the right to sever this 
connection, to dissolve the partnership. It has got to 
be, necessarily therefore, of mutual benefit. May I say— 
it may be irrelevant to the consideration, but not 
irrelevant to me,—that as I have said elsewhere, I can 
quite understand the responsible British statesmen today 
being wholly engrossed in domestic affairs, in trying to 
make both ends meet. We could not expect them to 
do anything less,- and [I felt, even as I was sailing 
towards London, whether Wwe, in the sub-Committee at 
the present moment, would not bea drag upon the 
British ministers whether we would not be interlopers; 
and yet I said to myself; It is possible that we might 
not be interlopers; it is possible that the British 
ministers themselves might consider the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference to be of primary 
importance even in terms of. their domestic affairs. 
Yes, India can be held by the sword; but what will 
conduce to the prosperity of Great Britain, and the 
economic freedom of Great Britain? An enslaved but a 
rebellious India, or, an India, an esteemed partner with 
Britain to share her sorrows, to take part side by 
side with Britain in her misfortunes ? 


Yes, if need be, but at her own will, to fight side 
by side with Britain, not for the exploitation of a single 
race or a single human being on earth, but it may be 
conceivably for the goad of the whole world. If I 
want freedom for my country, believe me, if I 
can possibly help it, I do not want that 
freedom in order that I, belonging to a nation 
which counts one-fifth of the human race, 
may exploit any other race upon earth, or any single 
individual. If I want that freedom for my _ country, 
I would not be deserving of that freedom if I did not 
cherish and treasure the equal right of every other race, 
weak or strong, to the same freedom. And so I said 
to myself, whilst 1 was nearing the shores of your 
beautiful island: Perchance it might be possible for me 
to convince the British Ministers that India as a~ valu- 
able partner, not held by force but by the silken cord 
of love, an India of that character might be conceiva- 
ble of real assistance to you in balancing your budget, 
not for one year but for many. What cannot the two 
nations do—one a handful but brave, with a record for 
bravery perhaps unsurpassed, a nation noted for having 
fought slavery, a nation that has at least claimed 
times without number to protect the weak—and another 
a very ancicnt nation, counted in millions, with a 
glorious and ancient past, reprerenting at the present 
moment two great cultures, the Islam and Hicdu cultures 
and if you will, also containing not a small buta very 
large number of Christian population, and certainly 
absorbing the whole of the splendid Zoroastrian stock, 
in numbers almost beneath contempt, but in philan 
thropy and enterprise almost unequalled, certainly unsur- 
passed. We have got all these cultures concentrated in 
India, and supposing that God fires both Hindus and 


Musalmans represented here with a proper spirit so 
that they close ranks and come to an honourable under- 
Standing, take that nation and this nation together, and 
I again ask myself and ask you whether with an India 
free, completely independent as Great Britain is, whether 
an honourable partnership between these two cannot 
be mutually beneficial, even in terms of the domestic 
affair of this great nation. And so, in that dreamy 
hope I have approached the British Isles, and I shall 
still cherish that dream. 


And when I have said this perhaps I have said: ali, 
and you will be able to dot the I’s and cross the T’s, 
not expecting me to fill in all the details, and tell you 
what I mean by control ever the army, what I mean 
by control over. external affairs, finance, fiscal and 
economic policy, or even the financial transactions 
which a friend yesterday considered to be sacrosanct. 
I do not take that view. If there is a stock-taking 
between incoming and _ outgoing partners, their 
transactions are subject to audit and adjustment, and 
the Congress will not be guilty of any dishonourable 
conduct or crime in saying that the nation should 
understand what it is taking over ard what it should 
not take over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for 
not merely in the interests of India; it is asked for 
in the interests of both. I am _ positive that the 
British people do not want to saddle upon India a 
single burden which it should not legitimately bear, 
and I am here to declare on behalf of the Congress 
that the Congress will never think of repudiating a 
single claim or a burden that it should justly discharge. 
If we are to live as an honourable nation worthy of 
commanding credit from the whole world, we _ will 
pay every farthing of legitimate debt with our 
blood. 


I do not think that I should take you any further 
through the clauses of this mandate and aralyse for 
you the meaning of these clauses as congressmen give 
them. If it is God’s will that I should continue to 
take part in these deliberations, as the deliberations 
proceed, I shall be able to explain the implications of 
these clauses. As the deliberations proceed I would 
have my say in connection with the safeguards also. 
But I think I have said quite enough in having, with 
some elaboration and with your generous indu'gence, 
Lord Chancellor, taken the time of this meeting, I 
had not intended really to take that time but I felt 
that I could not possibly do justice to the cause I 
have come to expound to you, the sub-Committee, and 
to the British Nation of which we the Indian delegation 
are at present, the guests, if I did not give you out of 
the whole of my heart my cherished wish even at this 
time. I would love to go away from the shores of the 
British Isles with the conviction that there was to be 
an honourable and equal partnership between Great 
Britain and India. 


I cannot do anything more than say that it will be 
my fervent prayer during all the days that I live in 
your midst that this consumation may be reached. I 
thank you, Lord Chancellor, for the courtsey that you 
have extended to me in not stopping me, although I 
have taken close upon forty five minute:. I was not 
entitled to all that indulgence and! tha k you once 
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Amended Press Bill 
(By C. Razacoparacnar ) 

The Press Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
has been published but amendments cannot set right 
a thing wholly illconceived. The ostensible object of 
the measure is to prevent the encouragement of political 
violence, [Existing law amply provides scope for 
prosecuting and securing the punishment of persons 
guilty of acts of this nature. If it is felt that certain 
types of encouragement escape existing definitions of 
abetement such acts should be defined and passed through 
the Legislative Assembly as newly defined offences. 

Instead of this straight forward course, which could 
secure the stated object, it is sought under the cover 
of preventive legislation and it makes fiberty of the 
press a fiction by putting all newspapers under security 
for good behaviour. To enact a measure like the one 
proposed and to claim that the press is left free is as 
absurd as to put all citizens under Section 108 Cr. P. C. 
and claim that citizenship is still intact. A measure of 
this kind cannot be made right by amendments, 
either in the Select Committee or in the Assembly. It is 
not the fangs only but the very breath that poisons. 

Not all the fangs have, however, been touched 
in the amendments. Under the bill no new press 
could come to be, except, ordinarily, after giving 
security. The amendments provided no change in this, 
but makes the security refundable after three months 
probation. The ticket of leave habit generated during 
three months period may be expected to last, 


otherwise, there is the operative clause for all presses 
whenever local Government puts it in motion. 


The amended bill is limited to incitements to murder 
and cognizable offences involving violence. It is not a 
very large class of allegations that are excluded by 
chance, as may be seen by a perusal of the schedule 
of the criminal procedure code. Most offences, even 
of a triffling sort, are cognizable, Any allegation that 
the police may take cognizance of is cognizable. Even 
criminal tresspass is cognizable. The picketers in Sembian, 
(Madras Presidency) who “ trespassed” into the 
large cocoanut grove to picket a toddy shop situated 
therein are prosecuted for a cognizable offence, namely, 
an entry in‘O a garden against the will of the 
owner. Any report or comment that may be alleged to 
have a tendency to encourage such or any other cogniz- 
able offence is enough to justify application of the act. 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ caustic irony in the Comrade 
Case has had some effect on the Select Committee. 
Absurd phrases of nervous amplification are pitted 
from clause 4, byt omission does not restrict the scope 
of the clause in any wise. What is gained is brevity. 
The content is not lost, instead of exhibiting a full 
ugly surface it is put sideways to hide the ugliness. 

The explanation that no expression of admiration 
made bistorical by literary work shall be a ground 
for action, unless, it tende to encourage crime, 
does not put one at ease. On the contrary, that such 
an explanation was found necessary by those responsible 
for the bill is sufficient proof of its danger. Far from 
putting one at ease it indicates its, possible scope, 


The amended bill provides for an appeal to the 
High Court, whenever security is demanded. This 
was not formerly there but appeals could be 
made only against a forfeiture order. Dissenting 
members of the Select Committee recommend that, 
even when demanding a security the magistrate 
should hold a judicial, though summary, enquiry. It 
seems to us, however, this amendment does not 
visualise the realities of the case. A man has to be 
adjudged a criminal before he commits an offence. 
What sort of a summary judicial enquiry can be held? 
The purpose of the issue before the magistrate, or in 
case of appeal, before the High Court, cannot be any 
offence already committed butthe issue can only be the 
desirability or not of securing previous guarantee for the 
future good conduct. There can be no definite allegation 
that can be met. The issue must be Jargely over 
matters of prejudice and an enquiry under no conditions 
can be satisfactory. We hope that the Assembly,even 
constituted as it is, will refuse to pass a measure whose 
whole frame work is inconsistent with freedom of the 
press or contemplated transfer of responsibility for Law 
and Order to the people. 

Indirect Election 
(By C, Rasagopatacnar ) 

Gandhiji has disturbed the unanimous trend of 
public opinion in favour ‘of direct election, which as 
against the report of the Simon Commission, 
Government of India supported. It is not easy to 
understand things from a great distance without the 


aid of elucidatory questions and answers. 
The issue of direct or indirect election may be 


understood and considered from two aspects, one 
general, and the other, a particular application. Usualy 
it is in latter sense that the pros and cons of the two 
methods of election have been considered, namely, 
whether the Central. Legislature should be a Federal 
Assembly of members, chosen by votes of the 
constituent provincial legislatures, or by digect election 
by primary voters spread all over India. In the other 
sense, the question is one of general application and 
not concerning only the Central Legislature. Indirect 


election, in the general sense, means that the 
voters will choose their representatives for local 


affairs in the first stage and these representatives 
will choose men to deal with wider affairs who 
again will have the authority to elect representatives to 
deal with more central affairs, and so on, right up to 
the top. In this sense, even the provincial legislatures 
may consist of members chosen, not by all the voters 
directly, but elected by a body of reqresentatives, 
themselves elected. There will thus be double and treble 
filtration of choices, It seems that it is in this general 
sense that Gandhiji supported the principle of indirect 
election in his speech at the Rouad Table Conference, 

The acceptance of the method of indirect election 
does not mean that it must necessarily run through 
all the way up to the apex. It may be accepted only 
up to the point necessitated by the unwieldy character 
of the electorate, or expediencies arising otherwise 
and replaced from that point by the direct method. 
It does not follow that, because, for instance, the 
primary voter does not elect representatives to the 
provincial legislature but does so only through the 
Taluka or District Councils, the Central Legislature also 
must be elected only indirectly by the ‘ provincial 
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provincial legislature without the intermediary District 
Board. Similarly, Taluka or District Boards may or 
will elect members to the Central Legislature and not 
necessarily leave it to the members of provincial 
legislature though indirect election may be permitted, 
The principle of a relatively direct choice may ke 
followed to stages where it may be _ overtaken. 
There is nothing incompatible in the mixture, Criticisms 
implying acceptance of the principlé all through, or 
not at all, are therefore wide of the mark. 

The first question is, shall we have adult suffrage 
and equality of voters for all, irrespective of sex and 
property. If this is accepted as an overriding principle 
there is considezation of the physical conditions of the 
country, and spread of population which must lead us 
to find practicable ways to express voters choice, which 
may or will be other than what the democracies in 
small compact countries of the West have experimented 
with. In no country has an electoral system yet been 
evolved which is not open to objections. Considering 
the size and conditions for counting, if we have to 
choose between giving up adult suffrage or permitting 
indirect election, we must certainly prefer the latter 
alternative with whatever imiperfections it may involve. 
After all, if a nation has life and vigour every institution 
will shape itself as time goes on, just as th2 hurman body 
developes antidotes in its own blood for poisons that 
constantly invade it, national institutions will automatically 
develop immunities against evils and imperfections. No 
constitution can be constructed now, which can be 
relied on for all time as perfect. It must be open to 
the people of India to alter and amend it in every 
respect. What appears to be a perfect safeguard may 
fail later on and may even. become a halter round 
the neck. The strongest point against indirect elections 
is the fear in most minds of improper methods and 
corrupt practices having an easier and securer play in 
the system of direct election than in the indirect 
election by large territorial electorates. But civic 
honesty is necessary whether elections be direct or 
indirect ard where it is not present, institutions will 
break down whether elections be direct or indirect. 
We have to requicken our atrophy in several respects 
under Swaraj- We have to develop civic life, civic 
initiative, civic honesty and civic efficiency in order 
to cope with the responsibilities of actual Swaraj, if 
we wish to evaluate Swaraj in terms of general welfare. 

As regards the particular question of Central 
Legislature, the strongest argument against indirect 
election is that whereas in practice direct election, 
that has prevailed hitberto, quickened sentiment of a 
unified India, the method of indirect eleclion will stop 
the growth of national allegiance to the central and 
act as a growing centrifugal force. There will be 
altogether a too strongly provincialised atmospkere in 
an institution whose function will be the considexation 
of large questions of general interest. Again, if 
lifetime provincial councils differ from that of the 
Central Legislature, the members, laler, may cease to feel 


responsible to any one and function like bureaucrats, 
responsible to so one. Those considerations are 


weighty but as pointed out already Gandhiji’s support of 
the general principle of indirect election and his grounds 
for it, does not necessarily mean a support of the Simon 
Commission’s proposal that both chambers of the Central 
Legislature should be elected by provincial legislature. 
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1 
A French Welcome 


When our boat cast anchor at Marsei/les the very 
first to welcome Gandbiji on the European soil werg 
Mademoiselle Madeleine Rolland, the sister of one of 
the greatest sons of France, who is living in voluntary 
exile from his country because of his devotion to truth 
and nonviolence. M. Rolland had made a desperate 
attempt to come himself, but his bealth had prevented 
him and he had to content himself with sending a 
warm message of affectionate welcome through his 
sister who hugged Gandhiji as through he was her own 
dear blood brother. With her came M. Privat and 
bis good wife, the Swiss friends who are staying in 
close association with M. Rolland, and who have done 
a great deal to spread the message of truth aud 
nonviolence. Nonviolence in national aftairs is a force 
newly discovered, and even as a scientist would describe 
the workings and applications of a new law M. Privat 
described the workings and possibilities of the law of © 
love and laid before Gandhiji 
Choc De Patriotismes (The Clash of Patriotisms ), 
describing various experiments and introducing some of 
the new experiments in the field. One of these was 
Ceresole, the great Swiss pacifist, who is trying to - 
fight militarism by organising great works of relief in 
areas stricken with war or other calamities and who is 
at present engaged in giving relief t> the minérs in - 
Wales. “Him you must seek out” said M. Privat to 
me, “fot he is too modest to thrust himself on 
Gandhiji.” The presence of dear and old friends in a 
strange land, especiaJly when the friends belong to the 
land, makes one feel completely at home and within 
half an hour of our arrival in France we were 
beginning to feel at home. 


If the first friends to give us welcome were 
Mademoiselle Rolland and M. Privat, the first strangers 
to do so were the students of France—members of 
the general association of the present and past students 
of Marseilles—who had organised a reception in honour 
of the “spiritual ambassador of India.” They 
welcomed him to bring the healing balm to the war 
weary and exploitation—blinded nation of Europe, and 
in his reply to them Gandhiji adressed them as 
friecds and fellow students. Since he visited France 
as a student to see the Exhibition held at Paris in 
1890, “some greater and more permanent links between 
you and me have been formed. The forger of those 
links is your own distinguisbed countryman Romain 
Rolland who constituted himself an interpreter of the 
humble message that I have been trying to delivet 
to my countrymen for the last 30 years or more. I 
have learnt something of the traditions of your country 
and of the teachings of Rousseau and Victor Hugo 
and on my entering upon my mission—very difficult 
mission in London—it heartens me to find a welcome 
from you fellow students.” 


And as he expounded the message of nonviolence 
to the youths belonging to a martial race, as he 
explained that nonviolence is no weapon of the weak 
but of the sttongest and that strength does not mean 
mere strength of muscle,” and that to a nonviolent 
man possession of the muscle is not a necessitv but 
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possession of a strong heart is an absolute necessity’’, 
they cheered him most enthusiastically. He explained 
by taking the example of the muscular zulu quaking 
before a European child holding a revolver in his band 
and contrasting him with the women of India who 
stood lathi blows and Jathi charges without quaking. 
To kill and to be killed in fighting an enemy is 
comparatively speaking an act of bravery but to stand 
the blows of your adversaries and not to retaliate is 
a greater form of bravery, and that is precisely what 
India has been training herself for. He concluded by 
touching on another aspect of the same question. This 
struggle through nonviolence bas been otherwise described 
as a process of purification, the underlying idea being 
that a nation loses its liberty owing to some of its own 
weaknesses and we find that immediately we shed our 
weaknesses, we regain our liberty. No people on 
earth can be finally subjected without their cooperation 
voluntary or involuntary. It is involuntary cooperation 
when for fear of some physical hurt you submit yourself 
to a tyrant or a despot.. .. In my wandering among the 
students I made the discovery at an early stage of the 
movement that in order to conduct a movement of this 
kind character must be the foundation. We also found 
that real education consisted not in packing the brain 
with so many facts and figures, not in passing 
examinations by reading numerous books but in developing 
character. I do not know to what extent you students 
of France lay stress upon character rather than upon 
intellectual studies, but I can Say this that if you explore 
the possibilites of nonviolence you will find that without 
character it will prove a profitless study. I hope that 
the meeting will not be the beginning and end of our 
acquaintance. I hope that this acquaintance will be the 
beginning of a living contact between you and my 
countrymen. In a movement, such as we are conducting 
in India, we need the intellectual sympathy of the whole 
world, and if after a careful study of the movement and 
means employed by us to attain our freedom you feel 
that we deserve your sympathy and support I hope you 
will not fail to extend that sympathy. ” 
“ Truth in the News” 

Certain things bear a remarkable family likeness no 
matter where they may be: one instance that strikes 
me is that of C. I. D. police; another is that of 
industrial towns; a third instance is that of 
propagandist newspapermen. One would have thought 
that when one left the shores of India one had bidden 
good bye to the mendacious propaganda one has got 
accustomed to associate with the Anglo-Indian Press. 
No fear. The Die-hard Tory press in England can 
beat any press in the world—the die-hards in our 
country are but feeble imitators of their confreres in 
this country—and we encountered a notorious instance 
in the representative of the Daily Mail who interviewed 
Gandhiji on board the “Rajpu‘ana.” He was present at 
the reception given by the students, and sent off telegrams 
to his newspapers most mischievou-ly misrepresenting 
what Gandhiji bad said and in parts full of lies. In 
the special train taking us to Boulogne from Marseilles 
Gandhiji gave this friend a stern talking to. He had 
no reply on certain points. The reception he had 
represented was by rebellious Indian students. It wag 
entirely organised by the students of Marseilles. Without 
Gating to print a single relevant extract from the speech 


rule! He was asked to point out a single phrase or 
sentence in corruboration of his statement. “I was 
surprised that you brought in politics’’ he continued to 
repeat feebly in‘self-defence, “You must understand ” 
said Gandhiji “that I cannot isolate politics from the 
deepest things of my life, for the simple reason that my 
politics are not corrupt, they are inextricably bound up 
with nonviolence and truth. As I have said often 
enough I. would far rather that India perished than 
that she won freedom at the sacrifice of truth, “Then 
there were vague insinuations which again he could 
not substantiate. Poor man! He had not expected that 
he would be thus called to account. “ Mr.—youw are 
perambulatiog round the suburbs of veracity.” Crowds 


had lined even the streets of Marseilles, to our 
great surprise, as Gandhiji was taken to the 


meeting place, but the Daily Mail friend reported that 
“Gandhi was disappointed at the poor reception.” “How 
did you know that I was disappointed ? And how do you 
say that the gift from a British Colonel of a woman’s 
Corset annoyed me, when I said that I was amused ?” 
He had no reply, he said “amusement perhaps meant 
annoyance. ” “Well thea I may tell you that I have 
a sense of humour which saves me from annoyance 
over these things. If I was lacking in it, I should 
have gone mad by now. For instance I should go mad 
over this article of yours. It is up to me to say that 
you have packed this article with things which are far 
from truth and I should have nothing to do with you. 
But I do not do so and would continue to give you an 
interview as often as you came.” He seemed. to squirm 


under the trouncing but by no means _ repentent. 
But truth seems to be a very unwelcome guest in 


the jurnalistic sanctum and even reputed journalists, 
with no inclination to misrepresent, love to ‘embrvider’ 
the truth. For instance, Mr. Mills, the American 
Associated Press correspondent, who has been with us 
for a long time, who knows Gandhiji’s dislikes, could 
not do without emdroidering the truth about his life 
on the boat. He described the ptayer scenes, the 
attraction of the spinning wheel and many other 
things but felt that the picture would be devoid of” 
“colour ” without a cat in it to share Gandhiji’s 
milk every evening! Even so Mr. Slocombe, who 
made a name by publishing that thrilling account of 
his interview with Gandhiji in Yaravada Jai], wrote 
in the Evening Standard eulogising Gandhiji’s generosity 
and felt that the picture would be incomplete without 
a concret instance. He drew upon his imagination and 
represented Gandhiji as prostrating himself before the 
Prince of Wales when he came to India! “well, 
Mr. Slocombe, I should have expected you to know better. 
This does not do credit to your imagination even,” said 
Gandhiji. ” I would bend the knee before the poorest 
scavenger, the poorest untouchable in India, for having 
participated in crushing him for centuries, I would 
even take the dust off his feet. But I would not 
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prostrate myself, not even before the _ king, 
much less before’ the Prince of Wales, 
for the simple reason that he represented insolent 


might. I may allow myself to be crushed by an 
elephant but not prostrate myself. before him, but I 
should prostrate myself before an ant for having even 
unconsiously trodden upon it.” Well may the Irish 
Press, De Valera’s paper, started a few days ago, 
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bave as its motto, ‘Truth in the News,’ and declare 
in its very first issue; ‘‘ We shall never consciously 
ase this journal to mislead our friends or to misrepres- 
ent those who oppose us.’ The newspapers which are 
faithful to this motto are very few indeed. 


A Warm Welcome 


But it would be wrong to judge the people from 
the newspapers, though in a country where the circula- 
tion of newspapers is counted in millions of copies, 
Qne can imagine what an incalculable harm they can 
produce and how misguided public opinion can be. 
From that point of view the reception accorded to 
Gandhiji bas been something amazing. So far as 
public functions are concerned the public reception at 
the “friends House’ was most happily conceived. All 
branches of public life were represented at the meeting 
to welcome the “Guest of the nation’ to use the 
words of Mr. Lawrence Housman, than whom a 
happier choise of chairman could not have been made, 
He at once gave assurance of something going deeper 
than a “grateful welcome” Viz. of growing goodwill 
towards India, goodwill unchangeble irrespective of the 
results of the conference. He struck the right note 
when he described Gandhiji as tke insirument of 
something which is not generally understood—unification 
of politics and religion——‘In churches we are all 
sinners, but in politics every one else is a sinner—that 
is a correct description of our daily life,’’ said Mr. 
Housman, “and Mr. Gandhi has come to call upon 
us to search our hearts and to declare what our 
religion is.” 


But the warmth of private reception’ was, if possible 
even greater. What, for instance, can be more 
affectionate than the insistence of Miss Mureil Lester, 
our host, on Gandhiji’s staying with her in Kingsly 
Hall, at Bow ? But the depth of the affection is likely 
to be missed by anyone who did not know the story 
of “Kingsly Hall’. How Miss Lester, in answer 
to the interrogatives of a lacerated heart decided 
to go and live in as an inhabitant of Bow in 
the midst of noisy public houses and destitute and 
squalid private houses, full of misery and want and 
sin, how she planned a visit to India and shared the 
hospitality of Dr. Tagore and Gandhiji, how 
Kingsly Hall was opened and how she settled there 
with a few comrades to bring belp and comfort and 
joy in the localities where dramas like the submerg- 
ing of a family’s fortunes, the abortive efforts to 
get work, the attempt at suicide, the subsequent 
humiliation and despair are every day being enacted 
is a thrilling story told in the pages of Miss. Lester’s 
book My Host the Hindu. It was in the fitness of 
things that Gandhiji, the ‘representative of the toiling 
millions of India, should be invited here and that he 
should find it a milieu absolutely after his heart. The 
members of the settlement do their cleaning, cooking, 
washing etc. themselves and every one who accepts 
their hospitality is expected to help in the daily bread- 
labour. I have nct had the privilege of meetting Jane 
Addams or of seeing Hull House, but I have read a 
good deal about both ahd perhaps Miss Lester’s ende- 
avour is to do nothing less than have a “Hull House” 
in London. It is her ambition to see Kingsly Hall 
pamed after her late brother, not architecturally 
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of God—the spirit which 
impels one to service, self-discipline and personal 
sacrifice.’ It is possible that exigencies of the 
work which has brought Gandhij here may compel 
him to move for the convenience of friends, to more 
accessible quarters, but it is not difficult to imagine 
what a wrench it will be. From morning until night 
we see, outside Kingsly Hall, scenes at the Laburnum 
Road daily repeated. Hundreds of men, women ‘and 
children living in the locality surround the place in 
order to have a glimpse of Gandhiji and to wave him 
good cheer, The children merrily follow us wben we 
go out, hardly with a view to molesting us, but with 
a view to making friends with us. “Well tell us when 
your father is going to see the King of England’ is 
the question that has often been put to Devdas. “Are 
boys quite like us in your country?” is another question. 
“These people look quite strange in their clothes,” 
says a girl to her neighbour who cleverly replies, 
“as we look strange to them.” “Your father goes in 
a car, does not he give you one?” is the naive inquiry 
of an urchin, whilst a mischievous one shouts from a 
distance. “Tell me where’s your trousers?” 


pervaded with the spirit 


But the friendliness of it all is unmistakable. Even 
the hostile press has, inspite of itself, advertised the 
“Mahatma” by publishing numerous portraits of him 
and so the truckdriver in the street, and the labourer 
on the roads, the flowerseller on the pavement and - 
the meatseller in his shops, spots ‘“‘Gandi’ right 
enough the moment his car stops, obstructed by the 
amazing London traffic, draws near and waves respect- 
fully or smiles affectionately. 


The Evidence 


But lest this should be dismissed as the evanescent 
interest of the curious, scores of letters come to Gandhiji 
daily from all parts of Great Britain and the Continent 
giving him a welcome and expressing sympathy 
for his mission. Old friends who knew him 
years ago as a young student have turned up to 
see him and all the English friends, including 
Civil Servants, who have known him,  bave 
made a point of renewing the friendship. “I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him ” said Sir George Burnes the 
other day as he came to see him anc was content to 
shake hands as he was silent. Numerous are the 
invitations to spend a quiet weekend at country places 
for rest and quiet and some expressions of sympathy 
have taken concrete shape. Here is a letter enclosing 
a £ 50 cheque: “I have read with the greatest interest 
in the “‘ Times ” this morning the address you delivered 
on Saturday at the Friends’ Meeting House in Euston 
Road and the message broadcast to New York from 
Kingsly Hall. The-teaching in both is so sound and 
comprehensive that 1 much hope that listeners in all 
parts of the world will understand and respond. My 
interest in India is of long standing. Ihad the privilege 
during the War of entertaining many of the soldiers 
and doctors interned in the hospital here. It wili give. 
me much pleasure if you will accept the enclosed 
cheque as a practical expression of sympathy with you 
and your teaching. Please put it to any part of your 
work you think best. Y much hope that your presence 
at the Congress will facilitate the work and that you 
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will not suffcr from our climate.” Here is an extract 
from one of the numerous letters rece’ved from 
Lancashire; “ May I say or need I say that I, as a 
Lancashire Cotton working man, whois to some ex’ent 
suffering through the action of the Indian Congress 
leaders I have a profound admiration for Mr. Gandhi 
and a great many of my fellow wozkers in Lancashire 
share that spirit of admiration for Mr. Gandhi. ” Here 
is a longer one which coming as it does from a 
working man is a most welcome testimony to the fact 
that understanding of the Gandhian movement for truth 
and nonviolence or for self-puryfication ( to use a single 
word ) has penetrated even Lancashire; “ God has chosen 
you to be his leader, not only for the drink-ridden 
Indians, who have been cruelly treated by our infamous 
drink traffic. but you are by far our greatest 
leader and the greatest Christian, for all others 
are beaten with the liquor devils. I ama 
red hot prohibitionist and if you ever come to 
Rochdale you will find that I generally have a few 
minutes, after any kind of meeting, showing that 
prohibition is by far the greatest remedy and that Mr. 
Gandhi is the only person with a real principle and 
who dares everywhere to keep the flag at the top. 
In fact some say now, as I near a gathering, “ Hello, 
Gandghi’s ‘ pal’ coming again but 1 can assure you that 
I am not fit.to loose your shoes. I pray that you will 
be the means in His hands of showing our drink-ridden 
pation that all these thousands of drink-hells (pub’s) 
are kept going by the cotton and other workers who 
are fetching the wages out of the mills into the 
pubs and then wanting our brother Indians to 
purchase our goods and keep their country going as 
well while we boose, boose, and boose again!! In 
conclusion I pray again that God will be with you and 
your son and your dear comrades and that England 
will have to thank God for your efforts to stop this 
cursed traffic here and then your home land will 
start to live and we shall all sing together, ‘ Praise 


God from whom all blessings flow’. 


Numerous friends have sent books with their letters 
of welcome but I shall note here just two instances. 
Mr. Brailsford, whom all English educated Indians now 
know, sent a copy of his Rebel India and offered to 
show me English villages as I had shown him mine. 
The book which, unlike the productions of other 
journalists, is full of telling facts and dariog statements 
none of which Mr. Barailsford, is unable to prove 
and is published at this juncture, to strengthen the 
case of ‘Rebel India’ trying to get free from the 
British Yoke. A greater agreeable surprise we came 
across in the shape of a book sent by Brigadier 
General Crozier, A word to Gandhi, with a note to 
Miss Lester that “Mr. Gandhi will be surprised to 
find in a military man an admirer of his.” 
The book is full of things which would make one’s 
blood freeze in one’s veins for which the author holds 
the British Government responsible. It will be rememb- 
ered that he had to resign his position in Ireland 
when he was. ordered to condone crimes of 
violence against defenceless and loyal women, He 
charges the British Government of “disloyalty to 
ideals” which every one of us as human being 
owe to them and pointedly asks, Why is this meek 
wnassuning little Hindy lied about in the English 
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Press and called a half-aaked Fakir who désires 
to tura the Christian missionaries out of India? For 
the same r ason that the sane Press lied about the 
Irish in 1920-21 and accused them of murdering each 
other for their good! What humbug “Press ” loyalty 
.... press patriotism ”! “Loyalty” to what? The 
Press? “ Patriotic to what God knows: Does Lord 
Rothermere know?. . , ~ India can be free, France 
can be free, Germany can be free,— all can be free 
to do as they should, not as they. would, provided 
this world religion called “patriotism” is destroyed and 
in its place is set up, loyalty to the religion of 
“ humanity” One of the most unanswerable indictments 
that have ever been written. 
The Mission 

It is to draw up a similar indictment that Gandhifji 
has come to England and -he has been already at work 
perhaps his manner would make his indictment the 
most irresistible. For every word that he utters comes 
deliberately out of the mint of his heart bearing the ring 
of truth and nonviolence, That is the reason why the 
préliminary statement made by him in the Rouad T .ble 
Conference, though it was a claim for complete 
independence did not offend. That is why when he 
talked of a rebellious India and of Lancashire which 
should @éxpiate its sins against India in the 
House of Commons not one of the M. P. s took 
it amiss, and that is why when he entered 
a firm protest against the dilatoriness of the 
proceedings of the Federal Structure Committee: and 
against the packed nature of British India delegation, 
uo one took the slightest exception. “England and 
India bound by the silken cord of love,” “A willing 
partnership which could be ended at will and not one 
super-imposed by one nation on another,” “ India 
cannot and will not remain a subject nation aoy 
longer” are phrases that will be long current here 
before we have left the shores of England. 

The dilarory tactics of Government have certaioly 
exasperated him, and he is leaving no stone unturned 
to force the pace. He has not yet met the Conserva- 
tive leaders and though he has hada talk with the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the atmosp- 
here of uncertainty is still there. Possibly the English 
statesmen are not composed enough to make up their 
minds about the Inlian situation. With an 
unprecedentedly unequal trade balance, with the 
nunber of unsmployed thereatening to mount up to 
30,00,000, with heaps of gold being carried away 


_ through the air by France, with the Chancellor trying 


desperate measures to balance the budget and with 
men in the servjces threatening to mutiny, they may 
not be in a position to find time to think of India, 
They may be ia no mood to consider the suggestion 
made by Gandhiji that India, made an equal partner, 
may be of valuable assistance to England in balancing 
the budget not for once but for all time. Perhaps they 
may profitably remind themselves of the great words 
of Chamberlain at Liverpool uttered ina tone of genuine _ 
penitence: “ Now and then there comes a moment 
when courage is safer than prudence, when some great 
act of faith touching the hearts and stirring the emotions 
of men, achieves the miracle that no arts. of 
statesmanship cin compass, " 
M. D, 
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The Defence of India 


(By Jawamartan Neunv ) 
(Continued from pagz 275) 

It is a well known fact, and an axiom in international 
politics, that the possession of India has given England 
her pre-eminence and commanding position in world 
affairs. From the time of Peter the Great of Russia 
this fact has been stressed by statesmen and politicians 
and world policy has been largely governed by it. 
Every great country has been jealous of England 
because of her lordship over India. But the thing had 
been done, gradually and almost imperceptib'y, and it 
was very difficult to undo it. So the other powers 
resigned themselves to what they considered an unkind 
fate and accepted the accomplished fact. 

If the domination of England over India ceases and 
India becomes free, what will be the reaction of other 
powers? Jt may be that some will covet her, but 
the master desire will be to prevent any other nation 
from possessing India. No country will tolerate the 
idea of another gaining dominion over India and thus 
acquiring the commanding position which England 
occupied for so long. If any power was covetous 
enough to make tbe attempt all the others would 
combine to prevent this and to trounce the intruder. 


This mutual rivalry would in itself be the surest 
guarantee against an attack on India. 


But let us examine this question further. What 
country would threaten us? The countries of Western 
Europe are too much involved in their mutual hates 
and jealousies to trouble us much. The United States 
of America are too far away for effective action. Japan 
has her hands full with the new’ developments in 
China and the latent, and sometimes apparent, hostility 
of the United States. In any event, the Western 
European powers will not permit her to embark on 
apy such adventure. China will have to face her own 
great difficulties for a long time to come, and besides, 
it is difficult to imagine that our relations with her 
will be anything but friendly, Thus no danger threatens 


us from any of these countries, There remain for 
consideration two countries —the little  Stae of 
Afghanistan and Russia. 


Afghanistan in the past has had the closest bonds 
with India and it should be our endeavour to revive 
them. Even if we do not succeed in doing so, we 
have little to fear from her. The strength of her 
people lies in defence in their mountain fastnesses and 
not in a serious attack. Her people are brave fighters 
but their resources are very limited, She is having 
ber own troubles and wan’s peace to develop her 
resources and consolidate her position. But at the 
worst, if war came, it is quite possible that she may 
catry out a number of successful raids before we can 
defeat and hold her in check. It is not conceivable that 
Afghanistan can succeed ultimately against us. 

Russia then remains the sole country that may 
threaten our freedom. She is grown and is ina favourable 


position to attack us. But it is a well known fact 
that although she is strgng and almost invulnerable 
in defence she is weak in attack. The Soviet 


Government has made good against a bost of external 
enemies and an abundance of difficulty and misfortune 
at hore. These difficulties and enmities contisue 
and it is exceedingly unlikely that it will embark 
On aggressive campaign with so many dangers to 
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face at home and abroad. Such a venture would 
inevitably expose Russia’s flanks to a host. of enemies 
who have long been waiting for a chance to swoop 
down on her. In spite of her growing strength and 
self-confidence Russia is haunted by fear of the 
combinations against her in Western Europe and she 
dare not imperil her existence by attacking India and 
Ieaving her long frontiers exposed. 

It is notorious tbat Russia is full today of her Five 
Years Plan. She can think of nothing else except the 
building up of her industries and utilising her resources 
to the full. Probably the Five Year Plan may be followed 
by another requiring a sémilar expenditure of energy. 

There is also no economic urge for Russia to covet 
India. Both countries are still mainly agricultural and 
are being industrialised. Both have enough raw material 
and need capital and machinery and experts. They are 
too similar to be of much help to each other. India 
has been and is useful to England because the Jatter 
is highly industrialised and has a great deal of surplus 
capital. Russia has no such capital and will not have 
it for a along time. 

There has been traditional rivalry between Engiand 
and Russia for generations past and,- under English 
influence, we have been made to fear the bogey of a 
Russian invasioa. Why should we inherit this hate 
and fear of Russia from England ? It does not concern 
us. Russia will have nothing to fear from a Free 
India and we need have no fear of her. The danger 
from Russia, such as there is, is caused selely by this 
rivalry between her and England. It ceases for us as 
soon as British domination is removed and we are 
free. Our position thus, in a military sense, is better 
and stronger as an independent country than it would be 
if we continued to be involved in British imperial policy. 

We are inevitably led to the conclusion that the 
position of Free India in the world would be a 
favourable one and the chances of external attack on 
her are remote. But none-the-less we will have to 
prepare for all contingencies and devote ourselves to 
the speedy reconstruction of our defence forces. The 
present Indian army, which is recognised by every one 
to be highly efficient, will form the nucleus. There 
will, however, be a lack of officers. Many of the non 
commissioned officers can be promoted to commissioned 
ranks, and, pending the training of other officers, we 
can have the aid of foreign officers as experts. English 
officers may be engaged for this purpose and we may 
also have French, German, Russian or Japanese. There 
is no lack of them since the Great War. India with 
her man power and tremendous resources can solve the 
problem of defence in a year or two. A free nation 
faced with the immediate responsibility for protecting 
the country will do more within twelve months than 
the British Government would do within half a century. 
Not long ago, when Europe was convulsed by the 
Great War, we saw huge armies grow up and officers by 
tens of thousands were trained almost within a few months 
in many countries. There were no academical committees 
appointed ihen to take a leisurely view of of affairs 
and make recommendations for the generations to come. 

Our present army is efficient, but we must bear in 
mind that we shall bave to reorganise it completely 
and create out of it and out of fresh material a truly 
national army. with a na‘ional purpose and .a national 
outlook. We shall also bave, as the resolvtion on 
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Fundamental Rights has laid down, a national militia 
as a second line of defence. We have to remember, 
however, that modern defence and attack are not 
questions of numbers, but of efficiency and the latest 
scientific devices. The aeroplane, the tank and other 
forms of mechanised warfare are replacing the old 
methods, and soon the modern infantry and cavairy 
may be as out of date as the men with bows and 
arrows. We shall thus have to concentrate, with the 
the help of foreign experts, on building up a highly 
efficient mechanised defence force. 

All these precautions we shall have to take, but 
above all we shall have to develop the spirit of our 
people, If the common people, the workers and the 
peasants, are real sharers in the freedom that will come 
they will fight in defence of their country and their 
newly won freedom with a doggedness and valour that 
come from a new hope. History gives us many exam- 
ples of this. But history does not give us a single 
intance of an alien power teaching its subject people 
how to defend themselves and thus get rid of foreign 
domination. 

India has thus nothing to fear if the foreign army 
of occupation is removed and she is left to her own 
resources for defence. Even if dangers come and risks 
have to be faced we cannot submit to the humiliation 
of depending on foreigners for defence. We _ shall face 
these dangers and risks and the strength which enabled 
us to gain our freedom will also enable us to retain it. 

( concluded ) 


Notes 
Circular Withdrawn 
The Private Secretary to His Excellezcy, the 
Governor of Madras, has written to Srijut C. Rajago- 
palachar to say that the circular issued by the 
Tahsildar of Chandragiri, Chittoor District, and which 
was published in our issue of September seventeenth, 
was issued under a misapprehension and has been 
Withdrawn. This is so far good. It is not, however, 
the only case of the kind. We have many instances 
of the issue of similar mischievous circulars and 
proclamations at other places. So far as police and 
magistracy are concerned, they love to look upon 
Congress workers and Congress organisations as being 
still outlaw and wish to prevent citizens from giving 
them harbour or assistance en pain of indefinite and, 
therefore all the more terrible troubles. It is high 
time that the Governmert should clearly disown and 
condemn activities of overzealous officials in this 
direction, 
A Disclosure and A Doubtful Compliment 
The Associated Press of India reports that at’‘a branch 
meeting of the Europeans Asscciation, held at Jharia 
recently, Mr, Chapman Mortimer, the General Secretary of 
the Association, in course of an address “ paid a 
handsome tribute to the 


firmness with which 
Mr.Emerson had tackled a_ delicate situation, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Viceroy and the 


Government of India were hampered at every step by the 
last Secretary of State, Mr. ‘Wedgewood Benn,” we do 
not know what Mr. Benn or the Viceroy have to say 
to this interesting disclosure by the secretary of the 
European Association. We wonder aiso whether 


Mr. Emerson is pleased with the implications of the 
gratuitous compliment. C..R 


From s. s. Rajputana 
Ill 
Through Red Sea to Port Said 

When I wrote my last, our boat had done a few 
hundred miles of the Red Sea and we were approa- 
ching the Gulf of Suez. Within a few hours after 
entering the Gulf the boat passed a number of light 
houses showing how difficult in cold times the naviga- 
tion through these waters must have been, for the 
southern part of the Gulf is studded with reefs and 
islands. As you go further up you descry the mounta- 
inous masses of Sinai. Some few miles distant may 
also be seen the palm trees of tbe green oasis called 
Mose’s wells where Moses. and_ the Israelites 
celebrated their deliverance from the hosts of Pharach 
after crossing the Red Sea. Every spot and hill on 
the east coast of the Gulf of Suez conceals a store of 
storied past, like the sacred hills and mountains in 
our country. Unlike the latter, however, the hills on 
the east coast of the Red Sea are bleak and rugeed 
and inhospitable, making one wonder all the rcore how 
from these regions sprang three of the well knowa 
faiths of the world—Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
Vhen one thinks of the common origin of these 
faiths, and goes a step further and reflects that all 
ihe great faiths of the worid sprang from the 
sacred soil of Asia, one feels ashamed and humiliated 
that the puny followers of those faiths can so far 
forget their great originators and the Almighty God 
who gave them illumination that they can find therein 
nothing to unify and everything to separate themselves 
from one another as surely from the Great Father. 

The Red Sea was a great trade route throughout 
the middle ages, until Vasco De Gama rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and opened a safer and more 
economic highway. But the opening up of Suez 
restored the Red Sea to its premier position of one of 
the greatest highways of the world. The Suez Canal 
was the work of the Great French Engineer 
Ferdinand de lLesseps, whose imposing statue, in 
appropriately sea-green colour, on the breakwater at 
the entrance of the Mediterraneaa, attracts the eye of 
every traveller. The canal, which teok over ten years 
to construct, cost #£.2,97,25,000 to the Suez canal 
company, half of the capital being raised in France and 
half by the Khedive. But the opening up of the canal 
in 1869, whetted the British Imperialist ambitions. It 
was regarded as vital to the sea commupications with 
India, and indeed the maintenance of the British rule 
in India seemed more or less to be bound up with the 
British hold on the Suez canal, which ought never to 
be allowed to be menaced. How was this hold to be 
obtaired and the fruit of the French engineer’s labours 
to be reaped by Britain? The Khedive’s sbares should 
somehow be obtained. A favourite device resorted to 
successfully by rival imperialist interests in North 
Africa during those days was to induce the native 
chiefs to borrow freely from the fcereiga powers and to 
make them heavily indebted. That is how France 
seized Tunis. The Khedive of Egypt too had thus 
been induced to run up nearly a 100 million pounds of 
deb:—mainly to the Engiish and the French —and his 
credit sank so low that there was nothing for it but 
to sell ail his shares in the Suez canal Company, The 
year 1874 marked the end of the anti-imperialist policy 
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in England, and Disraieli bought for Great Britain all 
the Khedive’s shares (176,602) for £., 3, 680,000. 
This narration of the bare details of this transaction 
is enough. What followed Ismall. Pasha’s enforced 
bankruptcy would land us into the secret history of 
Egyptian occupation which is not necessary for our 
present purpose. Suffice it to say that these shares 
were valued in 1927 at nine times their original price, 
and nearly 60 per cent. of the navigation through this 
canal is said to be under the British flag. 
Friendly Egypt 

I have in my last letter already made mention of 
the warm messages of greetings and good wishes 
from Madame Zagloul Pasha and from Mustafa Nabas 
Pasha, the President of the Wafd. A number of 
Egyptian press correspondents saw Gandhiji on beard 
the ship and a representative of Nahas Pasha met 
Gandhiji both at Suez and Port Said. A deputation 
of Indian merchants in Cairo, mostly Sindhis, waited 
on Gandhiji both at Suez and Port Said, and gave him 
an address of welcome and pressed him to pay a visit 
to Cairo on the return jouraey. I learnt definitely at 
Port Said that though no excepticn bad been taken to this 
Indian deputation waiting on Gandhiji, the authorities were 
against granting permission to Egyptian deputations and 
‘it was with great. difficulty that a single representative 
of Nahas Pasba could get the permission, 

In this connection, a brief resume of the present 
conditions in Egypt would not be out of place. I do 
not claim to have mace a study of them, but I have 
had now the advantage of long talks with Egyptians 
and have a fair idea of what they have passed through. 
The methods of the despot are everywhere the same, 
so much so that if you knew the general outline 
you could easily fill in the details. No one, I 
suppose is under the delusion that Egypt is enjoying 
even a semblance of independence, but I was not 
‘prepared to bear that she is passing through much the 
same torment that anv nation crushed under the heel 
of the foreigner may be doing. 

The trouble in Egypt is that with an Egyptian Kiog 
and an Egyptian Prime Minister, Egypt is no more 
independent than India is. Zagloul Pasha created the 
institution known a3 the Wafd Misri—Body of Repre- 
sentatives of Egypt—of which the President now is 
Nabas Tasha, who was formetly Zagloul’s private 
secretary and for a brief interval prime minister. But 
the British Government could not brook the aspirations 
of the Wafd and soon found in Kiecg Faud and Sidki 
Pasha ready tools. Nahas Pasha failed in his 
confererces with the British Cabinet, King Faud 
suspended the Parliament and made Sidki Pasha virtual 
dictator. This resulted in a wholesale boycott of 
last year’s election and a general strike followed by 
what the Egyptian characterise as three “ massacres,” 
I had no means to test the accuracy of the details 
given to me, but I was told that when the men in the 


Railway Workshop laid down tools and cried “victory 
to the \Wafa’’ they were fired upon by the sotdters, 
“Were the workers absolutely nonviotent ?"’ I asked,” 


They had no arms”, said the friend 1 was interviewing, 
“but they threw pieces of iron at the soldiers who 
killed 70 aod wounded nearly a thousand. These 
wounded, whilst in hospital, were kept under strict 
military guard, and when discharged were converted 
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into undertrial prisoners and tried for political 
demonstrations against Government. The present 


assembly is a packed body of Government creatures, 
and the administration is in the hands of Sidki Pasha’s 
men.” “What about the press?” I asked and I heard 
practically the same story as we are familiar with in 
India—perhaps much worse. ‘‘The Police are posted at 
our presses, the first proof copy has to be shown to 
them and they suppress the issue if they think it 
contains objectionable matter. Al Dia is the twelfth 
paper issued by Twefik Diab in one year of Sidki 
Pasha’s regimu”’. “What about the students? what 
about the general masses of men?” I asked. ‘‘ The 
students are all with us. The women under Madame 
Zagloul who is called the mother cf the Egyptians, 
ate also stir, and what is known as the 
moderate or the Liberal Party and which used to 
attack and criticise the Wafd is now supporting the 
Watd. Mahomed Mahmud Pasha the president of the 
patty was belaboured during one of the disturbances 
and he has since been a staunch supporter of the 
Wafd”. Indeed among the many telegrams that were 
received at Port Said was one from Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha and also from Cherifa Riaz Pasha, the 
president of the women’s Saadist Committee, In spite 
of the strong press censorship, J may say that no Jess 
than twelve Egyptian papers-three of them with a. 
daily circulation of 40 to 50 thousand—had specia 

articles on Gandhiji, two issued special numbers, and 
all reproduced the telegrams and marconigrams sent to 

Gandhiji by Nahas Pasha, Madame Zagloul Pasha, 
Mahomed Mabmud Pasha and others. 

No wonder Egypt is as impatient of the British 
yoke a3 we are, and all alike want Gandhiji to visit 
Egypt on his return, “whatever be the result of his 
journe to England” as Nahas Pasha put it. Everyone 
asked or a message from Gandhiji or from India to her 
“Your yer sister Egypt’, and Gandhiji expressed, in 
every: ne of the amessages he gave, his best wishes for 
the g eat country, the real key note of all of them 
being “ How nice it would be if Egypt took up the 
mess ge of nonviolence’. To an English journalist 
who saw him at Suez, he said in reply to a question: 
“I vould heartily welcome the union of East and West 
pto ided it is not based on,brute force’. 


Talks on Non-violence 


By a curious coincidence the talks after the evening 
p-ayer have all been about nonviolence and the Egyptian 
friends who boarded the ship at Suez had an Opportunity 
of listening to one such discourse. 

““Consciously or unconsciously we ate acting non- 
violently towards one another in daily life’, said 
Gandhiji one evening and categorically asserted that 
“all well constructed soceities are based on the law of 
nonviolence. I have found that life persists in the midst 
of destruction and therefore there must be a higher law 
than that of destruction, Only under that law wou'd 
a well ordered society be intelligible and life worth 
living. And if that is the law of life, we have to work 
it out in daily life. Wherever there are jars, wherever 
you are confronted with au opponent conquer him 
with love—In this crude manner | have worked it out 
in my life. That does not mean that all my difficulties 
are solved. Only I have found that this law of love 
has answered as the law of destruction has never done 
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In India we have had an ocular demonstration of the 
operation of this law on the widest scale possible. I 
do not claim therefore that nonviolence has necessarily 
penetrated the three hundred millions, but I do claim 
that it has penetrated deeper than any other message 
in an incredibly short time. We have not been all 
uniformly nonviolent, and with the vast majority 
nonviolence has been a matter of policy. Even so, 
I want you to find out if the country has not made 


phenomenal progress under the protecting power of 
nonviolence.” E 
In reply to another questioner he said: It 


a fairly strenuous course of training to attain to 
a mental state of nonviolence. In daily life it has to 
be a course of discipline though one may not like it, 
like for instance the life of a soldier. But I agree 
that unless there is a hearty cooperataion of the mind 
the mere outward observance will be simply a mask, 
harmful both to the man himself and to others. The 
perfect state is reached only when mind and body and 
speech are in proper coordination. But it is always 
a case of intense mental struggle. It is not that I am 
incapable of anger, for instance, but I succeed on 
almost al! occasions to keep my feelings under 
control. Whatever may be the result, there is always 
in me a conscious struggle for following the Jaw of 
nonviolence deliberately and ceaselessly. Such a 
strugg!e leaves. one stronger for it. Nonviolence is a 
weapon of the stréng. With the weak it might 
easily be hypocrisy. Fear and love are contradictory 
terms. Love-is reckless in giving away, oblivious as 
to what it gets in return. Love wrestles with the 
world as with itself and ultimately gains a mastery over 
ail other feelings. My daily experience as, of those 
who are working with me, is that every problem 
would lend itself to solution if we are de ermined 
to make the law of truth and nonviolence the law of 


life. For truth and nonviolence, are to me, 
of the same coin.” 


“Whether mankind will consciously follow the 
law of love I do not know. But that need not 
perturb us. The Jaw will work, just as the law of 
gravitation will work whether we accept it or no. 
And just as a scientist will work wonders out of 
various applications of the laws of nature, even so a 
man who applies the law of love with scientific 
precision can work greater wenders. For the force of 
nonviolence is infinitely more wonderful and sub’le 
than the forces of nature, like for instance electricity. 
The man who discovered for us the law of love was 
a far greater scientist than avy of our modern scien- 
tists. Only cur explorations have not gone far enough 
and so it is not possible for every one to see all its 
workings. Such, at apy rate, is the hallucination, if it 
is one, under which I am labouring. The more I 
work at this law the more I feel the delight in life, 
the delight in the scheme of this universe. 
me a peace and a meaning of the mysteries 
that I have no power to describe.” 

From Port Said to Marseilles 

The foregoing was written as we were nearing the 
coast of Italy. The first piece of land you sight after 
leaving Port Said is the mountainous Southern Coast of 
the island of Crete which, in ancient times, was the 
seat of the Phenoecian Civilisation, and which is yet 
said to be most fertile and having a 


takes 


faces 


It gives 
of nature 


salubrious 


climate. The sea remained slightly choppy until' we 
neared the Coast of Italy and passed through one of 
the glorious sights during the voyage. The town of 
Suez looked quite pretty from the Green Sea, and the 
uuiform French officers’ houses on the West 
bank of the Canal presented at night a picturesque 
appearance, but it was nothing compared to the vast 
canvas painted by Nature in the Gulf of Messina. The 
sea, which had now changed to deep blue, was like a 
placid lake on which our big ship quickly glided away. 
Within a mile or two af you on your right you saw 
the beautiful mountains of Italy, not bleak and dreary, 
like the ones you have come across upto now but 
green with cypreses and olives and studded with 
pretty towns within easy distances—the ancient town 
of Reggio being the first European town you see in 
cleat bright outline. Opposite is Messina, perhaps 
prettier, and as the boat is delivered out, so to say, 
from the gulf, one wishes as though one could linger 
for a while in these scenes of beauty. So beautiful 
sometimes are the shackles that the very sound of 
deliverance makes us linger! But the sea gets more 
placid still, so, much so that jn the distance you descry- 
a ship goirg full sail beautifully reflected in the 
water and reminding one of the “ painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

I wonder if Gandhiji knew, when he said that life 
persists in the midst of destruction, that he was 
giving an epigram of which the converse already exist- 
ed in the saying: “In the midst of life we are in 
death.” But are we? Almost in answer to our question, 
we see rising up before us the island of Stromboli, 
sitting right in the midst of the sea like a huge 
mactodon. It is a live volcano and when not crested 
with thick clouds, as it unfortunatety was when we 
passed it, is said to shoot sheets of flames and molten 
rock. Quite conscious of the fact that the eruption may 
some day be more fearfully copious than usual and 
submerge them all in hot lava,—perhaps in defiance of- 
the facti—clusters of population are seen living in pretty 
litde villages nestling at the foot of the volcano, and 
raising bumper crops from the soil enriched by the lava. 
which, whilst it destroys also creats. The reality, made- 
more eloquent by this mighty creation of nature, is. 
that in the midst of des'ruction life persists. 

Even so, ia the midst of dispair hope persists, and 
in that hope we expect to reach Marseilles to-morrow 
and London the day after, having again had some- 
charming scenery as w2 passed this afternoon through. 
the Strait of Bonifacio which divides Sardinia from. 
Corsica, the island of Napolean’s birth. 
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The Congress Rejoinder 


The second instalment of Congress rejoinder to Government replies to Gandhiji’s charge sheet 
is given below. | 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
President, Indian National Congress 


Bombay 
SCHEDULE A 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
1. Defeating peaceful picketing by per- 1. So far as is known relaxation in the hours and places of 


mitting sale of liquor at unlicensed places sales of country liquor is now allowed only in Ahmedabad city 
and unlicensed hours, Numerous instances for the reason that picketing is there organised partly by labour 
in Ahmedabad and Ankaleshwar (Broach) unions and picketers note the names of customers or follow 
and Ratnagiri District. Bombay Government them to their homes and having ascertained their places of 
have defended these acts in a letter which employment secure their dismissal. The labour union makes no 
adds insult to the injury. Assaults on _ secret of its policy in this matter and alleges that its members 
picketers by liquor sellers connived at. are at liberty to refuse to work alongside of men who drink. 
The number of extra selling places allowed in Ahmedabad is 
pow under reduction and _ the Collector has been informed that 
a return to normal condition should be effected as soon as 
possible, but this will not be possible so long as local picketers’ 
methods include measures to secure dismissal of individuals who 
are detected in the act of purchasing drink. The allegation that 
assaults on picketers by liquor sellers are connived at cannot be 

inves‘igated unless instances are given. 


Rejoinder—1. The words “‘relaxation in the hours and places of sale of country liquor’ are most misleading 
when we consider that in the city of Ahmedabad alone regular illicit sale of liquor was going on at 52 places, 
the names and particulars of which have been published by the Textile Labour Union, Ahmedabad. The 
Government of Bombay, in the course of their correspondence with Mahatma Gandhi on this subject, after 
first saying that “no uncontrolled or unlicensed sales are taking place in Ahmedabad” proceed to parephrase 
their meaning by stating that “the only change compared with the normal system of sale which has been 
introduced in order to minimise the inconvenience to customers of the picketing of liquor shops, has been 
that in the exercise of the ordinary powers of Government, Collectors have been given discretion to relax 
the restrictions regarding hours and places of sale.” This means that the Collectors are to be guided by 
no legal restrictions or regulations that the public need know, and that the sale of liquor is to be governed 
by no law save the will of the Collectors. If, while liquor picketing is recognised as legitimate under the 
terms of the Settlement, the Government choose to counteract it by every method legal or otherwise and at the 
game time contend that such action is within the ordinary powers of Government and consequently within 
the discretion of Collectors and therefore, not in contravention of the Settlement, then nothing that Government 
may do or may not do need be deemed to be in contravention of it- 


As to the practice of the Labour Union of Ahmedabad to secure the names and addresses of such of 
its members as frequent the liquor shors, it forms a part of tbe Union’s liquor picketing campaign, started 
by the Union long before the Civil Disobedience movement was inaugurated, and kas been in full operation 
ever since. If the Union resolved that its membership should be restricted to total abstainants, it had a 
perfect right to do so both usder common law and the Delhi Settlement and its methods can in no way be 
regarded as aggressive in terms of the Settlement. It is astonishing that the hie Saito should want to 
establish q claim to compel people to giye up their right to refuse to work alongside men who are drunkards, 


DS 


It is also significant 
places a picketer has, in 
Settlement nor has any one of them b 
etc,, in any of these places. 


It is also sign 


places a picketer has, in the course of his duty, 
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that in no case has it been alleged, even by Government, that at any of these 
the course of his duty, exceeded the limits prescribed under clause 7 of the 
2en ever prosecuted for an offence of violence, obstruction, intimidation 


at any of these 
exceeded the limits prescribed ander clause 7 of the 


Settlement nor has any one of them been ever prosecuted for an offence of violence, obstruction, intimidation 


etc., in any of these places. 


It is thus evident that Government, in effect, object to and resent picketing as such where it is 
successful however unobjectionable its nature may be in view of the terms of the Settlement. The action of 


Government cannot but be held as a clear breach of the Settlement. 
As regards assaults on peaceful picketers, the instances are too numerous to quote. In Ahmedabad 


its 


elf, in the neighbourhood of Khamasa Police Chowki where Khas Bazar liquor shop is situated and where 


picketing is conducted by the Labour Union, the picketers have been beaten, frequently under the very 


nose of the police. 


These occurences have been reported in Majur Sandesh the Gujarati weekly conducted 


by the Labour Union, copies of which are regularly supplied to local officials and the police. 

Daily assaults on strictly peaceftl picketers by a liquor seller in Mirpurkhas (Sind) were connived at 
for several days together inspite of Congress authorities directly representing the facts to the police and local 
officials, the press publishing the incidents and asking Government to intervene and the citizens holding 


public meetings of protest. 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


2. Several prosecutions going on in Surat 
District, Where private parties have volun- 
tarily withdrawn complaints, they have been 
egged on by-the Superintendent of Police 
to press the complaints. 


Reply of Local Government 


2. It is true that there have been in this district both 
coguisable cases instituted by the police and noncognisable cases 
As regards cognisable cases, 
action has been taken in the case of dacoities on toddy shops 
sometimes resulting in murder and in case of thefts of crops- 
As regards complaints by private parties, a considerable number 
has been instituted from time to time in cases of intimidation of, 
and extortion from persons who have paid their land revenue, 
loyal patels and other similar persons. No cases are known to 
the local Government in which complainants have been induced 
by police officers not to withdraw their complaints when they 
were willing to do so, but local officers have been told to 
encourage aggrieved persons to complain in obvious cases of 
persecution and intimidation, 


instituted by private complaint- 


Rejoinder—2, The complaint in the charge sheet is not in regard to cases of dacoities on toddy shop 
resulting in murder or to cases of thefts but has reference to cases where no violence is involved. Similar 
cases had all been withdrawn in Kaira District under orders from the District Magistrate. But in Surat District 


although the complainants themselves presented petitions for withdrawal they have, under threats 
Officials, been made to withdraw their own withdrawals. 


by Police 


There have been instances in which withdrawal 


petitions have been repeatedly tendered by complainants but they have on all occasions been either pursuaded 


or coerced to proceed with their complaints. 
Surat all the way from his village in Valod Mahal and presented his petition of withdrawal to the 


In one case the complainant went to the length of going to 
District 


Magistrate. And yet the District Magistrate referred the petition to the same. Police Officer who was responsible 


for not allowing the withdrawal in that very case, 


report against the withdrawal. 


The case is still pending as the police officer made a 


It will be noted that the Government reply admits that the “ Local Officials have been told to encourage 
aggrieved persons to complain in obvious cases of persecu‘ion and intimidation.” As generally happens, the 
official manner of telling or instructing about such matter has resulted in a large number of false prosecutions 


being filed to harrass innocent people. 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


3. But two cases—those of H. D. Rajah 
and Ratanji Dayaram—were specifically 
referred to the Bombay Government. The 
Bombay Government in reply sent copies 
of speeches made by Rajah which in no 
way can be said to incite to violence. 
Ratanji Dayaram’s burning of crop held in 
partnership is described as violence, 


Reply of Local Government 


3- Ratanji Dayaram was convicted of deliberately burning his 
tenant’s crop, in order that the revenue due to Government 
should not be paid. The land was leased to the tenant for a half 
share of the crop. The fact that the accused was a potential 
owuer of a still undefined half share did not entitle him to burn 
the whole crop and the destiuction of his ienant’s property can 
only be regarded as an act of violence which precluded him from 


the benefit of the amnesty, ‘The case of H. D. Rajah is under 
further reconsideration, 
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on welee The facts about the latter case are that the land admittedly betouced t to Ratanji Dayaram who 
was the owner of the land, The tenant was a co-sharer in the crop raised and was to receive half of it.. Tha 
crop was set fire to and destroyed by the owner Ratanji, it is admitted,. not to deprive or rob his tenant of 
what was his legitimate due but to deprive the Government of their revenue which in normal circumstances 
he willingly paid but on this occasion he declined to pay having become a civil resister. Ratanji has 
alleged that his tenant had already removed a portion of the crop and that he burnt what was only a part of 
his own share. The value of the crop destroyed was Rs. 35 according to the prosecution itself, and the 
total loss caused by Ratanji to his tenant, the complainant, would, at the most, amount to Rs. 17/8. For 
this offence, in addition to 6 months rigorous imprisonment, Ratanji was fined Rs.100, It is clear that 
Ratanji had no criminal intention but he is alleged to have burnt the ctops to avoid payment of Government 
revenue as a civil resister only. It was at best a case. for compensation to the complainant to the extent of 
the said damage for which the complainant could have filed a civil suit against Ratanji. 

In a letter to Government on the subject, Gandhiji wrote: “I have now studied the judgement and 
evidence in this case. There is certainly no ‘violence as contemplated in Cl.13 of the Settlement. It is 
also moreover incorrect to say that the accused burnt his tenant’s crop. The accused burnt his own crop 
which he owned jointly with the complainant Devalia Jagla. If the complainant suffered ‘any damage it was. 
open to him, as it is even now, to bring a civil suit against the accused. But where, on the evidence 
itself and the finding of the judge admitted by the Government, the crop was burnt in order to prevent 
officials from collecting revenue from selling the crop there was no question of intending to damage the 
partner.” 

Gandhiji also pointed ovt “the inconsistency of Government in releasing the co-accused Ranchhod 
who had no ownership in the crop and keeping Ratanji Dayaram who was admittedly joint owner of the crop.” 

The Government of Bomtay, in reply, contended that Ratanji was only the potential owner of a still 
undefined half share, But the fact that the tenant had removed a share of the crop, gave to Ratanji every 
right to deal with a portion of the rest as his own. With regard to the release of his co-accused, Govern- 
ment stated: “Enquiries have also been made regarding the release of Ranchhod whom you describe as a 
co-accused in the same case. It is now found that he was accused of abetment of the offence and that 
since Ratanji was then absconding he was tried and convicted separately. His release appears to have 
beer recommended on the ground that he was not the principal offender and its sanction was clearly an 
oversight, which escaped notice owing to the very large number of prisoners who were then bsing released 


as rapidly as possible, I am to say, however, that the Government do not propose to re-arrest him ‘at 
this state.” 


It is however understood that the Collector recommended the release of both Ratanji and Ranchhod 
and far from the sanction of the latter’s release being an oversight, the release of the former was wholly 
unjustified. Ratanji Dayaram has by this time served cut his full term of the substantive sentence. 


The case of Sjt. H. D. Rajah is said to be stilf ‘under further re-consideration,’? There bas been 
long correspondence on the subject between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government. Certified copies of 
the judgment and the evidence had to de obtained and legal opinion was also taken and submitted to 
Government showing that Sjt. Rajah’s case does not involve even technical violence so.as to justify his 
detention in jail even for a single day longer. And yet he has by this time served more than.6 months in 
jail since the Settlement. 

While going to the press we are informed that a reply has been received from Government to the 
effect that they have further reconsidered Mr. Kajah’s case but find no justification to order his release. 


The Government of India have examined the case and they agree with the Government of Bombay 
that it does not come within the scope of the amnesty. They regnet therefore that they are not able to 
make any recommendation to the local Government in regard to it.” 

The Congress disagrees with the view of Government and regards the detention of Mr. Rajah as 
unjust and in contravention of the Settlement. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Governinent 


4. In Bulsar in Surat District, in 5 ‘cases 4, The Collector has now been instructed not to levy the 
people are being asked to pay fine for having penalty under the Land Revenue Code for unauthorised use of 
uséd land for non-agricultural purposes (viz., land from agricultural to non-agricultural purposes in the cases 


having volunteer’s camps during the campaign, mentioned, but to levy a non-agricultural assessment only, 
camps which were destroyed by Government). 


They have been told that possession would 
not be given unless the fines are paid, Full 
assessment has been offered. 


Rejoinder—4. Although Government have ordered not to levy the penalty under the Land Revenue Code, 
the Congress contends that, in accordance with the spirit of the Settlement, non-agricultural assessnient for 
temporary use such as huts for volunteer camps and sheds for temporary hospitals shou’ not now be 
charged or recovered. 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
5. A boat at Kaira seized by the salt 5, This matter had in fact been settled, unknown to him, 
before Mr. Gandhi made the complaint, C italics ours ) 


Reply of Local Government 


authorities and sold by mistake of the Salt 
Collector long after the Truce not yet restored, 
nor owner being compensated. Owner how- 
ever being asked to approach the purchaser 
and offered paltry sum realised. 
Rejoinder—5. The facts about this matter are briefly these: A boat was confiscated in May 1930 for carrying 
contraband salt. The boat said to be worth Rs, 200/- was sold by public auction for Rs. 50/— on 26th 
March 1931 i, e. three weeks after the conclusion of the Delhi Settlement and also after “ Government orders 
regarding the restoration of the confiscated property were received.” The boat was handed over to the 
purchaser on the above date. Mahatma Gandhi complained about the matter to the Collector of Kaira 
towards the end of May or beginning of June 1931. On 23rd June the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, 
wrote to Mahatma Gandhi suggesting that if the purchaser was willing to retufn the boat to the original 
owner, the Department would consider the question of refunding the amount of the auction money to the 
purchaser but that the owner must make his own arrangements to come to terms with the purchaser. 
Mahatma Gandhi replying on 28th June, stated that it would be impossible for him to get hold of the 
purchaser and induce him to part with the boat and claimed that as the sale of the boat, being subsequent 
to the Settlment, was clearly in breach of it the only proper course was to pay the owner the market price of 
the boat. The Collector of Salt Revenue wrote on 4th July repeating the suggestion made by him in his 
earlier letter. Mahatma Gandhi placed the matter before the Home Secretary of the Government of India 
on 16th July 1931 and on 6th August the Collector of Salt Revenue informed Mahatma Gandhi that the 
purchaser had been persuaded to hand over the boat back to the original owner on Governmert paying him 
the auction amount but that the boat would be actually handed over to the owner by the purchaser after 
Dusserah holidays i. ¢. the third week of October 1931, and that the owner should be informed of the steps 
taken in the matter. The owner of the boat will thus remain without any means of livelihood for full seven 
months. Inspite of the above fact, the Government reply to the complaint lodged hy Mahatma Gandhi about 
three months previously is that “this matter had in fact been settled, unknown to him, before Mr. Gandhi 
made the complaint.” 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
6. Navjivan Press not yet returned. 6. The delay in the return of the Press was not due to any 
dispute about the obligation of Government to return it, but about 
the question whether it should be returned at Bombay where it 
had been removed for sale during the civil disobedience movement 
by the Local Government, or at Ahmedabad where it was seized. 
Government were advised that the terms of the Settlement would 
be fulfilled if it were returned at Bombay, It was in fact returned 
at Ahmedabad, 


Rejoinder—6. The Government reply would seetn to show as if they had gone out of their way to confer 
a favour on the owners of the Navajivan Press. The facts are that from 14th March to 4th August 1931 
correspondence went on between Government and Mahatma Gandhi as to the interpretation of the word 
“return” in the relevant clause of the settlement and, therefore, whether the Navajivan Press which had 
heen confiscated at Ahmedabad and removed to Bombay by Government should be returned to its owners at 
Abmedabad or they were to come and take delivery of it at Bombay. The Government of Bombay on 13th 
May declined to give delivery at Ahmedabad. Mahatma Gandhi then offered to abide by any legal 
interpretation of the word which the Chief Justice of Bombay may give, but the offer was not accepted by 
the Government of India. They obtained the opinion of their own legislative department which obviously 
means the opinion of the Secretary, Legal Department. That opinion was communicated to Mahatma Gandhi. 
He, thereupon, obtained the opinion of two Ex-Advocates General and a distinguished lawyer of Bombay 
who all definitely opined that under the terms of the Settlement Government were bound to give delivery of 
the Press at the place from where it was removed, i. ec. on the Navajivan Press Premises at Ahmedabad. 
Even after receiving this opinion, the Government of Bombay at the time of giving delivery of the press as 
Ahmedabad wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi on the subject which discloses the mentality with which the 
Settlement is being worked. Thus runs the letter: 

“I am directed to invite your attention to the Private Secretary to His Excellency’s letter of the 4th 


July on the subject of the return of Navajivan Press in which you were informed that the Government of 
Bombay proposed to refer the whole case to the Government of India and would willingly abide by their 
decision on rhe question of re-transporting it to Ahmedabed. 

“In the meantime the Government of Bombay have seen the opinion of the Legislative Department of 
the Government of India, a copy of which was sent to you with ‘Mr. Emerson’s letter of the 5th/6th June. 
That opinion, as you are aware, was to the effect that you could not claim delivery of the press at a 
particular place, 
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“While the Government of Bombay have thus been confirmed in that their. offer to give possession of 
the press at the place where it now is fully complies with the terms of the Settlement and that in consequence 
it would not be proper to charge the freight of the Press to the tax payers, they are now in a position to 


close the controversy in a manner requiring no surrender of principle on either side, sufficient private funds 
having been placed at their disposal for the express purpose of paying all the charges which will be incurred 
in delivering the press and its accessories at the office of the Nav@jivan newspapey. They are therefore 
issuing instructions accordingly, and they expect that their letter will be handed to you or your representative 
at the time of the delivery of the press.’ 


The letter bears the date of 22nd July. The delivery of the press was given in Ahmedabad on the 
4th August and in spite of the last sem'ence of the letter, the letter was delivered to the Manager of the 
Press three days after 7. e¢. 7th August. It could reach Gandhiji’s hands in Bombay only on the 8th. The 
failure of Government in carrying out the Settlement in such an obvious case as the return of the Navajivan 
press caused full five months’ delay involving no small inconvenience and expenditure to Mahatma Gandhi 
in getting his three weeklies and other publications properly printed during that period. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
7, Watan and Inam lands in Karnatak 7. The lands referred to are held under Sanads and on express 
are not restored except on an undertaking conditions of loyalty contained in the Sanad, and do not come 
not to take part in any future movement. within the scope of the Settlement. But Government are prepared 


to consider the restoration of forfeited land of this kind provided 
the persons concerned apply to that effect, express regret, and 
undertake that their conduct in future will be satisfactory. Lands 
held on an express condition of loyalty and forfeited for disloyalty 
cannot be restored unless the holders renew their vows of loyalty. 


Rejoinder—7. It is not the Congress view that restoration of Watan and Inam lands do not come 
within the scope of the Settlement. This is a question of interpretation. Lands forfeited owing to the 
participation of their holders in the Congress movement ought to be unconditionally restored, 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 


8, Certain purchasers of lands intending 8. Government have no information that the police are dis. 
to reconvey them to the original owners suading purchasers of forfeited lands from reconveying them to 
being dissuaded from doing so by the police the original owners, The instructions issued by the local Govern- 
authorities in the Surat District. ment are that Government officers should adopt an entirely neutral 

attitude and take no part in negotiations opened by or an behalf 
of former owners for the restoration of lands. 


Rejoinder—8. The fact that Government had no information that the police are dissuading purchasers of 
forfeited lands from reconveying them to the original owners does not disprove the charge of the Congress 
that the police authorities have in fact done so. In several cases such purchasers have turned round, under 
pressure from the police, after having agreed to return the lands purchased by them. In several cases the 
purchasers are still holding the land against their own will simply for fear of offending the police officials who 
had secured the bargains. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 

9, Patels and Mukhis who have been 9, Appointments “until further orders” have oaly been confirmed 
appointed for 5 years of “until further where there was a definile promise made to the Patel or Mukhi 
orders” are being treated as permanently that he would be confirmed if his conduct was satisfactory. As 
regatds appointments for 5 years these were substantive appoint- 
ments and were limited to 5 years as this was the period fixed 
by law for the appintment, 

Mr. Gandhi contends that such appointments should be 
regarded as temporary, the men appointed to them dismissed and 
the formér incumbents re.instated under paragraph 19 of the 
Settlement. Apart from the fact that under this paragraph each 
case is to he considered on its merits, the principle underlying the 
paragraph is that the vested rights of third parties should not 
be disturbed. This principle obviously operates to preclude the 
dismissal without any reason of an official, who has been appoin. 
ted for five years before that period expires. 


appointed. 


’ 


Rejoinder—9. The words “‘until further order” in any appointment can possibly have no other meaning 
than that the appointment is temporary and, therefore, under the terms of the Settlement the old Patels or 
Mukhis should have been re-instated immediately. 

Both on the question of appointments “for a period of 5 years” as also onappointments “ until further 
orders,” Mahatma Gandhi has questioned the interpretation put by Government and Government have also 


refused 1o refer the matter to an independent judge even in the restricted sense of interpreting the terms under 
dispute, but have claimed to have the sole authority to interpret them, 


” 
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Complaint of Sinaiein Gandhi 


10, Among these several have been 
shown to be undesirables, the 2 notorious 
cases being those of the Mukhi of Ras and 
Patel Jehangir of Varad. The Ras Mukhi 
has a conviction for pdssession of stolen 
property against him. During his regime, 
since the Truce, destruction of hedges and 
scores of trees and burning of cottages 
belonging to non-Dharalas has gone on. 
Jahangir Patel has been charged with 
numerous acts of bribery, misappropriation, 
extortion and hooliganism. He is reported 
to have a share in lands purchased by 
Sardar Garda in Bardoli and has entised 
away servants of Patidars of his village to 
serve on Garda’s land. He took part 


recently in a police raid on the people of 
Varad for recovery of arrears. 


Cetenne 4 1, 1931 


Reply of Local Government 


10. The case of the Mukhi of Ras (or rather both Mukhis 
of Ras) is s ill under correspondence, In regard to Patel Jehangir 
when the Mamlatdar went to the village to enquire into the 
allegations against him, those who had given information request- 
ed hirn to take evidence confidentially in the absence of Jehangir. 
The people were informed that no action could be- taken unless 
Jehangir was informed of the allegations against him and was 
allowed to lead evidence to rebut the allegations. Subsequently 
Mr. Gandhi sent a note of indictment against Jehangir charging 
him with misappropriation of public fund and harassment of the 
people. These allegations are being enquired into. The allegation 
that Jehangir took part recently in a police raid on the people of 


Varad for recovery of arrears means that he carried out his ~ 
official duties in assisting the Mamlatdar, on a visit to the 
village to recover the arrears and that the Mamlatdar, knowing 


the risks which he ran in visiting the village for this purpose, took 
a small police party with him and his officers in case of a 
disturbance. 


Rejoinder—10. From the long correspondence, which has passed iwes Government and Mahatma Gandhi 
it appears that Gandhiji bas considered these-two cases as test cases for ascertaining the bonafide of Government 


regarding the observance of the Settlement. 
The Mukhi of Ras was admittedly holding a temporary appointment at the time of 
belongs to a Criminal tribe and has heen convicted for being in possession of 
suffered two months rigorous imprisonment only about a year before his appointment. 
have been 


Government is that the case of the Mukhi of Ras is 
officials are most unwilling to’ observe the Settlement even in such obvious cases 


under the terms of the Settlement, 


been able to over-rule them. 
In the other 


case of Patel Jehangir of Varad, 


But till now Government have successfully evaded the issue, 
the Settlement. He 
stolen property for which he 
The old Mukhi should, 
re-instated in his post long ago. Even now the reply of 


“still under correspondence” The fact is that the local 
and Government have not 


although the Collector wrote to Mahatma Gandhi, 


assuring him that an open and impartial inquiry would be held in his case, no inquiry was made for a long 


time, in spite of serious allegations against 


portion of land revenue through the services of 


utilised Jehangir’s services for terrorising 
small portion of ‘the arrears... 


Jehangir and the Congress is informed that all attempts ars 


The same Mamlatdar is 


very substantial 
subsequently and 


The Mamlatdar, 
old patel, changed his 
of Varad in order to recover the remaining 
now entrusted with the inquiry against 
being made to frustrate the ends of justice and 


having recovered a 
attitude 


Jehangir, 
the 
the people 


_that the inquiry is neither open nor impartial but a sort of collusive affair between the police, the Revenue 
Officials and Jehangir which will-eventually result in the whitewashing of the whole thing. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


11. Several Talatis in Jalalpur and Kaira 
not re-instated whilst all but one Bardoli 
have been re-instated, one not being re-instated 
for having taken part in civil dis-obedience 
movement, 


Reply of Local Government 


11. The number of talatis who have been reinstated in the 
Kaira district is found to be 11. In 10 of these cases the posts 
had already been filled and in the remaining case the talati was 
not re-instated because he had been dismissed for repeated 
insubordination. In the Surat district the talatis who have 
not been re-instated are 1 in Olpad, 2 in Jalalpur and 
2 in Chikhli, The situation in this district is that a 


number of posts of talatis are due for reduction in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Ketrenchment Committee of 


1922-23 and these posts are gradually being abscrbed as vacancies 
occur. When therefore these talatis resigned the vacant posts 
became extinct, and, although it may be possible to absorb some 
of the resigned talatis in future vacancies, it is not now possible 
to re-create appointments which have been abolished owing to 
their superfluity. 


Rejoinder—1i1, It is a strange coincidence that the resignations’of the talatis in Surat district should have 
taken place just at the moment when Government was in great earnest to carry out retrenchment of these minor 
posts recommended nine years ago by a Committee many other recommendations of which still await adoption. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


12. Two Deputy Collectors about whom 
there was an understanding between Lord 
Irwin op the one hand and Mr, Gandhi on 
the other that they should not ask to be 


re-instated but should apply for and be 
given pension have applied unsuccessfully, 


Reply of Local Government 


12, The understanding was that the Government of India 
should address the local Government on their behalf and this was 
done. It was made clear that the matter was within the 
discretion of the local Government who were unable to do 


anything for the persons conctrned as they bad not earned a 
pension under the rules. Their posts had been permanently filled, 
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Rejoinder—12. It is surprising that the understanding between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji should be 
denied, These two cases were discussed independently of the general question of reinstatement of officials who 
had resigned, persuaded to abandon the claim for their reinstatement and accept instead an 
understanding that either they would receive pension or gratuity in lieu of pension, because the official plea 
to Lord Irwin was that it would be embarassing for Provincial Governments to restore officials of high rank to 
their original position. The two gentlemen were fully entitled under the rules to a pension or a gratujty in 
lieu of pension, one of them being in the last year of his service. There was no question of their posts being 
permanently filled or not, as the claims for reinstatement, pressed during the talks which led to the Settlement, 


Gandhiji was 


was deliberately given up on 


the assurance 


described abeve, The refusal to carry out the arrangement 


promised is a flagrant breach of the Settlement, 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


13. Two men in. subordinate medical 
department applied to be re-instated. The 
Surgeon General has rejected their application 
without showing any reason. (Dr. Sinha 
who rublished a letter about prisoners in Jail, 
who was asked to apologise but did not 
and was therefore dismissed. Dr. Chandulal 
who resigned his post in pursuance of the 
campaign, ) 


Reply of Local Government 


13. Dr. Singh was employed temporarily in the Central Prison 
at Sabarmati (Ahmedabad). His services were dispensed with 
because of a letter he wrote in which he stated that he considered 
it a crime and sin to continue in Government service and that 
he had made up his mind to refuse to co-operate with the Satanic 
Government whose very foundation is based on immoral principles. 
His application to be re-employed was rejected in the first instance, 
but on further reconsideration orders have been issued that he 
should be re-employed as a temporary officer in the next available 
vacancy. Mr, Chandulal resigned “in view of the many atrocities 
and acts of injustice done by Government.” His post was filled 
permanently at once and it was not therefore possible to re. 
instate him, . 


Rejoinder—13. It is clear from the facts relating to the case of Dr, Singh that his is not a case of dismissal, 


He bad a good record of service. 


Hlis only offence was that he was greatly touched by the sacrifices and 


sufferings of his fellow countrymen and courftrywomen in the course of the last year’s campaign and in a 
moment of emotion he expressed the inclinations of his mind in a private letter to a friend. He ought to 
have been restored to his original post if justice was to be done to him. 

Further details with regard to the case of Dr. Chandulal are awaited. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

14. Pension of 70-year old school master 

in Dholka ( Ahmedabad District) forfeited. 
(Name: Mohanlal Mulshanker Lhatt.) 


Reply of Local Government 


14. Mohanlal Mulshanker Bhatt, a retired Schoolmaster, was 
prosecuted under section 143, J. P, C. and section 43 (43) (c) of 
the Salt Act and convicted but released under section 562, 
Criminal Procedure Code. He was appointed Secretary of the 
Dholka Taluka Samiti and his activities as a volunteer continued 
until he was convicted and senteaced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under section 117, I, P. C., on the 5th July 1930, 
As his action amounted to grave misconduct within the meaning 
of the Civil Service Regulations Government decided, after giving 
him an opportunity to make such representation as he might wish, 
that his pension should be withheld. In view of the aggravated 
nature of the offence and of the fact that the restoration of 
forfeited pensions is not a matter coming within the terms of the 
Settlement, Government are unable to restore the pension. 


Rejoinder—14. The penalising of pensioners who showed sympathy with the Congress and participated in 
its activities is certainly inconsistent with the spirit of the Settlement, nor can the Congress agree in the view 
taken by Government that participation in such activities constivutes grave misconduct’ justifying forfeiture 
of pension. In this particular case the forfeiture of the pension of a 70 years old school master appears 


vindictive, 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
15. S. B. Joshi (P. W. D.), temporary 
supervisor, Rohri Canal, resigned in April 
1930. He has been disqualified from getting 


Government setvice. 


Reply of Local Government 


15, Mr,S. B. Joshi, temporary supervisor, Rohri Canal, No. 
IV Divisions, resigned his appointment on the Lloyd Barrage 
and Canal Construction in April 1930 with the avowed object of 
joining in the civil disobedience movement. Government therefore 
directed that he should not be given any kind of Government 
employment in future, On reconsideration of his case in the light 
of clause 19 of the settlement, Government have decided to remove 


the ban, and any application which Mr. Joshi may make for re. 
instatement will be considered on it merits, 


* —_ Rejoinder—15. In view of Government having admitted the facts complained of and offering to give 


relief, no rejoinder is necessary, 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

16, Ahmedabed.—Eight girls and eleven 
boys of Ahmedabad rusticated from all 
Government and aided schools for all time 
for having taken part in the civil dis- 
obedience movement, 


> 


October 1, 1931 


Reply of Local Government 


16. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contained no 
provision relating to the readmission of students, The names of 
4 boys at the Ranchhodlal Chhotalal High School, Ahmedabad, 
were sruck off from the roll and 12 boys were rusticated for the 
remainder of the term ending in Ociober 1930 for conduct 
subversive to school discipline in connection with an attempt 
made by some of the students forcibly to hoist the Congress flag 
in the compound of the school. Similarly 6 girls were struck. off 
the rolls of the Government Girls High School, at Ahmedabad, 
and 4 were rusticated for the remainder of the academic year on 
the same ground in connection with an attempt to break into 
the school compound and hoist the Congress flag, resulting in au 
open fight between the demonstrators and the lady teachers, A 
circular was issued by the Educational Inspector to Headmasters 
that none of the girls who were expelled or rustica'ed were to 
be admitted to any re-cognised school. Orders have been issued 
to withdraw the circular. It is not known if a similar circular 
was issued in the case of the boys, but enquiries are being 
made and, if so, it will be withdrawn. 


Rejoinder—16. The Congress holds that refusal to grant unconditional admission to students is 
inconsistent with the Settlement. In view, however, of the admission of the facts complained of and the 


relief given and offered, no rejoinder is necessary, 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
17. Ankola (Karwar District ).—Four 
students who were rusticated are still not 
being admitted. A boy’s _ scholarship 
forfeited. 


Rejoinder—17. The facts are not denied by Government. 


Reply of Local Government 


17. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contained 
no provision relating to. the re-admission of students. Of the 4 
pupils whose names were struck off the roll at Ankola, 3 who 
applied for admission have been re-admitted. The 4th has not yet 
applied. In April, May and June 1930 the boy Kamalaka Uma 
Narwekar defied the provision of the Salt Act and took part in 
Forest Satyagraha on the 18th August 1930 for which he was 
arrested, tried and convicted. He was therefore excluded from the 
school as conditions at the time were such that if discipline was 
to be maintained, it was necessary to take notice of offences 
against it, particularly in the case of Government scholars whose 
conduct should be exemplary. At the request of his guardian, he 
was re-admitted in April 1931. The scholarship which was 
forfeited has mot yet been restored because its tenure is 
conditional on good conduct and, the boy having been re-admitted 
to the school so recently, it is considered that a longer period of 
probation is necessary. 


It is the view of the Congress that the 


penalising of students by refusing them unconditional admission is inconsistent with the Settlement. Three 
out of the four boys have, since the complaint was made, been admitted but the non-restoration of the 
scholarship of the fourth boy is in conflict with the spirit of the Settlement, 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. In Bardoli Rs, 21-00,000 out of Rs. 
22,00,000 have been paid out of the current 
dues. It is claimed that Congress workers 
are responsible for these payments. When 
they began collections it is common know- 
ledge that they told the peasants that they 
were to pay all they could both of the 
current dues and arrears. The majority 
declared themselves to be hardly able to pay 
even the current dues. The authorities, after 
hesitation and even flat refusal for some 
time in some cases, accepted payments and 
gave receipts on account of current dues. 
Now to demand arrears or current dues 


SCHEDULE B 


Reply of Local Government 


1, It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current 
year’s dues from those who plead inability is a breach of faith 
with the workers and the people; inability must be proved and not 
merely pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears deserve 
at least the same treatment as authorised arrears this year has no 
force. Authorised arrears only exist when the crops on account 
of which they are due were whole or partial failures and the 
cultivators could not afford to pay their dues at the usual season. 
Unauthorised arrears in Bardoli exist not because the crops faiied 
but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenue as 
part of the civil disobedience campaign. The question whether 
any particular individual can or cannot pay owing to losses of 
any kind is a matter for investigation in each case. In Bardoli 
there has only been one attachment of property in connection with 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


from those who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with the workers and the people. 
So far as the arrears are concerned, it is 
contended that if the authorised arrears are 
suspended because of the fall in prices, as 
they are, the unauthorised arrears deserve 
the same treatment with greater force, 
because the men having bern c'vil resisters 
have in addition to the losses due to low 
prices suffered severe losses through migration. 
These losses have been estimated and presen- 
ted to the authorities. Nevertheless Congress 


workers have offered to re-examine cases 
suspected by the authorities. What they 
resent is coercive processes, fines and display 
of the police who surround peoples’ houses. 


Reply of Local Government 


the realisation of revenue. The fact, that the Collector has had 
regard to deserving cases, is shown by the circumstances that he 
has suspended land revenue collections to the extent of about 
Rs, 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about Rs. 1,900. 


used directly for the collection -of land 


revenue but they were taken only to a few villages which the 
revenue officers were afraid to visit for the purpose of collecting 
land revenue without the support of the police in case of a 
Their duties were confined to protecting the person 
of the Mamlatdar cr the principal revenue officer at the village, to 
guarding a house in case attachment proceedings were undertaken, 
and in some cases to accompanying the inferior village servants 
when sent to call a defaulter. 


Rejoinder—1. The Government of India have, since the reply was given, agreed to grant an inquiry 
in regard to this complaint and, therefore, no rejoirder is how necessary. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


2. In Sirsi and Siddbapur ( Karnatak ) 
the peasants asked for relief owing to 
distress. There was no notax campaign. 
The authorities were approached through 
Mr. Chikodi, a member of the Legislative 
Council. Relief was promised. Some was 
given. But now instead of being satished 
with using the services of the Congress 
Workers, coercive processes have been 
started. Articles of daily use, including 
cooking utensils, have been taken away, 


in Karnatak,”’ 
was political io its origin. The suspensions of land revenue 
granted in Sirsi were Ks, 8,000 and ia Siddapur Rs- 12,000 and 
the question of some permanent reduction of garden assessment 


Reply of Lacal Governmont 


2. The opening report of the MKarnatak Provincial Congress 
Committee at Dharwar to the Secretary of All-India Congress 
Committee on the no-tax campaign is as follows:—‘“‘It was in 
December that the first move (was made?) to find out whether a 
no-tax campaign on political basis could be started in any taluka 
This is a clear admission that the agitation there 


will now be considered. Tne facts regarding coercive measures 
under the land revenue Code are that in Sirsi there were 120 
attachments of moveable property but only 5 sales, the attached 


property being returned in the remaining 115 cases. The number 
of forfeitures of rice Jands was 11, of garden lands 2, and of 
mixed rice and garden lands 9. In Siddapur there were 231 
attachments, of which sales have teen effected in 10 cases, and 
attached property returned in remaining 221 cases, In 8 cases 

rice lands have been forfeited and in 9 cases garden lands. 
Rejoindév—2. The reply of the local Government quotes a sentence occuring in a report.sent by the 
Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee to the All India Congress Committee. The report was sent in the 
month of June, that is, during the pendency of the Settlemen. In whatever manner it might have come into 
possession of the Government, the sentence has been torn from the context to prove the opposite of what is 
made perfectly clear in the report. The Ankola Taluka was selected fora political no-tax campaign, whereas Sirsi, 
Siddhapur, and Hirkepur were selected for an economic and not a political no-tax campaign. The report 
says:— It was in December that the first move was made to find out whether a no-tax campaign on a 
political basis could be started in any Taluka in Karnatak, It was ultimately found that Ankola which was 
the chief centre of the salt campaign should again be chosen as the venue for political no-tax campaign.” 
Tne repcrt proceeds further and states “‘the above named three talukas (Sirsi, Siddhapur and Hirkepur ) took 
up the no-tax compaign not on political grounds but on grounds of inability to pay on-account of failure 
of crops in the Hirkepur taluka and fall of prices in the Sirsi and Siddhpur talukas.”” That the campaign 
in the two talukas mentioned in the complaint was not a part of the Civil Disobedience movement 
is further proved by the facts that (1) whereas the ryots in the Ankola taluka patd up their dues 
under instructicns from ihe Congress immediately after the Settlement, this could not be done in 


Sirsi and Siddhapur owing to inability cf the ryots to make payments (2) Unlike what happened in 
Ankola tke ryots in the other two talukas approached the authorities individually and tbrough conferences 
and deputations with requests for concessions at a time when the civil disobedience movement was 
at its height and it was only when the authorities turned a deaf ear to all these requests that the ryots 
sought the help of the Congress. (3) The memorandum dated 9th April 1931, containing the orders 
of Government re. Sirsi and Siddhapur passed after Mr, R. R. Diwakar’s interview with the Commissioner, 
also contains evidence that the campaign was an econcmic one and a result of acute distress due to fall in 
prices. Government do not deny the allegations contained in the complaint that ccercive processes have been 
started and even articles of daily use, including cocking utensils, have been taken away, 120 attachments in 
Sirsi taluka with a population of about 40,000 and 231 attachments in Siddhapur taluka with a population of 
about 32,000 do not constitute a small measure of coercion, when its ‘effect on the surrounding area is considered. 


10 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
Feaceful pickete1s were severely assaulted 


at Paglarhat rear Calcutta. 


The complaint 


that they have “no definite inf 3 
eter ata ete ae ey aglarhat and he “replied ” but deny that there was any assault and contend 


de to local authorities. Government know that it is very rare that Satyagrahis 
The facts of this incident are that on 10th June 1931, four volunteers 
the way the police assaulted them, threw them on the ground, pushed one of 
5 inside his shirt until he writhed in pain from their stings. The 
but on the contrary the latter deliberately Assaulted the volunteers. 


a Sub-Inspector of Police at P 
that no complaint has been ma 
lodge complaints before cfficials.- 
were going to Paglarhat when on 
them into a canal, and later introduced ant 
volunteers did not insu't the Sub-Inspector 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


1, Workers doing peaceful constructive 
work bave been arrested at Contai. 
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was that peaceful picketers . were severaly assaulted at Paglarhat near 


= ———— 


SCHEDULE A 
: Reply of Local Government 
No definite information available about — the incident. 
Apparently 3 or 4 months ago some volunteers insulted a Sub- 


Inspector of Police at Paglarhat and he replied. There was no 
assault and no complaint has been made to local authofities. 


Calcutta. 
ormation.” They, however, state that some volunteers insulted 


SCHEDULE B 
Reply of Local Government 
1. The allegations of the Contai Congress Committee that the 
local officers were breaking the Trace by arresting Congress 
Workers have been proved to be without foundation as the men 
atrested were accused of cognisable offences. 


Rejoinder—1. Detailed information called for is awaited. 


Bihar and Orissa 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Molestaticn and prosecution cf 
peaceful picketers of liquor shops. 


SCHEDULE A 
Reply of Local Government 


1. It is difficult to deal with a vague charge of this kind. 
Prosectitions have been instituted in cases where complaints have 
been filed and when there is prima facie evidence of a criminal 
offence having been committed. There is reason to believe that 
prosecutions have been started against peaceful picketers who 


have uot infringed the law and if there are any such cases, 
détails should be given. 


Rejoinder—1. Detailed information called for is awaited. 


Coraplaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


2. With reference to clause 12 (iti) of 
the Settlement, though this deals strictly 
with cases where a local Government has 
moved a High Court, undertaking demanded 
from legal practitioners by the Bihar High 
Court on its own initiative would seem to 
come under it. 


Reply of Local Government 


2. This is clearly not a matter in which the Executive’ 
Government can ‘interfere. In April last the High Court reported 
for the information of the local Government that in view of the 
compact between the Viczroy and the Congress Party the Court 
had decided not to take proceedings under the Legal Practitioners 
Act against legal practitioners who were convicted for offences in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience movemnt. At the same 
time the Court directed District Judges to call on those legal 
practitioners who had applied for a renewal of their certificate 
to sign an uudertaking as a condition precedent to the renewal 
of the certificate and to report to the High Court if any of them 
refused to do sa. The undertaking is to the effect that the pleader 
or mukhtear will not in future engags ia political or other 
activities subversive of Government as_ established by law but 
will confine himself to constitutional methads of advocating his 
political or other opinions. It is understood that the legality of this 


procedure has now been challengecd in the High Court and that a 
motion has been admitted on which the High Court will pass orders. 


a Rejoinder—2. The High Court was moved by some of the lawyers concerned to set aside the order 
requiriog the understanding as being illegal. The High Court, without deciding the questioa of illegality of 
their own order which was raised before them, initiated proceedings against the lawyers concerned under Legal 
Practitioneis Act, thus apparently going back upoa their own decision, as stated by Government, “not to take 
proceedings under the Legal Practitioners Act against legal practitioners who are convicted for Gfintees in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement.” As a result of such proceedings they ordered the licenses to b? 
renewed in cases of some after giving them a warning and in case of others afrer suspending them schon 
practice for,stated periods. There were many lawyers who did not move the High Court as they looked upon 
these cases as test cases and thought that their cases would be dealt with ina similar way. Tae judges 
have practically refused to give any ruling goveroing al) the cases and have confined thatr decisioas to 
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patticular cases, Each lawyer has therefore to apply and get an order for or against his own particular cdse. 
There are many lawyers who are still in suspense and suffering great hardship. The case of Babu Radha 
Govind Prasad of Hazaribagh has beea brought to, the notice of the Congress. He is an M. A. of the 
Patna University and was preparing to appear at the B. L. examination last year when the Civil Disobedience 
movement started. He was convicted and sentenced to six month’s imprisonment but was released after 
serving his full term in time to appear at the law examination in January last which he passed in due 
course. When he applied for being enrolled az a pleader he was required to sign the same undertaking 
which practising pleaders were required to sign and on his refusal to do sc the High Court has refused to 
enroll him as a pleader thus depriving him of his right to begin practice at the Bar as a pleader altogether. 


This is inconsistant with the Settlement- 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


3. An ashram in Bihar seized under 
Ordinance 1X has not as vet been restored, 


Reply of Local Government 


3. The. Ashram at Bihpur, Bhagalpur District, was not seized 
under Ordinance IX but long before the Ordinance was introduced. 
Government were advised that the seizure and occupation of the 
Ashram were lawful as the camp located therein constituted an 
unlawful assembly, Subsequently they took steps to legalise their 
occupation by obtaining a lease, which they were advised was 


valid, from the Shebait, after he had-given notice to the previous 
tenants. Since then they have paid rent and are still in occupation. 
It would not be fair to the landlord for Government as the tenant 
to surrender the property to a third party. If the Congress wish 
to dispute the legality of Government’s transactions in this matter, 
they should get the matter decided in a civil court. This course 
was suggested to Congress by the local Government. 


Rejoinder—3, The Behar Provincial Congress Committee reports as follows: —“‘ The facts are that the 
[Bihpur Ashram which is the name given to the premises occupied partly by the local Cengress and party by 
the Charkha Sangha was in our possession on payment of rent. On the 31st of May 1930 it was forcibly 
cecupied by the Government through its Police Officers, its inmates beaten and forcibly turned out and 
materials thrown cut in the gutters or on tke road. Satyagraha was started from Ist June 1930. Five 
volunteers used to go with flags in hand to recover possession and were severely beaten by the Police and 
sometimes arrested. Large crowds used to collect to see what was going to happen to the volunteers and 
were charged with Lathis by the police. Satyagraha went on without break from Ist June 1930 to the time 
when the Delhi Settlement was made. After Government had taken forcible possession the Congress Commi- 
ttee, in the name of ore of its workers, took a sale deed on 19th July 1930 on payment of consideration in 
respect of the building and attached lands from three persons who were the proprietors for themselves and 
as guardians of some minor members of their family. The deed was duly registered by two of the execu- 
tants but the third man absconded and on proceedings being taken for compulsory registration u%der 
the Registration Act it was registered by the absconding, party also. On 2lst July 1930 after our 
sale deed had been execuied by all the owners and registered by two of them, the Police induced 
the absonding executant to give them a lease of the premises on rent for one year with effect from 21st 
August 1930. The lessor alleged in the lease that he was the sole trustee in respect of the premises as a 
shebait aud was thus entitled to grant a lease. After the Delhi Agreement Government were asked to 
restore possession but they refused saying that they had a title and that if we had a better we should go to 
Court. The matter was represented more than once by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad by letter and at interviews. 
Government ultimately passed orders which were communicated to him in their letter dated 13th August 1931 
that they had decided to surrender the Bihpur Ashram on the 22nd August 1931 and not to renéw the lease. 
The Police who had been occupying it accordingly shifted from the Ashram. on or about the 2lst August 
jast and the Congress has taken possession. It may be noted that the Ashram was. surrendered by 
Government after the expiry of their lease. Their original forcible occupation was wholly illegil as Ordinance 
1X which authorised such occupation was not then in existence and there was no law under which this 
action cou'd be taken. Their continued occupation after the Delhi Settlement till their so-called lease expired 


was equally unjustifiable as their title was at the best of a shady character which could not stand scrutiny 
by an impartial tribunal. We, however, have now got back the Ashram,” 


Assam 
SCHEDULE A 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
1. Cotton College students ( Gauhati ) 1. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contained 
(who had passed matriculation as private no provision relating to the re-admission of students. 
candidates without signing any undertaking The action complained of was taken by the Governing Body 


under the Cunningham circular ), are being of the Cotton College, Gauhati. The demand for and undertaking 
asked to furnish security of Rs. 50 required is in accordance with the rules and orders of the Department 
from those convicted of political offences, and was considered necessary jor the maintenance of discipline. 
and under'akings are required from the rest. Only 2 boys, both of whom had taken leading part in political 
disturbances, were required to furnish security. 
. Rejoinder—1. During the Civil disobedience movement, the Assam Government issued a circular under 
which undertakings were to be taken from school boys that they would not take part in political activities. 
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ng withdrew from the schools and thus neither 


ee 


on s being unwilling to give such an undertaki j ia : 
aes ac ndertabing given under the circular nor committed any breach of discipline of the 


schools being no longer their students. The University gave them special perjnission to aha oo 
the matriculation examination as private students. * When, after the matriculation they applie ee 
admission as college students to the Cotton College, Gauhati, they were confronted by the Principal ve : 
a demand for an undertaking of the nature described above, and in the case of those who were convicted oO 
political offerces a security ot Rs. 50/- was demanded. — The result has’been that several students have had 
to leave the province and seek education elsewhere. It is reported to the Congress that it is not a fact ie 
only two boys were required to furnisn security. The penalising of + tudents who participated in the civi 
disobedience movement by refusing to re-admit them except cn giving an undertaking is inconsistent with 


the spirit underlying the Settlement. 
SCHEDULE SB 
Reply of Local Government 


; 1. The volunteers deliberately provoked Police interference by” 

1, Prabhat Pheri boys were assaulted at taking out processions on the early morning of 4 successive days- 
Jorhat on the 19th June, under orders of ath to 22nd June, past the bungalows of European officials.. 
Police Superin‘endent Bartley. The Superintendent of Police does not appear to have exercised 
any unnecessary force in dispersing the procession. 


Rejoinde:—1. The facts briefly are that on the eve of the Assam Political Conference Prabhat Pheris, 
consisting of boys were organised to porularise the ccnference, There was no intention to provoke any one. 
It is reported that the Superintendent of police himself assaulted some of the boys. There is every 
evidence to show that the force used was excessive. Tbat the real intention of the attack on the 
Prabhat Pheris was to crush the spirit of the people is clear from the fact that when the young boys 
persisted in taking cut the Prabhat Pheris for four consecutive days, on each of which they were assaulted, 
the Police discovered that the spirit of the boys cou’d not be broken they gave in and allowed the Prabhat 
Pheris to pass unmolested. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
2. Dr. H. K. Das was asked to show 2. Nothing in the Settlment relates to the restoration or with- 
cause why his pension should uot be for- drawal of pensions. The reason for action against Mr. Das is 
feited for having supported a Congress not, as stated, that he supported a Congress resolution, but 
resolution at Karachi, because, as a Government pensioner, he engaged in undesirable 
. political activities during 1930 in spite of warnings and for rnaking 
an objectionable speech in April 1931 in the course of which he 


glorified Bhagat Singh and other murderers, in a manner whicb 
could only be regarded as a glorification of murder. 


Rejoinder—2. The forfeiture of the pensions of pensioners for participating in the activities of the 
Congress during the last campaign is inconsistent with the spirit of the Settlement. If Dr. Das had since the 
Settlement, by speech or by action infringed the law, the proper-course for Government was to act under the 
law and not to penalise him and his children by forfeiting his pension. 


Delhi 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 


1, Undertakings not to take part in any 1. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contains 
future campaign are being demanded from 2° Provision relating to the re-admission of students. _In spite: 
: ¢ oe of this, the orders issued by the Chief Commissioner in April 
students intending admission. last for the re-admission of students convicted and sentenced for 

participation in anti-Government agitation or expelled from their 


schools for this offence, were unconditional. No case in which 
these orders have not been observed have come to the notice 
of the Iecal authorities, and the Chief Commissioner under- 
takes to look into any such cases as are reported to him. 


: Rejoinder—1. The demand for an undertaking before admission was inconsistent with the Settlement. 
In view however of the relief given by Government no rejoinder is necessary. 


| Ajmer-Merwara 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 


Sjt. Chandra Gupta, a teacher in D. A.V. As the teachers in question were dismissed their case does 

School, Ajmer; Chhatanlal, teacher, Govern- not fall within the terms of the Settlement. 

ment School, Ajmer; Damodar Das, formerly 

student, Government College, Ajmer; and 

Banwarilal, M. A, Head-master, Commercial 

School, Nazirabad, have been debarred from 

any service under Government or aided 

school. This has been done for their parti 

cipation in anti-Government activities. 


Rejoinder—1. Of the four persons named in the complaint, one is a student to whose case the Government. 
reply makes no reference. The student Damodar Das was expelled for taking part in picketing. The other three 
cases relate to teachers. Government state that as they were dismissed their cases do not fall within the 
terms of the Settlement. But no question of their re-instatement has been raised. The complaint is that in 
June 1930 a circular was issued by Government debarring these teachers for being employed in any 
Government or aided schocl. The coatinuance of this bar is inconsistent with the Settlement and appears 
definitely vindictive, 

As regards the student, the spirit of the Settlement requires that in case he seeks admission, he should 
be admitted without any undertaking. 


The Financial Crisis 
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London Letter 
2 
No Progress 
Since I wrote last week there has been no progress 
in the situation. It will be remembered that Gandhiji 
lodged, at the Federal Structure Committee on the 
17th September, a “gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty‘s advisers.” “He had appealed to them, 
through Lord Sankey, to let the Indian delegates 
know their mind, and rather than carry on interminable 
discussions on details which certainly could be settled 
later on, by Indians themselves, to place all their 
cards on the table and to put forward concrete pro- 
posals. But the same tedious process continues. They 
have been going round and round without ever making 
an attempt to get near the centre. As for Gandhiji, 
he has already placed the Congress position before the 
Committee, and~explained the implications of the 
Congress mandate. Rather than expect him to offer 
remarks on details in the terms of that Mandate, they 
should come forward with their own view about the 
Mandate and if they are serious they should have a 
sub-sub Committee, 
But the British nation is absorbed in her own 

problem, devising and adopting palliatives one after 


another, whilst in India the representative of His 
Majesty's Government’ reveal what  Gandhiji 
characterised as “the anbending and _ unbendable 


attitude of the Government.” The Secretary of State 
calls attention to the efforts of the National Govern- 
ment towards reestablishing confidence in British 
Finance and British Currency whilst no effort is 
being made here or in India to restore Indian 
confidence in the British Government. 

Lord Irwin has deliberately kept himself aloof, 
lest he should seem unnecessarily to interfere in 
Indian affairs, but Gandhiji is haying an important 
meeting with him to-day at his house and I should 
not be surprised if important developments take ‘place 
any time next week. 

What India Wants 

In the meantime Gandhiji is availing himself of every 
minute at his disposal to place before the British 
public the Case for India. In an article in the “Daily 
Mail’ he introduced to the readers what he described 
as his “principal” viz. The Indian National Congress 
and explained succinctly the Indian demand. at a 


ce: This speech is published elsewhere in this issue, 
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special meeting of the Labour M.P.’ in the House of 
Commons he combated the preconceived notions and the 
hardened prejudices of even educated Britishers who 
were systematically being taught false history. He 
desctibed them as the “salt of the earth as you 
represent the poorest common labourer,” but he 
said he could not discriminate between them and 
the other parties, so far as the Indian question 
was concerned. “I have got to woo themall equally.” 
But before the representatives of the working men he 
placed the poverty aspect of the question at great 
length. “I want to disabuse your minds of the notion 
that the masses of India are enamoured of pax 
Brittanica. The truth is that they are anxious to throw 
off the British yoke simply because they do not want 
to starve. And what else can happen when in a much 
more prosperous country like yours your Prime 
Minister does not draw more than 50 times the aver- 
age per capita income, whereas in India the Viceroy 
gets something like 5,000 times the average income of 
an Indian. And if the average income is so low you 
can understand that the actual income in a vast number 
of cases must be nil.”” The Army question was also 
discussed, but it attracted nothing like the attention 
that the poverty question did. The Labour M. P.’s 
were all the while thinking of their own unemployed, 


and their questions centred round the problem 
of Lancashire cloth. male! 2 | meh epics said 
Gandhiji in a tone full of pathos, “is India 


morally bound to purchase Lancashire cloth whilst she 
can produce her own? Does not Lancashire owe any 
amends to India having prospered on the ruin of India’’ ? 
They had no reply. ‘‘ But if you don’t buy our cloth 
we won’t buy your tea or jute either,” said one of 
the M. P.’s in the plain blunt Britisher’s manner. 
““No, certainly not,” said Gandhiji, “‘It is entirely a 
matter of choice. We don’t want to force our tea or 
jute on you.” 

The meeting with the members of the three parties 
was livelier still. JFfor there instead of making an 
appeal, he made out a strong case for the independence 
of India dealing at Jength with the “safeguards” and 
the ‘“teservations.” “without a control over d-fence 
is no independence that we 
would get, it would not be even a mild form of self- 
government. It will be a mere husk not worth 
touching.” He exposed the frontier bogey and asserted 
that having survived numerous attacks and invasions 
in the past we were capable of doing so in the future, 
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Pax Brittanica was more or less imaginary, and the 
Indians had iived in greater peace in the Princes’ India 
than in British India, “Don’t think therefore that 
without you we shall have to commit suicide or tha! 
we shall destroy one another. And yet it does not 
mean that we shall do away with every British soldier 
or British Officer. We will keep those whom we 


need if they will live here on our terms, But I 
am told that no _ British soldier or even 
civillan will ever serve under us, Frankly, I cannot 
understand this pride of race. We-not only the 


Congress, but all parties - have come to the conclusion 
that the British administration is top heavy, and the 
military expenditure is crushing the nation to death, 
One of the acid tests of our getting even the mildest 
form of independence is this control over the army. 
Under the question of safeguards comes the maintenance 
of the Civil Service on its present basis. Well the 
fact of the matter is that however able, however indus- 
trious, however efficient these civilians may be they are 
of no use to us if they are too expensive. We shall 
do without your expert assistance, as the millions in 
India go all their lives without any expert medical 
assistance. Their heavy salaries are said to be 
sufficient insurance against bribery and corruption. Well 
it is too high a premium to pay and as for the Indian 
servants the bribes they may take would be more than 
covered by the high salaries and expenses of a few 
Civilians, 

“Under the present safeguards, 80 per cent. of the 
revenue is to be farmed out to the foreigner and only 
20% to be left to us from which we are to run the 
departments of education, sanitation, etc. I would not 
touch that independence. I would far rather remain in 
compulsory subjection and declare myself a rebel than 
that I should take charge of a Government that I know 
is bound to declare itself bankrupt in say five or ten 
years. No self-respecting Indian, I venture to submit 
to you, can possibly accept that state of things and 
you Englishmen if you would step into our shoes, you 
would not accept it, and you will find that I would 
fight with my blood as a civil resister and I say I 
would rather that you took me to your jails and give 
me lJathi blows than pretend to ‘co-operate’ with you 
as a slave—which in my humble opinion is what is 
meant by these two safeguards.” 


Next he came to the safeguards for minorities and 
under that head discussed the economic safeguards as 
they were Leing asked for for the Europeans who were 
one of the minority communities in India, The demand 
was preposterous inthe extreme. It was no compliment 
to the Englishman, neither was it a compliment to the 
Indians. A handful of Europeans asking for protection from 
300 million “‘siaves” isan idea that he could not stomach. 
One may ask for guarantees from enemies but never from 
friends. Let them be satisfied with what protection 
that service accepted by the Indians could afford. 
“British trade” said he categorically “needs no 
protection if it is in the interests of India, No amount 
of protection will help it if it is inimical to the 
interests of India. est assured that the three hundred 
million partners, when the weight is lifted off their 
shoulders will be prosperous partners, ready to help 
England not to exploit a single individual or a nation 
but ready to help in a partnership for the good of all 
nations, That will be a partnership which gods will 
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the earth to witness. That will bea 
endure and 


descend on 
partnership worth having and which will 
will render some service to humanity.” 

I am sorry that the questions did not do much 
credit to the members~-at any rate no credit to their 
spirit of sympathy. The “deal” with the mill-owners 
of Bombay seemed to them to be Gandhiji’s veritable 
Achilles’ heel. Gandhiji went one better than they and 
said that the ““deal’’ was not only with the Bombay 
millowners, but with the Ahmedabad mill-owners too, 
but that the terms of the “deal” secured the Khadi 
producer from the competition of the mills, and that 
though the workers in some of these mills were living 
under conditions which may be described as “ sweating,” 
the mill-owners were yielding to gentle pressure and 
persuasion, and the Labour Union in Ahmedabad was, 
according to Mr. Tom Shaw’s_ testimony, the most 
ideal in the world. 


The WUindu-Muslin bogey came up like King 
Charles’ bead over and over again. “You think 
Musalmans will devour the Hindus? Well, if they 


do, to be devoured by them will not be too great a 

price to pay for freedom,” said Gandhiji and silenced 

any more questions on the point. 
That “Unfortunate” Speech 

Gandhiji’s second speech in the Federal Structure 
Committee seems to have alarmed some friends in 
India—who assuredly could not have had more than 
meagre reports to go by, and surprised some friends 
here. The part of the speech in which he is said to 
have made a wholesale surrender to the Princes is this ; 

“These States have very generously come to our 
assistance and said that they would federate with us, 
and perhaps part with some of their rights which they 
might .otherwise have held exclusively. In that 
condition, I could not but endorse the opinion given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed, which was perhaps emphasised 
by Mr. Garvin Jores, that the utmost that we can do 
is to plead with the States, and show them our own 
difficulties, but at the same time I feel that we have 
to recognise their special difficulties aiso. Therefore 
I can only venture a suggestion or two to the great 
Princes for their sympathetic consideration, and I would 
urge this, being a man of. the people, from the people 
and endeavouring to represent the lowest classes of 
society, | would urge upon them the advisability of 
finding a place for these people also in any scheme 
that they may evolve and present for the acceptance 
of this Sub-Committee. I feel and I know that they 
have the interests of their ryots.at heart. I know 
that they claim jealously to guard their interests, but 
they will, if all goes well, mare and more come in 
contact with popular India; if I may so ca'l British 
India, and they will want to make common czuse with 
the inhabitants of that India, as the inhabitants of that 
India would want to make common cause with the 
Frinces® India. After all there is no vital, real division 
between these two India. If one can divide a_ living 
body into two parts you may divide India into two 
parts. It has lived as one country from time immemorial, 
and no artificial boundary can possibly divide it. 

The Princes be it said to their credit, when they 
declared themseves frankly and courageously in favour 
of Federation claimed also to be of the same blood 
with us, claimed to be our kith and kin. How could 
they do otherwise? There is no difference between them 
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and us except that we are common people and _ they 
are, God has made them, noblemen, princes. I wish 
them well; I wish them all prosperity and I also pray 
that their prosperity and their welfare may be utilised 
for the advancement of their own dear people, their own 
subjects. Beyond this I will not go, I cannot go. I 
can ohly make an appeal to them. It is open to them, 
as we know, either to come into the Federation or not 
to come into it. It is up to us to make it easy for 
them to come into the Federation. It is up to them to 
make it easy for us to welcome them with Open arms. ”’ 


Where, I ask, is the surrender ? Gandhiji has made 
no secret of the irreducible minimum that he expects 
from every prince joining the Federation, and has 
given his word to the friends from the native States 
that he will have nothing less. The speech was an 
appeal to the princes to play up and to submit 
proposals to the Committee. Wherein lies the 
surrender ? The question of surrender can come only 
when the proposals are submitted to the Committee. 


The part of the speech that has surprised friends 
here is Gandhiji’s acceptance of the principle of 
indirect election. They forget that part and parcel of 
his scheme are a single chamber and adult suffrage 
(with only a ‘character limit’), which enables us “to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspifations, not only of the 
Musalmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of 
Christians, of labourers and all kinds of classes.’ 

As regards the actual formation of the electorate, 
he said: 

“We would have 500,000 units (village units ). 
Each unit will elect its own representatives and those 
representatives will be the electorate that would elect, 
if you will, representatives to the Central or Federal 
legislature.” 

I may say, far from giving the impression that 
Gandhiji was making a compromise with the Tories, 
great constitutionalists were afraid that he was riding 
the Congress hobby-horse to death and tbat it was a 
little too much to expect the great Indian constitution 
to be modelled, on the Congress constitution. 


His Home 


But I must leave these talks with the big people 
and come back to our homely surroundings of the 
Kingsley Hall. Friends have been remonstrating with 
him against staying at this place, so distant from the 
palaces and hotels. English friends have been forth- 
coming ready to offer their houses in the neighbourhood 
of St. James’ Palace, but Gandhiji is clear that he must 
not leave the home of the humble folk which has _be- 
come his real home. He may have an office where 
he can receive and meet friends—and some Indian 
friends have placed their house at his disposal 
for the pwrpose—but ‘he cannot afford to miss 
ihe friends in the East End who meet him and 
bid him ‘good morning’ when he is out for a walk 
nor can he miss the little ones who surround 
him and have an occasional chat. In fact, a special 
meeting with these people was a thing he most enjoyed. 
He felt as though he was in the midst of the children 
of the Asram, answering their simple but penetrating 
and puzzling inquiries and spreading through them his 
message of truth and love. “What is your language, 
Mr. Gandhi?’ They ask, and Gandhiji takes them 
through the etymology of common words in English 
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and Indian vernaculars and shows them that we are 
after all children of the same Father. He tells them 
stories of his childhood and explains how it is better 
by far not to hit back than to return a blow for a 
blow. He tells them why he wears the sort of clothes 
he wears and he also tells them why he lives amongst 


them, “This, to me, is the real Round Table 
Conference work,” he said one day. “I know there 
are friends who can give me their houses; J know 


there are friends who can generously spend money for 
me. But I feel happy in Miss Lester’s abode because 
I get here a taste of the life I am pledged to live. She 
has incurred no extra expense for me—a thing any one 
can do—but she has put herself and her co-workers to 
considerable inconvenience and imposed more work on 
them for my sake. They have vacated the rooms I 
am occupying and they sleep on the varandah. They 
work for themselves. I and my co-workers have added 
to their work which they have taken upon themselves 
cheerfully. How dare I tear myself from _ these 
surroundings ?’’ An irresistible plea, which Charlie 
Andrews can certainly not strive against. Just on the 
day the question of shifting to another house was being 
discussed, came in an old, thin, short woman, with 
eyes full of fire, just to shake hands with Gandhiji, 
As she was returning she turned to me and said, 
“Don’t think of leaving this place. It is not Muriel’s 
place, Neither is it built for her inmates, nor for us, 
It is in memory of her brother who lived for an idea 
of which Mr. Gandhi is an embodiment. It is just the 
place for him.’ This lady, close on 80, is Miss 
Hughes, the daughter of the author of To Browne's 
School Days and her life story is so thrilling and 


inspiring that I must devote an article to it in another 
issue of Young India. 


A Shilling’s Worth 

The importance of this place can best be gauged 
by the number of common people who get an _ oppor: 
tunity of knowing him and meeting him here. It is 
these contacts that enrich life and make it worth living, 
not those with men and women with whom life is a 
chess-board and the highest skill consists in checkmat- 
ing one’s partner. I propose to record here just one 
or two such contacts. The day seemed to be an auto- 
graph day and every one of those who succeeded in 
getting an autograph had his own story to tell. 

Ben Piatten, who works with Miss Lester and slaves 
for us from morning until night, never obstruding himself 
on Gandhiji, came one day with a book in which he 
wanted Gandhiji’s autograph. ‘“‘I purchased that book 
for a shilling, Mr, Gandhi. I was on the staff of the 
Daily Hearld then, the book was received for review, 
but it was regarded as too insignificant to be reviewed 
and thrown among books to be disposed of, with the 
result that I got it for a shilling. I took it home, read 
it from cover to cover and immediately made use of it. 
1 “introduced you to the people who gather together 
in the Kingsley Hall and gave a course of lectures on 
you. With that dates our first acquaintance with you,” 

Gandhiji was agreeably surprised. “Then it igs 
you who introduced me to Muriel ?” 

“IT shall not presume to say so. Perhaps she knew 
you before. But the other friends came to know fully 
about you from what I told them from the book, It 


contained so much that I had thought myself but never 
(Continued on page 295) 
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The Financial Crisis 
(By J. C. Kuwarappa) 

The so-called ‘ Emergency Power’? of the Viceroy 
was freely invoked last week to carry out the Currency 
and Exchange Policy of the Government. What was 
the cause of the “emergency” and to what extent was it 
met in the National interest? The crisis, which was 
tackled last week in Europe by suspending the obliga- 
tion imposed in 1925 on the Bank of England to 
exchange gold bars for Sterling notes, is not of a 
moment’s making. The rumblings of this eruption 
have been heard since 1914. To grasp the full 
significance of our troubles it is essential to have some 
knowledge of the British situation as the two monetary 
systems have been closely related since 1898, and what 
affects the one has its repercussion on the other. 


Since 1914, and especially during the period of the 
war, a great deal of the gold, which was held by Central 
Banks to back up the Currencies of European Countries, 
found its way intothe vaults of American Banks due to the 
enormous purchases of ammunition and armaments by the 
European powers from the United States. Ammunition is 
a commedity of wasteful nature and continuous buying of 
such materials in large quantities necessitated a flow of 
gold to America, as Europe was not then ina position 
to supply America with anything else in exchange. 
If a man bought fireworks continuously and sent them 
up in smoke, in course of time, all his money would bave 
found its way into the pockets of the fireworks dealer; 
and that is what has happened to the European gold 
stock. In ordinary normal trade the inflow or outflow 
of gold is regulated automatically by the level of prices, 
A large stock of gold in the United States would have 
sent up the prices and thus checked American exports, 
But during the war the belligerent countries were not 
deterred by high prices nor could they find other 
suppliers and America turned its virtual monopoly to 
good account and now owns over 40 per cent of the 
world’s stock of gold. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, has been steadily 
losing ground as the financial or “sleeping” partner of 
the industrial world. (1) She has not curtailed her 
wastful expenditure on armaments to such proportion : 
as to enable her to recover from the extravagance 
during the war. She still spends about £ 300,000 a 
day on it, while her indebtedness to the United States 
may be stated to be about £ 100,000, a day. (2) Her 
people have increased their standard of living, and so they 
now consume 59.2 per cent of their production as against 
51.5 per cent in 1924. If her foreign trade had increased her 
income, an increased expenditure and larger consumption’ 
could have been met without export of her gold stock 
But, unfortunately for her, even here she is toekes 
ground steadily. In 1913, her export trade was 25.4 per 
cent of the world trade in manufactures while now it is 
only 19.9 per cent. Her total export this year has fallen 
by 44 per cent over last years and her export to India 
by 60 per cent. This is not merely due to the 
impoverishment of the rest of the world in general, and 
in particular, to the decreased purchasing power of her 
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best customers due to a fall in the selling value of 
primary products, but not a little to the high cost of 
production and consequent high selling price of her 
manufactures. Falling prices have also increased the 
cost of production as the wages have not fallen in 
proportion. This in turn leads to unemployment. To- 
day there are nearly 3 million people on the dole which 
again increases public expenditures, This large decrease 
in her exports is a very serious matter as Great Britain is 
not a self-contained country but depends on her imports 
for her food and raw materials. She has to pay for her 
imports by her exports and if these are not sufficient then 
she has toship gold out of the country. Her balance 
of trade in 1920 was £ 280 millions while last year 
it fellto £ 39 millions. Similarly of the loans issued in 
the London Money Market 82 per cent in 1913 was for 
undertakings abroad while in 1928 it fell to 26 per cent. 

Even last May when the Government of India issued 
6 per cent loans, of the £ 10 millions offered, only 38% of 
the issue was taken up by the public, the rest falling 
on the underwriters who had to be paid heavily. These 
reflect the steady decline in her foreign credit and 
financial standing. Great Britain today is much in the 
position of a merchant who has increased his standard 
of living while his business is contracting. Although 
she has enormons accumulations of wealth, unless she 
takes drastic steps to remedy the evil she will have 
to be prepared to yield the leading role in international 
finance to America. The facts stated above show 
clearly that the decline is not a mere temporary 
fluctuation but they register a continuous down grade 
movement. Since July last, Great Britain has had to 
export about £ 200 millions in gold. Hence she has 
found it expedient to suspend the obligation to exchange 
gold fer notes. British Banks had borrowed short and 
have been lending long to Germany. Under such 
conditions can we wonder that foreign financiers have 
been insisting on a retrenchment in Great Britain's 
expenditures before they would be prepared to lend. 
This led to the fall of the Labour Government and 
the formation of a ‘ National ’ Government. 

This being so, what is the interest of India? Can 
we afford to be hitched on to Sterling divorced from 
Gold? An Independent India will have to have an 
independent currency. At least, until Jast week our 
currency had an indirect, though remote, connection 
with gold backing through the liability of the Government 
of India to supply sterling which could be converted 
into gold. Even this remote connection is now cut off. 
Any Government worthy of the name would conceive 
its first duty to be to stabilise the purchasing power 
of the country’s monetary unit. Already in the past 
five months or so Government of India have found it 
necessary to contract currency tc the extent of about 38 
crores. In India, we have now a unit which has 
no stability of its own and which is in its turn anchored 
to a foreign unit divorced from metalic standard. India is 
a debtor country. The fall in prices has meant decrease 
in real income followed by deflation which bas increased 
the burden of debts incurred previously. Thus, our 
mute millions are called upon to bear further financial 
burdens. Well may the Congress include in its declaration 
of Fundamental Rights its right to regulate currency and 
exchange in the national interést, India needs a 
currency of her own. She can no longer remain content 
to be fastened to the chariot wheel of any foreigner, 
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How They Manage Things in Muttra 
District 
(By Jawanartatn Nenrv) 

The District of Muttra in the U. P. has gained a 
measure of noteriety in recent months and it has found 
prominent mention in the charge sheet against Government 
framed by Gandhiji. The truce has been observed 
there by numerous arrests of Congress Workers and 
by police raids on villages and assaults on. villagers 
and Congress Workers. The complaints in regard to 
Bijhari, Naujhil and MRayah, mentioned in the charge 
sheet, were denied by the local Government. The 
judgments in appeal in recent ‘cases show clearly that 
the G-vernment’s reply is wrong and the charges, in 
the main, correct. Congressmen convicted by the first 
Court have been acquitted in appeal. In Bijhari case 
the Sessions Judge has held that the Sub-inspector of 
Police, the Amin and a zamindar colluded to bring 
false charges against the accused. In the Naujhil 
judgment the Judge says: 

“I cannot finish my judgment without observing 
that it is to be regretted that while the complainant 
and other Congressmen were holding a meeting 
some policemen, two of whom were Ghani and 
Yusuf Ali, had surely assaulted one Ghure Lal, most 
probably under the very nose of the S. O. (Station 
Officer) of the police Station Naujhil. To order 
further enquiry in this case with respect to the 
injury received by Ghure Lal, who is not a party 
to this complaint, may give rise to complications. 


The names of two of his assailants out of four 
were not known and in these circumstances I 


think fit that Ghure Lal may, if he likes, 

take legal proceedings against his assailants.” 

But the most revealing document is the judgment 
of another judge in the Kosikalan case. This case 
was made out to have arisen out of a communal 
quarrel between Hindus and Muslims. Over seventy 
accused, including most of the prominent merchants in 
the largest grain market of the district, were tried and 
the case lasted fifteen months. The Judge, perhaps 
intentionally as the case was supposed to be a 
communal one, was a Christian. He has written 
a judgment running into 210 typed pages and has 
acquitted all the accused. He has held that it was nota 
communal affray at all and‘has discredited the attempts 
to drag in the Congress into it. ‘‘I may state at the 
outset,” he says, “that a prosecution case so 
wretched as this it would be impossible to imagine.” 
Perfectly innocent persons, who had themselves suffered 
from looting and had been seriously injured, he further 
says, were implicated “in a serious offence so_ that 
bail might not be granted to them and they 
might thus be prevented from bringing complaints.” 
Abcut a police officer, he says, “it is disgusting in 
the extreme to find a police officer in his position 
telling deliberate lies.” Referring to a Congress 
meeting which the police prevented from being held 
by barbarous methods, the judge says, “the authorities 
could have prohibited the meeting if they so wanted 
and if it was attempted to be held in spite of this 
prohibition it could bave been dispersed by a lathi 
charge. There was no need to prevent it by hooliganism.” 
The police “first arrested every body whom they wanted 
to arrest and after that the witness was brought to 
say that they had all taken part in the riot.” 
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The police officers stated in evidence that they kept 
a list of Congressmen and of office bearers of the 
Congress but the District Magistrate refused to produce 
this list on the ground that it was a confidential 
document, 

Witnesses for the defence were threatened by the 
police and were actually ‘prosecuted for alleged 
offences under Section 34 of the Police Act and other 
offences.” 

The Sessions Judge concludes by saying that a 
petty affray which had been made into a communal riot, 
““and which the police could have easily prevented, 
has cost the Public Treasury probably not less than 
balf a Jac of rupees, has wasted nearly a year of the 
valuable time of the Court, has kept a large number 
of perfectly innocent individuals, many of whom had 
themselves suffered seriously at the hands of the 
Qassabs, in jail for nearly 15 months and has probably 
ruined them and also possibly the largest grain market 
in the district.” 

The Judge has further ordered the prosecution of 
five witnesses for perjury. 

These few extracts from an able and exhaustive 
judgment will give some idea of this extraordinary 
case, extraordinary not because such things are 
unusual, but because it is seldom that they see the 
light of day in a judgment of a court. This judgment 
itself is a sufficient condemnation of the methods of 
the Government and the police and a complete 
answer to the denials of Government of tbe charges 
made against them. 

But the lesson of this judgment has not gone 


home and the district authorities still continue 
to follow the even tenour of their ways, 
In spite of the great economic distress and in spite 
of the fact that the time for collections is long past 


coercive processes, ejectments and attachments continue. 
Relief has been insistently asked for those who 
have already been dispossessed but instead of this 
relief fresh processes are being issued. As late as 


August a Jarge number of notices for ejectment were 
issued and many were actually ejected. Exact figures 
are not avaiiable but it is believed that about 25,000 
processes for ejectment have béen’ issued. The 


attachment amins have been increased from 7 before 
March to 25 now in service to cope with this 
additional work. 

September followed August but the activities of 
the revenue officials only increased and became even 
fiercer. It is stated that on the 9th September a large 
number of revenue officials, including a Tahsildar, 
a Naib Tehsildar, Amin, Kanungo, and a host of peons 
went to the village of Parkham, 17 miles’ from 
Muttra town, and to Jearwahi, near by. The usual 
assaults and beatings were resorted to and people were 
made to take up ‘murga’ position - a posture which 
is quite a favourite device with the police and revenue 
officials in the United Provinces, People were made to 
do without food and even old men were not spared a 
beattag and two of them Jamehand and Balwant, 
fainted. At least one woman named Mango was mal- 
treated. The cattle, carts and other belonging, of the 
tenants were seized and sold on the spot to any 
bidder for any price that he was pleased to offer. 
The revanue force remained in these villages for 
four days, 
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On the 13th Septemher when the Secretary of the 
District Congress Committee visited the village of 
Jherwahi for evquiry he found that all the tenants, 
numbering about 500, had appeared and hidden 
themselves in the neighbouring jungles. The 
village was deserted and there was no one to be 
found there. It was only after it was known that it 
was not police or revenue people but Congressmen 
who had come, that the terrified villagers came out 
and gave their statements. Soon after, however, they 
went back to their hiding places lest the wrath of the 
revenue peons might descend upon them. 
Such is the way they manage things 
District. 


An Old Chapter Recalled 
The Present Crisis 

The present crisis in Lancashire strongly reminds 
one of another crisis that confronted her in the early 
sixties of the last century. The choice that the Lanca- 
shire workingman was then called upon to make was 
between abstract justice and an unparalleled economic 
distress. ‘The dilemma that faces him today is perhaps 
even greater. With onethird of the mills already 
closed or working short time, with fifty percent of the 
wotking population engaged in the Indian section of 
the trade unemployed, with thousands of working class 
families that had for over half a century been 
accustomed to a decent, respectable standard of living, 
thrown on the doles for subsistence, Lancashire is 
today called upon to vote on the question of relinquish- 
ment of political control over India, which she has 
been taught to believe would only mean a perpetuation 
of her present plight. No wonder that an English 
friend to whom the moral correctness of his country’s 
position is a matter of greater concern, even than its 
economic prosperity is forced in a moment of pessimism, 
to exclaim in the course of a characteristic outpouring 
of his to Gandhiji, it is not possible for men and 
women under such conditions to take a balanced or 
tational view of things or policies! It would 
therefore be not without interest to recall here the 
story of the earlier moral struggle, that Lancashire 
was called upon to face and the manner in which she 
acquitted herself in that crisis. 


The Earlier Battle 

The battle of the early sixties as is well known 
centred round the question of Negro slavery. Introduced 
in Hispanolia by Hawkings and Drake and earlier into 
New York by the Dutch, it spread fairly rapidly especially 
in such States as were suitable for the cultivation of 
the three principal’slave crops’ viz, Indigo, rice and 
tobacco. The sentiment in the North in favour of slavery 
was never very strong. The first Colonial legislation 
against slavery was passed by the Rhode Island as 
early as 1652. And Virginia as soon as it was free 
from the dictation of the English Board of Trade 
which would not countenance the discontinuation of 
the slave trade passed a law ‘for the prohibition of 
the importation of slaves’. Maryland followed suit in 
1783, Virginia penalising further slave trade three 
years later. Georgia, further South, after the Union, 
prohibited the further introduction of slaves by 
constitutional provision while the Congress. in 
organising the North West territory that had been 
ceded by Virginia included in the Ordinance a 
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provision that slavery should be shut out from all the 
vast area north west of the Obio fiver. The 
Ordinance was secured by the unanimous concurrence 
of the States, with the exception of a single individual 
vote which was cast by a Northern man. The 
Southern States voted unanimously for it. 
Slavery Declining in the South 

This was in 1787. Slavery had already declined 
in the North, the climate and soil of the North being 
unsuited for employment of slave labour. But, what 
is more important is that the peculiar industries that 
made Negro slavery profitable in the South, too were 
entering upon a stage of rapid economic decline. 
England had ruined the indigo industry of the States 
by dumping Indian indigo, imported from its newly 
acquired territory of Bengal, rice cultivation bad 
suffered serious reduction after the Revolutionary war 
while tobacco cultivation which employed more labour 
than both the other crops put together and thus 
constituted the mainstay of slavery in the South was 
resulting in a rapid exhaustion of the soil, besides 
proving an extremely tyrannous occupation and was 
fast losing its popularity. The price- of tobacco was 
going down and further down, that of Negroes 
mounting up so much so that according to an American 
historican, left to themselves, ‘the planters would have 
preferred to manumit their slaves which in fact was 
done in more than one Southern state than be 
encumbered with idle and superflous hands.’ 

A Startling Reversal 

But, now came a startling reversal. In 1793, El 
Whitney invented the Gin and it threw open an unlim-. 
ited field for cotton cultivation with the help of cheap 
slave labour. The result was that between 1790 and 1800, 
while slave population in the North declined, itshowed an 
increase of 33 percent in the South. The next decade showed 
even a more startling divergence. The number of slaves 
in the Southern States rose from 8,47,095 in 1800 to 
1,163,854 in 1810 while in the North the slave population 
declined from 35,946 to 27,510. In 1790, New York 
and Georgia had about the same number of slaves. In 
1810 the number of slaves in these two'States stood 
at 15,000 and 10,500 respectively. The result was that 
while the antislavery sentiment continued to grow in 
the North, after El] Whitney’s invention, “ slavery’’ to 
use Woodrow Wilson’s words, “seemed nothing less 
than rhe indispensible economic instrument of Southern 


society, ”’ 
A House Divided. 


Two sections thus arose with divergent social 
outlooks and opposed economic interests. These, in their 
turn, gave rise to conflicting political policies. The 
struggle for the acquisition of fresh cotton lands 
intensified these differences still further till finally they 
culminated in the fight over the slavery question. 
Conflagration was, for some time, avoided through a 
series of compromises, but when Abraham Lincoln, 
whose antislavery convictions were but too wellknown, 
was inaugurated President of the United States in 
1860, the South saw the writing on the wall and the 
Southern Confederacy unfurled its flag of secession in 
their capital of Montgomery. 

‘Cotton is King’ 

In the struggle that followed between the North and 
the South the South not only counted upon its 
tremendous resources in cotton to supply it with the 
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“sinews of war’ but also counted upon its ability to 
secure for the Confederacy the sympathy and support 
of foreign countries like England and France, by exerting 
indirect diplomatic pressure, ‘Cotton is King ’ declared 
Senator Hammond, ‘no power on earth dare make war 
on cotton.’ “ Rhett is also persuaded” wrote Russel, 
“that the Lord Chancellor sits on a cotton bale. ” 
While so great was the faith of Davis Jefferson, the 
President of the provisional Confederate Government of 
Montgomery in Aammoud’s incantatory formula that he 
writes in his biography that ‘he and his advisers 
looked to the stringency of the English cotton market 
and the suspension of the manufactories to send up a 
ground swell from the English operatives that would 
compel recognition.” 
Cotton famine in England 

The blockade of the Southern ports by the Northern 
States became a grim reality, towards the latter half 
of 1861 and soon produced a terrible cotton famine 
in England. The imports from America shrunk from 
1,00,000 bales of cotton from the previous year to 
1,100 bales necessitating the closing of a large number 
of mills. The effects of the resulting unemployment 
may be judged from the fact that at this time cotton 
manufactures were supporting onefifth of the entire 
population of England, with an annual payroll of 
55,000,600 Dollars. By the close of 1862, nearly a 
quarter million operatives were rendered workless, 
while only 12,129 were working full time and 458,454 
or nearly 24.1 percent of the entire population were 
thrown on organised charity, for relief, the local 
resources for relief having to be supplemented by 
contributions received from Australia, Canada, India 
and even China. 

England’s Dilemma 

So acute was the pressnre of the cotton famine 
felt in England that Lord Palmerston, the Premier, was 
forced to remark to Minister Adams “ we do not want 
slavery but we want your cotton.” The following 
went the round of English papers and fairly indicated the 
popular estimate of the political] mind of England. 

“Though with the North we sympathise, 
It must not be forgotten, 
That with the South, we’ve stronger ties, 
Which are composed of cotton. 
Whereof our imports mount unto 
A sum of many figures; 
And where would be our calico 
Without the toil of niggers?” 

In the Autumn of 1862, Earl Russel, the secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Lord Palmerston: ‘I agree 
with you that the time is come for offering mediation 
to the United States Government with a view to the 


recognition of the Independence of the Confederates. 


I agree fucther that, in case of failure, we ought ourselves 
to recognise tbe Southern States as an Independent 
S:ate.” Even Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Newcastle 
which made the American Minister, Adams, write in his 
diary the next day, “if he be any exponent at all of 
the views of the Cabinet, then is my term likely to be 


very short.” 


A Book Makes History 
It was at this stage that the British werkingman 
under the astute leadership of Cobden and Bright 
fully came into the picture and surprising, as it may 
seem, it was the timely appearauce of a book, 
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Mrs. Beechy Stowe’s novel, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that 


more than anything else did the trick. It became the 
“best seller’ of the day among the idle operatives 
of T.ancashire and so profoundly did it stir popular 
feeling that the very section that was expected to send 
up a ‘ground swell’ for the cotton States threw its 
weight on the side of the North and even in the height 
of distress that it preferred to suffer the effects of the 
blockade rather than by breaking it, to obtain cotton 
that ‘would be stained with blood and cursed with the 
support of slavery.’ ‘It is the peculiarity of England’ 
wrote Index, a proslavery organ in England “ that the 
heart of the country is thoroughly religious. The plain 
issue, then, between the two nations was, therefore, 
naturally not overlooked by those whose programme in 
America was the law of conscience overriding the law 
of the land and well has it answered their purpose. 
To this very hour the great mass of the people have, 
no other terms to express the nature of the conflict. 
The emancipation of the Negro from the slavery of 
Mrs. Beechy Stowe’s heroes is the one idea of the 
millions of Britishers who know uo better ana do not 
care to know.” 
The British Workingman Decides 

The emancipation proclamation of Abraham Lincoln 
served still further to swing the popular sentiment in 
favour of the North and from January 2, 1863, an 
endless stream of addresses to President Lincoln 
from meetings of workingmen of Lancashire began to 
pour in, On January 29 came the wonderful Exter Hall 
demonstration which by its spontaneity and enthusiasm 
took even Cobden by surprise. Referring to it Cobden 
wrote to Summer “ that meeting has had a_ powerful 
effect on our newspapers and politicians. It has closed 
the mouths of those who have been advocating the 
side of the South. Aud I write to assure you... that 
if an attempt were made by the Government in any 
way to commit us to the south, a spirit would be 
instantly aroused which would drive that Government 
from power” 

Justice Triumphs over Economics 

By the autumn of 1862, the popular sentiment 
against slavery had grown to such a pitch that in spite 
of the Cotton Famine being at its height, when the 
French Government approached the British Govern- 
ment for armed intervention in favour of the South, 
the British cabinet dare not support it. In June 1863 
came the Itoebuck debacle in the House of Commons 
and all talk of intervention on behalf of the South 
died a natural death. Foiled in their hopes of foreign 
intervention, with their foreign supplies cut off by 
the blockade established by the Northern States, the 
Confederates soon came to the end of their resistance 
and with that sounded the death-knell of the Southern 


slavery to. ‘ 
Ethics vs Economics 


The moral of the tale, however, does 
there. The abolition of Negro 
spell disaster for the South, 
perpetual cotton famine for England as was sought 
to be made out by the protoganists of slavery. And 
anybody who runs can see how true has been the 
prophesy of Cobden that “with slavery abolished and 
freedom truly established in the South, not only there 
would be a rapid increase in the growth of cotton but 
its permanent increase would be secured,’ 


not end 
slavery did not 
it did not spell a 
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“There is no geater enemy to Lancashire” 
continued Cobden, “to its capital anc its labour 
than the man who wishes the cotton agriculture 
of the Southern states to be continued under 


conditions of slave labour’ The Fundamental law that 
bad ethics can never make good economics embodied 
in Cobden’s prophetic warning holds good even to-d2y 
and the British working class would do well to ponder 
over it and to assimilate its implications, in the hour 
of its moral trial. For, to an eye, not blinded by the 
greed of immediate gain, it should be clear as day 
light that a progressively impoverished India can never 
be compatible with a prosperous Lancashire. But a 
free India, a prosperous India, an India contented and 
well ‘disposed towards Britain might still be her 
best customer in goods other than cotton and prove 
to be her only hope in the economic debacle which 
to day threatens her in common with the rest of 
the world. 
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expressed.” “Then I borrowed all the thoughts from you 
or you borrowed them from me” said Gandhiji laughing, 
“ Anyway it was a good investment, wasn’t it?” 
“None could have been better, and you will agree 
that what I have done with it entitles me to the 
autograph. ” 
Will the reader guess the name of the shilling’s worth ? 
Wish You Good Luck 


The man had been in the navy and knew Miraben’s 
father and since she was the daughter of his former 
Admiral he had a claim upon her. As she was return- 
ing from her valk one morning he followed her and 
thus described his credentials for having an autograph 
from Gandhiji: “I have been in the Navy for 21 years. 
I have served under your father, and my son-in-law 
supplies the goat’s milk for Mr. Gandhi. Would he not 
kindly give me an autograph ?” He had not appealed 
to her in vain. Gandhiji asked him to be ushered in. 


He came and narrated his autobiography, this time 
with the following additional remarks; 
“I wish you and your mission real good luck, 


Sir. I have had enough of this’ world. Served during 
the war; was thrown about from place to place — we 
were ordered to march to Salonica from Gallipoli 
with frozen feet and have passed through unspeakable 
horrors, I would sooner be in prison than serve 
during the next war. It is a dreadful business, Sir, 
I should prefer to fight for your cause. I wish you 
success in your mission.” le had photographs of 
his daughter and son-in-law who supplied the milk. 

“How many children have you?” Gandhiji asked 
him as he was preparing to go. 

“ Eight, Sir, four sons and four daughters.” 

““T have four sons,” said Gandhiji, “so I can race 
with you half way.’ And the whole house roared 
with laughter. 

I could go on with these recollections endlessly 
and indeed there are some which I must have in rext 
week, But this week I must close. The talk on 
“Voluntary Poverty” in Dr. Maude Royden’s Church,’ 
which was attended by over two thousand r iddlg 
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class-men and women, was an event deserving special 
and separate notice. That too I shall hold over for 
the next issue. I shall record, however, the meeting 
with Mr. Charlie Chaplin, just to show that even that 
world-famed comedian could think of nothing but the 
problem of the poor as the only topic worth discussing, 


A Meeting with Charlie Chaplin 


Perhaps few would believe that when Gandhiji was 
told that Mr. Charlie Chaplin would like to see him, 
he innocéntly asked who that distinguished person was. 
For several years Gandhiji’s life has been such as to 
allow him no time to see or hear or read anything that 
does not come to him in the ordinary course of work that 
he has cut out for himself. But as soon as he was 
told that Mr. Chaplin, came from the people and 
lived for the people, and that he had made millions 
laugh, he agreed to meet him at the house of Dr. 
Katial, who has placed himself and his car at our 
disposal during Gandhiji’s stay in London, Mr. Chaplin 
struck me to be a genial, unassuming gentleman and 
nothing like we find him on the film. But perbaps in 
concealing himself lies his skill, Gandhiji had not heard 
of him, but he had evidently heard of Gandhiji’s 
spinning wheel and the very first question he asked 
was why Gandhiji was against machinery. The ques- 
tion delighted Gandhiji who explained to him in detail 
unemployment of the whole 
peasant population of India made it important for him 
to restore them to their former subsidiary industry. 
“Ts it then only as regards cloth ?” “Precisely,” said 
Gandhiji. “In cloth and food every nation should be 
self-contained. We were self-contained and want to be 
that again. England with her large-scale prcduction 
has to look for a market elsewhere. We call it 
exploitation. And an exploiting England is a danger to 
the world, but if that is so, how much more so would 
be an exploiting India, if she tock to machinery and 
and produced cloth many times in excess of its require- 
ments.” 


“So the question is confined only to India?” said 
Mr. Chaplin grasping the point quickly. “But supposing 
you had in India the independence of Russia, and you 
could find other work for your unemployed and ensure 
equable distribution of wealth, you would not then 
despise machinery ? You would subscribe to shorter 
hours of work and more leisure for the worker ?’’ 


“Certainly,” said Gandhiji. The question has now 
been discussed with Gandhiji for the hundredth time, 
but I have not come across a lay foreigner who 
grasped the situation so quickly. The reason was 
perhaps his freedom from prejudice or prepossession 
and certainly his sympathy. 

This sympathy came vividly out when Sarojinidevi 
reminded him. of his visit to an English prison. “I 
can face a crowd of rich people,” he said, “ but I 
cannot face these prisoners. ‘But for the Grace of 
God, say I to myself, you would have been with them. 
One feels quite inferior to the occasion as one cannot 
do anything. What difference is there between us and 
them excepting that of the bars around them? I am 
for a radical prison reform, Crime is a disease like 
any other and it should be treated not in prisons 
but in houses of correctjon,” 
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Gentle Complaint 


[ The following is Gandhiji’s second speech at the 
Federal Structure Committee. ] 


Nominees or Representatives 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very 
great hesitation that I take part in this ‘debate on 
Head 2, and before I proceed to deal with the several 
points that are noted down here for discussion 1 should 
like, with your permission, to disburden myself of an 
oppressive feeling that has been growing on me ever 
since Monday. I have watched with the greatest 


attention the discussions that have taken place in this 
Committee. { have endeavoured to study as I have 


not done before the list of the delegates, and the first 
feeling of oppression that has been coming upon me is 
that we are not the chosen ones of the nation which 
we should be representing, but we are the chosen ones 
of the Government. I see, as I study the list and as 
I know the different parties and groups in India from 
experience, some very noticeable gaps also, and so I 
am oppressed with a sense of unreality in connection 
with our composition. 
Whither ? 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreality 
is that these proceedings seem to me to be interminable 
and to be leading us practically nowhere. If we goon 
at this rate I do not know that we shall proceed beyond 


having discussed the various points raised before this 
sub-Committee threadbare. 


I would therefore first of all, Lord chancellor, tender 
my deepest sympathies to you for the very great 
patience, and may I add the unfailing courtesy, with 
which you are handling us, and I really congratulate 
you upon the great pains that you are taking over the 
proceedings of this sub-Committee. I hope that at the 
end of your task and of our task it will be possible 
for me to tender my congratulations on having enabled 
us, or even compelled us, to show some _ tangible 
result. 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty's advisers. Having brought us 
together from over the seas, and knowing, as I take it 
thev do know, that we are all of us without. exception 
busy people, as they themselves are, and that we 
have left our respective posts of duties, having brought 
us together it is not possible for them to give usa 
lead ? Can I not through you appeal to them to let us 
know their mind? I should be delighted ard I feel.that 
that would be the proper procedure, if I may venture 
to say so in your presence—if they would bring for- 
ward concrete proposals for taking our opinion. If 
some such thing was done I have no doubt that we 
should be able to come to some conclusions, good or 
bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory; but if we simply 
resolve ourselves into a debating society, each member 
of which gives an eloquent discourse upon the points 
severally raised, I do not think that we shall be 
serving or advancing the purpose for which we have 
been brought together. 

It seems to me that it might be profitable, if it is 
open, for you to appoint a sub-committee to give you 
some points for conclusion so that our proceedings 

may be terminated in fair time. I have simply ventured 
to throw out these suggestions for your consideration, 


and for the consideration of the members. Perhaps 
you will kindly bring them to the notice of His 


Majesty’s advisers for their consideration. 


I do want them to guide us and to give us a lead, and to 
place their own cards on the table. I want them to say 
what they would do supposing that we appointed them 
as the aibiters of our destiny. If they would be good 
enough to seek our advice and opinion, then we give 
them our advice and opinion. That would be in my 


Opinion really a better thing than this state of hopeless 
uncertainty and endless delay. 


Having said that, I shall venture 
remarks upon Head 2. There I share the difficulty 
that faced Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. If I understood 
him rightly he said that he was embarrassed in that 
he was called upon to deal with several sub-heads 
when he did not know what the franchise actually 
would be. There is that difficulty that stares* me in 
the face in common with him, but,there is an additional 
difficulty that stares me in the face. I place before 
the sub-committee the mandate of the Congress, and I 
have to discuss every one of the sub-heads in terms 
of that mandate. Therefore on certain of these 
sub-heads I would have to offer suggestions or my 
opinion in terms of that mandate, and if the 
sub-committee does not know what it is sailing for 
naturally the opinion that I may offer would be of really 
no value to that sub-committee. The opinion would be 
of value only in terms of that mandate. My meaning 
will be clear when I come to examine those sub-heads. 

The States 

With reference to sub-head (i), whilst my sympathi- 
ec, broadly spe*king, are with Dr. Ambedkar, my 
reason is wholly with Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir Sultan 
Ahmed. If we were a homogeous sub-committee, 
whose members were entitled to vote and come to 
a conclusion, I should then sail a very large distance 
with Dr. Ambedkar, but such is not our position. We 
are an ill-assorted group, each member of which is 
perfectly independent, and is entitled to give his or 
her views. In that state we have vo right, in my 
humble opinion, to say to.the States what they shall 
do and what they shall not do. Those States have very 
generously come to our assistance and said that they 
would federate with us, and perhaps part with some 
of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively. In that condition, I could not but endorse 
the opinion given by Sir Sultan Abmed, which was 
perhaps emphasised by Mr. Gavin Jones, that the utmost 
that we can do is to plead with the States, and show 
them our own difficulties, but at the same time I feel 
that we have to recognise their special difficulties also. 

Therefore I can only venture a suggestion or two 
to the great Princes for their sympathetic consideration, 
and I would urge this, being a man of the people, 
from the people and endeavouring to represent the 
lowest classes of society—I would urge upon them the 
advisability of finding a place for themselves also in 
any scheme that they may evolve and present for ‘the 
acceptance of this sub-Committee. I feel, and I know, 
that they have the interests of their ryots at heart. I[ 
know that they claim jealously to guard their interests, 
but they will, if all goes well, more and more come in 
contact with popular India, if I may so call British 
India, and they will want to make common cause wi'h 
the inhabitants of that India, as the inhabi ants of that 
India would want to make common cause with the ‘Princes’ 
India, After all, there is no vital, real division between 
there two Indias. If one can divide a living body into 
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ia into two parts. It has 
and no 


two parts you may divide Ind 
lived as one country from time immemorial, 
artificial boundary can possibly divide it. The Princes, be 
it said to their credit, when they declared themselves 
frankly and courageously in favour of Federation, 
claimed also to be of the same blood with us, 
claimed to be our own kith and kin. How could they 
do otherwise? There is no difference between them and 
us except that we are common people and they are, God 
has made them, noblemen, princes. I wish them well; 
I wish them all prosperity, and I also pray that their 
prosperity and their welfare may be utilised for the 
advancement of their own dear people, their own subjects. 

Beyond this I will not go, I cannot go. I can 
only make am appeal ta them. It is open to them, as 
we know, either to come into the Federation or not 
to come into it. It is up to us to make it easy for 
them to come into the Federation. It is up to them to 
make it easy for us to welcome them with open arms. 

Without that spirit of give and take I know that 
we shall not be able to come to any definite scheme of 
federation, or, if we do, we shall ultimately quarrel 
and break up. Therefore, I would rather that we did 
not embark upon any federal scheme than that we 
Should do so without our full hearts in the thing. If 
we do so, we should do so whole-heartedly. 

Voters Qualification 

Then, with reference to the second head, I see 
that the second head has really been considered in 
connection with disqualifications: whether there should 
be any disqualifications or not. Although I claim to 
be a full-fledged democrat, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is entirely consistent with the righ's of 
the voter to have some disqualifications attaching to 
candidature as also some disqualifications which would 
unseat a member. What they should be Ido not 
wish to go into at the present moment; I simply say 


that I would endorse whole-heartedly the idea and the 
principle of disqualification. 


The words “moral turpitude” do not frighten me; 
On the contarary I think they are good words. Of 
course any words that we may chose with the greatest 
deliberation will still cause difficulty; but what are 
judges for if they are not there to surmount those 
difficulties ? In case of difficulty, judges will come to 
our assistance and will say what comes under the 
term “moral turpitude” and what does not; and if, 
perchance, a person like myself, offering civil resistance, 
was considered guilty of “moral turpitude,” I will take 
that. I do not micd being disqualified. Some people 
might have to suffer hardship also, but on that account 
I am not disposed to say that there shall be no 
disqualifications whatsoever, and that if there were any 
it would be an encroachment upon the right of the voter, 
If we are to have some test or some age limit, I think 
we sbould have some character limit as well, 

Direct and Indirect Elections 

Then the third point is as to indirect and direct 
election. I wish Lord Peel were here to find me in 
substantial agreement with him so far as the principle 
of indirect election is concerned. I do not know, I am 
talking simply as a layman, but the words “indirect 
election” do not frighten me. I do not know if they 
have any technical meaning; if they have I am wholly 
unaware of it. I am personally going to say what I 
mean, If that is also called “indirect electicn’’ I would 
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certainly go round and plead for it, and probably get 
a large body of public opinion in favour of that method 


of election, if that is also called “indirect election.” 
So that the expession “‘indirect election” does not 
frighten me. I am talking of this as indirect election 


if it is indirect election, because I am wedded to adult 
suffrage. Somehow or other, Congressmen swear by it. 
Adult suffrage is necessary for more reasons than one, 
and one of the decisive reasons to me is that it enables 
me to satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of 
the Mussalmans, but also cf the so-called untouchables, 
of Christians, of Jabourers and all kinds of classes. 

I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who 
has got wealth should have the vote but that a man 
who has got character but no wealth or literacy should 
have no vote, or that a man who works honestly by 
the sweat of his brow day in and day out should not 
have the vote for the crime of being a pocr man. It 
is an unbearable thing, and having lived and mixed 
with the poorest of the villagers, and having prided 
myself on being considered an untouchable, I know 
that some ot the finest specimens of humanity are to 
be found amongst these poorer people, anongst the 
very untouchables themselves. I would far rather 
forego the right of voting myself than that this 
untoucbable brother should not have the vote. 

Voters’ Lists 

Iam not enamoured of the doctrine of literacy, 
that a voter must at least have a knowledge of the 
three Ks. I want for my people a knowledge of the 
three Rs, but I know also that if I have to wait 
until they have got a knowledge of the three Its before 
they can be qua'ified for voting I shall have to wait 
until the Greek WKalends, and I am not prepared to wait 
all that time. I know millions of these men are quite 
capable of voting, but if we are going to give them 
all the vote it will become very difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to bring them all on the voters’ 
list and have manageable constituencies. 

I do share Lord Peel’s fear that if we have 
unwieldy constituencies it is not possible for the 
candidate to come in personal touch with all this 
multitude of people or to keep touch with them from 
time to time and to take their opmion and so on. 
A'though I have never aspired to legislative honours 
I have had something to do with these electorates and 
I know how difficult it has been. I also know the 
experiences of those who have been members of these 
legislative bodies. 

We in the Congress, therefore, have evolved a scheme, 
and though the Government of the day have accused us 
of insolently set'ing up a parallel Government, I would 
like to subscribe to that charge in my own fashion. 
Though we have not set up apy parallel Government, 
we certainly aspire some day of other to displace the 
existing Government and in due course, in the course 
of evolution, to take charge also of that Government. 

Having been for the Jast fourteen years a draitsman 
of the Indian National Congress, and having been for 
neatly twenty years draftsman for a similar body in 
South Africa, you will allow me to share my experi- 
ence with you, In the Congress constitution we have 
practically adult suffrage. We impose a nominal fee 
of 4 annas a year, I would not mind imposing that fee 
even now; I again share Lord Peel’s fear that in our 
poor coun'ry we run the risk cf having to.spend a lot 
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a money merely upon managing our elections. I would 
avoid that, and therefore I would even collect this money. 
I am open to conviction that even 4 annas would be 
@ grave bulMden, in which case I would waive it; but in 
any case in the Congress organisation we have that. 

We have also another distinguishing feature. So 
far as I know the working of voting systems, the 
registration officer has to put on the voters’ list all 
those who, he considers, are entitled to the vote, and 
hence whether a man wishes to vote or not, whether 
he wants his name to come on the list or not, he 
finds his name there. On one fine morning I found 
my name on the voters’ list in Durban in Natal. I had 
no intention of affecting the legislative position there 
and I never cared to place my name on_ the roll of 
voters, but when some candidate wanted my vote for 
himself he drew my attention to the fact that I was 
On the voters’ list; and since then I have known that 
that is how voters’ lists are prepared. 

We have this alternative, that he who wants to 
vote can have the vote. It is, therefore, open to those 
who want to vote to do so, and subject to the condition 
tegarding age and any other condition which may be 
applicable to all, it will be open to many millions to 
have their names without distinction of sex on the 
voters’ list. I think a scheme of that character would 
keep the voters’ list in a manegeable compass. 

Legislative Organisation 

Even so we would have millions, and semething is 
needed to link the village with the Central legislature. 
We have something analogous to the Central legislature 
in the Indian Congress Committee. We have also 
provincial badies analogou; to the provincial legislatures, 
and we have also our own tin—pot legisla ion and we 
have also our administration. We have g-t our own 
Executive. It is perfectly true we have uo _ bayonets 
to back it, but we have something iofluitely superior 
to back our decisions and to get our people to conform 
to these decisions, and we have -hitherto not found 
insurmountable difficulties. I do not, say that we have 
been able always to exact obedience fully in all 
circumstances, but we have been able to scrape through 
all these 47 years and year after year this 
has grown from height to height. 

Let me tell you that our provincial councils 
got full authority to frame bye-laws in order to govern 
their elections. The corner. stone, namely the 
qualifications for voters, they cannot change at all, but 
a!l other things thoy can have in their own way. 

Therefore I will take only one province where this 
thing is done. Then the villages elect their own liitle 
committees. These committees elect the taluka committees 
(taluka is a sub district) and these taluka commiitees 
again elect the district council, and the district councils 
elect provincial councils. The provincial councils send 
their members to the Cential legislature, if I may so 
dub this All-India Congress Committee. That is how 
we have been able to do it. Whether in this scheme 
we may do this or some other such thing, I do not 
mind, but I have certainly visualised that we have 
700,000 villages. I believe that the 700,000 includes 
Princes’ India also. I speak subject to correction, and 
I will humbly say that we have 500,000 or a little 
‘more in popular India. We wou'd have these 500,000 
units. Each unit will elect its own representative, and 
these representatives will be the electorate that would 


have 


Congress . 


elect, if you will, representatives to the Central or the 
Federal Legislature. I have simply given you an 
outline of the scheme, It can be filled in if it 
commends itself to your attention. If we are going to 
have adult suffrage I am afraid that we shall have to 
fall back upon a scheme somewhat after the style that 
I have Suggested to you. Wherever it has been working 
I can only give you my evidence that it has worked 
with excellent results, and there bas been no difficulty 
in establishing contact through these respective represent- 
atives with the humblest villager. The machinery has 
worked smoothly, and, where people have worked it 
honesty, it has worked expeditiously, and certainly 
Without any expense worth naming. Under this 
scheme I cannot conceive the possibility of a candidate 
having to spend Rs. 60,000 over an election, or even 
one lakh. I know of some cases im which the expenses 


have runto one lakh of rupees, in my opinion, an atrocious 
figure for the poorest country in the world. 


Bi-cameral Legislature 

Whilst I am upon this, I would like to give you my 
Opinion, for what it may be worth, in connection with bi- 
cameral legislatures, I find myself, if it would not offend 
your susceptibilities, in Mr. Joshi’s company. Iam certainly 
not enamoured or I do not swear by two legislatures. 
I have no fear of a popular legislature running away 
with itself and hastily passing some Jaws of which 
afterwards it will have to repent. I would not like to 
give a bad name to and then hang the -popular 
legislature. I think that a popular legislature can take 
care of itself, and, since I am now thinking of the 
poorest country in the world, the less expenses we have 
to bear the better itis for us. I do not for one moment 
endorse the idea that unless we have an Upper Chamber 
to exercise some control over the popular chamber the 
popular chamber will ruin the country. I have no such 
fear, but I can visualise a state of affairs when there 
can be a battle royal between the popular chamber and 
the Upper Chamber. Any way, whilst I would not 
take up a decisive attitude in connection with it, 
personally I am firmly of opinion that we can do with 
cne Chamber only and that we can do with it to great 
advantage. We will certainly save a great deal of 
expense if we can bring ourselves to beiieve that we 
shall do with one Chamber. I find myself in agreement 
wholeheartedly with Lord Peel that we need not worry 
ourselves ab sut precedents. We shall set a new precedent 
ourselves, After all we are a continent. There is no 
such thing as absolute similarity between any two 
human living institutions. We have our own peculiar 
circumstances, and we have our idiosyncrasies. I do 
feel that we shall have in many ways to strike out a 
new path far ourselves irrespective of precedents. 
Therefore I feel that we would not go wrong if we 
tried the method of having one Chamber only. Make it 
as perfect as human ingenuity can by all means, but be 
satisfied with only one chamber, Holding these views, I 
do not need to say more about sub-heads (iii) and (iv). 

Special Interests 

I come to subhead (v), representation by special 
constituencies of special interests. I here speak for the 
Congress The Congress has reconciled ‘itself to special treat- 
ment of the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh tangle. There are sound 
historical reasons for it, but the Congress will not 
extend that doctrine in any shape or form. I listened 
to the list of special iaterests. So far as the un- 
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ttouchables are concerned, I have not yet quite Peri: 

Xr. Ambedkar has to say, but of course the 
nk will shdre the onus with Dr. Ambedkar of 
representing the interests of the untouchables. The 
interests of the untouchables are as dear to the Congress 
as the interests of any other body or of any other 
individual throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Therefore I would most strongly resist any further 
special representation. Under adult suffrage, certainly 
labour units, and so on, do not require any special 
tepresentation; landlurds most decidedly no, and I will 


give you my reason. There is no desire on the part 
of the Congress, and there is no desire on the part of 
these dumb paupers, to dispossess landlords of their 
possessions, but they would have landlords to act as 
trustees for their tenants. [I think that it skhoald be a 
matter of pride for the landlord’s to feel that their ryots, 
these millions of villagers, would prefer them as their 
candidates and as their representatives tham others coming 
from other parts or some one from among themselves. 

Therefore what will happen is that the landlords will 
have to make common cause with the ryots, and what 
can be nobler, what can be better, than they should 
do so? But if the landlords insisted on special treat- 
ment and special representation in either Chamber, if 
there are two Chambers, or in the one popular Cham- 
ber, I any afraid that, they would be really throwing 
the apple of discord into our midst, aod TF am hoping 
that no such claim will be put forward on behalf of 
the landlords or any such interest. 

The Europeans 

Them IT come to my friends the Europezns, whom 
naturally Mir. Gavin Jones claims to represents, 
but I would suggest to him humbly that hitherto they 
have been the privileged class, they have received the 
protectiom that this foreign Government could give, 


and they have received it liberally. If they would 
now make common cause with the masses of India 


they would not be afraid, as Mr. Gavin Jones said he 


was afraid, and he read from some document. I have - 


not read it. Tt may be: that some [adians also may 
say, “Oh, yes, if Europeans, Englishmen, want to be 
elected: by us we are not going to elect them,” but I 
would undertake to take Mr. Gavin Jones throughout 


the length and breadth of India and show to him 
that he will be preferred to an Indian if he will make 
common cause with us. Take Charlie Andrews. I assure 


you that he will be elected a delegate in any constitmency 
in India without the slightest difficulty, Ask him 


whether he has not been received throughout the 
length and breadth of India with open arms. 2 could 
multiply those instances, I have appealed to the Euro- 
peans to try once in a while to live on the good 
will of the people and not seek to have their 
interests Specially safeguarded or protected. 


If I might venture a Suggestion, that would be the 
wrong way to go about the business. If they will 


again live in India as one of us, that is how IT would 
want them to live, I would beseech them to live. In 
any case, I do feel that in any scheme that the Congress 
can be party to there is no room for the protection of 
special interests. The special interests are automatically 
protected when you have got adult suffrage, 

So far as the Christiars are concerned, if I may 
cite the testimony of one who is no longer with us, I 
know that he said, “We want no special frotection”’, and 
I have letters from Christian organisations saying that they. 
wanted no special protection, that the special protection 
that they would get would be by right of bumble service, 


The Upper House 

Then are any special qualifications to be laid down 
for eligibility for membership of the Upper House ? 
As you know my opinion about the Upper Huse, I do 
not need to give any opinion about that. 

The Oath of Allegiance 

Now I come to a very delicate poin’-that is, the 
Oath of Allegiance. I would not be able to give avy 
Opinion just now, because I want to know what is it 
to be? If it is to be complete freedom, if it is to be 
complete independence for India, the Oath of Allegiance 
naturally will be of one character. If it is to be a 
subject India, then I have no place there. Therefore 
it is not possible for me to-day to give any opiniom 
upon the question of the Oath of Allegiance. 

Nominations 

Then the last question: what provision, if any;. 
shall be made in each Chamber for nominated 
members? Well, in the scheme that the Congressmen 
have adumbrated there is no room for nominated 
members. I can understand experts coming, or men 
whose advice might be sought. They would give their 
advice and they would retire. I cannot see the slightest 
justification for clothing them with votes. Votes are 
given only by popular representatives if we want to 
have a democratic institution undiluted. Theretore I 
cannot possibly endorse a scheme where there are 
nominated members, but that brings me back to sub- 
head (v). Supposing I had that in mind, because we 
have that in the Congress also we want women to be 
elected, we want Europeans to be elected, we certainly 


want untouchables to be elected, we want Christians 
to be elected, and I know well enough that these are 


very large minorities, but still, these are minorities; 
and supposing that constituencies so misbebave them- 


selves as not to elect women or Europeans or untou- 
chables or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for 


no reasonable justification whatsoever, I would have 
then a clause in the constitution which would enable 
this elected legislature to elect those or nominate them, 
but I think it would bean election to elect those who 
should have been elected but have not been elected. 
Perhaps i have not been able to express my meaning 
elearly, so I will give you an illustration. We have 
in ene Provincial Congress Council exactly a rule of 
this character, that we have thrown the burden upon 
the constituencies of electing so many women, so 
many Mussulmans, so many untouchables to the 


council, and if they fail to do so the election is then 
conducted by this elected body, not from among 


themselves, but they then, from women who might 
have been candidates or untouchables who might 
have been candidates or Mussulmans who might have 
been candidates, from them they will make their election 
and complete the quota. That is what we do. Ff 
would not mind, on the contrary, I would welcome, 
some such saving clause in order that constituencies 
may not misbehave themselves, but in the first instance 
I would trust the constituencies to elec: all classes of 
people and not become clannish or be caste -ridden. 
The Congress mentality, I may assure you, is wholly 
and absolutely against caste and against the coctrine 


of superiority and inferiority. Congress js cultivating a 
spirit of absolute equality. 


I am sorry for having taken so much of your time, 


but I am thankful to you for having given me this 
indulgence, Lord Sankey. 
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Clearing some Points 


[ We give below the discussion that followed the 
second speech of Gandhiji at the Federal Strutcure 


Committee the text of which speech appears elsewhere 
in this issue, ] 


Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed: I have a question I want 
to put to Mr. Gandhi, if you will permit me to do so, 
He suggested that if the requisite number of people 
for any particular community were not elected, then he 


would have the power of election given to some other 
body. 


Gandhiji; No, it is 
who will elect. 


those people who are elected 


Mr. Iyenger: Co-option, 


Gandhiji; Call it co-option. As a layman, you 
would not expect me to use accurate language, please. 


Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed: But does that not imply 
that there will be reservations of seats for communities ? 


Gandhiji; It need not. As I say, there can be 
a clause of that kind, without specifying the number, 
but I do not mind even the numbers being specified, 
And you will please remember that that did not refer 
to the Mussalmans at all. 


Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed: No, I am not talking about 
Mussalmans at ull; I am talking about those four classes 
whom you mentioned: commerce, labour, landlords and 
s0 on, It is nothing to do with Mussalmans at all; 
they do not come into it. 


Mrs. Subbarayan: You referred to the position of 
women. Suppose the Central Legislature does not 
have any women on it, then you will have a clause to 
allow that legislature to co-opt women? 


Gandhiji; I would boycott that legislature. <A 
iegislature that will not elect a proper share of women 
will be boycotted by me, and I speak for the Congress 
also, There would certainly be full protection. IIow 
it can be brought about is incredibily simple; but I 
would be no party to a setting up of special 
constituencies. 


Mrs. Subbarayan: Not special 
supposing women do not come 
then you will allow the 
some woinen. 


Gandhiji: Then they have got to enjoy’ the 
honour of being elected by the elected legislators 
before they can conduct their proceedings. 


constituencies, but 
in by general election, 
Central Legislature te elect 


Sir. Akbar Hydari: May I ask one question. With 
regard to the 500,000 villages or electorates, would they 
elect first to the Provincial Council and then the 
Provincial Councils elect to the Iederal Legislatures, 
or would you have separate electorates for the Provincial 
Councils and the Federal Legislatures ? 


Gandhiji: May I suggest, Sir, in the first instance, 
in answer to Sir Akbar Hydari, that if you accept the 
general outline of the scheme that I have adumbrated, 


all these things can really be settled without the 
slightest difficulty; but the special question that Sir 
Akbar has asked I will answer by saying that 


the villages will be electing candidates to no legislature 
in the scheme that I was trying to propound, but that 
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they will elect the electors, the voters: that the villagers 
will elect one man, and say “ you will exercise the 
vote for us.” He will become their agent for the 
election either to the Provincial Legislatures or to the 
Central Legislature. 


Sir Akbar Hydari: Then that man would have a 
dual capacity, either to elect a man to the Provincial 
Council or to the Central Legislature ? 

Gandhiji; He can have that, but today, to’ be 
relevant, I was talking simply of the election to the 
Central Legislature. I would certainly apply the same 
scheme to the Provincial Legislature. 


Sir Akbar Hydari: Would ‘you rule out any idea 
of the Provincial Legislature so elected electing to the 
Federal Legislature ? 


Gandhiji: I do not rule it out but that does not 
commend itself to me. If that is the special meaning 
of “indirect election,” I rule it out. Therefore I use 
the term “ indirect election’? vaguely. If it has any 
such technical meaning, I do not know. 


H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda: That is the line 
on which we are working. 
Gandhiji: I know Your Highness’ scheme. 


H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda: The object being 
that each individual, irrespective of class or creed, 
should be able to vote. 


Gandhiji; Yes, I kno . 
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The Congress Rejoinder 


The concluding instalment of the Congress Rejoinder is being released today for publication. It 
relates to the Madras Presidency. The Frontier Province alone thus remains to be dealt with, It was 
my hope to include it in the present instalment. Difficulties due to strict censorship, however, and 
the situation now prevailing in that province have made it impossible to secure fuller and fresh 
accounts of the relevant incidents for the purpose of a proper Rejoinder. But Syt. Devadas Gandhi's 
recent articles in the Young India, based on information received by him personally on the oceasion 
of his visit to the Province, have placed before the public sufficient data for forming general 
conclusions. With the publication of this Rejoinder, the Congress leaves it to the public to judge how 
far the replies given by Government are satisfactory and convincing. 


Vallabhbhai Patel 


President, Indian National Congress 


Madras 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
I, Press Communiaqwe published 13th 1, The following is the text of the circular referred to which 
July and officers circularised categorically was issued by the Commissioner of Excise, Madras:— 
stating peaceful picketing liquor shops does “The agreement in respect of peaceful picketing of liquor 
not include picketing abkari sales, shops does not include the picketing of abkari sales and Collec- 


tors are requested to take all steps that may be necessary to 

see that the forthceming sales are not interfered with by 

picketers or others and that no obstruction is offered to 

intending bidders.” 

On seeing references to the circular in the newspapers and on 
@ representation made by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Madras 
Government examined the question and directed the Commissioner 
to modify his orders to the following effect:— 

“The Government consider that Clause 7 of the Pact has 
no bearing op the picketing of liquor shop sales. It merely 
lays down that picketing of consumption of liquor may be 
resorted to, provided peaceful and lawful methods are used. 
Picketing is in no case illegal in itself and consequently is 
not illegal if resorted to at toddy sales, If illegal or improper 
methods are used or obstruction or disorder ensue, or are 
likely to result, it can be dealt with or prevented as_ the 
ordinary law provides. ” 

Rejowmder—1. Though, as a result of protests made, the Government of Madras notified on Ist August 
the legality of picketing of auction sales of toddy licenses, an order was issued under Sec, 144 at Conjeevaram 
on the evening of 13th August prohibiting the picketing of auction sales on the next day, so that there was 
no time to make any representations. The authorities knew that the picketing was intended to be done by 
responsible citizens as could be seen from the status of the persons on whom they served the prohibitory 
order, The magistrate did not even state in the order that he entertained any apprehension of a breach of 
the peace. As a matter of fact, there was no attempt to prohibit the picketing of toddy or arrack shops, 
but only the auction sales in the taluk office were protected by the prohibitory order. The magistrate as 
well as the government were aware that careful and clear instructions had been issued and were being 
scrupulously followed to avoid any obstruction or annoyance, The order was issued merely to help the 
revenue by keeping out lawful persuasion and was not intended to meet any special situation in respect of 
the King’s peace. 

The members of the Bar, Congress officials and other responsible men were ordered out of the 
Tanjore Taluk office compound on 6th August when they were there at the time of the auction sales- The 
compound is the extensive grounds outside the Taluk office where the sale was held. They asked for a 
written order of prohibition, but the Inspector of Police threatened physical force and kept them out. 

Similarly, Congress officials were kept outside the Kumbakonam Taluk office compound at the time of 
the auction sales. A batch of volunteers who were under Congress instructions picketing outside the 
compound were also immediately arrested on the pretext of “nuisance” and kept in confinement until the 
sale was over. 


The same thing was done on 8th August and following days during auction sales in Shiyali Taluk 
office (Tanjore Dt, ), 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


2 Section 144 applied against members 
of the Tanjore Bar picketing liquor shop 


sales. 


Ser ee) 
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Reply of Local Government 


2. The allegation is entirely without foundation. No order 
under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, has been passed in 
Tanjore either against the members of the Bar or against the 
public generally. 


Rejoinder—2. Section 144 was applied against Sjts C. R, Parthasaradhi Iyengar, Varadachari and several 


other members of the Bar at Chittoor prohibiting 


them from picketing at Abkari shops for a period of one 


month from 12th July 1931. The reference to Tanjore in the charge sheet was due to an inadvertent mistake. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


3. Peaceful picketing of toddy shops 
at ‘Tirukattupalli by volunteers, standing 
at a distance of 65 yards from shops which 
had been going on for the last 50 days, 
has been prohibited by Police—insisting 
on volunteers standing at a distance of 


100 yards. Picketing thus made futile as 
shops are not within sight from that 
distance. 


Reply of Local Government 


3. This restriction appears to have been imposed by the 
District Superintendent of Police following a good deal of local 
excitement at a shop in Tanjore town, where large crewds had 
gathered and was extended to other shops including that at Tiru. 
karuhavur. On finding that there was a tendency on the part 
of the police to enforce this restriction generally and without 
reference to the circumstances of individual shops, the District 
Magistrate intervened and picketers are now allowed to approach 
within 40 or 50 yards. This particular restriction has not been 
enforced at Tirwkattupallt. The District Superintendent of Police, 
Tanjore, who has just been camping at this place and has visited — 
the shop twice, found that the picketers were standing at a 
distance of about 35 to 40 yards from the shop, They have been 
doing this for some time, ever since things became quieter in 
that locality, although it is true that previously they were kept 
further off, the renter having made strenuous representations to 
the District Superintendent of Police that picketers were allowed 
to come too near the shop entrance. 


Rejoinder—3, In the answer of the Madras Government already published, itis admitted that the Police 
officers in Tanjore District overstepped instructions and for some time enforced an arbitrary rule of 100 


yards without reference to the circumstances of individual shops. 


The Tanjore District Magistrate wrote to 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar on the 24th July that the rule of 100 yards was not going to be thereafter enforced. 
But, inspite of this, so late as 25th August, 1931, the Tahsildar of Arantangi in that district, insisted on 


the volunteers 


picketing the toddy shop in that 


town to remain at 100 yards distance. It may te noted 


that Tahsildars are not in active charge of magisterial work, but are only revenue officers. 


At other places also either 


with or without 


District Magistrate’s instructions, Government officials 


seek to lay down restrictions as to the distance beyond which picketers should stand, District officers do 


not make their instructions public. 
tion with Congress officials. 


prohibitory orders or arbitrary police interference. 
it impossible for the volunteers 
effectively from accosting or 


picketing renders 
passersby. They are disabled 


It is only latterly in a few cases that attempts are made at real consulta. 
But generally restrictions in this regard are laid down under implied threats of 


regard to distance and regulation of 
from ordinary citizens and 
the Drink shop 


This interference in 
to distinguish customers 
addressing the visitors of 


individually, which is the essence of picketing. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
4, (i) Prosecution of peaceful picketers 
on faked charges, and (ii) physical inter. 
ference with picketing. 


Reply of Local Government 


4. (i) It is difficult to deal with a general allegation of this 
nature unsupported by specific instances. As regards the prose. 
cution of picketers on faked charges, if this refers to the Police, 
the Madras Government can only say that no such instances have 
come to their notice and that they strongly-repudiate the allegation. 
There have been ont or two cases in which complaints made by 
renters were found to be false, upon which proceedings were 
promptly dropped by the local authorities, 

(ii) Here again the allegation is vague and general in terms, 
and is presumably against the Police. The only definite instance 
of the use of force on the part of the Police that has come to 
the notice of the Government was the light use of canes in 
the Coimbatore district to move on large crowds that had collect. 
e@ where the number of picketers was excessive. That no 
unnecessary physical violence was used seems clear from the fact 
that no complaint was made to the. District Magistrate, 
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Reply of Local Government 


In so far as the allegation is general, it is false. The Madras 
Government are satisfied that the Police have not “ physically 
interfered with picketing. ” 


As regards physical interference by private persons, there have 
been instances of assault upon, and the throwing of stones af, 
picketers, usually by rowdies and sometimes by would-be drinkers 


or customers. 


Rejoinder—4. (a) The Police of Tuticorin raised disingenuous objections to the putting up of a bright 
light by the volunteers during the dark hours at the time of picketing. They gave different reasons on different 
occasions. Finally, the Taluk Congress Secretary is prosecuted under a security section. If he had 
committed any acts rendering him liable under the law, he could have been prosecuted for the specific acts. 
To bring a security case against a Congress Secretary without charging him with specific offences under the 
ordinary Criminal Law is a breach of the Truce. 

(b) A crop of nuisance cases against the citizens of Koilpotti was the result of their support to the 
picketing in their town. 

(c) At Kazhugumalai, some volunteers who were returning after picketing and gving along the road 
were arrested at the instance of the Divisional Officer of Koilpatti and taken into custody by the police, 
The Taluk Congress President at Koilpatti heard this and proceeded to the spot and offered bail, While 
the police inspector was seeming to listen to the representations in this behalf, the volunteers 
were taken to an Honorary Magistrate and sentenced on a Sunday (31 5 1931) to seven 
days imprisonment even though the accused persons wanted time for defence and examination of 
witnesses. Applications for copies of judgments and records were treated in a dilatory manner until the 
seven days imprisonment was gone through. This procedure on a Town Nuisance charge can only be deemed 
as an act of frightfulness. This matter was represented to the Government of Madras on 22nd July, Nothing 
has yet transpired. 


(d) Prosecutions and proceedings have been instituted in Salem, Chittor and other districts under secu- 
rity sections intended to suppress peaceful and legitimate activities on the part of castes and village communities 
to secure total abstinence. These amount in effect to interference with caste and village autonomy in 
social matters by subjecting people to the harassment of prosecutions. Village communities still function as 
such to a large extent in Southern India and interference with them is calculated to retard national’ recon- 
struction. The interference obstructs the work of the Congress in regard to the drink evil. 


(e) At Tiruttani four picketers were arrested and prosecuted by the police on 2-6-31 and the case 
went on for some time and section 144 was also applied against picketing. It was only after the in‘erference 
of Mahatma Gandhi that the case and the prohibitory order were withdrawn on 29-6-3I, 


(f) At Chirala four picketers were arrested and prosecuted by the Police and were awarded 
each one month imprisonment. They were taken to Rajahmundry Central Jail and were released on 
bail after four days. Another case of burning foreign cloth with acid was launched against two volunteers 
who were arrested by the Police and released on bail. It was after Messrs. Prakasam and Seetharama Sastry 
interviewed the District Magistrate, that in the first case the punishment was reduced to the actual period of 


their having undergone the imprisonment i. e. four days, and the second case was withdrawn. 


(g) At Dharmavaram, cases of nuisance were launched against some volunteers by the Police and 
proceedings under Section 107 Cr. P- C. were taken against four volunteers. It was when the president 
District Congress Committee interviewed the District Magistrate, that the cases were all withdrawn —! 


(4) At Kalahasti a picketer named P. Subbaramadas was arrested for no fault of his and prosecuted 


under a nuisance case and fined Rs. 20. 


/ 


(i) The peaceful picketing of a toddy shop at Savkaranapinar Kovyil ( Tinnevelly District ) continued 


from 20th March 1931 to 15th May 1931 when the shop had to be closed for want of purchasers 


Some 


volunteers were arrested on false charges in the course of this campaign but the cases resulted in a discharge 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


5. Assault on volunteers and seizure 
of their moveables at Koilpati; picketers 
ordered not to hold umbrellas or flags and 


public warned against supplying them 
with water. 


Réply of Local Government 

5. Information is awaited in regard to this item. 

[Since the above reply was given, the following communica. 
tion has been received from Government.]. 

Early in May the picketing of liquor shops in Koilpatty became 
objectionable and certain picketers were charged by the police 
under sections 147, 341 and 323, Indian Penal Code. Mr. C 
Rajagopalachari has already made a representation to “ae 
Government in this connection and the following is an extract of 
the relevant portion of the Government’s reply; 
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Reply of Local Government 


“As regards Tinnevelly, to which you make particular reference, 
and also at Koilpatti, the Government are satisfied that the local 
authorities have acted in accordance with the law. They are not 
prepared to interfere in judicial proceedings and withdraw the case 
against the Koilpatti volunteers as you suggest. If the accused 
are guiltless they should have no difficulty in establishing their 
innocence in Court. At the same time they concede that prima 
facie it seems scarcely necessary for the police to have taken 
possession of the volunteer’s private effects such as umbrellas, 
tiffin carriers; etc. And they have issued instructions to the 
District Magistrate to return such articles if they are not “material 
objects’”’ in the case now pending.” 

It is untrue that the picketers were assaulted and ordered not 
to hold umbrellas or flags, or that the public were warned not to 
supply them with water. It is true that the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police ordered the seizure of their tents and movables; 
he did so with a view to showing the Court, In connection 
with the prosecutions under sections 147, 341 and 323, Indian 
Penal Code, that the picketers had formed a sort of encampment 
as the head quarters of their operations against the liquor shop. 
As this Government conceded to Mr. Rajagopalachari, prima 
facie it seems scarcely necessary to have taken possession of 
private effects such as umbrellas and tiffin carriers etc. But they 
have no doubt that the Deputy Superintendent acted in good 
faith in doing so. 

The Madras Government’s conclusion is that the facts have 
been grossly misrepresented. It should be noted that the 
case under Sections 147, 341 and 323 Indian Penal Code, is 
Sub judice. . 


Rejoinder—5, Representation was made to H. E, the Governor of Madras on 29th May about the 
high-handed. methods adopted by the police officers towards peaceful picketers at Koilpatti. The District 
Magistrate had refused to enquire into the conduct of the officials concerned on the ground that there was a 
pending case against the volunteers. If an enquiry had been held, there would have been no difficulty in 
proving the truth of the allegations made. The pending counter-case for Penal Code offences alleged against. 
the volunteers could not have stood in the way of an official enquiry into the conduct of -the police. The 
Government of Madras have without giving any oppotunity to Congressmen to prove their allegations 
concluded that “they ase satisfied that the local authorities have acted in accordance with the law” and have 
reported to the Government of India that the facts have been grossly misrepresented. It can only be said in 
reply that this conclusion is erroneous. The Madras Government concedes that umbrellas, tiffin-carriers, 
canvas-sbades, etc., were seized by the police and they admit that this was wrong. But they maintain that 
the picketers were not assaulted or ordered not. to hold umbrellas or flags. The admited facts point clearly 
to a raid and a demonstration of force. The Madras Government suggest that moveables were seized to 
secure evidence for the counter-case. If the seizure was wrong, it cannot be justified on such a ground. The 
plea is an obvious afterthought. The prosecution of the volunteers was a mere counter-blast to the high- 
handed action and intended to prevent future picketing activities. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 


6. Restriction of number of picketers. 6. The number of picketers has been restricted in the following 
places and in the circumstances noted below:— 

(i) Ellore (West Godavari district)—In Ellore where the 
picketing ot foreign cloth shops became aggressive and _ there 
were one or two “incidents” in which volunteers were roughly 
handled by shopkeepers, the District Magistrate informed the local 
Congress leaders that, in congested conditions of the Ellore ‘bazar, 
there was no room for more than one or two volunteers at one. 
shop and any greater number would be regarded as definitely 
obstructive or intimidating, 


(ii) Koilpatti (Tinnevelly district)—Picketing of liquor shops 
in Koilpatti took a serious turn on 12th May 1931, resulting in 
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Reply of Local Government 

the prosecution of the volunteers under sections 147, 341 and 
323, I. P-C. Since this the volunteers have been restricted to 
five in number at this place. 

(iii) Coimbator.:—When picketing tended to become aggressive 
in the district in June last the District Magistrate issued certain 
restrictions in consultation with the local Congress leaders. The 
number of picketers is ordinarily limited to six at each shop. 


(iv) Dhyrmavaram;—ln this place the restriction by the 
District Superintendent of Police after inspection and investiga- 
tion as to the number of picketers is scrupulously followed, 


(v) Vizianagaram (Vizagapatam district):—In this place ‘the 
District Magistrate found the picketers creating a disturbance, 
stationing themselves so close to the doors of the shops as to 
make entrance physically difficult and actually parading the streets 
and directing pedestrians as to which way they should go. The 
matter was discussed with the President of the District Congress 
Committee who agreed to reduce the number of picketers at each 
shop and to post them at a suitable distance. Generally speaking 
these restrictions have been imposed with the acquiescence of 
local Congress leaders and only after picketing had shown a 
tendency to become aggressive or intimidatory 


Rejoinder—6. Before referring to the individual cases referred to in Government’s reply the general 
position in regard to this point may be stated. 

The number of volunteers and the places at which they should stand must depend in each case on 
the situation, spread of ground, number of doorways and approaches, alignment of streets, number and quality 
of customers and other such circumstances. The provincial and local Congress Committees are themselves 
enforcing limitations in these respects so that there may be no room whatever for any suggestion of 
obstruction or cause of disturbance. But while the Provincial Government has abstained from laying down 
any express rule as to number or distance, the police officials with or without instructions from the District 
Magistrate are putting arbitrary restrictions in these respects. It would be no less arbitrary to lay down a 
rule of this kind for a whole district than it would be for a province. 

‘Wherever picketing operations are found to be effective in reducing consumption, the renters set up 
an agitation for reducing the number of volunteers or keeping them off at a greater distance in the hope of 
securing passages and approaches free from their attentions. The demands of local officials in this respect 
are really the outcome of this interested agitation and are not conceived out of fear of disturbance or 
obstruction. 


Executive regulations arbitrarily issued to limit the number or distance or otherwise to interfere in 
the regulation of the picketing so as to render it difficult or impossible is against the terms of the Settlement, 
so long as there is no obstruction or intimidation or disturbance of the peace. If it is felt necessary to 
allow precautionary restrictions to be imposed by local magistrates, it is claimed that this should be done 
only in consultation with the local Congress workers, and where agreement is not possible, with the assistance 
of one or two impartial leading citizens of the place. This will ensure confidence that the restrictions are 
in the interest of peace and order and not to protect the renters’ business or the revenue interest. Nor will 
this procedure interfere with normal administration, 


(i) Ellore (West Godavary District )—The authorities were hostile to picketing. Encouraged by their 
hostile attitude a few of the foreign cloth shop keepers in Ellore were occasionally indulging in acts of 
violence and vulgar abuse towards the picketers, several of whom were ladies of leading families of the town 
The picketers remained absolutely peaceful and never retaliated. It is not true to say that the picketing on 
aggressive. Had the police or the Magistracy tried to b2 just and given protection to picketers the sho 
keepers would not have behaved as they did. It was their consciousness that the officials would be on ee 
ce eo they might do even to the most respected ladies that encouraged them to be aggressive and 


The District Magistrate sent for some of the leading Congressmen, 
threatened to issue 144 and to stop picketing, and restricted the number 
the shops, 


found fault with picketing, 
of picketing to be stationed near 


@ I€ is not explained what is meant by “serious turn,” The facts as reported to the Congress are 
that picketing at Koilpatti was carried on most peacefully. In view of the preliminary propaganda against 
drink the picketing proved most successful, This exasperated the toddy shop vendor whose efforts to create 
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a disturbance completely failed. He then complained to the police. But the neighbouring arrack shop 
vendor, whose shop was also being picketed, informed the police that picketing at both the shops was going 
on very peacefully. The police, however, assaulted the volunteers, raided their tent and seized all their 
moveables. The volunteers were picketing ata distance of 60 feet from the liquor shops in batches of 
9 or 10, 


(iii) The picketing was in no sense aggressive, It was strictly peaceful. The fact that it was 
successful led to false complaints and later on, restriction, There was no justification for ordinarily 
restricting the number of picketers to six. 


(iv) Dharmavaram (Anantapur District )--The local Inspector of Police always sided the renter and 
sent false reports to the District Officials that the picketers were violent and aggressive. Cases were also 
launched by him against the volunteers under Section 107 and Nuisance Sections. The District Magistrate 
and Superintendent of Police, ordered withdrawal of all cases against picketers but restricted the number of 
picketers. The Congress leaders, unwilling to create a situation by defying the orders, had no option but to 
accept and follow them. 

(v) Vizianagaram (Vizagapatam District), It is not true that the picketing was aggressive or 
intimidatory, The picketers never created any disturbance nor did they obstruct the entrances. They stood 
on the sides of the road which is 15 yards distant from the toddy shops and about 10 yards away from the 
arrack shops. They did not at all go near the shops. On 23-7-31 the picketing was started. The next 
day the District Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate interfered. The picketers were asked 
by the President, District Congress Committee not to allow crowds to gather and so they were asking people 
not to collect there so as not to obstruct public traffic. When they did this, the D. S. P., instead of 
thanking them, complained that the picketers assumed police functions. The renter naturally made false 
complaints to the District Magistrate. The District Magistrate sent for the /J?resident, District Congress 
Committee, and restricted the number of picketers and also told the President, D. C. C. to keep the picketers 
at a distance of 30 yards. The latter protested that standing at 30 yards distance will be useless. Then the 
Disirict Magistrate left the matter of distance to the MDivisional Magistrate. The Divisional Magistrate 
fixed it at 20 yards, The Congressmen had to abide by it. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 


7. Paragraph 8 of Memorandum.— 7. Under paragraph 19 of the Settlement each case in which 
Dr. Chelapatti Rao, M.B., B.S., Honorary an appointmement for re-instatement was made was to be consid. 
Assistant Opthalmic Surgeon (Guntur) ered on its merits. 


cme a = ae - — wee s In this case the facts are that Mre A. S. Chelapatti Rao 
sgh oe . ere ste ae ; a 1 resigned his appointment as Honorary Opthalmic Assistant Sur. 

cae pee ours Caen ee uf - geon, Government Heardquarters Hospital, Guntur, in May 1930, 
He did so, but on 10th June was asked : a ; ’ 
by Hospital S Sratlcut to eaiond caee without assigning any reason (though as will appear he did so 
y ore ns Se os vee = aati “in connection with the civil disobedience movement”) and with- 
for anti-Government propag ee ae giving three months’ notice in writing which was one of the 
1930. He asked for the order in writing ith awe : : 

conditions of his appointment. He was subsequently convicted 

ard the matter was dropped. At the end Be he 

; - s teld that Government [© imprisonment but was releasad under the Settlement. On 6th 

$ G : 

s ae sth nee eu ite May‘1931 he wrote to the Surgeon General a letter stating that 
ss TB eek ea x he was willing to resume his appointment and was ready to join 
on receiving orders. The Madras Government considered that: 
this letter was not couched in the from of an application for re. 
instatement and wished to be satisfied in this particular case that 
Mr. Rao would not participate in anti-Government activities. 
When approached in the matter Mr, Rao did not give any reply 
but asked for the point to be given to him in writing. While 
anxious to pursue a liberal policy in the matter of re-enstatement 
generally, the local Government were unable, on the merits of 
this case to reinstate Mr. Rao. Orders were passed accordingly 
on the 22nd June 1931. 4 


It is incorrect to state as alleged that Mr. Rao was asked to 
resume work by the District Medical Officer, Guntur. The fact 
is that while the question of reinstatement was under examination 
the D. M. O. allowed Mr. Rao to resume work through a mis- 
understanding of the order of the Surgeon General. 
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Dr. Rao’s resignation was accepted by Government at the time he submitted it without 
raising the question of notice. It is strange that it is being raised now. Moreover the Settlement is intended 
to cover all cases of resignations, whether with or without notice. 


Rejoinder—7, 


The objection taken that the letter was not couched in the form of an application for re—instatement, 
though Dr. Rao himself took the initiative and expressed willingness to resume his appointment and readiness 
to join only shows that, contrary to the promise made, Government is carrying out the Settlement in an 
illiberal spirit. The Congress understands that Dr. Rao is even now ready to submit an application in the 
usual official form. Dr, Rao contends that he was not asked to satisfy that he ‘“ would not participate in 
anti-government activities”, but to express regret for the anti-government propaganda in 1930, which latter 
demand was inconsistent with the Settlement. He had no intention to participate in any anti-government 
activities while holding the post. That was why he resigned. Dr. Rao got orders to join from the Superin- 
tendent of the Hospital and so there is no incorrectness in the statement made in the complaint. Dr. Rao 
was allowed to work for a month, It is not clear what objection on ‘ merits’ could have come in the way of 
Dr. Rao’s re-instatement. 


General 
Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 
Guns and gun licenses forfeited for In the absence of specific information, it is not possible to 
participation in civil disobedience not being give a reply. 
returned in several cases, 

Rejoinder—The instances in which guns and gun licences have not been restored are too numerous 
to be detailed here and in most cases the parties concerned or the local Congress representatives have 
brought the instances to the notice of the local Government. All these instances are thus available to 
Government, 


Is It a Waste ? 


A Weekly Journal 


Public Censure of eicals 


(By. C. Rasacopanacnar ) 

It is a somewhat melancholy kind of satisfaction 
but at the same time quite true that from the faults of 
the present regime we can learn many a useful lesson 
for Swaraj, and save for ourselves a deal of error. If 
apy official is found after a just and full enquiry to 
have gone wrong, there is 2 strong temptation to hush 
it up in the belief that the administration will suffer 
‘by a frank admission of the official’s guilt. It is 
obvious that the prestige of the administration wil] on 
the whole gain and not be diminished by public censure. 
India’s millions are but too easily governed by authority. 
The predominant instinct is for obedience. This is the 
case among all people with an ancient civilisation and 
a long history of ordered government. The need is all 
the greater for constantly emphasising the limits of 
authority. But what is happening in the present 
regime is that the limits of liberty are stressed on 
every possible occasion and the least possible publicity 
is given to infringements of the limits of authority. 
Officials, instead of being checked and kept within 
bounds, are thus encouraged to believe that they will 
rarely be found fault with and that even on those rare 
occasions they will be saved from public exposure. 

In countries where law and order are but recent 
‘achievements, the state officials need protection and 
special treatment, but arnong people where obedience to 
organised authority is well established, it is the people 
that need protection, and the State officials need constant 
Warning to keep within bcunds. The following 


correspondence will serve to illustrate the point. 
I 


Gandhi Ashram, 
Tiruchengodu, 22-7-193] 
Dear Mr. Cotton, 

I heard some time ago that the Sub-Inspector of 
Police of Kazhugumalai (Tinnevelly District, Madras 
Presidency ) published a proclamation declaring the 
‘Congress to be illegal within his jurisdiction. I could 
not believe the story and wanted details and a definite 
statement from responsible people. I have now received 
a solemn statement signed by 24 respectable merchants 
of the place of various castes and communities to 
the effect that on 27th May the police sub— inspector 
of the place, Mr. A. S, Alwar Das, went to the Bazar 
of the place and addressed the merchants thus: “You 
shopkeeper fellows, is your head turned? Have you 
become 30 bold and impertinent as to give rice and 
things to Congress-Fellows? Remember the police 
firing in Chintamani. I shall set fire to this town 
likewise”. After this, the said sub-inspector went 
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round the town accompanied by a number of well 
known rowdies, and himself with uniform on, had the 
following proclamaiion published with beat of drum: 
“Congress meetings are unlawful. People are prohibited 
from giving lodging or food or grain or other articles to 
Congressmen. No one should attend meetings at which 
they make speeches nor should people follow them. All 
persons disobeying this will bave to incur the penalties 
and trouble that will ensue”. I do not believe that 
24 respectable merchants would give in writing a 
Solemn declaration to this effect if the sub-inspector had 
not done as alleged. The affair appeared in the press 
at the time and many complaints were brought to me. 
I therefore asked for a written statement from respectable 
witnesses so that I might place the matter before you. 

In my humble opinion, the conduct of the sub- 
inspector of police is not only high-handed but shows 
grave lack of discipline. It was highly wrong on his 
part to have set aside the peace concluded between 
the Congress and the Government in this flagrant 
manner. I hope that you will take adequate notice of 
this official’s conduct, if the facts stated by me are 
found by you to be correct. 


I shall send you the original statement if wanted. . 
You are aware that itis not easy to get merchants in 
rural parts to take the risk of making such complaints 
against local police officers. 

I hope that this will not lead to further harassment 
of these people. 

2. At Koilpatti, same District, I have received a list 
of 17 persons, almost all merchants, who were subjected 
to prosecution under the Town Nuisance Act and fined, 
It is not impossibie to find technical and legal cause 
for prosecutions under the Town Nuisance Act for one 
reason or another. But the feeling in the town is that 
this crop of cases has come up because of the assis- 
tance rendered by the local merchants to the Congress 
cause and jn order to terrorise them. 

3. There is yet another complaint. On 30-5-31, 
the D visional off.cer of Koilpatti came to Kalugumalai, 
where there was picketing, and asked the volunteers to 
stand ata furlong’s distance from the toddy shop. The 
volunteers did not agree. While they were marching 
back to their camp singing national songs, the Divisional 
officer got furious and directed the Inspector of Police 
to arrest the volunteers and take them into custody 
to the s‘ation. 

Mr. L. R. Guruswami Naidu hearisg this went to 
Kalugumalai the same night and early in the morning 
sent word to the police Circle Inspector of Sankarankoil 
who was camping there and sought an interview. After 
a couple of hours the Inspector sent for My. Guruswamj 
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Naidu who explained that the interference of the police 
and the Divisional Magistrate was unwarranted as the 
picketing was perfectiy peaceful. Mr. Naidu was offering 
to furnish security to let the prisoners on bail. The 
inspector was pretending to let them on bail. Meanwhile, 
the accused were taken to the local Sub~Registrar, Hon. 
Magistrate, and put on trial and sentenced to 7 days 
imprisonment on a Sunday (31-5-31 ) even though the 
accused wanted time for defence and examination of 
witnesses-on their side, Mr.Govindaswamier, Vakil later 
applied for copies of the judgment and records. But the 
application was returned without any endorsement. When 
the Vakil went in person, the Sub-Registrar said he could 
not grant copies because the records were sent to the 
Divisional Officer on an urgent letter from him. The 
application for copies was then presented to the Divisional 
Officer who said that the records had been sent to the 
District Magistrate. The Sub-Registrar recently informed 
the Vakil that the copy application had been sent to his 
office and that the copies would be granted on an early 
date as soon as the records were received from the 


Divisional Officer. I have only té add that on 14th 
July the copies had not yet been delivered. 


I do not know if you consider that the 7 days’ 
imprisonment on a charge of nuisance before an 
Honorary Magistrate was not an oppressive sentence 
even if the accused were guilty of any nuisance. But 
the circumstances under which, while bail was being 


offered, the case was proceeded with and concluded on 
a Sunday and thereafter the grant of copies were 


delayed in the manner set forth above are extremely 
ugly in my humble opinion. If the facts are not 
correct I shall gladly withdraw the language I am 
using. But if you find the facts to be correct,’ it is 
not merely a matter of judicial appeal but one for you 
to take notice of in the interests of good administration 
and the prestige of the judiciary. 

TI am enclosing herewith a true copy of 2 solemnly 
affirmed statement of Mr. L. R. Guruswamie Naidu in 
Support of these allegations. Yours sincerely, 


C. Rajagopalachar 
S..W..b. Cotton, liea.,.C. I. E., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 


IT 


Fort St. George, 
Dated 22nd September, 1931. 
Dear Sir, 


Police and the Magistracy-Kazhugumalai and Koilpatty- 
allegations against-continuation of Mr. Williams’ demi- 
official No. 3747-3 Public (General) dated 8th August, 1931. 

Iam directed to say that the Government have 
investigated the allegations made in your letter of the 
22nd July 1931 and are satisfied that the District 
authorities are doing their best to observe the terms 


of the Settlement of the 5th March 1931 in the face 
of considerable difficulties and provocative action. 


Iam to suggest that in future cases of alleged irregu- 
larities by subordinate officials, the persons aggrieved 
should, ia the first instance, approach the District 
Magi: trate concerned for redress. Your sincerely, 

G. T. H, Bracken, 23-9-31, 
M. Rk. Ry C. Rajagopalacbar Avl., 
Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu, 
III 


Gandhi Ashram, 
Tiruchengodu, 25th September, 31. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose herein a copy of my letter addressed to 
the Chief Secretary on 22nd July and his reply thereto 
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dated 22nd September. I am so deeply disappointed 
by the reply of Government, that I cannot believe 
that His Excellency’s attention had been drawn to the 
case, and I deem it my duty to bring it to his personal 
notice before concluding that we are left remedyless 
in a matter arising out of the Truce. 


If I had hoped in any case that Government would 
unmistakeably express their severe displeasure of the 
corduct of any official, I did so in the two cases 
contained in paragraph 1 and 3 of my letter to the 
late Mr. Cotton, enclosed herein, Tke Chief 
Secretary’s reply dated 22nd September does not make 
it clear whether Government found upon investigation 
that the facts were different from my allegations in 
regard either to the Sub-Inspector’s case, or the trial 
and sentence of the volunteers on Sunday. 
If the facts were not found inaccurate, as I guess 
from the absence of any contradiction of them in the 
Chief Secretary’s letter, it is most disappointing that 
Government have not thought it fit to express their 
censure of the conduct of the offlcials concerned. 

I must be forgiven for saying that the reply of 
Government that District authorities are doing their 
best to observe the terms of the Settlement in the face 
of considerable difficulties and provocative action is 
entirely beside the mark. My complaint was that the 
Sub-Inspector of police published a proclamation that 
totally misrepresented the Government’s policy and 
attitude towards Congress under the Settlement and 
aimed at misleading and terrorising the citizens. Such a 
micrepresentation of Government policy should at least be 
disowned, even if the officer was not to be censured. In 
the other matter, my complaint was about what I deem 
to be most oppressive and illegal procedure on the part 
of the Sub-Registrar Magistrate at the instance of the 
police, such as would bring discredit to the administration. 

The prestige of the administration would be enhanced, 
not diminished, by the censure of such officials. To say 
in answer to all this, without contradicting the facts or 
alleging that they were overstated, that the District 
authorities have done their best is a most disappointing 
disposal of my complaint. 

I request you to place this before His Excellency 
and to crave his forgiveness on my behalf for troubling 
him so often. Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalachar 
A. D, Crombie, Esq., I. C. S., 
Private Secretary to H. E. The Governor of Madras, 
IV 


Government house, 
Ootacamaund, 5th October, 1931. 


Dear Mr. Rajagopalachari, 

In reply to your letter of September 25th, I am 
directed to say that His Excellency has seen the case 
to which you refer and is satisfied that the District 
Magistrate of Tinnevelly is doing his best to observe 
the terms of the Pact and to set right any irregularies 
commited by his subordinates . His Excellency has 
the more reason to think so because, so far as His 
Excellency is aware, there have been no _ complaints 
of any breach of the Pact from Tinnevelly since June. 
I am to add that the Government do not propose to 
communicate to you any disciplinary action they may 
think fit to take in regard to individual officers, 


Yours sincerely, 
A. D, Crombie 
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The Two Revolutions 


[ Addressing the All Calcutta Students’ Conference, 
Acharya Kirpalani delivered a speech, of which the 
following is a fair summary. M. D. | 


The problem before us is stupendous. It is not 
merely political. It embraces the whole of life in all 
its various departments. Other people in their days 
had to adjust their lives to a single revolution. We 
have in our time to adjust ourselves to a double revolu- 


tion. We are not fairly out of the one and we are 
now faced with another, greater and more comprehensive. 


The first began with the advent and establishment 
of the British Raj. Dazzled by its organised, youthful 
Strengtb, that like a hurricane carried everything before 
it, we stood agape at the achievements of the West in 
a brief space of a century or so. We thought we could 
come up to the Western strength, efficiency and joy 
of life only by copying their’ methods, accepting their 
values and their attitude towards life and its problems. 
Fired with zeal we, with hard cruel strokes, produced a 
bastard, which could be distinguished from the West 
by its inferiority, by the colour of its skin and the 
blood in its veins. Like the mule it looked strong 
and serviceable but uncreative. This was natutal. 
How could it be otherwise, with a race that had 
s‘riven hard and accomplished much. But it had to 
Stop to take stock of its past ard strike a new fresh 
path in keeping with its genius, its Svadharma and 
Svabhava, born of ages of experience and Sanskara. 

This stock taking and striking a new path in keep- 
ing with the national genius constitutes the second 
tevoution. The two are going on side by side. Both 
have their votaries, though the first seems to be on the 
wane. So far as the present is concerned, the second 
revolution has been creative in all those departments in 
which it bas been able to find a path suited to the 
Indian temperament. I shall take some examples from 
Bengal to make my point clear, 

The first Western impact in a religious people 
produced a religious ferment, resulting in the establish- 
mept of a new sect, the Brahmo Samaj. It had 
much to its credit. It produced sore outstanding 
personalities. But it could not create a movement, 
India—wide or penetrate into the masses, or draw 
the busy world to itself, This was done by a 
more purely Indian movement, I mean the movement 
deriving its inspiration from Shree Ramkishra, 
unfolded by the genius of Swami Vivekanand. This 
movement not only penetrated into the masses, 
affecting the whole peninsula, but arrested attention 
abroad. Today Sbri Ramkrishna and Vivekanand are 
pames that belong to the history of world’s religions. 

In literature, so long as Bengal was content to 
translate, it produced nothing worth mention. But 
soon came Bankim and the great poet. Who dare say 
of them that they are decked in foreign garments? The 


result has again been glorious. The great poet’s name 
is one to copjure with all the world over. 


In painting, we grovelled in the dark. Ravi Verma 
created in Western Realistic style goddesses devoid of 
the illusive grace of average Indian womanhood. \We 


are now familiar with the New Bergal School. Ih fact, 
it is the new Indian School of painting deriving its 


inspiration from Bengal. It has somethivg of the aroma 
of Ajanta, Its very earthly figures scem to be just 
descended from the clouds. It has already won a 
place in the world’s gallary of painting. 
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In science, the great Jagdish Dose, working in the 
spirit of his people has demonstra‘ed the unity of life. 
Elsewhere science may invent life destroying formulae; 
in India, it can only demonstrate the unity of things 
animate and inanimate. 

These examples should suffice. 
inspired and informed by the Indian sp‘rit, has been 
fruitful in a short time, has been creative. Whatever 
aspects cf national life have not cast off the foreign 
grip show not only stunted growth but also barrenness. 
Take one example of the latter-architecture-in the land 
of the Southern temples and the Taj, there has not 
been, after the advent of the British, one building 
worth looking at, inspite of the activity - of the 
Government, the Indian princes and the big zamindars. 
One has only to look at the Victoria Memorial near 
by. New Delhi is a standing scandal. The villas in 
Western style, miscalled ‘palaces’ that our puppet 
Rajahs have built with the money squeezed from the 
starving peasantry show the degenerate modern taste. 
Every thing is expensively ugly. 

If then we are to accomplish anything great we 
have to settle our accounts with the first revolution 
and cast in our lot with the second. Recently politics 
has come to the fore-front and absorbed our attention. 
We had fondly hoped that it was but a small portion 
of human happiness that governments could make or 
mar; but we soon discovered that upon the form of 
government rested the foundation of our society; that our 
culture, if it was to survive and fructify, must be helped 


by free indigenous political institutions. It was, therefore, 
natural that the political problem should loom large. 


The political awakening is about half a century old. 
It began under foreign inspiration and on foreiga models 
which we neither understood nor assimilated. The 
result was a yearly assemblage of learned and ambi- 
tious lawyers for a trinity of days at Christmas 
time when their courts closed. They indulged in eloq- 
uence after the pattern of Burke, Sheridan and Glad- 
stone, alternately «denouncing and blessing their fcreign 
masters whose creations they were. They passed some 
resolutions and dispersed to meet again next Christ- 
mas. Some of them, more earnest and more leisured 
made speeches in the toy councils, collected facts and 
figures to arraign their masters at the bar of English 
public opinion. They foundly supposed that if their 
eloquent phrases, penetrating the Congress canvas could 
but reach the democracy beyond the seas all would 
be well. Deluded by utterances of, the Liberal 
politicians who had not even grasped the logical 
implications of the slogans that they used for party pur- 
poses and were Imperialists in disguise, they thought 
they had to speak loud and long to get what they 
wanted. Their faith in British democracy and British 
liberalism was childlike. Sometimes it was pathetic. 
This naturally produced a reaction and a party of 
nationalists sprang up in the Congress, This party 
distinguished itself by its protest against the policy 
of begging, and by louder ard more unequivocal 


denunciations of the government. It did talk of going 
among the masses and a programme of work which it 


never carried out. Both parties were equally impotent. 
They could not satisfy the growing demands of the 
youth, nor allay the growing discontert that was 
bordering on desperation. To this d spair of the 
young was added a desire for reverg’, born of the 
ruthless repression of all legitimate political activity, 


Whatever has been 
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and a belief in terrorist methods. The result was the 
formation of a secret party of terrorist nationalists, 
miscalled Anarchists. Anarchism ig @ philosophy of 
life, connected with the honourable names of Krepotkin 
Tolstoy and Thoreau, having little to do with the 
bomb and the pistol But the average bureaucrat 
understands as little of this, as the so called anarchist 
who stands at his bar, charged with murder or attempt 
to murder. All these three political groups recognise, the 
first frankly, the latter two with loud protests to the 
contrary,-the foreign Western models of political agitation. 
The first on bended knees paid their homage to the 
gurv; the other iwo showed: their affection of the West 
by impacable enemity. Hinduism, true to human 
psychology, recognised enemity and hatred also as 
modes of worship, as con.essions of superiority. 

These exotic growths could not last long. The 
ineffectiveness of the one exasperated the other two 
which on the other hand by their destructive prcgramme 
are fast proving their own extinction. 

They did their little work and today are in 
dis-integrationr. This fact makes the bombtkrower 
desperate as evidenced by his recent activities. A 
more truly national movement in politics is fortunately 
in the field already. It behoves us to examine its 
pretentions in some detail. For the time we will 
sit as studenjs, above all prejudice or prepossession. 

(To be Continued ) 
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Is It a Waste ? 


(By C. Rasacoparacuar ) 


Gandhiji is having a conquest of hearts in Britain, 
the ease and grace and the velocity of which can only 
‘be described by the Caesarian phrase, I came, I saw, 
I conquered. It is a joy to read the news that daily 
come over the wires in this respect. The exrtaordinary 
cottibination of love, largeness cf heart, wisdom, skill 
and good humour that makes up Gardhiji could 
achieve no less, even if there were not God behind 
it all. 


But it is grief beyond measure to see this fine 
harvest that sun and rain and God offer, ruined by the 
pest of suspicion, and the short-sighted policies of the 
minority leaders that have been called together in 
England. The proceedings that have been cabled 
during the last few days fill_one with the oppressive 
feeling that we are knocking at the ultimate impossibi- 
lities of the situation. We have got used to the 
Mussalman claim for separation, and it does not give 
one a shock, in pioportion to the great evil it holds. 
But the claim of the “ depressed” classes is the “most 
unkindest cut of all,” Well might our Caesar cry 
“Et to, Brute,” and his mighty heart burst in grief at 
this. It is not service to their communities that these 
leaders are doing by negotiating for and insisting on a 
lease of life to the very disease they are pretending to 
cure? Instead of imparting a sense of strength and 
dignity and confidence, they are keeping up a sense of 
weakness, and inferiority, and going against all the laws 
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of nature and arithmetic as applied to Democratic 
Government, 

That is the law of physical force. With Non- 
violence and persuasion, and freedom of action 
guaranteed, the-probition is long. It will be as long or 
as short as wisdom on the part of the leaders of the 
minorities will make it. The minority communities 
themselves are as dumb as the millions. If their 
leaders get vision and largeness of heart, they will see 
at once what they are bound to see years hence, and 
save the long probation for unity. 

If the leaders, who, for ore cause or another, are in 
possession of the minority platforms, will not be just 
and reasonable, the Congress may have to give up the 
attitude of comparative noninterference and seek to 
educate the masses in the minority communities and 
carry on a kind of civil Civil—war. 


But it is hoped that God will come to our aid and 
that the mists will clear, and that there may be no 
reed of any kind of civil-war, civil or violent. 

Whatever might happen, Gandhiji’s visit to England 
will nct have been a waste. Last year, we made 
Britain perceive our strength. This year, we have 
shown our good humour, our sense of realities, and 
our will for peace through Gandhiji. This cannot be 
waste. It is an organic continuation and a necessary 
part of Satyagraha, though for the fulfillment of the 
programme, we must yet wait. Gandhiji and India 
will be all the stronger for this brief parley. 


National Flag in Chittoor District | 


In reply to representation made regarding the 
orders under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. passed in the Chittoor 
District, Madras Presidency, to which attention was 
drawn in Young India of September 10, the Private 
Secretary to his Excellency the Governor of Madras 
has written the following letter under date 5th Ociober, 
1931; 


“Dear Mr. Rajagopalachari, 


“TI am desired by His Excellency to reply to 
your letters of September Ist and September 14th 
regarding certain orders under sectionl44 Cr. P. C., 
passed in the Chittoor District. 


“As regards the orders relating to the National 
Flag, they have aJl expired. you have already been 
informed that it is not the intention of the Govern: 
ment to forbid the hoisting of the-Flag unless the 
public tranquility is likely to be disturbed. Nor 
is it intended that any general order on general 
grounds should be passed to suspend the activities 
of the Congress which do not contravene the terms 
of the ‘Pact’. 

* * * 

Yours sincerely, 

A. D, Crombie” 
C. R. 


iin ai ane RC OA a ee era 
Notice 
The correspondents are requested to address all 
letters and communications intended for Young India, 
Navajivan or the Navajivan Press to Post 
Box No. 13. failing which they are likely to be 
delayed. 


Manager, Young India 
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London Letter 


The Congress Demand 


It has now become impossible to give even a bare 
summary of the events of the week in the course of a 
weekly letter. The event was the visit to Lancashire 
to which I have devoted a special article. But there 
were numerous meetings that Gandhiji addressed during 
the week, which would deserve separate notice each 
by itself. Thus, the meeting held under the auspices 
of the Indian Students’ Central Union was unique in 
that he made himself completely at home with the 
students. and made some important statements in answer 
to questions which would be expected in a speech 
from the political platiform. The speech in reply to the 
reception held in his honour by the Indian Merchasts 
Chamber and Bureau contained in the briefest possible 
compass the whole of the Congress demand. Equally 
impor'ant was the speech in reply to the reception 
held by the Indian community, where the proceedings 
were rendered amusirg, if only for Ganhdiji, by the 
interruptions of some so-called communists. ut the 
common feature of all was the reiteration of the 
Congress demand, lest there should be any mistake 
about complete independence. 

“The Lahore Resolution and the Karachi Resolu- 
tion are identical,” said he in answer to a question 
asked bya student. ‘“ The Karachi Resolution mentions 
and reaftirms the Lahore Resolution, but makes it clear 
that complete independence cannot possibly exclude an 
honourable. partnership with Great Britain. Just as 
there can’ be a partnership between America and 
England, in the same way we can have a_ partnership 
between England and India, The Karachi Resolution 
does contemplate severance, inasmuch as we do not want 
to belong to the Empire. [But it is easy to conceive 
India as a partner of Great Lritain. . . . 

“There was a time when I was enamoured of dominion 
status, but I found that dominion status is a_ status 
common to members of the same family — Australia, 


Canada, South Africa, New Zealand etc. These are 
daughter states in a sense that India is not. The 


bulk of the population of these countries is English 
speaking and their status implies some kind of relatior- 
ship with Lritain. The I,ahore Congress erased the 
idea of the Empire from the minds cf Iagians acd 
placed independence in front of them. Ixarachi provided 
the interpretation which is this, that even as an 
independent people we could have partnership with 
Great Britain, if, of course, she wants it. So long 
as the Empire idea persists, the centre’ will 
be Downing Street, but with India as an inde- 
pendent partner with JDritain the cen‘re of policies 
would change from Downing Street to Delhi. India 
as an independent partner would have a_ special 
contribution to make in a world which is getting weary 
of war and bloodshed. In case of an outbreak of war 
it would be tbe common effort of India and Great 
Britain to prevent war, not indeed by force of arms, 
but by the irresistible force of example. This may 
appear to you to be an ex ravagant claim, and make 
you laugh at it. Lut here is the representative of the 
pation come to put forward that claim and he is not 
prepared to subscribe to anything less, and you will 
find that if that is not gained I shall go away, defeated, 
but not humiliated. Lut I shall have nothing less, and 


sete 


if the demand is not granted I shall invite the country 
to go through a long fiery ordeal and write you too to 
give your hearty co-operation.” 

“The object of our non-violent movement,” he 
said at another meeting, “is complete independence for 
India—nct in any mystic sense but in the [English sense 
of the term—without any mental reservation. I feel that 
every country is entitled to it without any question of 
its fitness or otherwise. As every country is fit to eat, 
to drink and to breathe, even so is every nation fit to 
manage its own affairs, no matter how badly. Just as 
a man with bad lungs will breathe with difficulty, even 
so India, because of her ailments may make a thousand 
mistakes. The doctrine of fitness to govern is a mere 
eyewash. Independence means, nothing more or less 
than getting out of alien control.’ 

What “ge‘ting out of alien control” means he made 
abundanily clear in his speech before the Indian merchants. 
“The congress came to the deliberate conclusion 
that we should have absolute contri] of our own 
finances. Without that absolute contro] on finance, no 
constitution of self:government so-called, would meet 
the demands of the nation. As you know, it is part 
of the mandate given to me by the Congress that 
complete independence would be meaningless unless 
it was accompanied by complete control over finance, 
deferce and externai affairs. I, for one, cannot couceive 
any. form of Government to be either responsible 
Government or self-Government, let alone ccmplete 


independence, if we have not complete controi over 
defence and our finance.” 
Difficulties Ahead 
But the very fact that he wants comple‘e indepen- 


makes him keenly 
As the Confer- 
he sees it 


dence and will have nothing less, 
sensible of the difficulties of the task. 
ence proceeds at a snail’s pace everyday, 
more cleariy than ever before that the task is herculean. 
The Confernce is not composed of represen‘atives of the 
nation, but of “representatives of the Prime Minister’s 


choice’ as Sir Ali Imam _ so _— graphically put 
it “I am not going to make a _ scapegoat 
of myself,” said the Prime Minister, “but I 


want you all to be your own scap:goats” words 
which contained an unconscious joke characteristic of 
the Prime Minister, whom the humourist papers here 
have immortalised in Cartoon as a Sphinx. To the 
Mussalman friends here, the very mention of “nationalist 
Mussalmans ’”” is anathema, and the man, who tea 
years ago was introduced by themselves to Gandhijt 
as a man of hcnour and sterling worth, and w29_ bas 
stood by the nation through all our trying times, is not 
necessary to voice the feeling of an important section 
of the Muslims. The Hindu friends are alarmed at 
Gandhiji’s talk of complete surrender and the so-called 
repre entatives of the small minorities are afraid of 
their interests being swept away with the surrender. 
No wonder Gandhij.’s statment that he who will serve 
the National Cause should demand no rights and make 
room for those who d.mand rights should be a cry in 
the wilderness. “‘Do you think,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘that 
if I could solve it, I should allow the miserable ques- 
fion to hang on and make us an object of shame 


before the whole world ?” 
On the other hand, there is no decisive move on 


the part of Government. They would perhaps prefer 
to watch the game. Gandhiji bas made it clear to 
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them, as he did at last nights reception given by the 
London Indians: “The Government have not laid their 
cards on the table, but the time is fast coming when 
they will bave to declare their policy, one way or the 
other. For, the members, who have come six. 
thousands miles away from their homes cannot afford 
to idle away their time here. The moment I find that 
I can no longer carry conviction with the British 
ministers and the British public, whose opinion I am 
sedulously trying to cultivate, you will find my back 
turned upon the shores of England.” 

In this: convection I would refer to the full-throated 
utterance ef Gandhiji before the four or five hundred 
friends who had gethered together to honour him on 
his birthday ard on whose behalf Mr. Fenner 
Brockway assured Gandhiji of their hearty support in 
any ‘campaign that India may have to undertake in the 
near future. Perhaps; Mr. Brockway knew how the 
wiad was blowing, but it was the transparent and 
touching sincerity of his u'terance that prompted 
Gandhiji to give expression to the Yeelings that were 
not uppermost in his mind, but lay deep down in his 


heart. I produce elsewhere that speech im extenso. 
Future Friends. 
But, if Mr. Fenner Brockway and his party had 


proved themselves to be “friends indeed,” Gandhiji is 
fast making fresh friends wha will also be the friends 
in ‘need and: stfengthen Mr. Brockway’s gallant band. 

Though there is much ignorance, due to the teaching. 
of faise history and pernicious newspaper propaganda, 
there is a widespread desire expressed everywhere for 
the right information- about India, and many groups of 
young men have approached Gandhiji for a conference 
and talk. Note-worthy among .them were the members 
of the Oxford House, a group of Oxford men who 
have settled in, or who are giving the best part of 
their time to the people living in the East End, 
Numerous questions were asked in a sincere -spirit of 
inquiry after Gandhiji had in brief put the case for 
India. I cannot give them all here, but here are’ some 
of them with their answers: 


Q. Do you want British control to be withdrawn 
at once? 


A. Certainly. I have never contemplated a gradual 
process, But that does not mean complete isolation 
from Great Britain. If Great Britain will have 
compléte partrership I would treasure it, but it roust 
be a real partnership, no cloak for rulership or 
guardianship. I know that some of you honestly 
enterain the fear that there would be anarchy and 
bloodshed no sooner than the British withdrew from 
India. Well, if the British so choose, it is up to them 
to help us out of the mess that they have helped to 
create. They are résponsible for much of the 
dissensions between diffeten: communities ard they are 
responsible for having emasculated a whole people. 
And, I may confess, that we may experience 
temporary difficulty if you went away at once. But 
it ig open to you to render some assistance, 
provided that you would consent to remain 
under our control, But what can conquer your wunpar- 
donable pride of race? I would willingly have British 
soldiers and British officers under‘ our national Govern: 
ment, we would be guided by their advice too, but the 
final direction of policy must be ours. But, even if 
you withdrew and we were without any disciplined 
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assistance, we have enough faith in our non-violence, 
I do not think that we will not survive the withdrawal 
of British power and British assistance both-of which 
are to-day superimpcsed on us. With these superimpos- 
ed I should not feel the glow of freedom. And I wish 
tbat we may have an opportunity to fight unto death 
for freedom, if only to open your eyes. Why is it that you 
do not ask questions of fitness in respect of the Afghans ? 
We have aculture not inferior to theirs. Or do you think 
it is difficult to- win freedom and to enjoy it without 
an element of savagery in one’s nature? Well, if we are 
a nation of cowards the sooner you leave us to our 
fate the better. It is better that the butden of cowards 
was removed from this earth. But cowards cannot for 
ever remain cowards. You do not know what a coward 
I was when young and you will agree that I am not 
quite a coward to-day. Multiply my example and you 
will have one whole nation shaking of its cowardice. ”’ 

Q:. Has India benefited by. Christianity ? 

A. Indirectly. I have spoken about this more than 
once. The contacts of game of the noblest Christians 
could not but benefit us. We studied their lives, we 
came in contact with them, and they naturally ennobled 
us. But as regards missionary activities as such, I 
cannot but use the language of caution. The very 
least I would say is that.I doubt if they have benefited 
India. The most I could. say is that they have repelled 
India from Christianity and placed a barrier between 
When I 
go to your scriptures: I.do not see the barrier raised, 
but when | see a Missionary I find that barrier rising 
up ‘before my eyes. I want you ta accept this 
testimony from one who was for a time susceptible to 
those influences. The missionaries working in Colleges 
and: Hospitals too have served us with the mental 
reservation that through the Hospital and Col!ege they 
want people to come to Christ. I have a definite 
feeling that if you want us to feel the aroma of 
Christianity, you must copy the rose. The rose 
irresistibly draws people to itself, and the scent remains 
with them. Even so, the aroma of Christianity is 
subtler even than the rose and shon!d, therefore, be 
imparted in an even quieter, and more imperceptible 
manner, if possible. 

At the end of the talk Sir Wyndham Deedes got 
up and paid a feeling tribute to Gandhiji as a worthy 
medium through which they had been privileged to 
hear all that they had heard that eveniog and wished 
that all Englishmen could meet Indians as. they~ had 
met Gandhiji that evening. 

Such an intimate contact, I think, was _ established 
with men like Messrs. Grey and Barlow, the Cotton 
magnates, through the Lancashire visit, and such a 
contact is being established every day with the common 
people who rush out every morning to say “good 
morning” to Gandhiji, as he goes out for -his 
constiiutional. Mr. Carter; member of an _ important 
Royal Commission on Breweries and a great temperance 
reformer, was with Gandhiji this morning during the 
walk, He came to understand the question of the 
drink traffic in India ‘wna to fix up details of a meeting 
for a conference on thé question. The moment he saw 
these friends rushing out to greet Gandhiji he said: 
“You are their true representative and they would 
like you to settle here.” “They are your Constituency” 

said Miss Lester. Numerous birthday gree:ings received 
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by Gandhiji are from these new friends-mavy amorg 
them children who have sent to him flowers— “their 
pals’? — aud wished many a happy return of the day to 


Uncle Gandhi.” But more about “Uacle Gandhi” in 
my next, 


Questions and Answers 
Some of the most interesting questions were asked 
by Indian students at ihe meeting where until late in 
the night Gandhiji regaled them with banter and urbane 
sarcasm. I may not reproduce them all, but take the 
most important ones. Some of the replies have already 
been taken in the foregoing paragraphs. 


Q. Is not your demand of anity from the 
Mussalmans as absurd as the demand of unity that our 
Government makes of us ? Why not give up every- 


thing rather than prevent the solution of such a big 
question ? 
A. You have made a double mistake. First, in 


comparing what I have said to the Mussalmans with 
what Government are Saying to us. Seemingly, one 
would thick, it was a substantial analogy, but if you 
look deeper you will find that there is no point of 
comparison. The British attitude is backed by the 
bayonet, whereas, what I say proceeds from the heart 
and has nothing but affection to back it, 
and the tyrant assassin use the same 


The surgeon 
instruments with 


contrary results. What I have siid is that I could 
not possibly carry any demand which has not. the 
backing of all Mussalman parties. How can I be 


guided by a mere majority? The deeper question is 
that whilst there are one set of friends asking for one 
thing I have got another set of comrades with whom 
I have worked at this very thing and who some time 
ago were introduced by the other set of friends as the 
most estimable co-workers. Am I to be guilty of 
disloyalty to them ? 


And you must understand that there is. nothing in 
my power to grant. I only told them that I would 
champion their demand if it had a unanimous backing. 
As for my position of surrender to those who» ask for 
rights, it has been a conviction of a lifetime. If I 
could persuade the Hindus to adopt my attitude there 
would be an immediate solution of the question, but 
there I have aM. Everest to climb, so what I have 
said is not so foolisb as you may imagire. If I alone 
had anything in my power, I should not have allowed 
the miserable question to hang on and make us an 
object of bumiliation before the whole world. 

Lastly, I have no religion so far as_ this question 
is concerned. That does not mean that I am nota 
Hindu, but my Hinduism is not tarnished or harmed 
by the surrender I propose. When I took upon 
myself alone to represent the Congress I said to myself 
that I could not consider the questisn in terms of 
Hinduism but in terms of rationalism, in the terms of 
the rights and interests of all Indians. I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in saying that the Congress claims to be 
the custodian of all interests—even of Erglish iuterests, 

in so far as they would regard I:dia as their home 
and not claim any inerests in conflict with those of 
the dumb millions. 

Q. Why did you say nothing about the subjects of 
the Native States at the Conference? Iam ajlraid, you 
have sacrificed their interes!s. 


A. Well, those people did not expect me to make 
wordy declarations before. the R. T. C., but they. certain- 
ly expect me to place certain things before the Princes, 
which I have done. There would be time to criticise 
my action when it fails. I must be permitted to handle 
things after my own fashion. And it is not the R. T. 
C. that is going to give me what I want for the 
subjects of the States. I have to take it from the 
Princes. Similar is tbe question of the Hindu Muslim 
unity. I.would bend my knee before Mussalmans and 
ask from them what I want, but I cculd not do it 
across the round table. You must know that I am a 
skilled advocate and after all, if I fail, you can take 
away the brief from me. 


Q. Why did you commit yourself to the indirect 
method of election? Don’t you’ know that the Nehru 
Report disapproves of it ? 

A. Your question is good, but it betrays what we 
call in logic an ambiguous middle. Leave alone 
the indirect method of election in the Nehru report. 
It is a different thing altogether. As for the method 
I propounded, I may tell you that it is daily growimg 
upon me. All that you need to understand is 
that it is intimately connected with adult 
suffrage which cannot be effectively worked 
except by it. After all you will have seven hundred 
thousand electors, themselves elected by the whole adult 
population of India. Without my method it will be an 
unwieldy and expensive electorate. Every village republic, 
ta use the words of Maine, would choose an attorney 
and instruct him to elect a representative for the 
highest legislature in the land. 

After all, what may suit England and the Western 
world need not necessarily suit us. Why should we 
be blotting sheets of Western civilisation. Ours is a 
country governed by entirely different conditions. Way 
should we not have oar own special method of election? 


M. D. 


The Khadi Guide 


Earnest workers in the Khadi field will finda volume 
of interesting information within the 136 pages of the 
above book. The figures from various centres afford 
valuable comparison and may be uséd as the basis for 
improvement in other centres. The value of spinning 
as a supplementary industry is brought out by the table 
on page 7, which shows tbat in Tamil Nad the spinning 
families have added to their income from 11 to 28 per 
cent. by this means. This fact alone does not show 
the full benefit derived from this income unless we 
bear in mind that in most cases it means an_ extra 
morsel of food to the starving families. Nearly 
65 per cent of the total csusumption of cloth in India is 
supplied by indigenous pruduction. Even if all the 
foreign imports could be suppiernented by Khadi it will 
mean @ great achievement. The price of Khadi has 
goné down by 50% since 1922. But if the townsfolk, 
who are the ones that set the fashion in fine clothes 
will satisfy themselves with coarser cloth a great 
impetus will be given to Khadi production, The slightly 
higher cost of Kbadi shotild be looked upo1 as a 
voluntary tax for the rehabilitation of a lost industry. 

The book is well got up asa Royal octavo vbiume 
and over 40 illustrations add to its attraction. 


De Xan te 


Friends in Need 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. A Fenner Brockway, 
the Independent Labour Party, the Gandhi Society 
and the Indian Congress League gave a frugal fruit lunch 
in honour of Gandhiji’s birthday. Replying to 
Mr. Brockway’s speech, Gandhiji said : 

Ever since I have come to London I have experienced 
nothing but friendliness and genuine affection. I have 
been making new friends from day to day. But 
you, sit, have reminded me that you have been friends 
in need, and friends in need are really friends in deed. 
When it appeared that India, or rather Congressmen, 
might be abandoned by nearly everybody on earth you 
stood by the Congress firmly and accepted the 
Congress position as your own. You have to—day renewed 
your faith in the Congress programme and thereby you 
have lightened my labours. 

It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle to 
deliver to you the message for which I have been 
sent here as the Congress representative. You know 
all about the merits of the Congress case and I am 
convinced that the Congress case is quite safe in your 
hands and you have by today’s action set the seal 
upon the friendship, through the Congress, of the 
dumb and sers‘ starved millions of Irdia’s villages. 

It is imagined that you have attended a lunch. My 
sympathies are wholly with you. I am accustomed to 
English lunches not through the taste but through the 
eyes, and when I saw this fruit-laden table, I realised 


what a sacrifice it was for you to take what is an 
apology for a luncheon. I hope that the spirit of 
sacrifice wili forbear until tea-.ime comes and you 


provide yourselves with any little delicacies that English 


hotels and restaurants provide for you, But behind 
this apparent joke, there is also aseriousness, I know 


that you have secrificed something. Some of you have 
sacrificed much for advocating the cause of India’s 
independence — understanding the word “independence” 
in its full English sense. But it may be that you will be 
called upon, if you continue your advocacy of India’s 
cause, to make much larger sacrifices. I entertained no 
iusions in my mind when I undertook to come here. 
You heard me say on the first day of my entry into 
London that one of the most potent causes of my 
having come to London, was to fulfila word of honour 
that I had given to an honourable Englishman and in 
pursuance of that word, without thinking what the 
result is likely to be, I am endeavouring to the utmost 
of my ability, to show to every Englishman and Eovg- 
lishwoman I meet that what the Congress stands for is 
what is deserved by India, and furthermore, I am 
endeavouring to show that the Congress is in earnest 
and I am here to vindicate the honour of the Congress, 
the honour of India by asking for eyerything that 
is included in the Congress Mandate. I should 
have no liberty to diminish anything from 
the Congress claim, save to the extent that is permissible 
in that Mandate and that being so, I feel the more I 
stay here that the task is difficult—almost superhuman. 
There is so much ignorance of the conditions that 
prevail in India, There is so much ignorance of true 
history. As a Quaker young friend reminded me wheu 
I was about to come here, that it was no use coming 
here so long as from childhood you were brought up, 
not on truthful real history, but upon false history and 
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I see that truth uttered by that Quaker friend exemplified 
as I come into contact with Englishmen and English- 
women. 

It is terribly difficult, almost impossible, for them to 
realise that atleast so far as Indians are concerned, they 
believe that the sum total of the activities of British 
administration in India has been harmful rather thau 
beneficial to the nation. It is no use pointing out the 
benefit that India might have received from the British 
connection. It is of vital importance to sum up the 
pros and cons and find out how India has fared. 


I have placed two infallible tests: Is it or is it not 
a fact that India to-day is the poorest country in the 
world, having millions of people remaining idle for 
six months of the year? 


Is it or is it not a fact that India has been ren- 
dered emasculated not merely through compulsory 
disarmament but also through being denied so many 
opportunities that members of a free nation are always 
entitled to? 

If you find upon investigation that in these two 
cases England has failed, I do not say horelessly, but 


to a very large extent, is it not time that Englatid 
revised her policy ? 


As a friend said, and as the late Lokamanya Tilak 
said repeatedly from thousands of platforms: “Freedom 
and independence were India’s birthright.” It is nof 
necessary for me to prove that British rule has been 
in the end British mis-rule. It is only enough for me 
to state that misrule or good rule, that India is entitled 
to her independence immediately there is a demand 
made for it on behalf of her voiceless millions. 


It is no answer to be told that there are some in 
India who are afraid of the words “freedom” and 
“indeperdence.” There are some of us, and I admit 
there are some of us—who are afraid of talking 
about the freedom of India if the British 
protection—so-called—is withdrawn from India, But 
I assure you that. the _ starving milllions and 
those . who have’ become politically conscious 
entertain no such fear and they are ready to pay the 
price for the sake of freedom. There are, however, 
well-marked limitations so long as the Congress retains 
her present workers and her faith in her present policy. 
We do not want the freedom of India, if it is to be 
bought at the sacrifice of the lives of others—if it is to 
be bought by spilling the blood of the ralers. But if 
any sacrifice can be made by the nation, by ourselves, to 
win that fréedom, then you will find that we will not 
hesitate to give a Ganges full of blood to flow in India 
in order to vindicate the freedom that has been so 
long delayed, and I know, as you, sir, reminded me, 
that I was not a stranger in your midst, but that I 
was a comrade. I know that I have this absolute 
assurance that so far as you are concerned and those 
whom you represent are concerned, you would always 
stand by us and prove once more to India that you 
are friends in need and therefore friends in deed, 

I thank you once more for the great reception you 
have given to me. I know that it is not an honour done 
to me. You have done that honour to the principles 
which I hope are as dear to me as to you—if possible, 
dearer—and I hope with your prayers and your assistance 


I shall never deny the principles that I today 
proclaim, 
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Gandhiji in Lancashire 


A Most Affectionate Reception 


Two of the most wonderful days of our stay in 
England were spent — thanks to Mr. Andrews who had 
insisted on Gandhiji visiting England if only to meet 
the Lancashire employers and workivg people — in 
some of the manufacturing areas of Lancashire, areas 
where the manufacturers have concentrated on cotton 
fabrics exclusively for export to India. “We were 
prepared for courtésy, which we expect from all gentlemen, 
we were even prepared for a little bitterness which 
distress and misunderstanding often creates; but we 
found instead a warmth of affection for which we were 
pot prepared. I shall treasure the memory of these 
days to the end of my earthly existence.” In these 
words, of which the gist was repeated at every meeting 
and Conference that Gandhiji had with the employers 
and working mev, Gandhiji summed up his gratefulness 
for having been given the opportunity of meeting all 
those friends. The warmth of reception could only 
be equalled by what Gandhiji has been familiar with 
in the towns and villages of India. 
public meetings, but what was better was a heart to heart 
chat with various groups of employers and employed who 
placed before Gandhiji all the facts in their possession, and 
even at the risk of having to repeat the same reply in 
substance, Gandhiji met all groups and declined to 
interview none. Both Messrs. Haworth and Hughes, 
who were responsible for atranging these talks and 
Conferences, had made their plans with great skill and 
consideration and the proceedings were carried on in the 
frankest and friendliest manner. All this was due 
entirely to the preliminary work of good Charlie 
Andrews who dispelled many a prejudice before 
Gandhiji’s ‘arrival. 


Joy Not Unmixed 


But the joy of meeting these friends was not unmixed. 
After having given all of them a patient hearing, it 
was no happiness to Gandhiji to tell them that he 
could bring them very little comfort- They. had come 
with great expectations perhaps, but Gandhiji had, with 
great sorrow, to make it clear to them that he was 
called to undertake a task to which he and his country 
were unequal. “My nationalism is not so narrow that 
I should not feel for your distress or gloat over it. 
I do not want my country’s happiness at the 
sacrifice of any other countries happiness. But whilst I 
see that you are hard hit, I am afraid, your distress is 
not largely due to India, Conditions have been bad for 
some years and the boycott came only as the last straw.” 
He said at Springvale Garden Village: “There is not 
boycott of Britisn cloth, as distinguished from other 
foreign cloth, since the 5th March when the truce was 
signed. As a pation we are pledged, to boycott all 
foreign cloth, but in case of an honourable settlement 
between England and India i.e. in case of a permanent 
peace, I should not hesitate to give preference to 
Lancashire cloth to all other foreign cloth, to the 
extent that we may need to supplement our cloth and 
on agreed terms. But how much relief that can give 
you, I do not know. You must recognise that all the 
markets of the world are now not open to you. What 
you have done, all other nations are doing to-day. 
Even Indian mills would be producing more and more 


There were no 


cloth every day. You; surely, will not want me td 
restrict Indian enterprise for the sake of Lancashire. ”’ 

“Tl am pained,” he said elsewhere, ‘ at the unemploy- 
ment here. But here is no starvation or semi-starva- 
tion. In India we have both. If you went to the 
villages of India you would find utter despair in the 
eyes of the villagers, you would find half—starved 
skeletons, living corpses. If India could revive them 
by putting life and food into them in the shape of 
work India would help the world. To-day India is a 
curse. There is a party in my country which would 
sooner see an end to the lives of these balf-starved 
millions in order that the rest may live. I thought of 
a humane method and that was to give them work with 
which they were familiar, which they could do in 
their cottages, which required no great investment in 
implements and of which the product could be easily 
sold. This is a task which is worthy of the attention 
even of Lancashire. ”’ 

Lancashire’s Case and Gandhi’jis Reply 


“But look at these mills which were busy hives 
only the other day lying absolutely idle. In Blackburn, 
Darwen, Great Harwood, Accrington over a hundred 
mills have had to close down. In the Great Harwood 
area nothing less than 17, 436 looms are idle. 

“We took special training at Colleges in weaving 
‘Indian textiles, we are weaving exclusively dhoties for 
India, and why should we not make them to-day and 
bring about better relations between India and England?” 


- said some of the employers. 


“We helped India during the famine of 1897-99, 
We collected money for the poor and cent it to them. 
We have always stood for a liberal policy. Why 
should the boycott be directed against us?’ said some 
of the working people. Some of them placed their 
individual grievances before Gardhiji. Fhe most 
pathetic of them all was the following: 

“I am a cotton operative. I have been a weaver 
for 40 years and now I am without work. It is not 
want or distress that worries me. My estimate of 
myself is gone. I have fallen in my own estimate 
inasmuch as I am a recipient of unemployment dole, 
I do not think I am going to finish my life with any 
self-respect.” 

At Hayes farm, which is a rest house in Yorkshire 
for the employers, and the prosperous among the 
employees who might care to spend a week-end there, 
several deputations of unemployed people waited upon 
Gandhiji with very nearly the same tale and _ the 
brethren in the rest house had a special service where 
they prayed for the will of God to prevail. It was 
impossible for Gandhiji to disguise his feelings. “I 
would be untrue to you, I would be a false friend if 
I were not frank with you,’’ said Gandhiji and poured 
out his heart before them for three quarters of an 
hour—describing how economics and ethics and politics 
were in his life inextricably mixed up, how he had 
raised the banner of truth above everything else, how 
he had refrained from wedding himself to the results, 
how he was led to place the spinning wheel before 
the country and how the world conditions bad driven 
them to the present state of things. “I strove with 
Lord Irwin last March for the liberty to boycott 
liquor and foreiga cloth. He suggested ‘that I might 
give up this boycott for three months 1s wm gesture and 


I said I could not give itup for three 
but we 


then resume it, 
mipu’es. You have three million unemployed, 
have nearly three hundred million unemployed for haif 
the year. Your average unemployment dole is 0 shillings. 
Our average iocome is 7 shillings and six pence 
a month. That operative was right in saying that he 
was falling in his own estimation. I do believe it isa 
debasing thing for a human being to remain idle and 
to live on doles. Whilst conducting a strike I would 
not brook the s‘1ikers remaining idle for a single day 
and got them to break the stones or carry sand ard 
work in public streets asking my cwn co-workers to 
join them in that work. Imagine, therefore, what a 
calamity it must be to have 300 million unemployed 
several millions becoming degraded everyday for want 
of employment, devoid of self respect, devoid of faith 
in God. I dare not take before them the message of 
God. I may as well place before the dog over there 
the message of God as before those hungry millions 
who have no lustre in their eyes afd whose only God 
is their bread, I can take before thema message of 
God only by taking the message of sacred work before 
them. It is good enough to talk of God whilst we are 
sitting here after a nice breakfast and looking forward 
to a nicer luncheon, but how am I to talk of God to 
the millions who have to go without two meals a day. 
To them God-can only appear as bread and butter\ 
Well, the peasants of India were getting their bread 
from their soil. I offered themthe spinning wheel in 


order that they may get butter, and if I appear 
to-day before the British public in my lois-cloth 
it is because 1 have come as the sole re- 


ptesentative of those half-starved, half-naked dumb 
millions. We have prayed that we may bask in the 
presence of God’s sunshine. I tell you it is impossible 
to do so whilst millions are knocking at your door. 
Even in your misery you are comparatively happy. I 
do not grudge that happiness. I wish well to you, but 
do not think of prospering on the tombs of the poor 
millions of India. I do not want for India an isolated 
life at all, but I do not want to depend on any country 
for my food and clothing. Whilst we may devise 
means for tiding over the present crisis, I must tell you 
that you should cherish no hope of reviving the old 
Lancashire trade. It is impossible. I cannot religiously 
help in the process. . . . Supposing, I have 
suddenly stopped breathing and I am helped by 
artificial respiration for a while and begin to breathe 


again, must I, for ever, depend on artificial 
respiration and fefuse to use my own lungs 
again? No; it would be suicidal, I must try to 
strengthen my own lungs and live on my own 


resources, You must pray to God that India may 
strengthen her lungs. Do not attribute your misery to 
India. Think of the world forces that are powerfully 
working against you. See things in the dry light of 
feason.” 

Before the Mayor of Darwen he said: 


“Pray tell me what I am to do with a fifth of the 
buman race living on the verge of starvation and devoid cf 
all sense of self-respect. It should occupy the attention 
even of unemployed Lancashire. You have told us of the 
help Lancashire gave us duriog the famine of 1899-1900, 
What return can we render but the blessings of the 
poor? I have come to give you fair trade. But, if I 
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go without giving it, it will not be through any fault of 
mine. There is no bitterness in me. I claim fellow- 
ship with the lowest of animals. Why not then with 
I:pglishmen with whom we have bzen bound, for good 
or ill, for over a ceutury and amongst whom I claim 
some of my dearest friends? You will find me an easy 
proposition, but if you will repel my advances I shall 
go away, not in bitterness, but with a sense that I 
was not pure enough to find a lodgement in your 
hearts. ”’ 


Wholly Economic 


The talk with the employers at Edgeworth was 
most friendly and carried on in a most dispassionate 
spirit. It is there that Gandhiji forcibly brought out 
the economic nature of the foreign cloth boycott. 


Q. “Is it possible, Mr. Gandhi, to divorce boycott 
for a political purpose from boycott for an economic 
purpose ?”’ 

A. ‘“When the sole object was that of punishing 
Britain-as in 1930, when people preferred articles of 
American or German make to those of British make—it 
was’ avowedly of a political purpose. Even British 
machinery was then boycotted. But now the original 
economic boycott remains. You may call it boycott 
but it is an entirely educative effort or a self-purificatory 
endeavour. It is an appeal to go back to our former 
calling, shake off idleness and earn a living, however 
poor, not on doles but in the sweat of their brow. 


Q. But the political aspect would be there in asmuch 
as you would give preference to your mills over all other 
foreign articles. 


A. The boycott was not undertaken on behalf of 
the mills. In fact, it was the first constructive effort 
begun with our quarrel with the local mill-owners, and 
though the millionaires are supporiing our movement, 
they are not controlling our policy but we are trying 
to influence them. And when we go out te the villages 
we do not ask them to wear Indian mill cloth, we ask 
them to wear Khadi or to make their own Khadi, and 
every Congressman is expected to wear Khadi, 


Q. Whatever you may say, Mr. Gandhi, you are in 
for more political power, which you are bound to get, 
and as soon as you get it, these. millowners, in the 
unscupulousness of their greed, will build huge tariff 
walls and be a graver danger to your villages than even 
the Lancashire cotton trade. 


A. If I am still living then, and if such a catastro- 
phe happens, I make bold fo say that the mills will 
be destroyed in the process. And, with real political 
power, universal adult suffrage will come and it will 
be impossible for the monied classes the 
interests of poor villagers. 


to crush 


Q. Don’t you think people themselves will go back 
to mill cloth as the Americans are going back to 
liquor ? 

A. No. In America, Prohibition was a mighty 
weapon used by a powerful nation against an unwilling 
people. People -were accustomed to drinking. Drink 
was fashionable. In India, mill cloth | 
fashion, whereas Khadi bas become 
passport to respectable society. And, whatever happens 
I shall fight on for the economic salvation of my 


people and that, you. will agree, is worth living for 
and dying for, 


was never a 
a fashion and a 
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Q. It will be an unequal fight. The rapacity of 
economic conipetition will carry everything before it. 


A. God, you say, has suffered defeat at the hand of 
Mammon and will continue to do. Well, He will not 
suffer defeat in India. 


Mr, Grey, the Chairman of the Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Association, who carried on a large 
part of this interesting conversation, agreed that the 
distress was more felt because they were thinking of a 
most concentrated area. Whereas he said in this area 
of Blackburn, 50 per cent of unemployment was due 
to India, in his own area, Burnley, only 15 per cent 
was. due to India. He also agreed that many of the 
mills had been closed down before the boycott of 
British goods was declared by the Congress and that a 
latge part of the distress was due to world conditions 
and he also agreed that even a complete lifting of the 
boycott was not going to relieve the distress 
considerably. 


Good Will 


The unemployed working men, who saw Gandhiji, 
were in no bitter mood. On the contrary, they asked 
questions about the agricultural conditions in India, 
why the agriculturist had no work for six months in 
the year, why the standard of living was so poor and 
so on and so forth. The question with them, as they 
frankly put it, was not of starvation but of lowered 
standard of living; where they could spend a shilling 
they have to be satisfied with six pence, and whilst 
many of them can save nothing at all, many had to 
live on their savings. The rate of their present dole 
is 17/-. male, 15/- female (9/— for wife if not a 
worker) and 2/— for each child per week. “This,” 
said Gandhiji, “is a fortune, and for you, a resourceful 
race, it should not be difficult to hit upon other 
industries and occupations. For my starving crores, I 
have no other occupation. If some of you experts can 
find it, I am prepared to substitute it for the spinning 
wheel. In the meanwhile, I can hold out to you no 
more hope than this, that an independent India, as an 
equal partner of Great Britain, will give preference to 


Lancashire cloth, which India needs and which 
Lancashire alone can produce, over all foreign 
cloth.” 

Poor comfort this, but as they left I found no 
bitterness in them. One of them said: ‘Something 


good cannot but come out of this. And if - nothing 
good, no evil can come out, and good-will certainly is 
the immediate result. We understand each other now. 
It is a privilege to’ have seen Mr.Gandhi, a mighty 
force thrown up by awakenisg East.’ Another said: 
‘I am one of the unemployed, but if I was in India 
I would say the same thing that Mr. Gandhi 
is saying.’ 
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The Choice before Lancashire 


In a previous article, I referred to the tendency 
that is being assiduously fostered in Lancashire tu 
ascribe all her misfortunes to the Indiau boycott and 
to regard the retention for her of the Indian market, 
through political domination, as her only hope for the 
future. Apart from the basic immorality of the 
suggested remedy, it weuld be worth while to «x#inive 
how far the diagnosis itself is warranted by tne actual 
facts of the case ard whether, considering the sum 
total of effects in the long run, the remedy is. likely to 
prove beneficial to Lancashire or to England. 

_ That Lancashire has been hard hit requires no proof, 
that the Indian boyeott has {ntensitied the downward 
trend of her indusiry is also perhaps true but to set 
down’ the Indian boycott as the sole cause or even the 
principal cause of Lancashire’s decline is to fly in the 
face of facts that can easily be verified. To arrive at 
& correct diagnosis of Lancashire’s troubles, one would 
have to set lLancashire’s experierces in | perspective. 
against those of the rest of the world and to determine 
how far they are due to temporary and casual causes 
and how far to basic causes inherent in the origin and 
nature of the Lancashire industry itself. 

In a recent survey prepared by the Cotton Trade 
Statistical Bureau, of the general tendencies which 
have been manifest in the relations of supply and 
demand of textile products, the author of the Mono- 
graph sets forth an analysis from which the following, 
facts stand out, Firstly, that since the war the cotton 
indus‘ry all over the world has not grown as rapidly 
as the other industries and for the last two or threa 
years it has experienced an instability in which profits 
have declined and full time working has become increasingly 
difficult. Secondly, that while the world production 
of cotton goods has kept pace with the increase of 
population since 1924, the world’s export trade in cotton 
gocds has actually registered a decline of 21 percent 
during the period owing chiefly to the continued growth 
of industries supplying their own home markets, And in 
this Lancashire has only shared the experience of the 
rest of the world as the following index will show: 


Estimated Exports of Piecegoods. 
1924 1925 19296 19297 1928 1929 1980 


World 100: 3306 *!-; SS 9206 "103" 905:-99 
United Kingdom100 100 # 87 93 89 84 56 
Thirdly, that other countries have been able to increase 
their foreign trade at Lancashire’s expense. It will thus 
be seen that the decline of Lancashire’s industry has 
been as much due to world tendencies for which no 
one in partcular can be held to blame as to conditions 
peculiarly affecting Lancashire. Let us now enter into 
a close examination of these. 

The table below gives figures of exports of cotfon 
piecegoods from the United Kingdom to various count- 


ries, as expressed in millions of yards. 


Average 
1909-13 1924 


Total: all 
countries 6482 4585 4637 3923 4189 3968 3765 2490 
India (includ- 


1925 1926 .1927 1928 1929 19890 


ing Burma) 2508 1552 1336 1460 1551 1543 1268 722 
China and 

Hongkong 587-321-191: 194 . 117. 205: 210>:.-69 
Rest of 

Far East 574 332 447 319 360 332 324 163 
Central & S, 

America 798 503 582 460 444 472 462 319 
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Europe 362 442 481 332 400 333 300 286 
Near East 824 607 679 392 494 399 344 265 
Africa 316 278 399 310 340 361 297 319 
Australia & 

Newzealand 214 184 204 211 220 173 207 161 
U.S. A. & 

Canada VAG O19 134° O71. 04. 83. fhe 


A glance at these figures will show that the decline 
of the British trade in 1930 not only reflected the 
general depression prevailing in the world markets as 
a whole but also denoted the downward trend of 
British exports that had steadily been taking place 
since 1924. It would further show that whilst the 
biggest reduction of 50 percent in 1930 was in one 
particular market viz India, the reduction during the last 
six years has been spread over all groups of markets and 
to quote from the survey already mentioned, “ cannot be 
attributed to special influences in any particular country.” 
“If British trade’ continues the review, “ has declined 
to a greater extent than of other countries, this may be 
due to factors affecting the demand for British goods 
but it is more likely to represent the headway made by 
foreign competitors at the expense of British trade, in 
which event it is by no means certain that a revival of 
demand will involve a recovery in British trade. It is 
equally probable that any advantage gained by our 
competitors while the trade is depressed will lead to 
further expansion when trade improves.’ 

It is the inability, then, to withstand international 
competition owing to the inherent unsoundness of the 
British industry itself and not the Indian boycott, which 
is a mere incident in its downward phase, that is 
responsible for the progressive decline of Lancashire. 
Founded on a violent extirpation of the Indian textile 
industry in the early 19th century, it was from its very 
beginning an unnatural growth. Lacking raw materials, 
England managed to obtain them from foreign countries 
by hook or by crook. The initial capital outlay she 
secured by the rape of a whole continent. She made 
immense profits but these profits, to use a contemporary 
writer’s words, ‘came not from serving economic needs 
of others seeking such service but from the exploitation 
of weaker people who had no choice’. Out of these 
gains of exploitation she was able to introduce a 
standard of living among its working class which could 
not otherwise be possible and which could be sustained 
only by more and more exploitation. This necessitated 
the race for ‘Imperial expansion’. Finally, to invest her 
world loot with respectability, a psuedo system of 
political economy had to be brought into being. 

The advantage of a large start enabled her to 
maintain her predominance in the world markets for a 
full century. But gradually the position began to be 
reversed. Other nations were not slow to learn their 
lesson from England. They devised better machines 
more efficient methods of exploitation and were 
otherwise better equipped with facilities for the same. 
Japan, untrammelled by labour conventions, with her 
cheap labour and greater facilities for dumping, has 
been able to oust England from her position of 
supremacy in the Far Eastern market, 

In the case of India, while the percentage of 
imports from England of the total imports has 
declined from $5. 6 in 1913-14 to 76.8 in 1928-29, that 
of Japan has risen in the corresponding period from 
23 to 17.1 America by dint of more efficient 
mechanisation and business methods has easily stepped 
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into England’s shoes as the first cotton manufacturing 
coun'ry in the world, She has infinitely greater resources 
at home than Britain in raw materials and foodstuffs 
and capital reserve. And, what is more she has an 
almost exhaustless home market to consume her goods, 
The Lancashire industry remains where it was but the 
world conditions have changed and the methods, which 
she herself taught the rest of the world to copy, have 
boomerang—wise recoiled on her, 

There are two paths before Lancashire. The one 
is to once more plunge into the mad race for 
exploitation. That way lies disaster. For, as I have 
already pointed out, the odds are all against her and in 
favour of her rivals. After recounting these advantages, 
this is, how a contemporary writer, Ludwell Danny, in 
his brilliant production, “America conquers Britain’ 
sums up his forecast of the result of such a race in 
respect of one of the rivals, viz America. 

“We were Britain’s colony once. She will be our 
colony before she is done; not. in name but in fact. 
Machines gave Britain power over the world. Now 
better machines are giving America power over the 
world and Britain. We are not content with the richest 
country on earth. Geniuses of mechanical efficiency, we 


can not organise an equitable distribution . of national 
wealth. Instedd we exploit nations less rich. 


“There may have been some excuse for Britain on 
her poor island to go Imperialist. There is none for 
us with a near-continent upon which to thrive. But 
we are not without cunning. We shall not make 
Britain’s mistake. Too wise to try to govern the world, 
we shall merely ownit. Nothing can stop us. Nothing 
until our financial empire rots at its heart, as empires 
have a way of doing. If Britain is foolish enough to 
fight us, she will go down more quickly, that is all.” 

Mr. Ludwell Denny concludes by asking “ What 


chance has Britain against America? Or what chance 
has the world?” 
The reply is “none” if the fight is to be fought 


with the rival’s own weapons. But there is hope for 
Lancashire, England and the world if, by a little exercise 
of imagination, she even now realises the falseness of the 
course that she has hitherto pursued and makes up her 
mind to setrace her steps. But it means that she must 
scrap an industry that was erected on an immoral 
foundation and has now become a liability and try to 


find some other means to support a working class that 
threatens to become more and more parasitic. on a 


standard more compatible with honest industry than it 
has heretofore been accustomed to. She started the 


game of economic Imperialism. She can make a somewhat 
tardy reparation for the past by giving back to the world 
an economics based on mutual service instead of reckless 
exploitation and thereby dispelling the nightmare that 
now oppresses it. egy 
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A Day at Canterbury 

One of the biggest things planned by Gandhiji’s 
man Friday, Charlie Andrews, was the meeting with 
the Very Reverend Dean Johnson of Canterbury. We 
had looked forward to a day of peace and repose in 
the very hospitable Deanery, but we at any rate had 
not measured the magnitude of the surprise the visit had 
in store for both Gandhiji and us in the Dean himself. 
That, however, is Charlie Andrews through an through. 
As though he was doing nothing striking, he delights in 
bringing Gandhiji together with the greatest influences 
in England and then draws himself away, even as the 
sower of the seed throws the seed into the ground and 
afterwards watches it grow from a distance. I am 
tempted to liken the Dean’s meeting with Gandhiji to a 
seed sown that will grow into a tree, whose proportions 
it is too early yet to gauge. 

“The pressmen are wondering,” said the Dean in 
his charming, easy manner, “ why Mr. Gandhi should 
have come to Canterbury. Is it surprising for me to 
invite him or for him to visit me, they seem to wonder, 
Well I told them that, quite apart from politics, there 
is one great interest in common between Mr. Gandhi 
and me and that is religion. It is just to havea talk 
about things spiritual that I was looking forward to a 
meeting with Mr. Gandhi and I am quite sure that 
we must meet again, ”’ 

They had an intimate talk and then Gandhiji had 
to impose silence on himself at three o’clack, so. as to 
be able to talk next day at the same hour when he 
had to assist in the deliberations of an important 
Committee. “ With you as witness, Mr. Dean, I am 
going into silence,” said Gandhiji. “And woe betide 
the man who makes you speak,’’ said the Dean, who 
“had just asked him if he would like to attend the 
afternoon service. “I would love it” Gandhiji had 
already replied. 

So we attended an impressive service in the ancient 
Canterbury Cathedral “ where through the long-drawn 
aisle and fretted vault, the pealing anthem swells the 
note of praise.’ The Dean, at the end of the service, 
offered special prayer for the Indian delegates at the 
Round Table Conference asking of God to give India 
the ordered liberty that England was enjoying, ard also 
a second prayer to the Almighty to relieve the suffering 
of the stricken millions in China. These were no 
conventional or pious prayers, as I was soon to see. 
We, who were accompanying Gandhiji, had planned to 
leave Canterbury in the afternoon soon after tea and 


aS we were preparing togo, the Dean in his irresistible 
way came and said: “No, you cannot go, Every 
atrangement has been made for your stay, including 
that for your chauffeurs and you must not go.” 
I was in no. particular hurry to go, espe: 
cially when I saw that the Dean, far from 
being inconvenienced, would not easily take a refusal. 
And to crown his hospitality he offered to drive us 
to the sea for fresh air, and as he drove he talked, 
as to an ages-old friend, without the slightest reserve 
and with ungrudging affability. It was a talk which I 
shall treasure all my life, but of which the depth of 
feeling and artlessly artistic diction I will not attempt 
to reproduce. It covered a variety of subjects, as 
wide as his versatility and took in its compass the 
poor and oppressed throughout tbe world. “ Here is one 
of the choicest spirits of the age,’ I said to myself, 
“and if England is great it is because of spirits 
like him,” 

“The books on your table in the drawing room, ” 
said I, “show that you are interesting yourself in 
China.” The little inquiry was enough to draw the Dean 
out. ‘‘ Oh yes. I have been a student of China, but 
the calamity that has befallen China makes a study 
of it imperative and we are planning a visit next spring. 
Dr. Schweitzer, I hope, will be there, Dr. Grenfell, I 
bope will be there, Charlie Andrews ard I. The area 
submerged equals the area of the British Isles, nothing 
less than 80 millions of people are affected and 
something like one million have perished. We should 
study the situation on the spot and rivet the attention 
of the whole world, if possible, on it,’’ said the Dean 
with much emotion. 

“You will study the political aspect too?’ I asked, 
“Yes,” said the Dean. “Liberty, to me, does not mean 
my liberty. It means the liberty of all and everyone.” 


“You could not have hit on a better personel for the 
inquiry,’’ said I, and immediately the Dean proceeded 
to pay a tribute to Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Schweitzer. 
“Dr. Grenfell’s is a name known to all in England. He 
went to far off Labrador to work for the oppressed 
there and for Albert Schweitzer it would be a continu- 
ation of the work he has been doing in the heart of 
Africa.” 


“He has just sent a copy of his latest book to 
Gandhiji,”” said I, and the Dean said he krew the book, 
“Dr. Schweitzer gave a new turn to the central current 
of theological thought in Europe,” said the Dean, “and 
though he would seem tq have gone to the other 
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extreme, I think his was a timely warning. He is a 
remarkable personality. He made a deep study of 
music, especially of Bach, of whose music he was a 
skilled executant, then studied surgery avd took his 
Doctor's degree and finally decided to go off to farthest 
Africa to serve the oppressed humanity there. His 
guiding motives were two: (1) his implicit faith in the 
word of the Lord that he who loseth his life shall 
find it; (2) Tbat he must do somethirg to expiate the 
sins of our people-—the tyrannies and brutalities we 
had perpetrated on them by the nefarious slave traffic, 
and our having demoralised them by liquor. No 
expiation could be enough he thought, and so threw 
himself right in the midst of disease and danger 
and death,” 

I mentioned Bertrand Russell’s book on China lying 
on his table and the Dean started off saying something 
about Bertrand Russell which compelled him to say 
something about himself. “Oh ,yes, I have known 
Bertrand Russell well. At the time of the Russian 
Revolution, I had him to sp2ak on Russia and incurred 
the suspicion of the then military authorities in 
Manchester: soldiers attended our meeting. I felt that 
what the Russians were doing was theright thing. 
They were said to ihave denounced religion and 
Christianity. I did not mind it, for I saw quite clearly 
that what they did was more important than what 
they said. And nothing could have been more in the 
spirit of Christ than their fight for the poor and the 
oppressed and to assure that the amenities of life must 
be given from the bottom upwards. It is not he that 
sayeth ‘Lord, Lord’ that is the true Christian, ‘ but he 
that doeth the will of the Lord.” 

“You will be agreeably surprised, Dean, ”’ said I, 
““ to find that the same view has been expressed by Noel 
and Dorothy Buxton in almost identical language in the 
book called The Challenge of Bolshevism.” He was 
delighted. He had not seen the book which I 
promised to send him. “If only we knew the men 
we bave fought!” said the Dean with a sigh, and 
mentioned the Germans. “I saw them and knew 
them,” said the Dean, “and felt that we could not 
fight them.” I mentioned Lord Haldane, and the 
Dean said, “He was one of the very few who knew 
Germany and ihe Germans. He was Scotch, was not 
able to enter I believe on grounds of health the 
University here, he went to Germany and imbibed all 
that was best in the German culture.” 


But as he was talking about these and kindred 
topics, his mind was with all the oppressed humanity 
in different parts of the world and said: “As we were 
reading the 22ad Psalm during the afternoon service I 
felt that Mr.Gandhi must have often been in the 
situation graphically described there and must have 
always felt strong in the strength of God.” I said 
I was thinking so too and he was deeply touched 
when I told him that I had there and then taken 
down the verses representing Gandhiji’s state of 
feeling : 

“But as for me, I am a worm and a man, 
& very scorn of men, and tne outcaste of the 
people. 

“All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they 
shoot out! their lips and shake their heads saying he 


trusted in God that he would deliver him; let him 
deliver him if he will have him.” 

And then; ‘‘ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of deatb, I will fear no evil; For 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff gomfort 


" 


me. 

And the Dean repeated these last verses as he 
pointed to the sea now rising up before us, “ Many 
have asked me whether I was going to convert Mr. 
Gandhi to Christianity,” added the Dean. “ ‘To convert 
him!’ I have said to them indignantly: ‘His is one 
of the most Christ-like lives that I have yet come 
across.’ ”’ 

“Some one has said,” I reminded the Dean, “ that 
the Church repels, but religion attracts, and these 
friends miss the true spirit of religion.” 

“That is very striking. I wonder who has said 
it,”-said the Dean. But he took care to add a pendant, 
“And yet all movements for growth and reform must 
come from and can come from those in the Church, 
The Church, to me, is like the bark of a tree. The 
function of the bark is to protect; its tendency is to 
constrict; in the interests of Life the bark needs each 
year to be cracked that the life may expand, and yet. 
the bark remains as the protection of the tree. I could 
not have been the rebel that I am but for my being in 
the Church.” Anda rebel he is as I have already 
shown. He traces his descent from _ the 
French Huguenots who came hundreds of years ago 
to England and introduced silk-weaving. “And so 
Iam both a weaver and a rebel, “says the Dean 
proudly. “Two things in common with the 
Mahatma.” 

But he returned to the theme and said if he could 
think of a parallel of the Mahatma it was St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the mention of Assisi brought back to 
him the memory of his dear wife with whom he had 
spent some time before her death in Assisi and in 
Florence, the place of Savonarola. And as he spoke 
of his dear wife in words of matchless adoration I felt 
as though I had been privileged to sit near a man who 
had realised that Death is but a deeper life. “‘ Death 
has not separated us,” he said, “she is closer to me. 
I feel her radiating presence every moment of my life 
and I sha!! daily live with her in the work that I have 
now taken upon myself.” And as I listened to the 
Dean vividly recalling the deathless picture of his 
wife’s. life-work among the 20,000 mothers of 
Manchester, the quiet and resolute fortitude with which 
she bore the fell disease of cancer, and her death, I 
repeated the words of the great hymn: 

““O Death, where is thy sting? Where grave, thy 
victory ?”’ 

And he recalled, too, the days of his youth when 
he had set his heart on going out to India as a 
missionary, how he studied philosophy and then theology 
and how bis views were regarded. as too advanced 
tog qualify him to go out with a _ mission 
to India? “ Often have I felt like giving 
up everything and going down tc the East to live and 
dedicate my life to the service of the oppressed. My 
dear wife lived every moment of her life with them,” said 
the Dean. But trusted and-influential advisers thought 
otherwise, They said that my presence was necessary 
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in Canterbury which was the very centre of English- 
Speaking Christianity, where I could have men from far 
and near and establish contact with them and, if possible, 
help in the solution of the problems that were claiming 
the attention of the world. “Such a visit,” he added, 
“was the present one and he was sure that if Gandhiji 
enjoyed the peace here, he must come once again.” The 
press people are asking me if Mr. Gandhi visited the 
Cathedral and what he did there. Well, I said to them, 
he accompanied me, took part in the worship and stood 
there in the attitude and went through the gestures 
appropriate to worship. But I told them that they 
might say that the picture I shall always treasure is 
of Mr. Gandhi standing, a book in hand, in front of 
my drawing-room fire and feeling quite at home. I 
wish a painter could paint it, 


“I do.not know” he added, “whether the press 
people will report all that I have said. I do not mind 
so long as they do not put in my mouth things I have 
not said. In the North, the Pressmen were quite 
good to me. [I do not know how _ they 
will treat me here. But I thought I must use the 
occasion by declaring to the British public, through 
them, that in case the Round Table Conference fails, 
I, at any rate, will not tolerate a rule of the ‘strong 
hand’ —the British public will not tolerate a repetition 
of Amritsar.” 


Indeed liberty and loving-kindness-—I will not say 
toleration — are the very breath of the Dean’s nostrils. 
As he showed Gandhiji over the Christ Church 
Cathedral, going into the history of every part of that 
ancient architecture, he laid the very greatest emphasis 
on incidents that revealed the true spirit of those 
sovereign virtues. “Thomas a Becket really died for 
liberty. He rebelled against the authority of kings. 
That is why his name is revered throughout Europe. 
Down there, right under the nave, is an old church 
where the French Presbyterians, who fled from 
persecution in France, were allowed to come and 
worship in peace. There is the tomb of Hubert 
Walter who joined the Crusades and found the Sultan 
a very amiable man. You see the head of the Sultan 
on the tomb, and whilst three or four other heads on 
the tomb are defaced or obliterated, I am glad, this 
remains.” 


At night he squatted on the floor watching Gandhiji 
spinning his wheel. “They say,” said he “Mr. Gandhi 
hates machinery. Well this is the most delicate 
piece of machinery I have ever seen, and I should 
love to cover myself with the cloth that is made out 
of this thread.’ He had already told the Press 
reporters that “Mr. Gandhi's attitude to machinery 
had been much misunderstood. Machinery ought not 
to enslave man-—that is one thing and machinery 
ought not to put,man out of employment and 
impoverish him. It is because it has impoverished 
masses of men in India that Mr. Gandhi asks them to 
go back to the wheel.” 

As he sat talking, his heart once again went back 
to the oppressed Chinese. “I think, Mahatmaji, we 
shall have your blessing when we go to China.” The 
spirit of service is revealed in all that the Dean says 
and does and perhaps the source of inspiration is to be 
found as much in the years of beautiful companionship 
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that he had with his noble wife as in his own devotion 
to the Lord. It is in her spirit that he seems to live, 
to move and have his being. The least litle detail 
puts him in mind of his wife. As he made tea for us 
in the early morning he said: “I do not knew the 
kitchen very well. I know the one in Manchester 
very well indeed, as I cooked sometimes five times 
Or even seven times at night whilst my wife was 
ailing. ”’ 


nes 


The Dean has a keen sense of humour and has 
often made us laugh at his expense and that of the 
many old Deans whose portraits hung on the panels of 
the Deanery. But the picture of the Dean I shall 
always treasure is of the kindly spirit, thinking ever of 
oppressed humanity and thus living in the eternal 
companionship of his wife. 

M. D. 


Protect the Handloom 

I make my most earnest appeal to importers, dyers 
and dealers in coarse Japanese cloth to abstain from 
that business. This cloth, dyed and printed to suit 
Indian tastes and to imitate khadi patterns is, perhaps, 
the worst enemy to Khaddar. 


My next appeal is to the mills in India who have 
not scrupled, some of them, to make coarse cloth of 
yarn below counts 20 imitating kbaddar in texture 
including unevenness. I have sent samples to the 
Congress Textile Exemption Committee, of this 
spurious or imitation kbadi. The mills that do this: 
disservice to Khadi industry happen even to have 
signed the Congress Declaration and enjoyed the 
advantages of being placed on the approved list. 

The big combine of mills managed by Messrs. A 
and F. Harvey known as the Maduta Mills Company 
with 3,91,000 spindles, who supplied the Indian market 
with about 37 crores of pounds of yarn last year, have 
signed the Congress agreement. Besides the other 
conditions, they have definitely agreed to abstain from 
all weaving, and further to give up spinning any yarn 
above tens and below twenties for weaving in India. 
These conditions are secured to protect the khadi 
industry against spurious imitation. With the coming 
in line of the Madura Mills, all the handlooms of 
South India can, if the public will give reasonable 
co~operation, be at once completely swadeshi-ised with 
regard to yarn. There can be no difficulty then to 
draw a tight cordon against all attacks on the 
part of the powerloom either 
foreign or indigenous. 

I appeal to the public of South India in special to 
give up the taste for fine counts and enable the 
weavers to weav2 ovly Swadeshi yarns. The 
encouragement of fine cloth means keeping up the 
market for foreign cloth and foreign yarn and the 
throwing out of employment of increasing numbers of 
our weavers. Every requirement of the South Indian 
purchaser can be met by the Handloom. 

On the other hand I appeal to the weavers not to 
go in search of Swadeshi yarn of fine counts but to 
be satisfied with counts below 40 of which now there 
will be a plentiful supply. I appsal to them also to 
abstain from weaving mill yarns below 20, so that 
Khaddar may develop urhampered, 
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Real Minority Protection 
(By C. Rasagopanacnar ) 
I venture to think that common people, both Hindus 
and Muslims, do not understand the exact difference 


between joint and separate electorates. Hardly nine 
out of ten Mussalmans that gather to hear questions 
discussed may know what joint electorates with 


reservations and what separate electorates for allotted 
seats would respectively mean. Questioned about it 
they would, in most cases, give their reason that joint 
electorates would lead to only Hindus being returned and 
to the exclusion of Muslims, whereas separate electorates 
would ensure the return of at least a few Muslims. 
It is not widely understood ‘among the common 
people that in both cases the return of Mussalmans is 
assured, and that the difference is that in the one case, 
only ‘the Mussalmans choose the Mussalman represen- 
tatives, and the Hindus choose the Hindu representatives; 
whereas in the other, Hindus and Mussalmans combine 
and choose so many Mussalmans and so many Hindus, 
Ask any group of assembled people, would you like 
the Mussalman representative to be chosen by and to 
have the authority and the backing of all the people, 
Hindus as well as Mussalmans, or would you like the 
Mussalman representative to be chosen by the few 
Mussalmans, to represent his own people and be looked 
upon as an outsider by the Hindu representatives ? If 
the questioa is clearly put, I venture to think that 
they would give an answer decisively in favour of 
the former alternative. For, much as they would 
like good men of their own community to be in the 
councils, they would prefer them to have the full authority 
of the people and not represent oaly a section; carrying 
ever the badge of minority op their delegation ticket. 
What is said with reference to Mussalmans applies 
also to other minorities apprehensive of the tyranny of 
the majority. It is not generally explained or sufficiently 
impressed on them that in the system, of joint 
electorates a certain number of their people will 
necessarily find places, either because those places are 
definitely reserved for men of their community, or 
because in certain localities they are themselves a majority 
and must be presumed to act for their own benefit. 
Common’ people are led to think that a joint and 
national electorate may wipe them out Of all represen- 
tation. It is not made clear to them that reservation is 
conceded whenever a minority has reasons to ask for it. 
Repetition often achieves the semblance and force of 
truth. But at certain Stages it is necessary to analyse 
things and s‘ft the true from the untrue. What is the 


true meaning of protection of mincrities ? What are the 
limits of such protection cousistent with democracy ? 


Minorities have existed among all nations. Any 
group of people with a strong conviction in matters 
affecting their lives, which differs from the Opinion of 
the majority is a minority needing protection. It 
net only the castes and religions of Hindustan that 
make up minorities. The need for the protection of 
Groups and individuals against the main current has 
always been felt, wherever the principle of democracy 
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has been accepted in Government. But it was never 
thought in those countries that it involved Government 
under a constitution based on separate electorates. 
Democracy, must necessarily mean rule by the 
majority. So long as we want demoracy, we cannot 
but consent to be governed by the majority. Minorities 
must at ‘some stage accept the commands of the 
majority, if they wish to form one community and 


one State with the majority. 
Successful Democracy not only means rule by 


majority, but involves the providing of suitable 
machinery for initiation of measures, prompt decision 
and effective action by the majority. We cannot be 
safe under a democracy that is unable to do any of 
these things. It is not enough to produce an absolutely 
faithful reflection of the hetrogeneity of nation in the 
national government. For Government is intended not 
to be a pretty and a faithful picture on the wall only, 
but to act. At some stage it is necessary to give shape 
to the will of the majority, and. to ignore the dissentient 
vote. The further this is postponed, the greater the 
deadlocks and the inefficiency. Imagine for a moment 
that the Government of India were entrusted to a body 
like the minority Sub-committee of the Round Table 
Conference. Government would be impossible. 

If democracy necessarilly involves the effective rule 
of the majority, then what is protection of minorities ? 
Is it simply a mirage, and a falsehood, just to lead 
the thirsty minority on with rest of the caravan? Not 
at all. There is such a thing as protection in a; real 
and admissible sense. In all good democracies there is 
a substantive measure of protection, But this protection 
consists first, in limiting the field of: interference by 
the state in individual or minority group life; secondly, 
in providing for initiation of measures necessary for the 
welfare of smaller or weaker groups, and for the 
effective representation of their grievances; and lastly, in 


the equality of law and the removal of dfsabilities. It: 
does not consist in incapacitating the majority to rule. 


The history of the British constitution has been 
most remarkable for the manner in which the liberty 
of the subject has been guarded against infringement 


by the state beyond the necessary minimum, 
Iq no country in the world is there the feeling 


of individual liberty in the measure which one feels 
when one puts his foot on British soil. In other 


countries democracy has meant the tyranny of majority 
rule, but in England the principle of Liberty has been 
worked into a strong and durable tradition. This it is 
which affords protection to all minorities in England. But 
these minorities do not seek to get separate electorates and 
to fill Parliament with sectional delegates, so as to 
offer the largest possible resistance to majority rule. 
They are satisfied with effectively limiting the authority 
of Government, that is, the field of majority rule. You 
are larger in number and must therefore rule, but in 
what? Thus far and no further. This is the true 
protection of minorities. 

Minorily groups may have disabilities born of past 
history. These must be -removed, They may have 
been oppressed by the strong. The law must be made 
equal and available to all. Their welfare has not been 
the concern of the powerful. The majority may not 
concern itself about them. So adequate scope must 
be provided for effective representation of grievances 


and for initiation of measures necessary for removing 
their grievances and promoting their welfare, 
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This brings us to the proposal that there may be 
Separate group electorates for a second chamber, If 
the second chamber is not to have powers of creating 
a deadlock in majority rule, but constituted so as 
to provide for ventilation of grievances with powers of 
initiating measures, it would. be a proper step to create 
such a second chamber, and give all minority groups, 
and special interests representation in that chamber 
through separate electorates if desired, It would be 
a place where grievances and minority view points can 
be brought out, and special measures initiated to meet 
special: wants, which would otherwise be forgotten 
or find no adequate advocacy in the democratic chamber. 

Representatives elected from separate electorates 
would there ventilate their complaints and initiate 
special measures. But the right of final decision and 
the responsibility for good government will rest with 
the chamber that is elected on the fundamental 
principle of democracy viz., rule by majority, which 
must be single in aim and purpose, and capable of 


prompt action. No nation can govern itself unless the 
majority is truly and effectively liberated. 


The minorities have every right to ask for protection 
ia the Constitution, But they should seek this protection 
in the article guaranteeing the liberties of the people, 
not in the chapter constituting the assemblies. Any other 
claim is inconsistent with democracy. The history of 
England is an ample and an impressive proof of the 
far greater efficacy and importance of the laws 


guaranteeing individual and group liberties than mere 
electoral arrangements. 
But beyond even laws guaranteeing the fundamental 


liberties of individuals and minority groups, there is a 
greater protection which the whole nation has been 


taught to realise and effectively use; this is the 
inalienable right to resist through Satyagraha. 


Federal Finance and Prohibition 
Prohibitionists should attend to the Federal Finance 
Committee’s Proceedings at the R. T. C. The worthy 
members appear to have got a scheme through, in 
which it is provided that excise on articles “which 
are taxed for social purposes, as for example, alcohol 
and perhaps tobacco”’,-shall be provincial revenue. This 
scheme that is said to have received general acceptance 
repeats the old conditions under which the Drink evil 
is a provincial asset, and total prohibition is thereby 
rendered impossible. If the estimates on which the 
scheme is based is scrutinised, it is highly probable 
that a good and substantial sum is calculated as 
realisable from Drink and the provinces are asked to 
depend on it for their administration. The only wise 
plan is to tack the revenue from Drink as well as 


drugs to the same Government that is responsible for 
millitary expenditure, viz., the Federal Government. 


If those interested in Prohibition do not take 
caution, we shall have missed the only chance at the 
Round Table for a challenge on the Prohibition issue. 
It is true that the Fundamental Rights article in the 
Congress claim includes Total Prohibition, but there is 
every chance of academical objections to its inclusion in 
such an article, being raised and allowed, on the ground 
that the article should include only rights and duties of 
citizens and not matters of social reform legislation, The 
issue should be fought in connection with the allocation 
of finances. The realities would then come up full in 
the face and demand straight answers. C. R. 
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London Letter 
_ The Bitter Cup 

By the time this reaches India the readers would 
have been in possession of Gandhiji’s statement at the 
Minorities’ Committee announcing failure of the negotia- 
tions. That the thing was coming Gandhiji knew 
very well. Speaking a day before at the special meet- 
ing of the Friends of India where for the first time 
practically all the audience was squatting and we had 
prayers as we have in India — Gandhiji asked them to 
pray for India and her cause. “So far as human effort 
is concerned I seem to be failing. Burdens are being 
thrown upon me which f am ill able to bear. It is a 
herculean task, at the end of which there may be nothing 
more to be done and there may be no result. But it 
does not matter. No honest genuine effort has ever 
failed. “The statement at the Minorities’ Committee 
amounted to the same thing expressed in the Janguage 
of politics, The cup of bitterness was fairly full. To 
make it complete came the speeches of some of the 
members of the delegation, fully backed by the speech 
of the Prime Minister. However much the nominees 
may protest, the truth of Gandhiji’s analysis will not be 
challenged seriously even by the people whom some 
of the delegates claim.to represent: ‘Causes of failure 
were inherent in the composition of the Indian delegation. 
We are almost all not elected representatives of the 
parties or groups whom we are presumed to represent. 
We are here by nomination of the Government. Nor 
are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for 
an agreed solution to be found here. Further, you 
will allow me to say that this was hardly the time to 
summon the Minorities Committee. It lacks the sense 
of reality inasmuch. we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If we knewin a definite manner that 
we are going to get the thing we want we should 
hesitate fifty times before we threw it away in a 
sinful wrangle.’* 

And in entering their protest against these remarks 
the delegates proved the truth of them. Who but 
the nominees of the Government would make statements 
like those made by Sir Mahomed Shafi or Dr. Ambedkar ? 
“We who are convinced” said Sir Mahomed, “ that 
the future of India lies within the British Commonwealth 
of nations are not willing to accept the arbitration of 
any Outsider. His Majesty’s Government, as the head 
of that Commonwealth, are the judges who are in the 
best position to decide the question and we are 
perfectly willing that they should be judges of 
the question.” ““The depressed classes,” said 
Dr. Ambedkar, “are not anxious, they are not 
clamourous, they have not started any movement, 
for claiming that there shall be an immediate transfer 
of power from the British to the Indian people.” He 
evidently thinks that the interests of his community 
would be safer in the hands of the British Government 
than in the hands of the self governing or independent 
India. With these statements of these friends before 
him, the task of the Prime Minister was easy. Never 
was one so forcibly reminded of the proverbial monkey 
and the cats than by the very plausible speech of the 
Prime Minister. The very accent and intonation, the 
repeated use of the words “honestly” and “believe 
me”, gave him away. ‘But supposing I said to you 
on behalf of the Government, and supposing the 
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Parliament agreed, ‘Take the business over to 
yourselves, why you know perfectly well that you could 
not go six inches without coming to a deadlock. ,’ Has 
this ever been seriously proposed? Instead, in this 
very speech the Prime Minister proudly said: “ If a 
Government produces its proposals, well, that is as 
near a last word as the circumstances of creation will 
allow anybody to say a last word on anything.” !!! 


But there is no cause for dejection. When one is 
prepared for the worst nothing can possibly matter. 
It was, therefore, that when friends came to him, some 
indignant and some deeply hurt, he said: “This is all 
to the good. We are nearing the parting of the ways 
and our issue is getting clearer every step. As for 
Dr. Ambedkar it is impossible to get angry with him 
or to be hurt by what he says. Don’t you see our own 
sins (4. e. the sins of the Hiudu Community) are 
incarnated in what ke said this morning?” Perhaps 
when all these controversies have ended, and men are 
composed efiough to review the past dispassionately, 
the verdict will be clear that no one could represent 
the untouchables more than he who concluded his 
speech with this finging declaration: ‘“‘What these 
people need more than election to the legislatures is 
protection from social and religious persecution. Custom, 
which is often more powerful than law, has brought 
them to a degradation of which every thinking Hindu 
has need to feel ashamed and to do penance. I should, 
therefore, have the most drastic legislation rendering 
criminal all the social persecution to which these fellow 
—country—men of mine are subjected by the so-called 
superior classes. Thank God the conscience of Hindus 
has been stirred and untouchability will soon be a 
relic of our sinful past.” 


The Silver Lining 


“But”, said Gandhiji, at the Friends of India meet: 
ing, “if I am experiencing these chilly and chilling 
difficulties so far as my work is concerned I am having 
nothing but perennial joy outside the Conference and 
the committees. People seem instinctively to under- 
stand the thing. Although I am an utter stranger, 
they wish me well and wish well to the cause. Thé 
cause and I are one, they know, and so they greet me 
with smiles and blessings and this applies to people 
high and low. And so I comfort myself that so long 
aS my cause is truthful and the means clean and 
non—violent all is well.” 


As illustrative of the kindnesses he is having I would 
refer the reader to my articles on Canterbury and the 
Children. The good Dean is still full of the visit and 
Says Gandhiji must regard the Deanery as his English 
home and go there whenever possible. Among the 
intellectuals the best of them are already seeking to 
establish contact with Gandhiji. Mr Brailsford and Mr 
Laski have already had long talks with him. Mr Shaw 
Desmond had a long interview wherein he steered 
clear of politics which he said he detested, and talked 
—of the means of getting out of the deep slough into which 
the Western world is sinking deeper and deeper. He 
discussed the question of the education of the child, 
listened with rapt attention as Gandhiji gave him the 
rich experience of a lifetime of the value of selfrestraint 
and the great part it plays as much in the life of 
tbe child ag of the adult. “What is the cause of the 
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present chaos?” he asked. “It is exploitation” said 
Gandhiji “ I will not say of the weaker nations by the 
stronger, but of sister nations by sister nations. And 
my fundamental objection to machinery rests on the 
fact that it is machinery that has enabled these nations 
to exploit others. In itself it is a wooden thing and 
can be turned to good purpose or bad. But it is easily 
turned to a bad purpose as we know.” “Dont you 
think”, said Mr Desmond, “all these people here are 
overfed? How can we teach them to feed less?” “The 
force of circumstances,” said Gandhiji, laughing. “They 
are bound to realise one of these days that England 
is not going to return to her old prosperity. They 
must realise that many nations bid fare to divide the 
spoils with them and as soon as they do so _ they 
will cut the coat according to their cloth.” “This crisis 
therefore”, said Mr. Desmond, with great emphasis, 
“is a great thing, I have no doubt.” 


The educational centres are astir and Gandhiji is 
already booked to goto Oxford, where the ‘Master of 
Balliol has invited him,to Cambridge, Birmingham, Notting- 
ham, Manchester and Glasgow. The Sanskrit professor 
of the -London University came quietly inthe other 
day, anxious to pay his respects to Gandhiji. “ I am 
a lover of India and a great admirer of you, and all 
my good wishes are with you” said he. “ Are youa 
great scholar ?”’ Gandhiji asked him. He smiled. “Tell 
me without any false modesty”, said Gandhiji disarming 
all his modesty. ‘‘ Are you as great a scholar as 
Max Muller” ? “ Well, yes,” said he, “I have faith 
in my capacity and if I had not it, I would not dare 
to occupy the Chair of Sanskrit. I know practically 
the whole of the Gita by heart, and have made a 
fairly deep study of the Upanishads. 


AAA SAAT Bat a TIT F agar yaa. 
waa Wa Aa wT ate fas dase 
Tea asAaa Seal A A TATAreagal arcana 
SS e aq 5 ete i 
waaay seg fagieaeaa ara fase sarata n 
is my motto.” “ Well, we have much to teach you- 
in pronounciation, ” said Gandhiji laughing. 


But there it is, The visit is leading on to numer- 
ous such contacts and a friend was telling me yester- 
day that though he had read Gandhiji’s writings he had 
not the slightest idea of the kind of man Gandhiji — 
would really be. “The result of the English visit, 
apart, from the Round Table Conference, is going to 
be incalulable,” said he. 


Foreign Visit and Visitors 


The most numerous among the foreign visitors have 
been Americans of course, and ever since Gandhiji 
gave that broadcast message to America, we have been 
having hundreds of letters from America each week, 
The message of non-violence, heard from his own 
lips, has thrilled them through and through, and 
there is not a letter but has a reference to it. 
“Your radio message came clear as a bell over ;the 
ocean,’ says a correspondent, “I heard it easily, I 
congratulate you on the excellency and spiritual quality 
of your talk. We need it desperately for we sing 
songs of peace and prepare for war. I would ask one 
favour of you. Would you be so good as to write 
out for me the smashing sentence; ‘ The world is sick 
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unto. death of blood spilling’~and sign it with your 
name. I would like to reproduce that sentence in your 
own handwriting on my November the 8th Calendar— 
that being the Sunday preceeding Armistice Day 
observance. Last year, Einstein was good enough to 
give his autographed message,” 


A friend came with a letter of invitation, signed by 
several public men and women of America, but Gandhiji 
would not easily consent. Dr.John Haynes Holmes 
was fortunately here and he said he would leave it to 
him to decide. He went to -America, had a talk with 
friends and sent a cable: ‘not yet’. There were other 
big pacifists from America who also visited Gandhiji 
and said that on the successful fruition of his mission 
they proposed to do something active to commemorate 
the first great victory of non-violence, and in case of 
failure, to take active non-violent action jn order to 
help India to its onward march. 


There bave been friends from Ireland too, insistent 
that Gandhiji should not leave the British Isles without 
visiting Ireland. “We are in the same category as 
you” said an Irish friend. “ We are afraid, you are 
still on the threshold and may have to go through much 
suffering. So please do come and visit a sister nation 
in the same plight, equally badly exploited and ravaged 
as India. I would give an idea of the poverty of 
Ireland from the poverty of Dublin. In that little city 
itself there are no less than 28,000 houses which can 
be described as no better thanslums. The agriculturist 
is very poor indeed, and all that in spite of our great 
productivity. Do please come and = study our 
problem.” 

The German friends are at it, Werner Zimmerman, 
though a Swiss, is editing a German monthly called 
‘Tan’, wherein he expounds the philosophy and 
politics of non-violence, and wants Gandhiji to tour 
Germany at his expense, though he is by no means 
overflowing with money. But he thinks the visit 
essential in the interest of the cause, Paul and Edith 
Geheeb have a community of two hundred children of 
differerent lands and races in a _ village near 
Frankfurt. They “read Young India every week 
and are one with you in all your lifé’s activities. 
We try to educate our children by our own life in the 
spirit of non-violence. You will find here many workers 
devoted to the cause for which you are the greatest 
instrument of God. We place our school at your 
disposal during your stay here and we shall be happy 
if. you can bring with you your Indian fellow workers 
as well. We shall ask R. Rolland and other friends 
who are working for your ideals in many parts of 
Europe, and Germany in particular, to come and meet 


2? 


you. 


Here are several friends from Hamburg wiring 
warmly: “ As a missionary circle we tried to understand 
thé Indian soul. After having tead all we could about 
Gandhi we, as decided Christians, want to get into 
contact with the man, who not being a Christian, lives 
Christianity. We do want to see you. It would mean 
so much for all our life. Would it be possible to get 
into nearer contact with you than by reading your books? 
(Can we meet you sometime, somewhere, personally ?” 

And how can I forget the great visit that Madame 
Montessori paid to Gandhiji? “ We are members of 
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the same family ” said Gandhiji greeting her. “I bring 
you the greetings of children ”., said Madame Montessori. 
“If you have children, ” said Gandhiji, “I have children 
too. Friends in India ask me to imitate you. I say to 
them, no, I should not imitate you but should assimi- 
late you and the fundamental truth underlying your 
method.” “ As I am asking my own children to assimilate 
the heart of Gandhi” said Madame Montessori in sweet 
Italian which her interpreter translated for Gandhiji. 
“I know”, she added gratefully “ that feeling for me 
over there in your part of the world is deeper than 
here” “ Yes,” said Gandhiji, “ you have the largest 
number of adherents in India, outside Europe” and 
she remembered Jamu Dani and said she loved to call 
him her Indian son. She fias promised to come again 
with her English children one day. 


There are invitations from Denmark, and Vienna 
and even Spain. I am not sure that any of the foreign 
visit can mature. It all depends on how quickly we 
must get back to India. But it is likely that some 
places in Germany and Denmark may be combined 
with Villeneuve-Romain Rolland’s hermitage=where 
Gandhiji is already under promise to go. 


LONDON. 
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The Two Revolutions 
(Ccntinued from p. 304) 

With the advent of Gandhiji in the political field 
the aims, objects and methods of political activity in 
India have been, so to say, revolutionised. Though he 
works through the same old institutions yet is every 
thing changed. Politics was considered an activity 
apart from the rest of life. It was cut off from religion, 
morality, and social life. It had a passing connection 
with economics. It was one department of life that 
could be studied and practised apart from the rest of 
life. With Gandhiji life was one and, therefore, political 
activity was intimately connected with morality, with 
social reform, with economics, and with welfare work 
in general. All these acted and reacted upon one 
another. Sometimes, for political action, it was 
necessary to lay the greatest emphasis on social or 
moral or economic reform. Formerly, it was possible 
for a nationalist in Benga], Madras or Maharashtra to 
be an orthodox reactionary in matters social, and a 
radical in politics. Such anomalies have become 
matters of the past now. It was possible for a liberal 
to preach Swadeshi from the Congress platform decked 
from head to foot in the latest foreign material and 
fashion. It was quite possible for himto be a first 
rate leader with a bottle or two in side his skin. His 
profession or his mode of life was no bar to the 
highest offices in the National Assembly. All this has 
changed. Taught by Gandhiji, we have come to 
recognise that this Raj has no inherent strength but is 
propped up by our National and individual shortcomings, 
It prospers on our weaknesses and vices. The best 
way to fight it then would be by a process of self 
purification and a reform in our institutions. The 
struggle for independence must go on side by side with 
the efforts to improve ourselves. We may not for our 
Swadeshi wait till the establishment of Swaraj and the 
consequent prctective ‘tariff. We may, even now, rass a 
self-denying ordinance, which may be helpful to industry 
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and commerce. For adry India, we my not wait for 
the shifting of power, but we may, by our example 
and peaceful picketing, produce a dry India. So about 
untouchability, the Hindu Muslim unity, the boycott of 
titles, educational institutions, and the Jaw courts. We 
need not wait till the advent of Swaraj for the 
necessary drain-cleaning, We must begin the work 
without delay, and such work must embrace the whole 
field of National life. 

Some will doubtless say that these ideas were there 
even before Gandhiji. Some items were in the old 
programme of the Bengal and Poona nationalists. I 
am not here concerned to establish the priority of 
Gandhiji in the field of discovery, My point is proved 
if I can show that he has brought them more forcibly 
before the public, and has, in every case, seen to it that 
some organised constructive work is done. Had the 
nation showed more faith in his methods, and given 
him greater and more loyal support, more could hava 
been accomplished in the Jast ten years than has been 
possible. Even as it is, the change has been tremendous. 
This may not be plain to the new generation as to 
those, who had the good fortune or the misfortune of 
doing some serious political work before non-cooperation. 

The second change brought about is regarding the 
aims of the political movement. The aim today is not 
the change in the personnel of the administration, nor even 
the transference of the political power or, the driving away 
of the foreigner, but the establishment of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. By the 
people Gandhiji understands the starving, the naked, the 
downtrodden Daridran@rayan, the submerged and the 
untouchables that stare us into shame everywhere. By 
his precept and example every one joining him or his 
movement has to identify himself with the poor’ from 
princely Motilal and millionaire Jumnalal to the common 
volunteer-each, of course, according to his strength and 
according to his faith—shraddha. He has taught us that 
those who would lead, should take the badge of 
service to the poor. All without exception must put 
on the poor men’s garb, Khadi, and do sacrifical 
spinning—each according to his capacity, Gandhiji heading 
the list. 

He placed practice before precept, and by his own 
life of rigid rectitude brought home to all the lesson 
of self purification. The Congress had no creed truly 
so called, He gave it a creed and a programme and 
exhorted his countrymen to be soldiers true to both. 

Talking in the terms of self-purifications he obliterated 
the distinction between private and public morality. 
Politicians, he said, need no more speak with reservation; 
nor need they make promises to the ear that they 
intended to break to the heart, 

It is the practical application of the law of love 
with which the world of imperialism finds itself faced. 
The law had been there but the new apostle, who 
would not shrink from driving it to its most extreme 
conclusions, has given it applications which puzzle the 
world today. 

Resist not evil by evil, or by physical force, he 
says. Resist it by good, the infallible weapon of love, 
This weapon may assume all possible forms. Some- 
times it may mean active disobedience, sometimes it 
may mean withdrawal of cooperation with evil, and 
& purification of oyie’s life and institutions, a purification 
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which would refuse to benefit by any. advantages direct 
or indirect derived from wickedness and tyranny, 

So, here you have a theory based upon principles 
governing all life and human relations, principles, .as 
old as the rocks and yet,as new and fresh as only 
Truth can be. You have side by side the reveglation 
in action and practice of the theory. Not only have 
you an idea but the idea has incaroated itself in a 
personality. An idea deprived of the dynamic of 4 
personality would be empty as a person unguided by a 
principle would be unfruitful. It is when ideas take 
Awatars and are born in proper persons thwt they 
become effective in human affairs; not takjng birth they 
remain theories convincing the logical brain but not 
rousing belief, faith and will. Bolshevism, had it not’ 
been born in a dynamic and practical personality like 
Lenin, would have remained a mere Marxian theory 
and not vitalized a huge Continent like Russia and 
been a menace to the’ world. Deprived of the 
practical wisdom and the high courage of the great 
moral and spiritual personality of Gandhi, Truth and 
Non-violence would have remained as empty principles 
or at best practised in the forest retreats or by the 


weak to cover their cowardice in fine and high- 
sounding phrases. 
(Concluded) 


Corrections 

1 Vide Supplement to Young India dated October 
1. 1931. for the words occurring in Cl. (3) of 
Rejoinder-2, lines 6 and 7 from the bottom of p-9, 
VIZ! 

The memorandum dated 9th April 1931, 
containing the orders of Government re. Sirsi and 
Siddhapur passed after Mr. R. R. Diwakar’s interview 
with -the commissioner.’ 


Substitude the following correction: 

The memorandum dated 9th April 1931, 
containing the orders of the Commissiongr, Southern 
Division, re. Sirsi and Siddapur passed as a result 
of the intervention of Mr. Chikodi, M, L. C.” 

2. Vide Young India dated October 8th, Page 292, 
second column, sixth para, twelfth line, read 2,500 
instead of 25,000. 

3, In the leading article “Is it a waste” in the last 
issue of “Young India”, please read the third paragraph 
as follows. ‘ 

“If India had chosen the path of violence, 
minorities would have been crushed into coalescence 
with the majority. That is the Law of physical 
force . etc. etc.” 

The first sentence was omitted in printing by an 
unfortunate oversight, 
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: Pincle Gandhi ’ 


That is the name that Gandhiji has earned from the 
little children in Bow. I shall briefly describe how, and 
give some more details of an acquaintance which is now 
fast ripening into friendship- The child who has given 
Gandhiji the pet name of ‘Uncle Gandhi’ is a boy of 
three in the Children’s House attached to Kingsley 
Hall. Ever since the children saw Gandhiji, he has 
been in their days and their dreams. ‘Now, tell me, 
mummy, what does Gandhi eat, and why does not he 
wear shoes ?’ and so on and so forth. One day the 
mother said: ‘ No, look here, you mustn ’t say ‘ Gandhi,’ 
but “Mr. Gandhi.’ You know Mr. Gandhi is a very 
good man.” “I am surry, mummy” says the little 
tot making amends, “I will call him ‘ Uncle Gandhi.” 
God has similarly met with the same fate, and He is 
called ‘Uncle God,’ but that story I shall omit, for it 
is no part of my story. So the name caught on, and 
on his birthday the little children sent to ‘dear Uncle 
Gandhi’ birthday presents in the shape of a toy dog and 
sweets, and wished “ you had a birthday cake with icing 
and a bird on it. Please will you come here on your 
birthday and we will have band and play music about 
‘daisy’ and ‘away in a manger ’ and light candles.” 

But there is one who does not belong to the 
Children’s House but is growing up under her parents’ 
care. She is just four and this is how. she tries to 
keep the memory of an evening with Gandhiji green. 
“T have a bone to pick with you,” said her father to 
Gandhiji on the birthday. “And what is it?” asked 
Gandhiji laughing. “ Well my little Jane comes every 
morning to me, hits me and wakes me up and says, 
“now don’t you hit back, for Gandhi told us the other 
day never to hit back!” There are others who, their 
parents lovingly complain, have become little handfuis 
inasmuch as they insist on being awakened early 
morning to say ‘good morning’ to Gandhiji when 
he goes out for a walk, and the parents, who have been 
no early risers, are hard put to it to wakeup early and 
wake the little ones early. Perhaps, these little ones 
will grow up into sturdy rebels in future and prove a 
handful to the parents, if the Jatter refuse to grow 
with them. That I am building no castles in the air, 
but on the solid rock of fact, will be apparent from 
what the little children have imbibed. 

Here, for instance, is an essay written on the 
birthday by a small girl (I forget her age, but I know 
she is less than ten ): 

“St. Francis of Assisi was called the little poor 
man of Assisi. He was just like Gandhi in every way. 

“They both loved nature, such as the children, 
birds and flowers. Gandhi wears loin-clothes like 
St. Francis did, whén be was on earth. 

“Gandhi and St. Francis were sons. of rich 
merchants. One night while St. Francis was feasting 
with his followers, he thought of the poor Italians. 
He ran out and gave up tis rich clothes and his 
money to the poor and dressed himself in old sacks 
just like Gandhi. 

“Sr, Francis of Assisi took:some of his followers. They 
made huts of trees. Gandhi the very same thing. He 
gave up all his rich gay life to the poor Indian people. 

““Gandhi’s people gave him his loin clothes to 
come to Londoo. As he told us children who go to 
Kicgsley Hall that he was not rich enough to buy them. 


“On Monday he has a day’s silent for that is 
their religion. Gandhi for his birthday presents had 
wooden toys, candles and sweets. He lives on goat's 
milk,nuts and also fruit.” 

Here is another by a boy of ten, reproduced as it is, 
without a change of spelling or grammar like the foregoing. 

“Mr-Gandhi is a Indian who was educated as a 
law student in London in 1890. He gave up this to 
help his country get better conditions. 

“He has come to England for the Indian Round 
Table Conference to try and get back the trade for 
India. He has been trying to get the ‘ Brahmins” to 
let the ‘Untouchables’ come into their temples. 
They are about 6,000,0CO people who do not know 
what a good meal is le has given up all his 
belongings and is trying to’ be one of the poorest 
Indians. That is why he wears loin-cloth. 

“Tis food is goat’s milk, fruit, and vegetables- He 
does not eat meat or fish because he does not believe | 
taken life. Gandhi is a Christiaan Indian. 

“Mr.Gandhi spins his own cotton. He does an 
hour’s spinning every day in England and even when 
he was in hospital. He has just come back from 
Lancashire visiting the cotton mills. 

“He prays from Sunday 7 p. m. till Monday 7 
p. m, and if you speak to him he does not answer you. 
When he came visiting, he came to my house and my 
mother was ironing, but he said “Don’t stop for I have 
had to do that myself.’ I have shaken bands with him. 


The Indian word for “Hullo” or ‘Good-bye’ is ‘Nomaska,’ 
W. A. I. Saville, 21 Eagling Road, Bow, 


Londor,E, 3250-345 

How real and true and priceless, before the worthless 
pifle that some of the journalists spin out and make 
thrilling ‘ story’ out of ! 

I must say that this is the result of what their 
teachers have taught them, and what they have learnt 
from a contact with Gandhiji. 

In contrast with this, here is a picture of a school in 
the country, abcut 40 miles from London, I visited in 
company with Mr, Brailsford, “ Now tell me,” I asked 
them, “the name of the country I come from.” There 
was a few moments’ silence, but at last the five year 
old daughter of the teacher said, “From a_ nigger 
country.” Her neighbour slightly older was shocked 
and whispered into her ears: “He is not dark. He is 
an Indian.” In another class Mr. Brailsford asked 
where India was on the map. They showed India 
quite all right, but the teacher immediately added to 
their knowledge: “It is a country under our flag, and 
this gentleman bas come to demand rights for his 
people.” Poor things, they had not heard of “Gandhi,” 
but I discovered later on that the boy who whispered 
into the ears of the girl and corrected her was the 
son of a working woman who reads newspapers and 
bas a great regard for Gandhiji. 

The piciures of the Children’s House I have given 
are a tribute to those in charge of tbe House, as also 
a specimen of the coming generation. Thousands upon 
thousands of children in England will have seen 
Gandhiji before he leaves the English shores. And who 
knows, it may be this generation with whom we may 
have to settle accounts after ail! They will be much 
better and more fair-minded parties to deal witb, than 


‘the present parties fed on the dailies that can say 


that is bad 
M. D. 


nothing good of India and do say much 
and untrue. 
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Native States and the British Garrison 

[I have referred in my London Letter te Mr. 
Brailsford’s Visit. He hada long talk of which be bas 
sent a record to the British and American press. V take 
important portions from it dealing with the question of 
the British garrison aud the Indian Princes. M. D.] 

Mr. Brailsford: When you abolish the salt tax, what 
substitute will you prépose te fill the hole in the’ revenue. 

Gandhiji: Salt ig a small matter, what really matt- 
ers is the excise on toddy and spium, that is really a 
big proportion of the revenue, there is no way of 
filling that gap, unless we can cut down the cost of 
the army, that is the octopus tbat is strangling us. 
This terrible drain must come to an end. 

Br. That, I imagine, will be the chief issue at the 
Round Table Conference. 

G, Indeed it will: we cant shirk it 


The Artist: Do you intend then to clear 
white garris6n ? 
G. Certainly, I intend to clear it out. 


The Artist: Do you include the civiliats with the 
troops ? 

G. They are part of the burden we have to carry. 
They make Government too costly. There is no justi- 
fication for the great salaries they draw. They live far 
better than the same class at home. 

Br. Isn’t there something to be said for the usual 
explanation of these high salaries. These civilians are 
living in exile and in a very trying climate. 

G. That is no longer so. Better communications 
have changed all that. There is a mail twice a week : 
they can keep in touch with their families at home, 
and they go to tbe hills in the hot weather. 
We would welcome these if they would live among us 
like Indians. But they isolate themselves. They shut 
themselves up in their cantonments, The very namie 
has a military flavour, and indeed these 
cantonments are still under military law. Any house 
within them may be seized, if the military say they 
require it. That happend to a mutual friend of ours, 
thongh he had built the house for himself. 

Br. There are two distinct questions about the army 
or rather there’s one question with two branches. 
There is the question of principle, India’s control over 
the army, and there is the economic question which 


would be satisfied by the reduction of the army. 
Must you insist.on both ? 


G. I must see to it that I have control over my army. 

Br. A nation is not fully a nation unless she has it. 

G. They tell me that I must have this army to 
protect me against the Pathans,-I don’t want its 
protection, { want to be free to take my own course. 
I may decide to fight them; I may decide to conciliate 
them. But I want to be free to do it myself. We 
would agree for a time to maintain some of the white 
army in India, but they tell us that Tommies: can’t 
be transfetred to the control of an Indian Governmeit, 


Br. T hey can’t be transferred without their consent 
(Gandhiji nods ‘assent), but I should think that many 


of them would agree to re-enlist, under satisfactory 
conditions, in an Indian army. 


G. (cheerfully): yes, tbat might be the solution, 
but when the army is reduced, I am afraid that will 
add to the number of your unemployed. 

Br. Would you, then, if the principle of India’s 
control were granted, be willing to negotiate over the 
numbers and cost of the reduced white garrison, which 
you would be willing to maintain for a term of years ? 


out the 
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G. Yes, we will agree to anything of that kind, if it 
is in the interest of Indfa. 

Br. Well, I think that would be rather to our iu- 
terest than yours. 

G. (laughing)}—All the same, we would agree to that. 

Br. It’s the principle of control that makes the 
difficulty. I don’t think you will get that. Reduction 
is another matter: in some degree you will get that. We 
are going into the Disarmament Confetence presently: this 
might be part of our contributior to world disarmament. 

G. I have satd what I want. My terms are known. 
But they are all bolding back, as if they were afraid to 
say what they will grant. But I am quite prepared to wait. 

Br. Things are bound to move slowly, while we 
are absorbed in our economic crisis, That may be an 
advantage however. 

The Artist: I am only an outsider, but isn’t there 
another difficulty? Are not the Indian Princes tné worst 
obstacle in your path ? 

G. The Princes are British officers in Indian dress. 
A Prince is in the same position as a British officer: 


he has ta obey. 
Br. Then can you leave 
control of the Viceroy ? 


G. We must gei control for the Indian Government. 

Br. But don’t they prefer to be under the Viceroy ? 

G. Ask any of them, and they will say so. But 
deep down in their heart of hearts, is it possible that 
they can be content? After all they are the same colour 
as we are. They are Indians. 

Br. But they gain something under the present 
arrangement, which you could never allow. The 
bureaucracy exacts politeness from them, and political 
cotrectitude, but i allows them to treat their subject 
pretty much as they please. 

G. “Politeness” is not the word for it. Say ra- 
ther “ Abject submission.” Not one of them can call his 
soul his own. The Nizam may start some project or 
other. An angry letter from the Viceroy is enough to stop 
him. You know what happened in Lord Reading’s time. 

Br. Apart from this question of conyol, is there 
any hope of Legislature on behalf of your “ half-starved 
millions ”, if the Princes are to nominate 40 per cent, 
of the membership of the Federal Législature. 


G. We can deal with these as we have dealt with 
you. It will be much easief. 


Br. I think their reply would be rather more brutal 
than outs. We used the lathi: they would use the rifle. 

G. That's your race pride. That’s right: I like 
you for it. All of us ought to-have it. But you 
don’t realise how much British power in India rests 
on prestige. Indians are nypifotised by it. You are a 
brave race, and your reputation enables you to overawe 
us, I’ve seen the same thing in South Africa. The 
Zulus are a fighting race, and yet a Zulu wiil tremble 
at the sight of a revolver, even if it is not loaded. 
If we get mto conflict with the Princes, they w’ont 
have the advantage of yout prestige. If our people 
have to face Mahratta troops they will say to 
themsélves: “‘ We'ré Mahrattas too.” Talking of South 
Africa gives me a precedent for the change that we 
want to bring about in our relations with the Princes. 
Swazi land used to be under the control of Downing 
Street, but when thé Union was formed, control was 
transferred to it. In the same way, we argue tnat the 
Princes ought to be transferfed to the control of the 
Indian Government. 


the Princes under the 
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London Letter 
The Parting of the Ways 

Let not the heading of this note startle the reader. 
Nothing has happened, since my last week’s letter, 
which can yet be described as a definite parting of the 
ways. But we are well on the way to it, and befure 
this letter is in print the daily press should have 
something momentous to announce. For, those who 
count on our side are now getting those who count on 
the other side to come to grips with the fundamental 
issues and it may not be long before Gandhiji decides 
whether he should continue to take part in the 
Conference or sail for India. 

It will be remembered that Gandhiji’s speech™ 
announcing the failure of the negotiations on the 
Communal question marked the second important point 
in the discussions—the first being the first speech in 
the Federal Structure Committee. This speech did 
indeed put the backs up of several high dignitaries, but 
convinced them that Gandhiji was on no account going 
to mince matters. Even papers like the Manchester 
Guardian were not prepared to believe that the 
minorities’ Committee was unnecessarily sandwiched 
in to the deliberations of the Federal Committee and 
that the Communal question had been given an undue 
prominence practically. The whole week has been 
taken up in trying to convince those coxcerned that 
he was in dead earnest when he said it and that it 
was the duty of Government to place all the cards on 
the table. 

Here is a series of Questions and Answers: 

“Tf,” be was asked, “the Communal problem should 
not predominate over all the rest, why should you 
yourself have said, at one stage, that you would not 
think of going to the Round Table Conference, unless 
the Communal question was settled?” 

“You are right. But you forget that I was borne 
down by the extteme pressure of English and other 
friends in India who said that it was imperative that 
I should go. I was also persuaded that, if only to 
keep my word of honour with Lord Irwin, I should go. 
Now, here I find myself face to face with men who 
are not nationalists,.and who were selected only because 
they were Communalists. Therefore, though I said 
that it was a matter of humiliation for us all not to 
have been able to come to a decision, the principal 
cause was the very composition of the Committee itself. 
It is too unreal for words. There are men who claim 
to represent Communities which, if they were in India, and 
if a referendum were to be taken, would disown them.” 
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Q. What about the Untofchables? Dr. Ambedkar 
was very severe on you and said that the Congress 
sad no right to claim to represent the Untouchables ? 

A. I am glad you have asked the question. I do 
not mind Dr. Ambedkar. He has a right even to spit 
upon me, as every untouchable has, and I would keep 
on smiling if they did so, But I may inform you 
that Dr. Ambedkar speaks for that particular part of 
the country where he comes from. He cannot speak 
for the rest of India and I have numerous telegrams 
from the so-called “ untoucbables” in various parts of 
India assuring me that they have the fullest faith in 
the Congress and disowning Dr. Ambedkar. And this 
confidence has a reason. They know the work that 
thé Congress is doing for them and they know that if 


they cannot succeed in making their voice felt I would 


be prepared to lead a campaign of civil resistance or 
their behalf and paralyse the Hindu orthodox opposition, 
if there were such an opposition against them. On the 
other hand if they were to be given special electorates, 
as Dr. Ambedkar persists in demanding, it would do that 
very Community immense harm. It would divide the 
Hindu community into armed camps and _ provoke 
needless opposition. 

Q. I see your point, and I have no doubt that you 
can legitimately speak for the untouchables. But you 
seem to ignore the fact that communities all the world 
over insist on being represented by their own people, 
The devoted Liberals of the north would truly 
represent the working men, but they would have their 
representatives from amongst themselves, and the great 
stubborn fact against you is that you are not an 
untouchable ! 

A. I know it very well. But the fact that I claim 
to represent them does not mean that I should think 
of representing them on the legislatures. By no means, 
I should have their own representatives drawn from 
their own ‘class on the legislatures, and if they are left 
out I should provide for their statutory co-option by 
the elected members. But when I am talking of 
representing them, I am talking of the representation 
on the Round Table Conference and I can assure you 
that if any one in India challenged our claim I should 
gladly face a referendum and successfully. 

Q. From this poimt of view it would be interesting 
to hear you about the Musalmaus too. You do not 
say that the Musalmans here do not represent their 
community ? 

A. Weli they are not duly elected, and I may tell 
you that I asked so many of the real nationalist 
Musaimans to stay away. There is a vast majcrity 
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of the younger leaders--Mr, Khwaja, Mr. Sherwani, to 
name only two--whom I came to know ovly through the 
friends who are to-day ranged against the Congress, and 
who are opposed to any Communal solution of 
the problem. Personally, I would give the Musalmans 
all that they want and I have been waking up 
late after midnight in persuading the Hindus and the 
Sikhs to go with me, but I have failed. Do you think 
I would have failed if the Sikhs were elected by the 
Sikhs and not nominated by Government? Master Tara 
Singh would have been here. I know his views and he 
has his 17 points to pit against Mr. Jinnah’s 14, bat 
I am quite sure I could bear him down, as he is after 
all a comrade in arms. Is it surprising then that we 
should fail to achieve a settlement in the present 
atmosphere ? It is, therefore, I said, that having already 
handicapped us, do not handicap us more by saying 
that the solution of tbe Communal problem must 
precede any decision on the Constitutional question, I 
tell them let us know what we are going to get, so 
that on that basis I might endedvour to bring about 
unity even in the present illassorted group. Let us for 
God’s sake have something tangible. It would be 
another string to the bow and help us to arrive at a 
solution. For I could tell them that they were dash- 
ing a precious thing to pieces. But to day, I have 
nothing to present them with. And even if there were no 
solution I have suggested various ways—private arbitra- 
tion, Judicial tribunal, etc. That is the situation. I 
am a slave to my friends, and it is because I honour 
Lord Irwin as a friend that I came. But I now see 
that it it is an impossible situation. 

Q. Is it quite impossible? You think you should 
not have come ? 

A. Not quite, and I am not going to give up my 
efforts until the Jast. As for my visit I do not at all 
feel sorry for having come, for I know that indirectly, 
out of the Conference, the work that I am doing is 
wholly satisfactory and I am establishing contacts 
which | shall treasnre. 


Q. May I take it then that you do notattach much 
importance to the communal question ? 

A. I have never said so, I say that the question 
has been allowed to overshadow the main thing, which 
needs to be specially emphasised. 

This is really not ore talk but bits from various 
talks, and I am glad to sav, as I have done before, 
that he is succeeding in getting the important people 
to come to grips with the main thing. For instance, 
the proposal of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee to 
refer the matter to two expert Committees and thus 
delay the Constitution of the Federal Structure is a 
most dilatory move, and by proposing to refer the 
report back to the Committee Gandhiji has rivetted the 
delegates’, especially the Princes’ attention, on the main 
thing and challenged them to state how far they are 
agreed and to what extent they are prepared to go, 

In short, there has been a definite clearing of the 
atmosphere and I think a distinct step forward to a 
patling of the ways bas been taken, if I am to judge 
from the talks that Gandbiji is having almost every day 
with the Secretary of State. 

No Nearer Solution 

But- perhaps the most direct questions were 

asked at the American Journalists’ vegetarian Luncheon 
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at Savoy Hotel, to which they had invited Gandhiji 
on the 16th instant to give them a talk. It was in 
the fitness of things that the luncheon should have 
been strictly vegetarian ( without meat, fish, or eggs ) 
and Gandhiji, in thanking them for it, described it as 
a delicate courtesy. He regaled them for some 
minutes with stories as to how journalists had misquoted 
him avd how in one instance a misrepresentation had 
nearly cost him his life. The cup of bitterness, he 
said, would be full, when in the words of a journalist 
in India, they deliberately embellished truth itself with 
“a little bit of embroidery.’’ He commended them the 
motto of truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and answered questions as they were asked, One 
would have thought they would ask questions of a 
general nature and of universal interest, but they were 
too full of their present immediate surroundings to 
want to travel out of them. 

Q. Are you hopeful of a successful outcome? 

A. Being an optimist, I never lose hope, but I 
can say that I am no nearer a solution than I was in 
Bombay. There are numerous difficulties. I know that 
the Congress demand appears a little too high in the 
atmosphere that is found to exist here, though I think 
that is none too high. 

Q. Is there no way out of the difficulty? 

A, There are many ways, but whether they will 
be adopted by the parties concerned, I do not know. 
We have been told that the solution of the Constitutional 
question depends on the solution of the Communal 
question. It is not true, and I am afraid, it is the very 
presentation of the question in this inverted form that 
has made the question more difficult and given it an 
altogether artificial importance, and because it has been 
made the fulcram the parties concerned feel that they 
can pitch theie demands as high as posible. And thus, 
we are moving in a hideously vicious circle and the 
task of peace becomes more and more difficult. But 
I, for the life of me, see no vital conection at all 
between the two questious. India will have freedom 
whether the communal question is sclved or not solved. 
No doubt we would have difficult times after the 
attainment of freedom, but freedom itself cannot be 
held up by the question, for we can get freedom as 
soon as we are worthy of it and, being worthy of it 
means suffering enough for it, paying a rich price for 
the rich prize of freedom. But if we have not suffered, 
if we have not paid the price, even a solution of the 
question would be of ro help to us. If we have 
suffered enough, and offered sufficient sacrifices, no 
argument or negotiation would be necessary. But who 
am I to determine that we have suffered enough.. In 
the hope that we had suffered enough I came here 
and I am not at all sorry that I came here, for I find 
that my work lies outside the Conference and that is 
why—in spite of my numerous engagements 1 agreed 
to come here, for this I regard as part of my work. 


Q. Does not the General Election make your work 
difficult ?= 


A. It need not. If British statesmen realised that 
the finarcial situation would be more difficult if there 
were a war between England and India, however non- 
violent, they would not allow the general election 
to hamper the solution of our problem. They must 
realise that in case India’s demand is nof granted, 
there is bound to be a fierce boycott, and all the 
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attention of Great Britain will have to be absorbed in 
looking after her quickly—perishing trade interests in 
India. On the contrary, if there is an honourable 
partnership, Great Britain would be more free to mend 
her own affairs. But there is another very great difficulty 
in our way. So long as India is held by the bayonet. 
the British ministers will continue to cast their hungry 
eyes on the famishing masses of India and forging fresh 
means of draining the last ounce of silver and gold from 
India not necessarily by a malicious design, but forced by 
the necessity of the case, for when there is unemploy- 
ment and want stalking the land and there is a chance of 
relief from some direction, no matter whether it is by 
exploiting another country, you cannot expect the states- 
men to weigh every thing in golden scales, and model 
their conduct on a strictly ethical code. It will drive 
them to desperate measures like manipulating India’s 
currency. That may for a time put off the agony, but 
the ultimate doom cannot long be delayed. 
With the Students 

It is getting more and more impossible every day 
to keep pace with Gandhiji’s daily increasing public 
engagements and recording them in even a casual way. 
The American Journalists’ Luncheon I have already 
noted. As I am writing this the time is drawing near 
for a Conference with temperance workers on the Indian 
drink revenue. There was the reception given by the 
National Labour Club. And over and above these there 
were three capital things to each of which I would, if 
JT had space, devote an article. These were: a Con- 
ference with the Missionaries, where Gandhiji, who 
loves to give spiritual life the simile of a rose, “spread 
his own fragrance” (to use a missionary friend’s 
words )} a Conference with the Indian students, 
whose institution according to their hostile critics, is 
said to be ‘““Government~controlled”; but where during 
the meeting itself all Government control seemed to 
be absent. A Conference with “British and Fereign 
Students” where representatives of some 57 nationalities 
were present. At all of these functions Gandhiji made 
himself completely at home-—so natural was the 
atmosphere, so full of genuine affection and regard. 
About the missionaries’ meeting I may say nothing, for 
the proceedings were private, but the student meetings 
I shall remember for many a long day. The students’ 
meeting addressed a fortnight ago was quite interesting 
and lively, but these two easily take the palm over the 
previous one. At the Gower Street Indian Students’ 
meeting there was an Indian atmosphere—Indian national 
songs and our national anthem, which we heard here 
for the first time, (we had our prayers at the meeting 
which offered a congenial atmospbere)—and perfect 
dignity and decorum. The other meeting, where a 
negro student from the Gold Coast, a Russian student, 
n Korean student and an English student asked 
questions—-and many more would have asked, had there 
been time——was characterised by a spirit of search for 
truth which charmed Gandhiji, who simply let himself 
go. and gave some of the soul-stirring messages on the 
implications of truth and love in the present industrial 
age. He felt at both the functions that he was 
amongst his own dear boys and felt like leaving for 
them a message they would treasure and translate in 
‘their lives, What could be more penetrating than the 
following, which came after a preface indicating 
bow the Congress had renounced the age-worn method 


of inflicting injury on others and adopted the method of 
inflicting injury on oneself to achieve freedom, and 
how having gone through a course of suffering the 
country had deputed him as its sole representative in 
the hope that “the suffering ‘India had gone through, 
had created sufficient impression on the minds of the 
British ministers and the British mind generally so 
that there might be a little room left for argument, 
reason discussion and negotiation,” and how he was 
trying every means in his power to prevent a cataclysm 
in India with all its frightful consequences: 

“Tt may be,” he said,, referring to the out-of the- 
Conference-work that he was doing, “ that the seed 
which is being sown now may result in softening the 
British spirit and that it may result in the prevention of 
the brutalisation of human beings. I have known the 
English nature in its hideous form in thePunjab. I have 
known it elsewhere also, during these’ fifteen years of 
experience and through history, I have known the same 
thing happening. It is my purpose by every means at 
my command to prevent such a catastrophe occurring 
again. }I am more concerned in preventing the 
brutalisation of human nature than in preventing the 
sufferings of my own people. I have often gloated over 
the sufferings of my own people. I know that people who 
voluntarily undergo a course of suffering raise themselves 
and the whole of humanity, but I also know that 
people who become brutalised in their desperate efforts 
to get victory over their opponents or to exploit weaker 
nations or weaker men, not only drag down themselves 
but mankind also. And it cannot be a matter of 
pleasure to me or anyone else to see human nature 
dragged in tbe mire. If we are all sons of the same 
God and partake of the same divine essence, we must 
partake of the sin of every person whether he belongs 
to us or to another race. You can understand how 
repugnant it, must be to invoke the beast in any human 
being, how much more so in Englishmen, amongst 
whom I count numerous friends! I invite you to give 
all the help you can in tke endeavour that I am 
making. 

“To the Indian Students my appeal is to study 
this question in all thoroughness and if you really 
believe in the power of non-violence and truth, then 
for God’s sake express these two things in your daily 
life—-not merely in the political field—and you will 
find that whatever you do in this direction will help me 
in the struggle. It is possible that Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who come into close touch with yu 
will assure the world that they have never seen students 
so good, so truthful, as Indian students. Don’t you 
think that that would go a long way towards vindicating 
our nation? The words “‘self-purification” occurred in 
a Congress Resolution in 1920, From that moment 
the Congress realised that we were to purify ourselves. 
We were by self-sacrifice to purify ourselves sd that 
we would deserve liberty and so that God would also 
be with us. If that is the case, every Indian whose 
life bears testimony to the spirit of self-sacrifice helps 
his country, without having to do anything more. 
Such in my opinion, is the strength of the means which 
the Congress adopted. Therefore, in the battle for 
freedom, every student here need do nothing more 
than that he should purify himself and present a 
character above reproach and above suspicion,” 
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Europeans to the Rescue 
(By. C. Rayacopanacnar ) 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce is an association 
exclusively of merchants of British nationality. There 
are a few honorary members who may not be of Bri- 
tish extraction, But they are not entitled to vote. 
That such a Chamber of Commerce should adopt the 
following resolution unanimously at a special general 
meeting is a remarkable fact, 


“The Madras Chamber of Commerce is of 
opinion that the increases to the Income Taxes and 
the Import and Excise Duties proposed by the Finance 
Member in his Bill to supplement jhe Indian Finance 
Act of 1931 are not only detrimental to the trade 
and industry of the country, especially at the present 
time, but are also calculated effectively to diminish 
the sources of taxation and thus decrease the revenues 
anticipated under these heads; and the Chamber 
strongly urges upon the Government of India the 
necessity for meeting a larger percentage of its 
estimated deficit by more drastic retrenchment in its 
Civil, Military and Railway Expenditure. 

“The Chamber would further emphasise the fact 
that in spite of the devolution of responsibility to 
the Provinces since the introduction of the Reforms, 
the cost of the Civil Administration of the Central 
Government has increased during the past ten years 
by nearly 40 per cent. (from 941 lakhs to 1,306 
lakhs ) and would urge a searching enquiry into the 
expenditure on: 

(a) Departments dealing with subjects which 
have been transferred to provincial ministries, (such 
as Labour and Industries, Medical Service, Public 
Health, Agriculture, Education, Forests etc.) 

(b) Special Departments such as the Tariff 
Board, the Imperial Research Council of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Railway Board, the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee, with a view to determining 
whether during the present financial stringency they 
should be abolished, amalgamated with other 
departments, or reduced to a skeleton basis. _ 

(c) The yearly exodus of departments to Simla. 

(d) The Post and Telegraph Department with 


: view to placing it on a more satisfactory financial 
asis. 


(e) The High Ccommissioner’s Office and the 
Stores Department in London. 

“While realising the importance of national 
defence, the Chamber would point out the fact that 
the cost of military services is 87 per cent. greater 
than it was in 1913-14, and would urge the necessity 
for further reduction of expenditure, especially in 
respect of Army Headquarters Administration.” 

A few weeks ago the European Association of 
Madras adopted a resolution suggesting that instead of 
sixtyfour per cent. new taxation and’ thirtysix per cent, 
retrenchment, wise management should lead to a policy 
of thirtysix per cent new taxes and sixtyfour per cent, 
retrenchment. We could improve the figures on’ our 


part. But the principle is the same. Tbe Chamber of 
Commerce meeting endorses the same principle urging 
the necessity for meeting the deficit more by drastic 
retrenchment than by new taxation. The Chamber’s 
condemnation of excessive Military Expenditure is 
specially noteworthy. It has also pointed out that the 
introduction of reforms, instead of reducing expenditure, 
has increased the cost of Administration in a most 
unjustifiable manner. While new taxation has begun 
to be enforced already, the proposed reduction in salaries 
is yet in the region of thought. We do not suppose 
that it is possible to give effect to cuts in salaries 
for past periods. 


Natural Justice 

The Government of India some time ago withdrew 
the salt concession from two taluks in Nellore District 
in Andhra on the ground that the salt was removed in 
large quantities and delivered to traders in distant villages. 
The latest is the withdrawal of the privilege from two 
taluks in Ramnad district, the order of withdrawal being 
the first notice of any allegation of abuse of the 
concession. The privilege being restricted to poor 
villagers all of whom are ignorant and illiterate, it is 
not an easy matter to spread a correct and complete 
knowledge of the conditions among the people concerned. 
But every effort is being honestly made in this direction 
and scrupulous regard for the conditions is insisted on. 
Since August Sjt. Rajagopalachari has been in 
correspondence with the Salt Department to settle the 
exact terms of a body of instructions to be issued for 


distribution among Congress workers and _. others 
for being explained and _ broadcasted among 
the villagers concerned. It was only on October 


fifteenth that he sent a reply to the Home Secretary 
agreeing to certain suggestions made by him in regard 
to these instructions and represeniing certain other points 
arising therein. In the course of correspondence with the 
Salt Department, the Collector of Madras Salt Revenue 
pointed out the alleged misuse in Nellore District but 
ro mention was made at any time about the abuse of 
the privilege in Ramnad District. ‘When therefore, the 
communication was received cancelling the privilege in 
respect of Ramnad District it was a complete surprise. 

The communication makes no mention of any other 
ground such as that the salt was used for trading 
outside the neighbourhood or that it was taken for 
non-domestic use. The order is made to rest on 
excessive removal to distant villages. In fairness any 
allegations on which the wholesale withdrawal of a 
most valueable privilege is based must be duly notified 
and subjected to challenge and proof contra. Even 
if the prosecutor and the judge should be one and the 
Same revenue authoritiy, it is surely wrong to dispense 
even with notice and the opportunity to deny the facts 
before such a prosecutor~judge. 

Once a right has been conceded by government its 
sanctity is no less than that of other rights. It may be 
subject to conditions and a breach thereof may entitle 
government to withdraw the right, But the breach should 
be proved and should not be assumed on the mere 
statement of it. What is all important is that the rules 
of natural justice should apply where no specific procedure 
is prescribed. The minimum of formality is notice and 
Opportunity to offer proof against the allegation, 
whatever the Tribunal may be, J. G. K. 
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The Congress and the Minorities 


[The following is the full text of Gandhiji’s speech 
at the Minorities Committee:] 

“Prime Minister and friends, it is with deep sorrow 
and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter 
failure on my part to secure an agreed solution of the 
communal question through informal conversations 
among and with the representatives of different groups. 
I apologise to you, Mr. Prime Minister, and the other 
colleagues for the waste of a precious week, My only 
consolation lies in the fact that when I accepted the 
burden of carrying on these talks, I knew that there 
was not much hope of success, and still more in the 
fact that I am not aware of having spared any effort 
to reach a solution. 

But to say that the conversations have to our utter 
shame failed is not to say the whole truth, Causes of 
failure were inherent in the composition of the Indian 
delegation. We are almost all not _ elected 
repfesentatives of the parties or groups whom we are 
presumed to represent; we are here by nomination of 
the Government. Nor are those whose presence was 
absolu’ely necessary for an agreed solution to be found 
here. Further, you will allow me to say that this 
was hardly the time to summon the Minorities Committee. 
It lacks the sense of reality in that we do not know 
what it is that we are going to get. If we knew ina 
definite manner that we are going to get the thing we 
want, we should hesitate fifty times before we threw it 
away in a siaful wrangle, as it would be if we are told 
that the getting of it would depend upon the ability of 
the present delegation to produce an agreed solution of 
the communal tangle. The solution can be the crown 
of the Swaraj constitution, not its foundation if only 
because our differences have hardened, if they have 
not arisen, by reason of the foreign domination. I 
have not a shadow of a doubt that the iceberg of 
communal differences will meic under the warmth of 
the sun of freedom. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the Minorities 
Committee be adjourned sine-die and that the funda- 
‘mentals of the Constitution be hammered into shape as 
quickly as may be. Meanwhile, the informal work of 
discovering a true solution of the communal problem 
will and must continue; only it must not balk or be 
allowed to block the progress of Constitution building. 
Attention must be diverted from it and concentrated 
on the main part of the structure. 

I hardly need point out to the committee that my 
failure does not mean the end of all hope of arriving 
at an agreed solution. My failure does not even mean 
my utter defeat; there is no such word in my 
dictionary. My confession merely means failure of the 
special effort for which I presumed to ask for a week’s 
indulgence, which you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping stone to 
success, and I invite you all todo likewise; but should 
all effort at agreement fail, even when the Round 
Table Conference réaches the end of its labours, I would 
suggest the addition of a clause to the expected 
Constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that would 
examine all claims and give its final decision on all 
the points that may be lefc unseitled. 

Nor need this Committee think that the time given 
for enabling informal conversations to be carried on 


has been altogether wasted. You will be glad to learn 
that many friends, not members of the delegation, have 
been giving their attention to the question. Among 
these I would mention Sir Geoffrey Corbett. He 
has produced a scheme of redistribution of the Punjab 
which, though it has not found acceptance, is in my 
opinion, well worth studying. I am asking Sir 
Geoffrey if he will kindly elaborate and circulate 
it among the members. Our Sikh colleagues 
have also produced another, which is at least 
worthy of study. Sir Hubert Carr produced last night 
an ingenious and novel proposal to set up for the 
Punjab two Legislatures, the lower to satisfy the 
Musalman claim and the upper nearly satisfying the 
Sikh Claim. Though I am no believer in a bicameral 
legislature, I am much attracted by Sir Hubert’s 
proposal, and I would invite him to pursue it further 
with the same zeal with which, I gratefuily admit, he 
followed and contributed to the informal deliberations. 

Lastly, in as mucb as the only reason for my 
appearance at these deliberations is that I represent 
the Indian National Congress, I must clearly set forth 
its position. In spite of appearances to the contrary, 
especially in England, the Congress claims to represent 
the whole nation, and most decidedly the dumb millions, 
among whom are included the nvcmberless Untouchables, 
who are more suppressed than depressed, as also in a 
way the more unfortunate and neglected classes known 
as Backward Races. ‘ 

Here is the Congress position in a nut shell. I 
am reading the Congress resolution, the Congress has, 
set up pure nationalism as its 


since its inception, 
ideal. It has endeavoured to break down communal 
barriers. The following Lahore resolution was the 


culminating point in its advance towards nationalism. 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is 
unnecessary to declare the policy of the Congress 
regarding communal questions, the Congress, believing 
that independent India communal questions 
can only  be_ solved on strictly national lines. 
But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims 
and the other minorities in general, had expressed 
dissatisfaction over the solution of communal 
questions proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress 
assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities 
that no solution thereof in any future constitution 
will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give 
full satisfaction to the parties concerned. 

“Fence the Congress is precluded from setting forth 
any communal solu.ion of the communal problem, 
but at this critical juncture in the histary of the nation 
it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest 
for adoption by the country a solution, though communal 
in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible, and 
generally acceptable to the communities concerned. 
The Working Committee, therefore, after full and free 
discussion, unanimously passed the following scheme; 

“1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to 
fundamental rights shall include a guarantee to the 
communties concerned of the protection of their 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and 
practice of religion and religious endowments; 

““(b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the Constitution. 

“(c) protection of political and other rights of min- 
Otity communities in the various Provinces shall be the 
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arena tee 
concern and be within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

“2 The Franchise shall be extended to all adult 
men and women. 

(Note: The working Committee is committed to 
adult franchise by the resolution of the Karachi Congress 
and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. In 
view, however, of misapprehensions in some quarters 
the Committee wishes to make it clear that in any 
event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive 
as to reflect on the electoral roll the proportion in the 
population of every community. ) 

“3 (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India. 

“(b) That for the Hindus in Sind and the Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the North West Frontier and 
Punjab and for Hindus and Muslims in any province 
where they are less than 25 per cent. of the population 
seats shall be reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislature on the basis of population, with the right to 
contest additional seats. 

“4. Appointments shall be made by non-parly public 
service commissions, which shall prescribe the minimum 
qualifications and which shall have due regard to 
the efficiency of the public service as well as to the 
principle of equal opportunity to all the communities 
for a fair share in the public services of the country. 

“5. In the formation of the Federal and Provincial 
cabinets the interests of minority communities should be 
recognised by convention. 

“6. The North West Frontier Province and Balu- 
chistan shall have the same form of Government and 
administration as other provinces. 

“7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province 
provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear 
the financial burden of the separated Province. 

“8. The future constitution of the country shall be 
Federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the 
federating units unless on further examination it is found 
to be against the best interests of India. 

The working Committee has adopted the foregoing 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals based 
on undiluted communalisms and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the working Committee hopes 
that the whole Nation wilt endorse the scheme, on the 
other it assures those who take extreme views 
and cannot adopt it that the Committee will gladly, as 
it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, accept without 
reservation accept any other scheme if it commands the 
acceptance of all the parties concerned.” 

That is the Congress resolution. 

If, however, a national solution is impossible and 
the Congress scheme proves unacceptable, I am not 
precluded from endorsing any other reasonable scheme 
which may be acceptable to the parties concerned. 
The Congress position on this question, therefore, is 
One: of greatest possible accomodation. Where it can- 
not help it will not obstruct. Needless to say that the 
Congress will whole heartedly support any scheme of 
private arbitration. It seems to have been represented 
that | am opposed to any representation of the Untou- 
chables on the legislatures. This is a travesty of the 
truth what I have said and what I must repeat is that 


I am opposed to their special reperesentation. I 
am convinced that this can do them no_ good 
and may do much harm; but the Congress is 
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wedded to adult franchise. Therefore, millions 
of them can be placed on the voters’ roll. 
It is impossible to conceive that with untouchability 
fast disappearing nominees of these voters can be 
boycotted by the others. But what these people need 
more than election to the legislatures is protection 
from social and religious persecution, Custom which is 
often more powerful than Jaw, has brought 
them to a degradation of which every thinking 
Hindu has need to feel ashamed and to do penance. 
I should, therefore, have the most drastic legisla- 
tion rendering criminal all the special persecution 
to which these fellow-camntrymen of mine are sab- 
jected by the so-called superior classes. Thank God 
the conscience of Hindus has been stirred, and untouch- 
ability will soon be a relic of our sinful past. 


Is it Coercion? 

The stubborn opposition of Musalman leaders and 
leaders of the Depressed classes and others to the 
Congress plea for a national electoral scheme, and 
their bold stand even against the all powerful Gandhi, 
show that neither Gandhiji nor the Congress can carry 
anything through by sheer might of influence or force 
of numbers or by secret coercion. What then is the 
meaning of the universal acceptance of the prohibition 
programme ? Why is it so difficult to secure bidders 
at auctions, or get trees for marking? Why do the 
customers stay away on account of a few frail-bodied 
volunteers, with Gandhi caps on, standing at the 
appicaches to the tavern? The officials are satisfied with 
a simple explanation furnished to them by the wunder- 
lings and the renters: ‘It is all coercion.’ Is the drinking 
minority so insignificant that it can be so easily coerced 
or frightened? If so, the Government case is indeed 
reduced to a poor plight. If it is not so insignificant 
as that, then how is it that when such a weak and 
oppressed community as the untouchables can raise their 
heads and fight Congress, according to their lights; 
when they can plead for obviously wrong and unnational 
schemes of representation, the drinking minority is not 
willing to fight and oppose the Congress coercion ? And 
this, when the Excise Department, the Reserve Police, 
the Land Revenue Officers, the Magistracy and in fact 
all the arms of a powerful Government are only too 
willing to answer the slightest call and come in motor 
lorries for protection, offensive as well as defensive, on 
the alarm being given. 


Nothing can be more foolish than to seek to 
explain the phenomenon to oneself or to others on the 
basis of coercion. The success of the picketing and 
the propaganda against drink cannot be explained away 
by a theory of nation-wide intimidation on the part 
of the Congress. What is felt to be an insidious form 
of coercion or fear is really the moral feeling of the 


nation. This feeling is perhaps foreign to the British 
miod or not quite understandable, and they call it 
coercion. The British mind can understand the 


repugnance to drunkenness, 
the Indian shame and repugnance felt about all 
drinking even in moderation. This is the concrete 
result of an age-long social tradition, and cannot be 
realised by the ordinary Westerner. Hence he refuses 
to believe us when we tell him that we have not 
intimidated the consumers or the tree-ownerfs. 


But it cannot understand 
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Those Pictures 
(By C. Rasagopauacuar ) 

A crore and a quarter of rupees gone according to 
a computation in the Madras Secretariat based on 
receipts for April and May of this year, compared with 
the same months in the previous year. This was 
enough to make any Finance Member fret and fume. 
On the top of it came the dismal results of the toddy 
license auctions in August and September enough to 
drive any bureaucracy mad. Before the middle of 
September, that is, before the secret “tender” and con- 
firmation dates for all licences that could not be 
disposed of, something must be done to create confidence 
in the minds of the MLiquor-trade men. All depart- 
ments are busy finding out means somehow to create 
this confidence. The Picketing activity of the Congress 
has acted as anucleus and a creative agent of a wonder- 
ful deal of energy all over the country. Man, woman 
and child in remotest hamlet sing anti-drink songs. 
The resolve to do away witb the curse has spread like 
a prairie-fire, I shall not grudge other organisations 
some share in this great revolution, Even the Madras 
Government’s Temperance Propaganda last year-—they 
spent many lakhs on it—could not have been all for 
nothing. It must have contributed its share to the 
development of popular feeling. 

So, all castes and communities are busy adopting 
Total Abstinence. ‘If the Brahmin need not drink, 
if the other high castes do not waste their earning on 
the Toddy shop, why should we not also try. After 
all ‘high’ and ‘low’ can be got over with a well 
filled purse. If we get over poverty, we have done 
half the hurdles in life’s race.” So the “low castes” 
think, or have been taught to think. Is it impertinence 
or mischief to teach them to think this way and raise 
their status? In India the vegetarian and the man who 
does not drink intoxicating liquor are automatically 
high caste. It may be all superstition but it is there. 

Finance Department, therefore, has turned its angry 
eyes at ca-te organisations, “What are the 
magistrafes doing? Do they not know that there is a 
lot of coercion and intimidation and oppression in 


these caste panchayats? Read your Penal Code please, 
and do your work!” 


“ But we have rarely interfered in such matters, 
and never without a complaint from aggrieved parties. 
They seem to be here submitting to the caste pressure.” 


No, this will not do. The right to drink must be 
protected ! 


Alas that any honest government, be it our own or 
foreign, should thus lose its nerve, Dependence on an 
evil trade is a dreadful thing. Should-any ruler be sad 
or ruffled because his people have reduced their 
consumption of alcoholic liquors? It is a tragedy that 
instead of rejoicing on the reduction of an evil that 
saps body and soul, instead of lending a helping hand 
to the straggling man that walks up the steep slope, 
our government shculd have to deem it a misfortune 
aod lose its equanimity. Pharaoh has hardened his 
heart indeed and the waters have been turned to blood, 

A friend sent me two picture posters the other day. 
1 don’t know why he sent them. He has sent them 
without any covering letter. Both bore the artist's 
futograph and the seal of the Madras Government's 
defunct Central Propaganda Board. Beautiful powerful 
pictures both of them,—one represented the parting of 
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the ways; to wife and children and domestic joy on the 
right, and to the toddy shop and crime on the left. 
The artist might have put the picketers at the gate of 
the shop and the Finance Member at the counter. But 
it was drawn on 28-1~30, The other picture also a 
double scene, shows how the highway-man says “your 
money or your life;’’ But on the other hand, Drink takes 
money and life and soul, all together. Alas that a portion 
of the money must go to Government and thereby 
create a vested interest in this wicked business, and 
they must feel anger, instead of satisfaction, that less 
liquor is consumed, This was drawn on 20-11-30. 
In 1931 August-September, such cartoons, with the 
seal of the Government on it, would be impossible, As 
Temperance has caused all this trouble of reduced income, 
first step in retrenchment off with the Temperance Board 
The poor dumb pictures seem to complain. But the 
Finance Member, I can imagine, is enjoying the dis. 
comfiture of those undistributed pictures. You caused it 
all, so you must be cut out first. And the Madras 
Cabinet of members and ministers feel like having 
bound Samson with fetters of brass. 


The Right of Peaceful Picketing 
This right that was secured for us by Gandhiji 


in the Delhi Settlement has been vigorously and 
continuously exercised throughout the Southern 
provinces. In spite of all impediments and difficulties 


offered on the part of Government as well as the liquor 
dealers, the results have been most encouraging. The 
fall in rentals at the recent auctions is a measure of 
the liquor-dealers’ estimate of future business. They are 
shrewd men and are able to sense the feeling in the 
country and their bids may therefore be taken as a reliable 
measure of the degree of success attained in our work. 
Out of 9,000 toddy shops in the presidency of 
Madras, I was reliably informed, that about 3,000 were 
still unsold until the last week of September. 30 
per cent of the shops in Tamil Nadu were not yet 
assigned to licensees. The shops that have been sold 
off so far have been given away for annual rentals 
totalling about Rs, 35 lakhs, that is to say, less than 
half of what the toddy licenses in Tamil Nadu were 
sold for in previous years. We should remember that 
this is the result of tremendous official activities. — 
Taking sample districts, out of 560 toddy shops in 
Coimbatore as many as 260 remain yet unassigned. 
So also in North Arcot of 400 shops, more than 200 
are yet unassigned. In South Arcot out of nearly 300 
shops more than a hundred are still undisposed of. On 
the other hand, in Ramnad District though all the 
shops have been assigned, they have fetched only two 


lakhs annual rental as against an average of 4 lakhs 
in previous years. 


The work has not been uniform all over. On the 
contrary, persistent effort in some places have resulted 
in the general atmosphere. If the active centres 
are separately taken we can see what can be achieved 
if men and women make up their minds. In a certain 
taluk only ten out of ninetyone toddy shops could 
be properly disposed of. In another taluk, there were 
no bids whatever for 16 out of 21 shops. 

I calculate that with reduced tree-tax and reduced 
rentals, the total excise revenue will be affected so far 
as Tamil Nadu is concerned to the extent of from 75 
lakhs to one crore under toddy alone, 


C. R, 
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London Letter 
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Some Posers 

As the reader has already seen a regular feature of 
all meetings addressed by Gandhiji is his invitation to 
the audience to ask questions, to which he gives 
his answers. ‘‘ No question will embarrass me and the 
franker you are the closer we can come and the 
better opportunity you give me to explain my case” is 
a preliminary remark common to every meeting. I 
shall cull sqme of these questions and answers for the 
readers of “Young India.”” The reader will notice 
the vision of a Ganges of self-suffering-is growing 
upon him more and more and there is not a meeting 
where he.does not share with his hearers the echoes 
he hears from the innermost Deep of the coming storm. 

Q, (At the National Labour Club Reception.) Are 
you not indicating a tendency to bellicose Nationalism ? 
And do you not think it would be a dangerous ideal 
to sacrifice a million lives in order*to attain freedom ? 

A. I do not think it to be a dangerous ideal to 
sacrifice one’s own life, and these precious lives will 
be sacrificed by a nation that is living in compulsory 
disarmament. India, you must remember, is wedded to 
non-violence and therefore, there is: no question of 
taking someone else’s life. We do not consider our 
lives so cheap as to be given away for nothing, but 
we do not consider our lives to be dearer than liberty 
itself, and therefore, if we had to sacrifice a million 
lives, we would do so tomorrow, and God above 
would say nothing but “Well done my children.” We 
are. tying to gain our liberty; you on the other hand 
have been an Imperialistic minded race. You have 
been in the habit of committing frightfulness-and as 
the late General Dyer put-it in answer to a question 
by the Hunter Commission; ‘Yes, I did this fright 
fulness deliberately.’ I am here to say that General 
Dyer was not the only one. capable of resorting to this 
frightfulness. We can reverse. the process and. sacrifice 
ourselves in the attempt to gain our liberty. It is up 
to you, those who are trustees of the honour of the 
British nation, to prevent this. disaster if you can..,’ 

Q. Would we not be making a mistake in giving 
you independence ? 

A. I think you will if you give independence to 
anyone. And please, therefore, remember that I have 
not come to beg for independence, but I have come 
&s a. result of last year’s suffering and at the end of 
that suffering, time came when we left India in order 
to see whether we have now sufficiently impressed the 
British mind with our suffering, so that I can go away 
with an honourable settlement. But. if I go away with 
an honourable settlement, I shall not gO away with the 
belief that I have received any gift from this nation. 
Thee is no such thing as a gift of independence from 
one nation to another. It has got to be gained and 
bought with one’s blood and I feel that we have already 
Spilt sufficient of our own blood in the process which 
has gone on deliberately since 1919. But it may be 
that in God’s Grace He considers that we have not 
suffered enough, that we have hot gone through the 
Process of purification, Then, I am here to testify that 
we shall continue the process of self=sacrifice until at 
last no Britisher will want to remain in India as 
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Q. Lord Irwin is reported to have said in a speech 
at the Central Hall that he knew you would not 
insist on complete independence, Is this true ? 

A, Well: In the first instance I do not know that 
Lord Irwin made the speech which is imputed to him. 
Secondly, I must not speak for Lord Irwin. That would 
be a question well addressed to him. But I never 
told Lord Irwin that I would not press for complete 
independence. On the contrary, so far as my memory 
serves me right, I told him that I would press for 
complete independence and, for me that does not mean 
ruling India through deputies i. e. Indian agents rather 
than English agents. Complete independence to me 
means National Government, 

Q. How do you reconcile complete 
with the retention of British troops ? 

A. British troops may remain in India and that 
would depend upon the arrangement that the partners 
came to. This, for a limited period, would be to the 
interest of India because India has become emasculated 
and it is necessary to retain some portion of British 
troops or some portion of British officers under the 
National Government and in the employ of the National 
Government. I shall defend the partnership and yet 
defend the retention of those troops. 


Q. Do you envisage a Viceroy when you speak of 
an independent India ? 

A. Whether the Viceroy remains is a question to 
be decided by both the parties. Speaking for myself, 
I cannot conceive a Viceroy remaining. But I can 
conceive a British agent remaining there because there 
would be so many interests which the British have 
brought into being there which I personally do not seek 
to destroy and in order to represent those interests and 
if there is also an army consisting of British troops 
and officers I could not possibly say “ No, there will 
not be a British Agent.” And since there are also the 
Princes concerned I cannot vouchsafe for ‘what the 
Princes will do and, therefore, I do not expect that 
under the scheme I have in mind there will be no 
British agent there-whether he is called a Viceroy or 
a Governor-General. But I would defend it as a 
partnership having the condition that it is to be terminated 
at the will of either on terms of absolute equality. I 
am writing on a slate from which I have to rub out 
many things. 

Q. What are the common objects 
partnership would advance ? 

A. The common object that the partnership is going 
to advance is to cease the exploitation of the races of 
the earth, If India becomes free from this curse of 
exploitation, under which she has groaned for so many 
years, it would be up to India to see that there is no 
further exploitation, Real partnership would be of 
mutual benefit. It would be a partnership between two 
races the one having been known for its manliness, 
bravery, courage and its unrivalled powers of organisation, 
and the other an ancient race possessing a culture 
perhaps second to mone, a continent in itself. A 
partnership between these two peoples cannot but 
result in mutual good and be to the benefit of mankind. 


The Week-End At Chichester 


The week-ends, arranged by Charlie Andrews, have 
been to Gandhiji, as fountains of fresh air in a foul 
atmosphere, The last weekend was at Chichester, 
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one of the ancient Cathedral towns of England, situated 
seventy miles South of London, on a sgpur of the 
South Downs, Peace, quiet, lovely sunshine, and 
fresh intimate contacts. The visit to Chichester was 
trebly fruitful because of the contact established with 
three of the important men in England-Bishop Bell 
of Chichester and Canon Campbell, and Mr,C. P. 
Scott of the “ Manchester Guardian.” 


Gandhiji had long and intimate talks with all the 
three who were glad to understand the Indian situation 
from Gandhiji at first hand. 


The Bishop is unlike many Churchmen that we have 
met before. There is no predominently religious “air” 
about him. He talks most intelligently on any topic 
that you care to discuss and with a detachment that 
often puzzles you. He seems to have made up his 
mind about everything and though he disagrees with you 
does not allow you to feel that he does so. Quite a 
masterful personality, capable of tackling with consummate 
skill affairs of the State. One might almost feel 
that he has mistaken his vocation, but one immediately 
realises ones mistake. There is a deep undercurrent of 
spirituality in everything that he says or does, and his 
life is so simple that as Canon Campbell said of him 
‘our Bishop would. be as happy in ‘a hovel as in his 
Palace.’ He was for many years tutor at Oxford and 
was a_ student at the same College as Lord Irwin. 
He has connections with him and a host of others who 
count, and I may say that not a minute of the hours 
spent with him by Gandhiji was wasted. “I am not 
prepared to believe that the Conference can break on 
the minorities question” said he tome with considerable 
confidence. A number of clergymen asked Mr. Gandhi 
a number of questions last night and when one of them 
said that he hoped that the question would be solved 
in India Mr, Gandhi said that he was determined to 
solve it here, I think he will do it. His optimism is 
not of an empty kind’. And the Bishop added “I 
have had some very precious talk with Mr. Gandhi 
and have understood from him as much as a 
layman can understand, but I fear that he is more 
suspicious of some people than one ought to be. 
Iam quite sure that the fears that there would 
be chaos and civil war in India if the English 
left the country are unfounded and the result of ignor- 
ance, but I may assure you that they are genuinely 
felt, and I wonder if something cannot be done to 
evolve a formula in the future constitution calculated 
to dispel those fears.” 


He has had long talks with Gandbiji and if anyone 
outside the Conference can exercise influence on the 
counsels of those concerned he is sure to do so. 

“ But supposing’ nothing happens,” I said, “ the 
visit will surely lead to a deeper understanding between 
India and England, and will be very helpful to the 
pacifists so far as their mission is concerned.’ 

He was sure about the first part of my statement 
but not about the second part: “ Why should not the 
visit lead to anything more? And if it does not, the 
future is uncertain. What can we do in Manchuria, 
though we know that something ought to be done 
there ? I am quite sure'that in case something happens 
in India, in the absence of a_ settlement, something 
must be done here. But I doubt that we would be 
equal to it. I wonder if the pacifists would know 
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exactly what to do.” He seemed to be more anxious 
that the tragedy be averted than that it should be 


coped with, 


“Who are the outstanding pacifists to-day?” I 
asked and he immediately named Albert Schweitzer and 
Romain Rolland. He was full of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
latest book and said; “He is a great moral force. 
When I met him for the first time in France I was 
sutprised to read on his card ‘ Doctor of Medicine, ’ 
‘Doctor of Theology,’ Doctor of Music,’ and after 
having had all these distinctions he decided that 
his work lay in * thes forests of Africa amid 
danger and death.” “And the most unattractive type 
of danger and death,” said Mr. Bell, to bring out the 
heroic selflessness of Dr. Schweitzer most vividly. 
Among the English pacifists he named Dr. Maude 
Royden and Arthur Ponsonby and some of the 
members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. “ Mr. H. 
G. Wells and Bertrand Russell are pacifists but not 
the moral forces we are thinking of,” he had no 
hesitation to add. As we left he thrust into my arms an 
anthology of Catholic -writers (a fresh book that he 
was reading ) “as a remembrance of Chichester.” A 
Catholic gift from a Church of England man! But 
nothing surprising from one who is free from-any kind 
of narrowness, not to say bigotry. 


Canon Campbell is a different man. He is in ‘ho 
way inscrutable and his learning and calture overflow 
like a mountain spring. He has read deeply and 
widely, as any great preacher of his renown should do, 
and he has found numerous meeting grounds in Eastern 
philosophy. Dr. Tagore’s writings have left an abiding 
impression on him and his heart hankers after a quiet 
contemplative kind of life, though he gave rude shocks 
to theologians by raising fierce controversies some 
years ago. He was deeply interested in getting at the root 
meaning of ‘Swaraj’ and when Gandhiji traced it to its 
source which he said was self-purification and self-sacrifice 
the Canon was mightily pleased and said: “That is the 
essence of all great religions.” He is sick of the “ex- 
plosive onrush of mcdern science’’ and feels that what 
we are suffering from is a secular outlook in all our 
affairs: He has the deepest sympathy for the Indian 
Cause and was overjoyed that his meeting with Gandhiji 
meant nothing less than the spirit reaching out to 
spirit. 

The visit to the veteran journalist, Mr. C. P, 
Scott was in the nature of a pilgrimage, as Gandhiji 
himself described it. Having been in editorial charge 
of the “Manchester Guardian” for fifty years, he retired 
at the age of 83 in 1929. He is thus 85 now, but has 
the vigour of a young man of 20 as we could see from 
his firm and steady step as he ran up and down his 
staircase to get his overcoat. He is enjoying his well 
-earned rest in his sister’s house at Bognos on the 
South Coast of England, which acquired a special 
celebrity by the King having had _ his last 
convalescence there. And there we met him with his 
sister who is 97, with all her faculties unimpaired, and 
her countenance unwrinkled excepting for a slight 
deafness, She seemed to be interested in everything 
and regarded Gandhiji’s visit as an important event 
in her life. “I have your blessings on my mission, 
I hope,” said Gandhiji to her as we were leaving and 
she cordially said “Oh yes; you have,” 
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With Mr. Scott Gandhiji had a long talk. He did 
not want to worry him with any argument or raise a 
discussion. “This is purely a pilgrimage. For years 
your paper has been an oasis in a desert of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation and I thought I must 
see you if only to express my greatfulness,” said 
Gandhiji as the old man came forward to greet him. 
He took him to a glass room at the back of the house 
designed to let’ in a flood of sunshine from all 
directions and there they chatted away whilst Charlie 
Andrews and I watched and listened from an adjoining 
room. Mr. Scott seemed to be quite in touch with 
the current events and knew that Gandhiji had said at 
‘one of the meetings here that the sum total of British 
‘ule in India had not been to India's benefit. So 
Mr. Scott asked “ Don’t you think it is due to British 
rule that there is unity in India?” yes; it is 
a unity superimposed by the British rule. The 
result is that we have numerous disruptive forces 
coming up to the surface at the critical moment as 
we find now. Mr. Macdonald resented the suggest- 
ion but I have no doubt that the solution of the 
communa! question would not have been difficult if we 
bad on the conference men truly _ respresentative 
of India. Everyone, as Sir Ali Imam said, owes his 
place to the will of the Prime Minister, and 
even assuming that the same men would have come 
in, had they been elected by the nation, they would 
have acted with a better sense of responsibility than 
they are doing today. As a matter of fact men from 
ridiculously small minorities have been selected and 
they are said to represent so many communities and 
they can put all sorts of obstacles in the way.” 


But I shall not traverse the whole argument and, 
indeed, as I have said before, nothing was put 
forward before the old veteran as an argument. He 
thought of his past, crowded with events, recalled 
veterans like Gladstone “ with beautiful dark eyes full 
of sweetness and fire,” and Campbell-Bannerman ‘who 
had for all time left the impress of his statesmanship 
on history, recounted the great part this statesman had 
played at the time of framing the South African 
Constitution and seemed to sigh for men of that 
heroic type. 


A Day 


It is close on the 2 A.M. and I must bring this 
letter to a close. Ido not know whether the readers 


of Young India care for all the stuff that I am 


sending every week. I would not send it if I was 
sure that they would not call for it. I record Gandhiji’s 
activities outside the conference in some detail because 
itis his conviction, as it is mine, that his most 
important work is being done through these contacts, 
through private talks, and through frank conferences 
with all classes and ranks of people. Every minute of 
his times here, as in India, is pledged to the country, 
and perhaps there is no one who is going through the 
same strain as he. I shall just copy his engagement 
book fora day of 24 hours. 


1 a. m. ‘Reach Kingsly Hall 

1-45 a.m. Finish ithe Spinning quota of 160 
rounds. 

150 a.m. Write up the Diary. 


2—3-45 a.m. Sleep. 
3-45—5 a.m. Day begins with wash and prayer, 
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5-6 a.m. Sleep, 

6-—7 a.m. Walk and give interview whilst 
walking. 

7—8 Morning functions & bath. 

8—8-30 First meal. 

8-30-—9.15 Kingsly Hall to Kinghtsbridge. 

9-15—10-45 Interviews with a Journalist, an Artist, a 
Sikh Member of the Delegation and a 
merchant. 

10-45—11 To St. Iames, 

11—1 At St. James’. 

1—2-45 American Lunch. 

3—2-30 With the Musalmans. 

5-30—7 Secretary of State. 

7—7-30 Rush home for prayer and evening meal. 

8—9-10 Conference of Temperance workers. Talk 
on the drink Problem in India 

9-10 leave for Sidcup to meet Nawab Saheb 


of Bhopal 
When he will reach Kingsly Hall one does not know, 
but never before one o’clock! And that is a normal 
day I may add. This is what is called burning the 
candle at both ends. How long can it go on? 


M. D. 
A Bishop’s Advice 


It was a fine admonition and an inspiring ‘idea, 
what the Lord Bishop of Madras recently told his 
Christian flock at Vizagapatam. Jefering to the 
clamour by minority communities for protection in the 
future constitution, he said that “this meant that they 
lacked faith in God. Instead of being afraid of the 
future and clamouring like other minority communities 
for protection from this Government or that, the 
Christian community in India must consider the present 
state of affairs as its opportunity to serve the country 
and God, as partner with Him in accomplishing 
His great purpose in this land.” This good advice is 
applicable to every community. With equality of law, 
and absence of civil disabilities attached to any one by 
reason of caste, or religion, or cornmunity, it is only 
want of faith in God and weakness of conviction. 
regarding Democracy and Self-rule that can permit 
fear or nervousness on the part of any community. 
No country in the world can produce a better or even 
an equal record of mutual, active, toleration of. all 
religions and cultures like India. Communities, as well 
as individuals, must place the thought of service and 
contribution to national progress first and foremost. 
Privileges and rights come in the inverse measure of 
one’s anxiety for them. The less you seek them, the 
more easily are they attained. They follow imperceptibly 
in the wake of service. 
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The Birmingham Visit 
Woodbrooke 

The last week-end was spent at Birmingham in 
the midst of friends who were with us throughout the 
last historic struggle and who specially deputed Mr. 
Horace Alexander on a mission of studying the situation 
and, if possible, of peace. The visit was, therefore, in 
the nature of a pilgrimage, to use the words of 
Gandhiji. And pilgrimage it was in more than one sense. 
For the Woodbrooke Settlement is a place where 
international peace, friendship and brotherhood are 
specially cultivated and promoted through the devoted 
endeavours of Quaker friends like Mr. Alexander 
who came out to India last year in those perilous 
times leaving his wife, a chronic cripple, needing his 
daily attendance, at home; like Mr. Jack Hoyland 
who has done much to spread a correct knowledge of 
India, both, whilst he was a professor in India, and 
whilst he has been teaching students of some 15 nation- 
alities at Woodbrooke, and like Mr. H. G. Wood, 
their Director oi studies, adored and loved by all, Wood- 
brooke is also a place of pilgrimage inasmuch as it is 
an example of wealth earned and used as a trust for 
the benefit of mankind. It is maintained out of the 
endowments made by Cadbury of the Chocolate fame, 
in fact, the settlement house is the house in which 
Mr, Cadbury lived and were his son serves as Warden. 


The spirit of the welcome accorded to Gandhiji may be | 


judged from Mr. Wood's letter to Gandhiji, apologising 
for his absence from Woodbrook that evening: 


“T am, as the French would say, desolated to 
find that a prior engagement of long standing prevents 
me from presiding at the gathering at Woodbrooke 
this Sunday afternoon, and deprives me of the 
privilege of welcoming you in the name of your 
many friends and admirers in Birmingham. 

Many people in England do not understand you 
and, when we do understand you or think we under- 
stand you, we cannot always follow you; but we 
thank God that at this crisis in India’s history and 
in world-affairs, He has raised up a prophet with 
such gifts of moral leadership as you possess. We 
know something of the responsibilities which you are 
now carrying and we shall be proud if a quiet day 
in our Woodbrooke fellowship may help to sustain 
the strength you need for your great task. Our hope 
is that the labours of the Conference on which you 
are engaged may issue in such an understanding 
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between India and England, Hindu and Moslem, 
as shall fulfil the legitimate ideals of Indian 
nationalism. 

We hone also for such a settlement as may 
further your own concern for the uplift of the 
manhood of the peasantry in India; for the great 
challenge of your life and work to us—a challenge 
which we know we need and to which we but 
falteringly respond—lies in the constant reminder 
which you bring to us of the prayer of Rabindranath 
Tagore, “Give me the strength never to disown the 
poor, ” ; 

And indeed the Poet’s prayer may be said to conform 
to the life and thought of those who have dedicated 
themselves to the settlement. 


The Bishop’s Visit 


It is in the fitness of things that wherever Gandhiji 
goes, the Church dignitaries seek him out, His appeal 
to the British public is addressed mainly to Christian 
England. “If Christian England realised the tragedy 
of the wrong perpetrated by the British in India, it 
would rise up like one man against it,” he said at the 
evening meeting, 

The Bishop of Birmipgham has the unique distinc- 
tion of being at once a doctor of science and divinity. 
He is also a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was a 
contemporary of Mr, Montagu at College and having 
known him well since the latter satisfied his ambition 
to be Secretary of State for India, knows something 
of India and her problems, He has his own views 
of men and things but he ‘is gifted with a spirit of 
true inquiry which is usually associated with a scientific 
mind, and has the courage of his convictions. Once a 
man like him is convinced, he is an asset in the interests 
of the cause. Gandhiji had a very long talk with him 
on the Indian question. I will not attempt to describe 
the talk, nor is it mecessary or even proper. But I 
shall just give one or two amusing tit-bits, The 
scientist Bishop made out a strong case for science 
and machinery which he said must be made to free 
man from manual toil, so that he may have all his 
time or the bulk of it for intellectual work. Gandhiji 
reminded the Bishop that he could not trust the 
average man to use all his spare time profitably on 
the strength of the old adage: ‘Satan always finds 
some work for idle hands to do.’ But the Bishop 
demurred. “Look here” said he, “I do not do 
manual work for more than an hour a day. The rest 
of my time I give to intellectual pursuits," “I know 
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said Gandhiji laughing, but if all became B 
the Bishops would find their occupation gone, 


With Indian Friends 
We spent about an hour with Dr. and Mrs. Pardhi, 
who had invited the Birmingham Indians to meet 
Gandhiji at their place. Dr. Pardhi came to India 
thirty years ago, toiled to make a living and studied 


for F. R. C. S. and by dint of sheer merit has made 
He has an English 


Bishops, 


A name as a good surgeon. 
wife who takes enough interest in India _ to 
have a hankering for being there to 


be of some service to India. But one wonders if it 
is at all likely for people settled for a generation to 
break away from their surroundings and decide to 
settle elsewhere, no matter whether it be their Mother- 
country. However, the friends asked for a message 
which was given by Gandhiji in a sentence: “You 
handful of Indians in the British Isles are trustees for 
the good name of India. So beware!” Then someone 
asked how best to be of service to India, “ Put your 
talents,” said Gandhiji, “in the service of the country 
instead of converting them into {. s. d. If you are a 
medical man, there is disease enough in India to need 
all your medical skill. If you are a lawyer, there are 
__ differences and quarrels enough in India. Instead of 
fomenting more trouble, patch up those quarrels and 
stop litigation. If you are an engineer, build model 
houses suited to the means and needs of our people, 
and yet full of health and fresh air. There is nothing 
that you have learnt which cannot be turned to 
account.” The friend who asked the question was a 
Chartered Accountant and Gandhiji had the name of 
Kumarappa on his lips to hold it up to him as an 
example. “Do what Kumarappa, also a Chartered 
Accountant like you, is doing. There is a dire need 
everywhere for accountants to audit the accounts of 
Congress and its adjunct associations. Come to India— 
I will give you enough work and also your hire—4 
annas per day which is surely much more than 
millions in India get.” 

I shall not repeat here the questions and answers 
about the Round Table Conference, but the Indian friends 
were naturally more concerned about the future than 
the present and I must reproduce what Gandhiji had 
to say to them. “ India will have to go through the 
fiery ordeal before Englishmen can be made to say: 
‘we are sorry, we did not do what we should have 
done long before.’ A strong nation would not succumb 
so easily as we might imagine. And as one wedded 
to non-violence I should not have England compelled 
to yield anything without a will. England must be 
convinced that it is good for her to yield and for 


India to win her freedom, before she actually 
sutrenders power.” 
“To convince England,” said Mrs. Pardhi, “do 


you not think you should stay here a little longer ?,’ 

“No,” said Gandhiji, “I cannot stay beyond my 
time. I would cease to have any inflluence here if I 
overstayed and the people would cease to respond. 
The influence that I now exercise is only a temporary 
influence, not permanent. My place is in India, in the 
midst of my countrymen, who may be called upon to 
start another campaign of suffering. In fact, the English 
people seem to respond to-day because they know that 
I represent a suffering people, and when I am suffering 
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with my own countrymen, I would be speaking to 
them from India as heart speaks to heart.” 


“ Sunfield ” School 


I must mention also the visit to Rudolf Steiner’s 
school for curative education. Rudolf Steiner passed 
away in 1925 but his followers are trying to carry on 
his work. His aim was to work for a deeper and truer 
understanding of Humanity, and to understand and appre 
ciate the capacity of every nation for making a contribution 
to the evolution of the world. He has carried on, what 
Schiller called, “aesthetic education of humanity. ” It 
covered many branches of science, including a better 
culture of the soil through a better understanding of 
the physical forces and the laws of astronomy. “What 
we are concerned with here is his educational experiment. 
They take in their school the mentally and morally 
defective children, those who are usually given up as 
incurable. One of the boys we saw in the “Sunfield ” 
School at Birmingham was a cripple having been the 
victim of a frightful motor crash and not only iost the 
use. of his limbs but of his brain as _ well. 
The curative education is through an observation and 
understanding of the potentialies of the child to aesthetic 
influence—such as the beauty of the sun and the moon 
and the stars, of fine physical scenery, of painting, and 
music, which plays a very large part. Above all, I 
suppose, the greatest curative used is that of love which 
clasps in its fold the infirm. and the defective and 
deformed. We heard them sing Latin and Greek chants 
( which strongly reminded me of Vedic Chants ) and 
German songs and they seemed to take in practically 
everything. Instead of finding raving maniacs, we found 
a family of happy children, who, had we not known, 
would not be discovered to be defectives at all. In the 
evening they had a “play” in celebration of Gandhiji’s 
visit, but we could not go to it. This is an experiment 
in which our interest was, unfortunately, limited by the 
very little time at our disposal, but it is fill of. promise 
and deserves the attentive study of psychologists and 
educationists. 


The Meeting 


It was a great meeting repesenting various institutions 
that they had in the Woodbrooke Hall. Gandhiji was 
quite at his best, especially because all the questions 
came out of a pure spirit of inquiry. 


“Whereas” said Gandhiji addressing the gathering 
. .. ‘to other places I have gone as a matter of business, 
to deliver my message, I have come here as a matter of 
pilgrimage. I have come as a matter of pilgrimage 
because this Settlement it was that spared and sent 
Mr. Horace Alexander to us at a time when we were 
in need of a friend. . . . It was a time when news 
of Satyagraha -could not be transmitted from India 
everything that was sent was censured, the principal 
men were all in jail. It was then that the Friend’s 
came to the conclusion that a mission ought to be sent 
to India and Mr. Alexander was chosen for the pur- 
pose. Not only were you able to spare him but his 
wife, a cripple spared him. Now you will understand 
why it is a pilgrimage for me to come here. 


“With regard to the work before me, I did not: 
think I should take your time to describe it to you 
now. The vast majority of the people now know what 
the Indian National Congress claims for the nation, 
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You know what means we have adopted, perhaps, for 
the first time in history, to achieve our independence. 
And you also know how far the nation during the last 
year was able to live up to its creed. I would like to 
emphasise upon you the fact that if the work that is 
now being done at the Round Table Conference is to 
bear fruit it will do so only if the pressure of 
intelligent public opinion is brought to bear upon it, 
I have often remarked that my true work in England 
lies outside the conference not in the conference. In 
my few public speeches I have not hesitated to throw 
out a hint that no work was being done in the 
Conference, that it was marking time and that precious 
time of those who had come from India and those 
who were representing British interests in the conference 
was being wasted. That being my opinion, I cannot 
be too insistant that responsible leaders of public 
opinion in the British Isles should inform themselves 
of the true nature of the struggle that Indians are 
Carrying on against heavy odds, For, unless you 
understand the true nature and its inner meaning of 
this struggle, you will not be able to bring effective 
pressure to bear on those who are conducting the 
affairs of the state here. 


“TI know enough of the composition of this meeting 
to know that you are all earnest seekers after truth 
and anxious to do the right, not only especially with 
regard to this but any cause that deserves the assist- 
ance of human beings. And if you will aproach: this 
question from this standpoint it is just likely that the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference might 
prove fruitful.” 


One of the questions that were put to Gandhiji at 
the end of his speech was whether settlement was not 
made impossible by Indian representatives not 
agreeing among themselves on the communal questicn. 
Gandhiji while emphatically repudiating the suggestion 
said ‘““I know you have been taught to think like that 
you cannot shake off the spell of that hypnotic 
suggestion. My case is that alien rulers have ruled 
India on ‘the principle of “ Divide and Rule.” No alien 
Imperial rule could go on in India unless the rulers 
now coquetted with one and then with the other: party. 
We will continue to be divided so long as the wedge of 
foreign rule remains there, and sinks deeper and 
deeper. That is the way of the wedge. But take out 
the wedge and the wedge and the split parts will 
instantly come together and unite. Again, the attainment 
of unity has been rendered a task of herculean 
difficulty by the composition of the Conference itself as all 
the delegates here are nominated,none of them isduly 
elected. If for instance, the Nationalist Muslims had been 
asked to elect their respresentative it would bave been 
Dr. Ansari. Lastly, we should not forget that even if the 
present delegates had been elected they would have 
acted with a better sense of responsibility. We, on the 
other hand, are here on the sufferance of the British 
Prime Minister. We are responsible to nobody, we 
have no constituency to appeal to. Again, we are 
reminded that unless we agree among ourselves on the 
communal issue no progress is possible. In the very 
nature of the things, therefore, each pulls it a different 
way and to exact the utmost he can, Again while the 
delegates are called upon to present an agreed commu: 


nal solution, they are not told what they would get 
if they agree and so the incentive that could have 
made agreement beforehand possible is killed at the 
very start, rendering agreement very nearly impossible. 
Let the Government declare that they are going to 
withdraw from India whether Indians agreed or not 
and you will see that we shall then soon agree. The 
fact of the matter is that no one feels that he is 
going to get real live liberty. What is offered is 
simply a share in the power of the bureaucracy to 
exploit India and this sets up an apple of discord in 
our midst, Further, the Government having made 
constitution—making dependent upon the solution of 
the communal question every party is tempted to 
pitch its demand as high as possible. If the Govern- 
ment at all meant business it would unhesitatingly 
accept my suggestion, viz, to appoint a judicial 
tribunal to decide the communal question at issue. 
If this is done there is every possibility of an agreed 
solution being reached without the intervention of the 
judicial tribunal.” 


In reply to a further question asking what would 
happen in India during the transition period if the 
British Government abdicated its function, Gandhiji said, 
‘“‘ Alien rule is like a foreign matter in an organic body. 
Remove the poison and the, body will at once start 
recuperating. It is preposterous to suggest that the 
British Government would be abdicating its function if 
it withdraws from India. The only function that it is 
fulfilling today is of exploiting India. Let Britain cease 
to exploit India and India will immediately revive 
economically.’’ The question next asked was “ Have 
the people of India themselves come to an agreement on 
fundamentals,” “The Congress has come with an 


agreed scheme of communal settlement but it is not 
accepted, Here at the Conference the Congress 
is only one of the many parties that are 


said to be represented here. The organic fact, however, 
is that it is the only representative body speaking for 
the vast masses in India. It is the one live, organic 
and independent organisation that has been functioning 
for close upon fifty years, It is the only organisation 


that: has stood the test of untold suffering. 
It is the Congress which arrived at a Settlement 
with the Government and, say what you will, it 


is the only organisation that will one day replace 
the present Government. My claim is that the scheme 
that it produced through a representative committee of 
one Sikh, one Muslim and one Hindu member of its 
cabinet would stand the test of any judicial tribunal so 
far as fairness and justness is concerned.” 


One member of the audience asked the question 
whether the Round Table Conference had broken 
down and whether India should wait for Swaraj 
until another conference. “I am not giving up all 
hope,” teplied Gandhiji, “till I have severed all 
connection with the Round Table Conference. 
appatently therefore, I still entertain some hope though, I 
may say, I have little data to build on. But it is against 
my nature to violently break away from an organisa: 
tion with which I have been cooperating. I do not 
know whether the next time when the solution comes 
there will be another Round Table Confernce or not, 
but this much I know that if the Round Table 

(Continued on page 341) 
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The Outrages 


(By C. Rasyacoparacnar ) 


On October 28th Mr. L. G. Durno, the District 
Magistrate of Dacca, was shot at and seriously injured. 
Close upon this came the news that on October 29 at 
Calcutta, Mr. E, Villiers, president of the European 
Association, was the victim of a revolver attack and 
narrowly escaped death. These outrages, it may be 
fairly assumed, are political in character. They are 
sad proof that the Congress has not only failed to 
convince the revolutionaries that their methods are 
wrong, but that at least some sections of these young 
men do not respect the Congress appeal for at least a 
suspension of activities. This is tragic beyond measure. 
If the revolutionaries imagine that they are helping the 
cause in their own way, they are much mistaken, Two 
opposities can not help each other. There can be 
no synthesis between non-violence and violence. Every 
outrage of this sort serves to undo what the Congress 
may have achieved. If these young men have made 
up their minds that Congress and Gandhiji have had 
enough time and should be given no further chance 
they might indulge in these profitless outrages. But 
if they have not so made up their mind and would 
give Gandhiji and his programme a chance, it is unfair 
in the extreme to be indulging in these outrages at 
this time. The leaders of the Congress of all shades 
of opinion are convinced that these acts, not only do 
not serve any good purpose, but positively injure the 
cause we seek to serve. Let none of the revolutionaries 
imagine that any one among the Congress leaders is 
pleased with their activities, Every one, including those 
who fully appreciate the patriotic impulse behind such 
acts, feels that they are all so many revolver shots at 
the Congress and not only at Mr. Durno or Mr. Villiers, 
Both the victims have escaped death and so far it isa 
matter for congratulation. But while the shots have 
fortunately missed the work so far as the European 
victims go, they are unerring so far as_ the Congress 
prestige and the Congress plan are concerned. These 
are hit point blank. 

All this has been put as from a lower plane of 
expediency, because we feel that any expression of 
aaa . - Aig Rs the principles of non- 
are entanglad in these big : a eae 

, Plans of saving India through 
the Btowning pistol, or are carried away by the 
tempting fallacies of political revenge, 


We had hoped that the great campaign we were 
in, the great sacrifices that the nation underwent and 
is still to undergo according to the plan of non-violence 
and.the great hopes we raised not alone in India Bat 
in the breasts of greatmen all Over the oxi that 
India is on the point of solving the world’s as 


well 
as her own problem of liberation from violence, might 
make their combined appeal to the young men who 


had put their trust in gun- 


a ea powder, at least for g sus- 


their contrary and inc i 
' ompatible plans, 
From what we have seen it appears as if these hopes 
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cannot be fulfilled, or their patience has not stood the 
strain. 

The Government know on their part only one 
patent remedy for all ills, that of arresting on suspicion 
and imprisoning people without trial. This patent 
remedy has been tried all along and has not succeeded. 
But this will not be admitted. It is ever believed that 
a stronger dose is all that is wanted, and they have 


lost no time to prescribe it. 


Madura Lathi Charges 

The peaceful picketing of liquor shops in Madura 
(Tamil Nad) was suddenly and without warning 
disturbed on the night of October 5th, by the police 
who attacked the volunteers with Lathis and the butt- 
end of guns injuring several of them. The result of 
representatiohs made to the Government of Madras has 
just been announced in the press. The Government 
have passed orders holding that the action of the 
Police was justified as the picketing was in 
contravention of the terms of the Delhi Pact, If the 
principles of natural justice are thrown to the winds, it 
is not difficult to arrive at any result that one may 
want. As soon as the news of the incident reached 
me, I telegraphed to H. E. the Governor challenging 
an enquiry, and agreed to abide by the decision of the 
President of the District Board of Madura as sole 
arbitrator. The President of the Madura District 
Board is a European gentleman, a zamindar, an 
old and experienced citizen of Madura, and a friend of 
the Government. The Government, however, did not 
choose to accept my _ suggestion but contented 
themselves with calling for a report from the District 
Magistrate. The District Magistrate, too, did not hold 
any enquiry of which the Congress or the public or 
the aggrieved volunteers had any notice or at which 
they were given any opportunity to represent facts or 
explain anything definitely urged against them. 

When I heard that the Government had called for 
and were considering the ex parte report of the 
District Magistrate, I sent a further representation 
saying : 

“T feel that if investigation means only getting the 
reports of the District Officers, and subjecting them 
to no further test or examination and accepting 
them as correct, unless on the face of them there are 
obvious difficultes, such an investigation cannot satisfy 
any one except the District Officers concerned. It is 
not satisfactory from the point of view of the injured 
volunteers or the Congress or the public”. 

And I added that I still stood by my offer to 
submit to the decision of the European District Board 
President upon an open enquiry and urged on His 
Excellency the desirability of such an enquiry. But 
these representations were not heeded. Solely on the 
District Magistrate’s ex parte report, and without 
giving any opportunity to the aggrieved party either in 
the first or in the later stage, to urge or to meet any 
points, the Government of Madras, have adjudged, that 
the picketing was in contravention of the Delhi Pact 
terms and therefore, the Police Lathi charge was justi- 
fied, This is a travesty of administrative Justice. It 
does not satisfy the fundamental principle of fair play 
or natural Justice. If this is the interpretation that is 
to be given to the obligations arising out of the Dehli 
Settlement, it is tantamount to making it a mere 
scrap of waste paper, CG R, 
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Federal Court 


[The following is the speech delivered by Gandhiji in 
Lontion in the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Coiterenca on October 23rd, in the course of a 
discussion on the subject of a Federal Court for India.] 

Lord Chancellor and fellow Delegates, I feel 
considerable hesitation in speaking on this subject 
which has been rendered so highly technical by the 
course that the discussion has taken; but I feel that I 
‘Owe a duty to you and a duty to the Congress which 
I represent. I know that the Congress holds some 
decided views on the question of the J ederal Court, 
views which would be, I am afraid, very distasteful to 
a large number of the Delegates here. Whatever they 
are, Seeing that they are held by a responsible body, it 
is, I suppose, necessary that 1] should at least present 
them to you. 

I see that the discussions are based if not upon 
utter distrust, upon considerable distrust of ourselves: 


that the National Government will not be able to 
cenduct its affairs im an impartial manner. The 
communal tangle also is colouring the discussion, The 


Congress, on-the other hand, bases the whole of its 
Policy on trust and onsthe confidence that when we 
have come to power we shall also come to a sense of 
our responsibility, and all the communal bias will drop 
out. But shoud it prove otherwise, then too the 
Congress would rup the boldest risks imaginable 
because without running those risks we shall not 
be able to come to exercise real responsibility. 
So long as we have the mental reservation that we 
have to rest upon some foreign power for our guidance 
and for conducting our affairs at a critical juncture, 
so long, in my opinion, there is-no responsibility. One 
feels also embarrassed by the fact that we really are 
trying to discuss this thing without knowing where we 
shall be. I should give one opinion if defence was 
not under the control of the responsible Government, 
and. another opirion if Defence was under our own 
control. I. proceed upon the assumption that if we aré 
to enjoy resporsibility in the real sense of the term 
Defence will be under our control, under National 
control in every sense of the term. I entirely 
sympathise with Dr. Ambedkar in the difficulty that he 
raised. It is all very well to have a judgment of the 
highest tribunal, but if the writ of that tribunal does 
net run beyond the confines of its own court that 
tribunal will be a langhing-stock of the nation and of 
the whole world. What is then to be done ia connection 
with that writ? What Mr. Jinnah said, of course, 
came home — that the military would be there — but it 
will be the Crown that will run the writ. Then,1 would 
say, Jet the High Court also, or the Federal Court, 
be under the Crown, In my opinion, the Supreme 
Court bas to be, if we are responsible, under the’ 
responsible Government, and therefore, the process of 
carrying out the writ has also to be made good by 
the responsible Government. Personally, I do not 
shares the fears that actuate Dr. Ambedkar, but I 
think that his objection is a very feasonable 
objection, and that a court’ which gives judgments 
should also bave perfect confidence that its judgments, 
will be respected by those who are affected by its judge- 
ment, and hence I would suggest that the judges should 
have the power of framing rules in order to regulate 
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matters in connection with those judgments. Naturally the 
enforcement will not rest with the Court; the enforcement 
will rest with the executive authority, but the executive 
authority would have to conform to the rules that 
might be framed by the Court. Somehow or other we 
fancy that this constitution is going to give us every 
detail in connection with the composition of this Court. 
I respectfully differ from that view in its entirety. I 
think that this constitution will give us the framework 
of the Federal Court, will define the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court, but the rest will be left to the Federal 
Government to evolve. I cannot possibly understand 
that the consitution is also going to tell us how many 
years the judges are to serve, or whether they are to 
resign or retirevat the age of 70, or 95, or 90, or 65; 
I think that these will be matters to be taken up by 
the Federal Court; and hence, I propose a drastic 
method for what it may be worth, that the constitution 
will give us, to start with, the judges, and these judges 
will serve for a fixed, definite period, so that the 
responsible Government might not have to shoulder the 
burden of sheltering the Federal Court or the Supreme 
Court, whatever we choose to call it. Of course, 
we bring in the Crown at the end of almost every 
sentence, I must confess that, according to the 
conception of the Congress, there is no question of 
the Crown. India is to enjoy complete independence, 


and if India enjoys complete independence, whoever 


the supreme authority there may be, that supreme 
authority will be responsible for the appointment of 
judges and several other matters which to-day belong 
to the Crown, 


It is a fundamenta! belief with the Congress that, 
whatever the course the Constitution takes, there should 
be our own Privy Council in India. The Privy 
Council’s portals, if it is really to give relief to the 
poor people in matters of the highest importance, should 
be open to the poorest people in the land, and I think 
that is impossible if the Privy Council here is to decide 
our fate in matters of the greatest importance. There, 
too, I would guide ourselves by implicit trust in the 
ability of our judges to pronounce wise decisions and 
and absolutely- impartial decisions. I know that we 
run always very great risks. The Privy Council here 
is an ancient institution, and an institution which justly 
commands very great regard and respect; but in spite 
of all the respect that I have for the Privy Council J 
cannot bring myself to believe that we also will not 
be able to have a Privy Council of our own which 
will command universal esteem. Because England can 
boast of very fine institutions, I do not think that therefore 
we must be tied down to those institutions. If we 
learn anything whatsoever from J[ngland, we should 
learn to erect those institutions ourselves; otherwise 
there is a poor chance for this nation whose 
representatives we claim to be. Therefore, I would ask 
us all to have sufficient trust and confidence in ourselves 
at the present moment, Our beginuing may be very 
small, but if we have strong, true‘and honest hearts 
to give decisions it does not matter in the slightest 
degree that we have not got the legal traditions which 
the judges in England claim, and very properly boast 
of in the face of the whole world. 

That being my view, I feel that this Federal Court 
should be a court of the widest jurisdiction possible, 


and not decide cases only that arise from the administra- 
tion of Federal Laws. Federal Laws of course will be 
there, but it should have the amplest jurisdiction to try 
all the cases that may come from the four corners of 
India. 

It is, ‘then, a question where the subjects of the 
Princes will be and where they will come in. Subject 
to what the Princes may have to say, I would suggest, 
with the greatest deference and with equal hesitation, 
that there will be, I hope, at the end of it, ‘if we are 
going to make sometbing out of this Conference, some- 
thing which will be common to all India, to all the 
inhabitants of India, whether they come from the States 
or whether they come from the rest of India. 


If there is something in common between all of us, 
naturally the Supreme Court will be the guardian of 
the rights that we may consider to be common to all, 
What those rights should be I am totally unable to 
say. It is entirely for the Princes to say what they can 
be and what they cannot be. In view of the fact that 
they represent here not only their own MHouses_ but 
have taken on themselves the tremendous responsibility 
of representing their subjects also at this Conference, 
I would certainly make a humble but fervent appeal 
to them that they would of their own accord come 
forth with some scheme whereby their subjects also 
may feel that though they are not directly represented 
at this table their voices will find adequate expression 
through these noble Princes themselves. 


So far as the salary is concerned, you will laugh, 
naturally, but the Congress does believe that it is an 
impossible thing for the Congress, which represents a 
nation of dwarfs, to vie with the English nation, which 
represents today giants in wealth. India, whose average 
income is 3d. per day, can ill afford to pay the high 
salaries that are commanded here. I feel that it is a 
thing which we will have to urlearn if we are going 
to have voluntary rule in India. It is all very well so 
long as the Britisk bayonet is there to squeeze out of 
these poor people salaries of Rs. 10,000 a montb or salaries 
of Rs. 5,000 a month or salaries of Rs. 20,000 a month. 
J do not corsider, however, that my country has 
sutk to such an extent that it will not be able to 
produce sufficient men who will live somewhat in 
correspondence with the lives of the millions and still 
serve India nobly, truly and well. I do not believe 
for one moment that legal talent has to be bought if 
it is to remain honest. 


I recall the names of Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Manomohan Ghosh, Badrudin Tyabji and a host of 
others, who gave their legal talent absolutely free of 
charge and served their country faithfully and well. 
The taunt may be flung in my face that they did so 
because they were able to charge princely fees in their 
Own professional work. I reject that argument, for 
the simple reason that I have known everyone of them 
with the exception of Manomohan Ghosh. It was not 
that they had plenty of money and therefore gave 
freely of their talent when India required it, It had 
no connection with their ability to bave ease and 
luxury. I have seen them living the life of poor 
people and in perfect contentment, Whatever may be 
the position at the present moment, I can point out 
t> you several lawyers of distinction who, if they had 
not come to the national cause, 
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occupying seats of the High Court benches in all 
parts of India. I have, therefore, absolute confidence 
that when we come to frame our own rules and so on 
we will do so in a patriotic spirit and taking account 
of the miserable state that the millions of India 
occupy. 

One word more and JI have finished. Seeing that 
the Congress holds the view tbat this Federal Court 
Court— whichever you call  it—will 
position of the highest tribunal 
beyond which no man who is an_ inhabitant 
Of. gia. oo een i Bie: te jurisdiction, in my 
opinion, will be limitless. It will bave jurisdiction, 
so far as Federal matters are concerned, to the extent 
that the Princes are also willing, but I cannot possibly 
imagine that we shall have two Supreme Courts, 
one in order to deel with merely Federal Jaw and 
another to deal with all the other matters that are not 
covered by the Federal administration or the Federal 
Government. 

Because, at the present moment, I suppose, as things 
go, the Federal Government will concern itself with 
the minimum of subjects; matters of the highest 
moment will be extra-Federal. Who is to adjudicate 
upon these extra-Federal matters if not this very 
Supreme Court? Therefore this Supreme Court or 
Federal Court will exercise double jurisdiction, if 
necessary treble jurisdiction. The greater the power 
that we give to this Federal Court, I think, the greater 
the confidence we sball be able to inspire in the world 
and also in the nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minutes 
of the time of the Conference, but I felt that, in spite 
of my great reluctance to speak to you on this question 
of a Federal Court, I must give you the views that 
many of us in the Congress have been holding for a 
large number of years, and which, we would, if. we 
could, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I know the terrible handicap under which I 
am labouring; all the most distinguished Jawyers are 
arrayed against me; the Princes ajso_ are probably 
arrayed against me so far as the salaries and jurisdict- 
ion of this Court are concerned. But I would be 
guilty of neglect of duty to the Congress and to you 
if I did not give you the views that the Congress and 
I hold so strongly on the matter of the. Federal Court. 


Chairman: We are so very muci obliged to 
Mahatma Gandhi for so very frankly and so very 
fearlessly expressing his view. We are here to 
exchange .views and to hear argumeats upon them; 
that is the object of the Conference. If he will allow 
me to say so, when you know what a man wants you 
can do your best to meet him, and he will no doubt 
do his best to meet you. The difficulty is to negotiate. 
with a man who does not know what he wants. I 
am very much obliged to Mr. Gandhi for putting this 
views before us like that. It will always be my 
ambition to try and go as far as possible to meet 
them, and indeed as far as possible to meet anybady’s 
views. Il am sure, we _ shall have that spirit of 
accommodation all round the Federal Structure 
Committee. Meanwhile, let me express my personal 
thanks to Mr. Gandhi for putting before us so very 


frankly and so very fearlessly what his views upon 
this subject are 


or Supreme 
occupy'__—i the 
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Working Committee Resolutions 


The following are some important Resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee at Delhi on 27th, 
28th and 29th October 1931. 


1. New Taxation 

The Working Committee is of Opinion that the 
financial policy proposed by the Government of India 
in balancing its budget by imposing fresh and heavy 
taxes during a time of great economic depression, 
instead of taking adequate measures to bring about a 
drastic reduction of expenditure, long over due, is a 
further proof of the urgent necessity for immediate 
transference of the government to the Indian people 
themselves. 

This Committee strongly protests in particular 
against the proposal to impose an additional duty 
on salt, as a breach of faith by the Government of 
India in regard to the implications in the Delhi 
Settlement, of a complete and early relief of the burden 
on the poor in this respect. 


2. Currency and Exchange Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the 
currency and exchange policy recently adopted by the 
Government of India in complete disregard of Indian 
Opinion and at the behest of the British Government, 
linking the rupee to the pound sterling instead of 
leaving it to find its own level in terms of gold, is 
conceived solely in the interests of Britain so as to 
provide, inter alia, a back door preference for British 
imports into India, and is calculated to work against the 
interests of the masses of India, in as much as it 
depletes the already too slender gold resources of this 
country and is bound to embarass India, both in regard 
to the early establishment of a Reserve Bank and the 
due Settlement of her foreign obligations. 

The Working Committee warns the British Govern- 
ment that the responsibility for pursuing such a selfish 
policy should rest entirely on its own shoulders, and 
that the injurious results accruing to India therefrom 
would be duly taken into account in the settlement of 
financial obligations between India and England. 

3. Chittagong 

The Working Committee, having considered the report 
of the non-official Committee of Enquiry on the 
happenings in the town and District of Chittagong 
on the 31st of August last and the three subsequent 
days, record their severe condemnation of the local 
police and magistracy who, with the assistance of certain 
non-official Europeans and hooligans, inflicted terrible 
losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance 
of a policy of terrorisation. 

The Committee note with satisfaction that there 
was in reality no communal strife in Chittagong in 
spite of deliberate efforts to create one by the 
employment of hooligans whose activities were intended 
to give the occurrences a cotnmunal colour. 

The Committee are of opinion that the least that 
the Government of Bengal sbould do is to compensate 
those who have suffered and to punish all those 
whose responsibility for the incidents is established. 

4. Hijli 

The Working Committee records its deep sorrow 
dt the tragedy of the Hijli Detention Camp for detenus 
resulting in the death of two and injury to 20 detenus, 
The Committee, while awaiting the report of the 


before expressing its final Opinion on these tragic 
Occurrences, feels that the Government is specially 
responsible for the lives and well-being of unarmed 
men detained in custody by Government without trial, 
against whose detention the nation has for long 
protested; and callous disregard of this fundamental 
duty of Government must be met with punishment of 
those who are guilty. 


5. U. P. Agrarian Situation 

This Committee has considered the statements of 
the Presidents of the U. P. P. C. C, and the Allahabad 
D. C. C. about the agrarian situation in the U. P. and 
the resolution of the Allahabad D. C. C. asking for 
permission to offer Satyagraha as against the present 
agtarian policy of the U. P. Government and, in 
particular, the oppressive collection of rent and revenue 


at a time when the agriculturists are unable to pay on 
account of acute economic depression. 


The Committee realises that the agriculturists of 
the U. P. have been subjected to a great deal of 
hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past five months, and that they have now to face 
a grave crisis. The Committee feels that it is the duty 
of the Congress to assist them in every possible way 
in removing the economic hardships they suffer from. 
In the opinion of the Committee, however, the question 


of defensive action should first be considered by the 


P, C. C, The Committee, therefore, refers the application 
to the U. P. P. C. C. and inthe event of the P. C.C. 
being of opinion that it is a fit case for defensive 
Satyagraha on the part of the agriculturists, in terms 
of the Simla Agreement dated August 27,-this Committee 
authorises the President to consider the application and to 
give such decision on it as he may consider necessary. 


The Hijli Atrocities 

The official committee consistiug of Mr. Justice 
Malik and Mr. Drummond: appointed to enquire into 
the shooting of detenues in the Hijli Camp on Septem: 
ber 16, resulting in two dead and in the infliction of 
injuries on several others, have, it is announced, sub- 
mitted their report. The summary published in the 
papers is somewhat scrappy. One thing, however, is 
clear, that the firing as well as the assault with lathies 
and bayonets have been found by the committee to be 
without justification. The case must indeed be very 
clear for an official committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to have to come to such a finding; It is stated 
that the British camp officials have been “exonerated 
from complicity in the shooting,” so far it may be consol- 
ing from the point of view of those who are anxious to 


exculpate the British section of the bureaucracy. Buta 
little thought and analysis must show the poverty of 


this consolation. What is it that caused the Sepoys and 
their non-commissioned officer to be reckless of human 
life, to lose the sense of fair play and to behave in 
so brutal a manner towards these detenues, without any 
justification, to use the language of the summary of the 
official report? They would not have dared to enact 
this Dyerian drama but for the wicked confidence 
having been developed that any brutality on their part 
would be condoned by the superior officers. It will 
not do to throw the blame .oft the Sepoys and wash 
one’s hands of the sin. The conduct of the sentries 
can only be explained on the basis that they did what 
they thought would please their chiefs, C. R, 


340 
The Fundamentals 

During the last few days Gandhiji has expressed 
himself on all the crucial questions of the hour at one 
meeting or another in London or other places. I 
propose to put all that he has said in the form of 
answers to questions, in his own language. It may be 
regarded as a definition of his position from which he 
will not flinch under any circumstances. I have already 
given a long summary of what he said at Birmingham. 
This should be read along with that summary. 


Q. Don’t you think there is fear of the different 
communities violently quarelling among themselves 
when the British withdraw from India ? 


A. I have compared the British rule to a wedge 
and no sooner the wedge is removed than the divided 
parts will unite. But even if we continue to fight I 
should think it a godsend. A man who broods on 
evil is as bad as aman who does evil, if he is 
no worse, and so if we are prevented from running 
at one another’s throats simply because of the 
superimposed force of alien rule, the sooner that force 
is removed the better. We should fight harder for a 
time, but we should unite better ultimately. 


Q. Are you quite sure that if you had the elected 
representatives of the people on the conference you 
would be united at once ? 


A, I am quite sure. We should then have gone 
by the decision of the majority. It is not so much 
the fault of men as the absence of responsibility under 
which they labour. Even these very people, if elected, 
would act differently. 


“Would you not use salt for taxing and balancing 
the budget?” asked a friend at the Birmingham meet- 
ing. ‘‘ Would you not agree to the Federation having 
limitless powers to tax some articles including salt?” 
asked Lord Sankey. I compress the two answers in 
one: ‘The Federation should have no right to tax 
salt, Not unless I wanted to commit the sin of taxing 
the poor would I think of balancing the budget by 
taxing salt. If you want to balance the budget why 
not cut down the military expenditure? It would be a 
crime against humanity to add to the already heavy 
burden of the poor Indian tax-payer. You may as 
well tax air and water and expect India to live.” 


Nothing provokes Gandhiji more than what he hag 
often called the colossal ignorance of India in England. 
At a very influential gathering of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, drawn from all parts of England 
and tepresenting many institutions and many interests, 
he said: “Who is it that can say that you have 
conferred benefits on India? We or you? The toad 
beneath the harrow knows where the harrow pinches. 
A series of men, Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Ranade, Gokhale — who used to dote on you, 
who were proud of British contact and of the benefits 
conferred by your civilisation —do you know that 
they are all agreed in saying that you have on the 
whole done harm to India? When you go, you will 
have left us an impoverished and emasculated people, 
and the shades of all who loved you will ask ‘“ What 
have you done during these years of tutelage?” You 
must realize that we cannot afford to have doorkeepers 


at your rate of wages, for you are no better than 


doorkeepers and a nation with an income of twopence 
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a day per head cannot pay those wages. I cannot too 
often repeat that whilst your Prime Minister’s wage is 
50 times your average income, the Viceroy of India 
draws 5,000 times the average income of an Indian. 
We are a weak nation you say. Well, we have 
stout hearts. The frail Indian women, unlettered and 
uneducated—no second or third editions of Mrs. Naidu 
—received lathi blows breast forward. We are not 
skilled in administration. Well, was it not Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman who said that good 
Government is no substitute for self-government ? 
You, who are past masters in making mistakes, you, 
who in the language of Lord Salisbury know the art 
of blundering through to success, will not give us the 
liberty of making mistakes? We want complete 
freedom from alien control. The iron has entered the 
soul of thousands and thousands of men and women 
who are impatient of alien control. We are impatient 
to gain this freedom, with your help, if you will, 
without your help, if we must. 


And what is this bugbear of the minorities 
question? I cannot for the life of me understand it. 
You call Congress one of the many organisations or 
the biggest organisation. I say to you that the 
Congress is not only the biggest organisation, but it 
is the most predominant organisation, an organisation 
which alone has fought for freedom. It was at the 
call of the Congress that hundreds of villagers were nearly 
swept out of existence, crops worih thousands, burnt or 
sold for a song and lands worth. lakhs confiscated 
and sold. Do you suppose we have gone through all 
this agony for a mess of pottage? The Congress, 
says the fable, is a Hindu organisation. Do you 
suppose all that fought and went to prison and died 
last year were only Hindus? There were _ several 
thousands of Mussalmans amongst them, and there 
were also Sikhs and Christians, Parsis and all. Do not 
talk of a majority or a minority community. The 
Congress alone is the biggest majority community. 
You want us to have regard to the claims of minorities. 
Do you want the Congress to parcel out India in 
small sections for Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, 
and among them I suppose Protestants and Catholics, 
and Europeans, and among them also Protestants and 
Catholics, and then as many subsections of Hindus 
as you please~Jains and Buddhists and Sanatanists and 
Samajists and so on? I, for one, will be no party to this 
heartless process of vivisection. Is that how you 
propose to make a nation by your policy of divide 
and rule? The small minorities have a perfect right 
to demand full civic rights. But don’t encourage them 
to ask for separate representation. They can enter 
the legislatures by the open door of election. Why 
are Anglo-Indians afraid of their interests being 
neglected ? Because they are Anglo-Indians? No, they 
are afraid because they have not served India. Let 
them follow the example of the Parsis who have 
served India and who will not ask for separate 
electorates, That is because they know that they will 
be in legislature by sheer right of service. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s whole life was dedicated to the service of 
India and his four grand-daughters, all cultured and 
educated like any English girls, are slaving for the 
peasants of India. One of them was the dictator of: 
& province and then she stood for election to provincial 
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council she topped the polls, She is at the present 
moment spreading the cult of charkha among the 
Frontier Pathans and ruling their hearts. Let Anglo- 
Indians too enter the legislatures by the open door of 
service. And even so Englishmen. 
that Englishmen will still claim privileges in a 
country they have helped to impoverish and claim 
separate elections in a poor nation’s legislature ? No, 
I will never be guilty of parcelling out my country to 
these groups. It will be nothing short of vivisection 
of a whole nation.” 


Is it nota shame 


M. D. 


The Birmingham Visit 


(Continued from page 835 ) 


Conference breaks down, a solution will not be reached 
before India has passed through a fiery ordeal much 
more severe than the one it passed through last 
year, ”’ 


“You talk of the 
being the result of 


impoverishment of India as 
British exploitation ’ asked 
another member, “ but is it not afact that the 
real cause of the agriculturists’ misery is the 
rapacity of the Bania and extravagance of expendi- 
ture on the occasion of marriages and _ funerals. 
Finally, you charge the British Government with 
extravagance. But what have you to say to the 
extravagance of the Indian princes. 


“The Indian Bania” replied Gandhiji, “is not a 
patch upon the English Bania and if we were acting 
violently the Indian Bania would deserve to be shot. 
But then, the British Bania would deserve to be shot 
a hundred times. The rate of interest charged by the 
Indian Bania is nothing compared to the loot carried 
on by the British Bania through the jugglery of currency 
and merciless exactions of Land Revenue. I do not 
know of another instance in history of such an organised 
expolitation of so unorganised and gentle a race. As 
for the profligacy of the Indian Princes, while I would 
have little hesitation, if I had the power, in dispossess- 
ing them of their insolent palaces, I would have 
infinitely less in depriving the British Government of 
New Delhi. The extravagance of the Princes was 
nothing compared to the heartless squandering of crores 
of rupees on New Delhi to satisfy the whim of a 
Viceroy in order to reproduce England in India, when 
masses of people were dying of bunger.” 


An amusing question was asked by a friend who 
quoted a letter from the Manchester Guardian in 
which the correspondent questioned Gandhiji’s authority 
to speak for the untouchables as he belonged to the 
priestly class which had kept that community depressed 
so far and asked whether Gandhiji himself was not 
a great hindrance in the way of a settlement. “I 
never knew” replied Gandhiji, that I was a Brahmin 
but I do happen to be a Bania, which is certainly 
regarded as a term of painful reproach. But let me 
inform the audience that my community excommunicated 
me when I came to English shores 40 years ago and 
tthe work that-I have been doing entitles me to be 
called a farmer, weaver and untouchable, I was wedded 
to the work for the eXtinction of “‘untouchability ” 
Jong before I was wedded to my wife. There 
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were two occasions in our joint life when there 
was a choice between working for the untouchables 
and remaining with my wife and I wou'd have preferred 
the first, But thanks to my good wife, the crisis 
was averted. In my Ashram, which is my family, I 
have several Untouchables and a sweet but naughty 
girl living as my own daughter. As to whether I am 
acting as a hindrance to a Settlement, I confess, I am 
for the simple reason that I would not he satisfied 
with any compromise short of real complete independ- 
ence for India.” 


The last question put to Gandhiji was, as follows: 
“Sometimes we have found it difficult to reconcile 
the special form of united protest that you have 
evolved, with an appeal to reason. What is it that 


makes you sometimes feel that appeal to reason 
should be put aside in favour of more drastic 
action. ?”” 


“Up to the year 1906” replied Gandhiji “I simply 
relied on appeal to reason. I was a very industrious 
reformer. I was a good draftsman, as I always had a 
close grip of facts which in its turn was the necessary 
result of my meticulous regard for truth. But I found 
that reason failed to produce an impression when 
the critical moment arrived in South Africa. My 
people were excited even a worm will and does 
sometimes turn—and there was talk of wreaking 
vengeance, I had then to choose between allying 
myself to violence or finding out some 
other method of meeting the crisis and stopping 
the rot and it came to me that we Should refuse 
to obey legislation that was degrading and let them 
put us in jail if they liked. Thus, came into 
being the moral equivalent of war. I was then a 
loyalist, because, I implicitly believed that the sum total 
of the activities of the British Empire wis good for 
India and for humanity.” Arriving in England soon 
after the outbreak of the war I plunged into it and 
later when I was‘forced to go to India as a result of 
the pleurisy that I had developed, I led a recruiting 
campaign at the risk of my life, and to the horror of 
some of my friends. The disillusionment came in 1919 
after the passage of the Black Rowlatt Act and the 
refusal of the Government to give the simple elementary 
redress of proved wrongs that we had asked for. 
And so, in 1920, I became a rebel. Since then 
the Conviction has been growing upon me, that 
things of! fundamental importance to the people are not 
secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings; 
war is the law of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely 
more powerful than the law of the jungle for converting 
the opponent and opening his ears, which are otherwise 
shut, to the voice of reason. Nobody has probably 
drawn up more petitions or expoused more forlorn 
causes than I and I have come to this fundamental 
conclusion that if you want something really important 
to be done you must not merely satisfy the reason, 
you must move the heart also. The appeal of reason 
is more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens up the inner understand- 
ing in man. Suffering is the badge of the human race, 
not the sword.” 
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London Letter 
The Situation 

“Y ask all Englishmen to study the case for India 
and if they feel that my position is correct they must 
render all the assistance they can in order to make the 
R. T. C. proceed to a successful issue, ” said Gandhiji 
in the Church House at a meeting presided over by the 
Archbishop of York and attended by most of the 
important Bishops and Church dignitaries of England. 
“But,” he added, “I see no hope. Lord Sankey is 
marking time, and to-day we are no nearer success, nO 
nearer even to the great issue viz., ‘Is or is not India 
Boing to get complete independence, is or is not India 
going to get full control over her defence, finance and 
external affairs?’ we have not even discussed these things. 
We have been spending all our time in discussing 


things of a second-rate or even of third-rate importance. 
The Communal question, which is said to bar the 


progress, should not bave been used for that purpose.” 
“T am up against a blind wall, ” he said to a friend. 
“Ts it not unfortunate that though you represent a 
strong body of opinion you are not to-day the leader 
of a united India?” 
“Tam not. But that is because unity is impossible 


here. Don’t you see it is a packed Conference? If 
we had been asked to elect our own representatives 


I should have represented and spoken for them all, 


excepting, of course, the princes who cannot speak except 
as vassals of the Government on whose sufferance they 


live. Whereas, we have here tc-day Mussulmans talking 


as ultraloyalists who only a little while ago were 
intolerable even of British connection under any terms.” 


“Then what the ‘Daily Herald’ said is true?” 

“No, I think the Prime Minister is right in saying 
that the Government are not trying deliberately to 
break up the Conference. But they might have to wind 


it up for tie simple reason that they cannot, in 
all decency, »rolong the agony. For it is nothing 


less. We have been talking and talking about points 
which do not touch the fundamentals. What is the use 
of discussing allocation of finance between the Federation 
and the Provincial Government, when we do not know 
what finance we will have, what authority we are going 
to exercise and what army we shall have to pay for.” 

That, I think, describes the situation to-day pretty 
correctly. And he made it abundantly clear at the 
Round Table Conference tco. He minced no matters 


during the discussion on the Supreme Court at the 
Federal Structure Committee. He warned them tc get 


out of the broken track—thinking always in terms of 
the Crown, and an India paying heavy salaries 
starving her poor as at the present day. The Congress 
can have nothing to do with any arrangement which, 
however unexceptionable its name, assumes the British 
control and British supremacy in any shape or form, 
If they meant business, they must think in the terms 
of an independent India having her own independent 
Court, composed of Judges whom she would pay 
according to her own purse, and a real. bulwark of 
the liberties of her people. It was an important and 
fearless pronouncement, as Lord Sankey was good 
enough to characterise it. It is being fully reproduced 


elsewhere. This is bound to clear the air and make 
people think—at least those who like Lord Sankey 


like straight talking from one “who knows what he 


wants.” But, I am afraid, they are in no mood to think 
until the General Elections are over. The new 


Government will have to make up their‘ mind and give 
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their reply to an India determined . to be free. 
Meanwhile, vile propaganda is being carried on to 
discredit the Congress and the Congress representative, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sends a long cable describing 
the U. P, situation. ,Gandhiji in reply just says that 
the Pandit might unhesitatingly take whatever steps he 
felt necessary to meet the situation, as nothing was 
possible at this end. Interested papers get at the 
news, by fair means or foul and produce a monstrous 
distortion, viz that Mr. Gandhi is asking Jawaharlal to 
starta campaign of civil disobedience- Quite on 4@ 
par with the Pioneer's stunt that Mr. Gandhi was 
trying to bribe the Musatmans in order to get their 
support in a non-cooperation campaign! The politicians 
in the country are busy calling one another the 
choicest variety of names and the press has no room > 
for India. But the politicians and press do not make 
up the country. And Gandhiji devotes all his hours 
out of the Conference to placing India’s case 
before the people. At Chatham House he was 
privileged to address a gathering of influential men 
and women presided over by Lord Lothian, and larger 
than the house had ever before witnessed. I may not 
refer to the proceedings, but I may say that no less 
an authority than Mr.G. P. Gooch, who knows how 
to measure every word that he says, told Mr. Andrews 
that it was the biggest meeting that he had attended 
at Chatham House, and that what Gandhiji had said 
had created a tremendous impression. 

The meeting at the Church House was attended 
by nothing less than 32 bishops and other influential 
members of the Church of England all assembled there 
with a- genuine desire to understand and to help. I am 
summarising the proceedings of that very important 
meeting separately, more important, inasmuch as it 
was more compact and composed of friends who were 
there with a genuine desire to understand and help. 
The meeting of the temperance workers presided over by 
Lord Rochester was equally important. Every one of 
the three to four hundred friends seemed to realise 
the enormity of England’s crime in India forcing drink 
o an unwilling people. “There is no other country 
in the world which is trying to achieve prohibition by 
voluntary effort and in the teeth of opposition from 
Government, where vast masses of people are crying 
for prohibition and they are denied it and where drink 
is even being encouraged in all sorts of insidious 
ways,” said Gandhiji and they seemed to understand 


it instinctively, if I may judge from the tributes paid to 


him at the end of the speech. ‘“‘The problem of 
prohibition is incredibly simple, but for the wretched 
question of revenue” said Gandhiji and they saw how 
essential it was for India to have complete control of 
finance if shé should balance the budget and yet go in 
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The We Against Drink 


(By C. Rayagopanacuar ) 
Caste Panchayats 
I 


The end of the Drink traffic in India is very near. 


It is a matter for congratulation that among castes that . 


hitherto permitted the use of spirituous liquors there 
is a strong movement to adopt the general rule in India 
against it, and in all parts of the country one community 
after another is pledging its members to total abstinence. 
The Congress programme of picketing has focussed 
attention and intensified public opinion against the evil. 
The campaign has become the daily absorbing thought 
of millioas of men, women and children of all grades 
of society. In a land of illiterates, direct action is the 
only effective propaganda of education. 

Reform in India has ever come about not so much 
by individual action as by group or caste activity. This 
is how vegetarianism and abstinence from spirituous 
liquors and all other movements of reform in personal 
habits have always spread in India in times past. It 
is consistent with our social organisation and civilisation. 


Individualism does not thrive in our country, whether 
it be for good or evil. 


The movement of Total Abstinence is especially 
strong among those hitherto relegated ta an_ inferior 
social status. Apart from the age-long superstitions of 
caste gradation, and doubtful theories of race origins, 
their inferiority has been maintained by their hopeless 
poverty and indebtedness. These classes are naturally 
the greatest victims of the licensed traffic. The 
economic advantages of a strict adherence to Total 
Abstinence appeal most strongly to the leaders of these 
castes. No wonder that they have quickly responded 
to the movement and are most enthusiastically at work 
pledging their men to a taboo which will at once save 
them from moral and economic degradation and give them, 
according to Indian psychology, a higher social status. 

Government, by reason of its financial entanglement 
in the Drink business, is, whatever its declared policy 
may be, in actual practice, opposed to any movement 
that will actually and at an inconveniently swift pace, 
reduce the consumption of spirituous liquors. This is 
‘specially unfortunate for the “lower” orders of our 
society. As long as the Temperance movement was a 
talking hobby of the upper classes, and did not effect 
any serious reduction in the actual use of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, the Government patronised the reform 
propaganda. But when it took forms that threatened 
seriously to affect consumption and revenue, it quickly 
-began to withdraw its patronage and approval, and 
bethought itself of restrictions and practical obstacles 
ip its way. 
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When the Drak traffic i§ csintorced and backed ac up 
with Government control, and Government finance is 
mixed up with it, and licenses are sold by Government 
to the highest bidder, it is not easy to attack the Drink 
evil without attacking the Government. Government 
and government officials are moved by the stock 
Exchange psychology. Temperance propaganda easily 
becomes sedition, picketing becomes obstruction and 
group pledging and caste organisation become coercion 
and intimidation, Reformers actively working among 
classes, hitherto the unfailing customers in this business, 
become enemies to the Treasury and evil-minded disturbers 
of the King’s peace, Make-believe reformers are extolled 
for their wisdom and moderation, but strenuous workers 
are asked to give security for good behaviour. 

When once there is a great popular awakening, 
however, while individuals can be threatened or 
suspended into inaction, the tide of reform cannot be 
stemmed. Prohibition is in every one’s mind and no 
Government can stop a process of purification. 

Castes in India have been all along permitted by 
Government to exercise internal authority. If foolish 
Brahmins shave the heads of their gitl-widows and 
prohibit re-marriage on pain of excommunication, 
Government keeps aloof. If untouchables are not 


allowed the use of common drinking water-sources, 
places of worship and sometimes even roads and 


schools, the Government does not feel called upon or 
entitled to interfere. Persons daring social intercourse 
with “untouchables” are visited with severe caste 
penalties, but the Government cannot and dare not 
attempt to interfere or protect the individual against 
the tyranny of the caste. But when “low’’ castes 
pledge themselves to total abstinence from sprituous 
liquors, copying the practice of “high” castes and adopt 
measures to raise themselves socially and economically, 


Government is anxious to safeguard individual 
liberty against what it deems to be caste coercion, 


The way in which our interests give a bias to our ideas 
is well known. An honest indignation, I can imagine, 
moves many a Government official when he sees that 
a poor feliow is deprived of his drink on account of 
rules imposed by his people. It may be he does not 
think of the revenue. But introspection would show 
that, back of it all, the motive works unconsciously, 

The law is well understood to be that, barring 
illegal or criminal conspiracies, castes and sub-castes 
as well as other institutions are entitled to regulate 
the conduct of their members. Fines and penalties 
levied as alternatives to expulsion from the caste are 
really voluntarily submitted to, so long as it is open 
to any offending member to choose to submit and 
remain in the group or prefer to leave it. 


(To be Continued ) 
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Is It Unsound Economics? 
(By C. RAJAGOPALACHAR ) 


What cloth shall we buy? Foreign cloth is out 
of the question. No one would willingly help to 
drain out the country’s gold. But as between 
‘Swadeshi’ and ‘Khadi’ where should a wise and 
informed patriotism lead the choice ? 

The question is, shall I contribute my mite towards 
the Mill-Magnates’ profits and share-holders’ dividends 
or, shall I pay a tax for the relief of nation-wide 
unemployment ? Swadeshi does the first, Khadi does 
the second, 

In other civilised countries, now the people submit 
to compulsory taxation to enable the State to give 
doles to their unemployed. The Khadi plan for the relief 
of unemployment may also be described as a tax, but 
it is an indirect tax and a voluntary tax. The tax, is 
on an article of universal use, viz., cloth, so that the 
burden is distributed fairly evenly. It is utilised, not 
to give doles, which is demoralising, but to give work, 
which adds to moral fibre and dignity. 


Relief of nation-wide unemployment is a State 
duty. Khadi is the national solution of this 
Government neglected duty. Government wants money 
for its extravagant civil and military establishments 
and therefore, puts a duty on salt so that everyone 
may be indirectly made to pay towards the expenditure. 
It feels no compunction on the ground that salt is an 
article of universal use and that the tax makes it 
twenty times costlier than it should otherwise be to 
the poor man. For the purpose of supplementing the 
peasants’ inadequate earnings and to relieve his 
unemployment during more than six months in the 
year, the Khadi plan is to levy a voluntary poll tax 
through cloth that all must use. This is the 
economics and the ethics of the extra price one has 
to pay for Khadi. 


The Indian peasants’ poverty is fairly widely known. 
But the burden of his indebtedness has now doubled 
on account of the fall in the prices of the commodities 
he is producing. His debts were incurred when the 
prices were twice as much. The interest he has to pay 
is calculated on a money basis. Taxes are levied on the 
old money basis, for even though the price of every 
other commodity has fallen more than fifty per cent., 
the price of the Government servants’ labour alone is 
steady and refuses to go down. The Government is 
still spending extravagantly, still only talking of volun- 
tary cuts of ten per cent. and the like, and has not 
reduced but increased texation, Taking the present prices 
into account, we can easily see how the notoriously 
low average earnings of the Indian peasant have gone 
still lower. He is in dire distress and the only relief 
that can be said to be in operation on any large scale 
is the relief given through Khadi. It is, therefore, 
unpatriotic and selfish to shirk the Bhadi Tax. 

The use of Khaddar, in preference to all other cloth, 
will keep in circulation among the agticulturists all 
the money that the nation uses to buy its clothing. 
The least that we may do to help the poor peasants 
is to keep the money we expend for our food and 
for our clothing in circulation among them. To . buy 
mill-cloth is to obstruct and divert the flow of money 
to the villages and to refuse to relieve their distress, 
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There is glib talk of Khadi being an ‘economically 
unsound” proposition, And the poor man who sees 
that the price of Khadi per yard is higher than that of 
foreign cloth, or of the Indian mill dhoti, takes this 
as expressing his own personal feeling in the matter, 
and feels consoled by science. One might as well say 
{hat the salt we buy is economically unsound because 
it is twenty times its natural price. The only difference 
is that for the taxed salt there is no substitute, whereas, 
for Khaddar there ate many injurious substitutes 
and we are free to poison ourselves with them. 

Minimum hands to be employed and maximum 
quantity to be produced, the formula of the machine, 
served well in the West as long as foreign markets 
staved off the problem of unemployment. But when 
Railway extensions and exploitation of foreign nations 
reach their termination, the monster of large scale 
production has nothing to feed upon except itself. 
Competition Economics is in the throes of death. 
Investment and re-investment of surplus wealth for 
further increase must end in a deadlock. Capitalists 
have found themselves at the mercy of the machines 
that they believed they owned but which in reality 
owned them and economics is in the melting pot in 
the West. Khadi is, not only not economically unsound, 
but is based on a far sounder and stabler economics 


than the worn-out pseudo-science of that name that 
has broken down in the West. 


The Story of Two Volunteers 


(By C. Rasyacopatacnar ) 
Kasim: or Hope for Everybody 


This is a true story. Not a word in it is fiction. 
Mahomed Kasim is a _ volunteer in the Namakal 
Picketing corps (Salem district, Tamilnad ). All the 
members of the corps ate honorary workers and so 
also is Mahomed Kasim. His history is a treasure- 
trove of Hope and I want to share it with everybody, 

A butcher by profession, a powerfully built man, 
amateur wrestler and gymnast, and a heavy drinker 
for the last nine years, Kasim’s name had been a 
word of terror to women and children in his street. 
He is now a total-abstainer, a simple fellow among the 
volunteers, and a favourite with everybody in the town! 

He was three years old when his father, Chote 
Mian, a Court process-server died. He grew ap 
under his maternal grand-father’s care at Madura for 
some years and then lived with ‘his sister’s husband, 
Sarvar Sahib, who was a butcher in Namakal. When 
Kasim came of age, he opened his own meat-stall 
and did good business. He earned from three to four 


Tupees every day like the other butchers in Namkal, 


He was married nine years ago and had a boy by 
that wife. She died two years ago and he took a 
second wife, his deceased wife’s sister, 

One day, some ten years ago, when he was doing 
the “grand circle” in the private gymnasium that he 
and his friends had opened, he had a fall. Ever since 
he suffered from a pain in the abdomen. He tried 
several medicines but the pain persisted. A dismissed 
police constable who was practising as a quack doctor 
gave him a purgative pill for the ailment. He had 
three or four motions in the quack’s house at once! 
But even that did not cure him. Then a peasant told 
him that if he took a little toddy everyday, drawn 
from the same tree, he would be cured. This single-tree- 
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toddy cure is a popular superstition and is prescribed for 
all sorts of ailments among ignorant and helpless folk. 

Kasim tried this for a fortnight. He felt relieved 
for a few hours each time he drank the toddy, but the 
pain would revert again. All the same he got used to 
the toddy all right, and he drank more and more every 
day. Soon he gave up the single tree and began to 
visit the toddy shop. Then he passed through the 
common history of every victim. 


Kasim’s stomach pain disappeared in course of time, 
but he became a hardened toper. He used to stay in 
the tavern from morning ten to eight in the night, 
drinking all the time. He would consume there all 
that he earned from his meat-shop. His wife and 
child were no longer any care of his. He would come 
home drunk and beat them everyday. When he came 
home at night, his wife used to hide under a cot. His 
little son would show courage and intercede when he 
beat his wife. As he passed down the street, the 
women and children used to say “‘ Kasim bas come!” 
and bolt their doors in fear. He was arrested twice 
and fined by the Magistrates, and he paid the fines by 
instalments. His business was gone very soon after 
he took to drink. Tis brother-in-law was looking after 
his family. He used to get so drunk tbat he lost all 
sense of decency, 

A month ago, when picketing was going on, there 
was a meeting of the Musalmans of Namakal at the 
Masjid when they all talked about taking the pledge. 
There were nearly sixty Musalman habitual drinkers. 
Many took the pledge, but some did not agree. The 
Chairman Sahib and another were very particular and 
convened another meeting a fortnight ago, and earnestly 
pleaded that not a single Musalman of Namakal should 
drink, and that it shculd be recognised: as a crime, 
henceforth, if any of them visited the tavern. Kasim 
used to visit the shop thcugh the picketing was going 
on. But at this second meeting, Kasim resolved to 
give it up. He made up his mind and he found ‘it 
easy. No one can say what God may not do! 

““When I took the pledge and signed, other 
hardened topers signed also. There is not now a single 
Musalman in Namaka! drinking. I offered myself as 
a Congress volunteer that same day and I was taken. 
Ever since then I have been working under Congress. 
I do not care for drink at all now. I go to my house 
and eat my meals there. But even when eating 1 feel 
I must hurry back to the Congress office. I have a 
disgust for toddy now. I would hang myself and die 
rather than drink again. I was a terror to my wife 
and child and relatives. Now they are all so. bappy.” 

“Do they pay you anything in the Congress? Does 
your brother-in-law like your serving the Congress for 
nothing and doing no business for yourself?’ 

“Ob, yes. He is delighted. He will do anything 
for my having been saved from tbe toddy shop. My 
wife is pleased that I am in Congress. I want no 
payment for Congress work. They will let me do 
anyihirg. They don’t object to my serving the Congress, 
full time, if only I don’t drink.” 

Kasim assures me thal he bas never felt the craving 
since he took the pledge at the Musjid. Who may 
"disbelieve him, for be has kept the pledge and his face 
is as bright and joyous as that of a life-long abstainer ? 
The blessing of the Almighty is upon him, 


- The toddy was brought to tke shed itself. 


“Will you start business again? Do you think 
you can do it if you have some little money?” 

“Of course. It is so easy. If I have twenty rupees 
now, I can start my meat-shop again. My brother-in- 
law will help me. Every one is willing to help. And 
now that I dort drink, I can make lots of money in 


no time. Within a year, I shall save a couple of 
hundred rupees easily. ”’ 

“So you will never again drink?” 

“Never! Why should I? Every one was disgusted 
with me before. Now every one likes me. I feel 
nausea when I think of the toddy now.” 

* a * 
Nallaswami: or How It Begins 


Here is another story, also true in every detail. 
“My name is Nallaswami Pillai. I am now 23. In 
1921, I began my life as a motor cleaner. My father 
was a clerk keeping accounts under Peer Patcha Sahib, 
who owned motor buses. I learnt motor-mechanics and 
became a first class fitter and driver. 

“During the Mariamman festival at Namakal my 
friends enacted a play. My cousin Kumarasami Pillai 
took a leading part in it. This was in 1927. He as 
well as the other actors used to drink before acting, 
They said it was necessary for good acting. I had 
offered to join the troops and was taken. So my 
cousin pressed me during rehearsals to drink a little. 
I used to 
But one night he pressed me very much’ and 
into my mouth, I drank 


refuse. 
forced quarter of a bottle 
but I vomited and felt uneasy. Again, on the second 
and third nights also, I drank under pressure. I was 
disgusted. I resolved to keep away. For a month I 
avoided my cousin's company. JBut after that, we 
became friends again. He used to send me to the 
tavern to bring him toddy. I did this and every time 
he used to press me to drink also. I resisted for some 
time but then yielded. 

“IT soon became a regular toper, and drank as much 
as ten to fifteen bottles a day. I was eating cakes 
and fried meat with the toddy and spent all my time 
in the tavern. I was not going home for meals 
except at night, Then too, if I was very drunk, I would 
not eat at home but simply lie down to sleep. 

“Tt is now four years since I was married. There 
is no prohibition in my caste against drinking though 
it is not considered decent. But now there is a pledge 
and excommunication. I have taken the pledge. All 
my people have totally given up drink except my cousin, 
KKumarasami, who is still drinking. He is under ostracism, 
He does not visit my house now. 

“Tama full time Congress picketer now. My 
mother buys unhusked rice, gets it husked and does. 
business in it, She also keeps a couple of cows and 
sells the milk. Ske earns enough to keep the family 
going. She is very happy, so also my wife, that I 
have joined the Congress. They are not anxious that 
I should earn money. When I was earning, I was 
spending all the money, at the toddy shop and causing 


trouble. 
“I Gan stand 3 Bottles of toddy easily. I used to 


drive the motor bus with that much inside. I am an 
expert driver and so I could do it. I have given up 
drink for ever now. I find no difficulty whatever.” 

Nallaswami is saved, But his story shows how the. 
Devil finds his way and seizes souls, 
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Clause 19 in Madras 


(By C. RaJAGOPALACHAR ) 
It is well known that one of the clauses of the 


Delhi Pact was the re~instatement of village officials 
and other government servants. This was in consonance 
with the underlying principles of the Truce that as far 
as possible, the status quo ante should be restored and 
that no one should be the worse off on account of the 
campaign. 

Only a very few cases came up for relief in Tamil 
Nad under this clause of reinstatement of officials. 
People naturally expected that for this very reason the 
few cases would be liberaly dealt witb. Clause 19 of 
the Settlement expressly stated that local governments 
“ will pursue a liberal policy in regard to the re~ 
gppointment of government servants and village officials 
who apply for re--instatement.” 

But all expectations have been sadly disappointed, 
The cases that were sent up were the following:— 

i. Tyagaraja evar, a village karnam in Mannargudi 
Division, lost his post because he sold fourteen cents 
of land to a Congressman who used it as a camping 
ground for some of the salt satygrahis, at Vedaranyam. 
He not only lost his post but was permanently debarred 
from any future appointment. 

2, Sivanataraja Tevar and his ancestors held the 
post of village headman of Vanganagar in Tanjore 
District for many decades. He resigned his post on 
26th April 1930 in token of sympathy with the Salt 
Satyagraha on the day that the volunteers marched 
past his place. He was told that he stood dismissed 
and his heits debarred from appointment. 

3, Arunachala Mudaliar resigned his village karnam’s 
post in Shiali Taluka. After the Truce he applied for 
re-instatement, He first got an order that his application 
would be considered, but later he was told he could 
not be re-instated. 

4, Nagalingam Pillai, a village official of Mayavaram 
Division, was compelled to resign his post because he 
gave a five rupee donation for salt Satyagraha. 

5. Ramaswami lJyangar, an Amin of court at 
Kumbakonam, was dismissed because he gave water and 
tefreshments to salt satyagrahis when they halted on 
theit march. 

Not one of these cases has been restored. Cover 
is taken behind the proviso that where the places have 
been “permanently filled’ Government is not bound to 
re“instate the men. Clauses 19 of the Settlement is 
said to have been “specifically designed” to protect the 
interests of those newly appointed. The clause as to 
re‘instaternent has thus been practically nullified. The 
proviso is found to cover every case, 
clause has disappeared like a mirage. 

Can it be contended that Government could not tell 
the new incumbents that on account of the Truce those 
who held the posts previously have to be restored, and 
that the services of those who were appvinted during 
the campaign would, therefore, be dispensed with ? 
Would there be any right or claim on the part of these 
pewly appointed men to hold the posts against the wishes 
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of the government? No undertakings were given to them 
by the local governments and no promises were made 
that the posts would be held on any tenure other than 
the ordinary one, namely, during the pleasure of the 
government. There is really no case of in-abillity, 
which is the express word used in the Clause to 
denote the principle behind the proviso. On the 
other hand, there is a complete failure of the 
expectation raised in the Clause that the local 
governments would pursue a_ liberal policy in regard 
to re-appointments. 

The fact seems to be, that though the Truce 
intended a liberal policy of ‘forget’ and * forgive’ on 
both sides, and a reversion to the statuquoante, the 
local governments are unable to rise to that moral 
level. If they did, there was nothing to prevent them 
from thanking the new incumbents for their timely 
service during a critcal time, and re-instating the old 
incumbents. This would have been no surprise to the 
former, and would have been truly in consonance with 
the spirit of a great Peace after a great Battle. 

We must be thankful, however, for small mercies, 
and so I have to inform the public that as a result 
of some correspondence on the subject, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the Chief Secretary that “ the 
Government have issued general instructions to the 
effect that when the only reason for not reinstating a 
village officer with reference the Clause 19 of the Settle- 
ment with the Congress, dated 5th March 1931, is that 
the post has been permanently filled, he and his heirs 
should not be debarred from other employment under 
the Government and that the bar order in such a case 
should be withdrawn.” 

Repression in Mysore 
(By C. RaJAGOPALACHAR ) 

It is a laudable desire on the part of the Government 
of Mysore that there should be no conflicts between 
Capital and Labour within its borders and that order 
and peace should prevail. This, however, is not worth 
the attainment if it is to be secured by a suppression 
of the soul of Labour. One has a right to expect the 
Government of H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore to 
help the weak to get justice at the hands of the Strong. 
If they would have it that Labour should get justice 
and fair treatment without the travail of conflict with 
Capital, they should take steps to pass laws for due 
recognition of Trade Unions, for compulsory arbitration 
of all disputes and for close supervision and due 
protection of labourers in factories. Before doing this 
to seek to suppress labour organisations is nothing 
short of tyranny and injustice, 

Sjt. P. M. Rama Sarma, has been a resident of 
Banglore and a worker atnohg the mill-hands in that 
city for five years past if not more. He as well as the 
labourers among whom he works, have been struggling 
hard all these years to thaintain the claims and rights 
of Labour as against powerful employers, both Indian 
and British. On 21st July last, Sjt.Sarma was served 
with an order which now, on 14th September, has been 
renewed for six months by the Government of H. H. 
the Maharajah of Mysore. This order prokibits him, 
though he is admitted to be the Vice-President of the 
Textile Labour Union, from even entering the labour 
area and gags him entirely within the Muncipal limits: 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section 6 of Section 144 of the Code of Criminal 
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Procedure 1904, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore hereby direct that the order 
passed by the Distict Magistrate, Bangalore under 
the said section on the 21st July 1931 directing 


Mr.P. M. Rama Sarma, Vice President, Textile 


Labour Union and Congress Workers, Basavangudi, 

Bangalore City, not to enter the area in the Banga- 

lore City included within the following boundaries— 

on the North by the Sampige Road, the Seshadri 

Road, on the South by the Sri Narasimharaja Road 

and the Mysore Road, on the West by the Mill 

Tank Bund Road and the Mysore-Bangalore—Madras 

Railway ling and not to deliver any public speeches 

within the Municipal Limits of Bangalore City, shall 

remain in force for a period of six months from 

Zlst Septetnber, 1931.” 

It is easy to be persuaded that a labour union 
worker is a danger to peace. In the opinion of some 
people, and a very large class of people, from which 
all government servants are recruited, every labour 
union may be a danger to peace. The preventive 
provisions of the Criminal Code place in the hands of 
the executive authorities very large powers which, if 
they are misused or applied for purposes beyond their 
legitimate sphere, are nothing short of engines of 
tyranny. There is little or no judicial check on the 
exercise of these powers and even when decisions 
come up for revision, the issues involved are vague 
and incapable of clear proof either way. 


The management of the two or three mills that are 


carrying on business in Bangalore will no doubt be 
grateful to the Government of Mysore for thus 
depriving their workmen of their chief worker and 
union official But it is a shortsighted policy 
unworthy of the pretentions of a model State. It is 


often urged on the part of Indian States that their 


subjects are not so advanced as those of British India 
and that, therefore, the time is not ripe within their 
borders for the liberties and institutions enjoyed or 
proposed in British India. The fact of the matter is 
that for this backward condition, if true, the Princes 
and their Governments are themselves responsible. 
Neither in education nor in natural gifts of character 
er intellect are the people of Mysore inferior to those 
of British India. There is no teason why they should 
not enjoy at least the same rights and liberties as the 
people in British India. No one but the Government 
is to blame if political progress is less in Mysore than 
in British India. Assuming, however, that there is no 
press ot public to watch the interests of labourers 
adequately in Mysore on account of the backward 
political condition, the injustice is all the greater if 
poot workmen are deprived of their organisation and 
the service of their Trade Union officials, and they are 
thus left entirely to the mercy of their employers 
whose immediate interests lie in exploiting them. 


may make no impression on the 
authorities of Mysore. The public spirited citizens of 
the State must rest content with the consolation that 
repression is the best school for the education of a 
subject people. The people of the State are no less 
endowed with qualities and resources for peaceful 
resistance than the people of British India. Repressive 
laws and measures have a definite place in the 


evolution of liberty. 


This appeal 
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Municipal Sweepers 
(By C. RasacopaLacuar ) 

In all our Municipalities there are sweepers and 
scavengers, consigned to a standard ot life too bad for 
description. But I am dealing only with one aspect of 
their life. Even a small municipality pays about 
six hundred to a thousand rupees a month to these poor 
people. If we enquire as to what happens to this money 
on pay day, as I did at the Municipality of——, we 
shall learn that nearly the whole of it goes immediately 
to people who have lent them money at exorbitant 
interest and to the liquor shop. Even at the liquor 
shop the money goes partly for previous advances and 
only partly for current enjoyment. All rules against 
selling intoxicants on credit are in abeyance in regard 
to these unfortunate people and other habitual customers 
of that kind. The liquor-shop men have a feeling that 
the pay of these scavengers stands mortgaged to them. 

Why should not the municipalities themselves run 
the liquor shop for these sweepers and scavengers ? If 
a thing can be tolerated, it is more straightforward to 
take it over under direct management. Let me assure 
municipalities that they will not lose by it. There is 
good enough business in it. 

Another alternative would be to farm out the 
scavenging work on a cont.rzct to the toddy-shop 
renter himself. Let him take so much per month and 
his business will be to get the sweeping and scavenging 
of the town done properly. He has his gang of 
scavengers, and they wark under him and satisfy the 
municipality. He gets the payment in lump and deals 
with his gang, giving them liquor and money for 
foodstuffs. Even this would not be bad from the 
point of view of sound management, At present, the 
scavengers do not do the work properly, and these men 
also do not get their money’s worth of liquor; for no 
purcbaser on credit and running account ever gets full 
value. 

If it is thought it would be improper to do either 
of these alternatives, it is equally improper to allow 
the present state of things to go on. What is very 
wrong is, if done by a public body, also indecent. 

_ Must scavengers and sweepers be consigned always 
to hell? There are sweepers and scavengers even in 
England. During work they put on uniforms and do 
their task. When it is finished, every one takes a 
bath for which soap and towels and conveniences ate 
provided. He puts his coat on; brushes his hair before 
@ mirror and goes into the specially provided buffet 
where he gets healthy refreshments and soft drinks at 
concession rates. After feeding, he walks out with a 
smile on his face and like any other gentlemen. 

What is possible in one country is quite possible 
in another. These conveniences do not depend on the 
climate. They depend upon people’s resolution of 
purpose, people’s sense of duty. Let no one think that 
England was always like this, either in sanitation or 
in other respects, far in advance of us. 

In the year 1290, the monks of Whitefriars 
complained that the stench from the London drainage 
was so bad that “it even occasioned the death of 
some of the brethren.” An official report of the year 
1540 tells us that “even in well-to-do houses, rushes 
covered the earthern floors and got saturated with 
scraps of food which remained to putrify under a new 
layer of rushes scattered over it; so that periodically 
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* Petremen’ came to dig salt-petre out of the floors.” 
An Act of 1539 discribes the streets of London as 
“very foul and full of pits and sloughs very perilous 
for King’s subjects on horseback or on foot.” A 
Commission reported in 1844 that “it was not 
customary to provide ‘sanitary’ accommodation for 
poor dwellings under £ 10 annual rental. Thus use had 
to be made of streets for this purpose. The courts were 
the receptacles for human excreta and filth. One part of 
London had 645 houses with only 33 privies. In Liverpool, 
20,000 persons lived in cellars with no privies whatever. 
The overflow liquid from cess pools, of which there 
were large numbers frequently inside houses, was not 
allowed to drain into the sewers and had to soak away 
into the soil and often into the wells. To avoid the 
expense of them cess pools were made as large as 
possible and of such depth that liquid would flow from 
them through water-bearingstrata into drinking wells. The 
gasses and effluvia poisoned the air in every direction.” 

If this was so in 1844 in London, why should we 
lose hope to achieve improvement in our own country 
if we put our shoulders to the wheel ? 

In 1461, barbers who practised surgery were 
incorporated by the King of England into a_ barber- 
doctor’s association. In 1540, again. we read of an 
Incorpotated Barbers and Surgeons Company. No one 
need laugh at our barber mid-wives or refuse to recognise 
their services throughout the country, or, give up hopes 
of improving and incorporating them, 

Talking of civilization, very few people probably know 
that it was only in 1362, that the French language was 
substituted by English in the Law Court of England. 
In 1401, heretics, that is, those who did not accept all 
the details of the Church creed, were convicted in a 
Spiritual court and committed to the secular authorities 
and publicly burnt alive under Statute. We read that 
in 1416, witchraft and necromancy were rampant in 


England. Under an Act passed in 1661, no dissenters 
could hold office even in municipalities. This would 


be something like a Vaishnava Ministry passing an act 
of the legislature that no persons dissenting from the 
Vaishnava doctrines and following Shankaracharya could 
hold any public appointment even in municipalities and 
taluka boards. In 1673, under an Act of Parliament, 
every Government servant was ‘ tested’ and rejected if 
he was a Dissenter. It was only in 1829 that an act 


was passed by which Roman Catholic citizens of 
England were emancipated. 


Why should we be hopeless in our country where 
Akbar ruled in 1600, gave posts of honour and power 
to Rajput Princes and other Hindus both in the 
Army and the Civil government, was delighted to hear 
Brahmins and Buddhists, Parsees and Jesuit Fathers, 
deliver discourses on religion and philosophy, and 
tried to teach his subjects that there was a measure 
of Truth in all religions. 

During Queen Anne’s time in the seventeenth century, 
women were put in stocks in England, if they were 
considered as “scolds.” Ducking stools were also 
provided as a deterrent for such people. We read that 
in 1695, the heads of executed traitors were exhibited 
on Temple Bar. This beautiful practice of adorning 
public places with the heads of executed offenders was 
indulged in even in 1776 when London Bridge gate 
was adorned with the heads of Scottish rebels upon 
pikes. We read again that even in 1740, there was 
either infirmary nor doctor in prisons and all prisoners 
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were incarcerated together. In fact, prisons were owned 
by the Jailor and managed by him for his own benefit. 
The safe custody of the inmates was his sole public 
responsibility. Horace Walpole describes the country 


of that time as “ one great shambles” and the jail as 
the “‘ high school of crime.” 


We all know that British people abolished salvery. 
They did this in 1833, But we read that in 1760, 
50,000 slaves were carried yearly in British ships. An 
artificial ventilator was invented in order to prevent the 
slaves dying of suffocation in the ships, They were 
chained to the floor within 18 inches of one another. 
The ventilator is reported to bave -réduced mortality 
from 50 per cent to 10 per cent. of the victims. 

If withif a wonderfully short period of time, 
England could emerge from these terrible conditions 
all round into the present clean and civilised life, let 
us also take conrage and make up our minds that with 
faith, hope and work we can make our land also a land 
of cleanliness and happiness and civilisation. 


Our Heritage 
( By C. RasaGoPaALacuar ) 

[ While in Bellary Jail last year, Sjt, Rajagopala- 
char engaged his fellow—prisoners with talks on all 
sorts of subjects. The following is one on Karma. | 

Whatever else I have read or studied, I have not 
studied bagks on our religion. My religion I have learnt 
only from my mother. I did not learn it from any book or 
under any Guru. What I learnt from my mother has not 
been contradicted by anything that I learnt afterwards. 

A little knowledge of science unsettles our ideas 
regarding Religion. But a deeper study of Western 
sciences will enable us the better to understand Religion 
especially Hindu religion. There are many discoveries 
of modern science at which we wonder. We admire the 
railway, the telegraph, the air-ship and the wireless, 
but the greatest wonder is the Unity and the infinity 
that pervade the whole Universe. Even the smallest 
thing is as difficult to be comprehended completely as 
God Himself. We cannot understand the very word 
“complete”, When I was a child and learnt 1, 
2, 3, I thought at some point the numbers would end, 
where I could stop. Later I understood that they end 
nowhere. Whatever the number may be! could add one 
to it. They cannot be carried to the farthest limit. It 
is infinite. Not only have we no end counting upwards, 
but what is more wonderful you are in an infinite maze 
even if you count downwards by dividing and again 
dividing. The smallest thing can yet be divided, just 
as the biggest thing can be multiplied. Where is this 
thing to end? So that, on a slate with the help of a 
pencil, you can see the infinity of God. 

If you look at the sky ona clear night you find 
numerous stars. If you take a strong telescope you will 
see ina little bit of the same sky as many stars as you 
see in the whole sky without telescope. The Universe 
as a whole, and every part of it, is infinite. The greatest 
knowledge is the discovery that we cannot understand 
anything. Nothing can be completely understood, you can 
only understand it as a whole and in arough way. If you 
go deep the simplest thing becomes a secret and a mystery. 

You know that there was a wise man called Socrates 
in Greece. He insisted again and again that we cannot 
know things, so that however learned we may be, 
our first duty is to be humble. Just as Gandhiji 
is In politics to us, so Newton is in the world of 
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science. Newton even now is considered to be the 
greatest man of science of all time, and he said that 
our knowledge and researches are like picking shells 
on the sands of the ocean. So much of the ocean is 
there vast and unknown. After picking a few shells 
thrown here and there upon the beach, we imagine 
that we have learnt all about the ocean. We must 
approach knowledge with a due sense of humility 


and reverence like Newton, It is only if we are humble 
that we can known things. 


The modern discoveries of Sclence do not at all 
contradict Religion. I look upon both as 
sort of thing and, therefore, I see no contradiction in 
them, Do-not imagine that to marry a girl at the age 
of ten is Hinduism or to shave the head of a widow 
of sixteen is Hinduism. Don’t imagine that to put a 
triple strand of handspun thread on your shoulders is 
Hinduism or that to paint your forehead in a_ variety 
of ways is Hinduism. These customs are like the 
waves on the surface of the Ocean of Hinduism, Don’t 
imagine that only the waves constitute the ocean. The 
waves may shift or stop but the ocean remains. Even 
if you changed all your customs you would still be 


Hindu, you would not become a Mussalman of Christian 
or an Athiest. 


You see aman, Rama. What is it that we call 
and recognise as Rama? Rama is not his hands, feet 
or head. Even if smallpox attacked him and his face 
were disfigured; even if he should lose his feet or eyes 
or if any other changes take place in his body we have 
the same love and respect or aversion or hatred 
towards him. The man, we may say, consists of a 
group of feelings, thoughts and ideas; he is not the 
body. Even if the thoughts change, even if his 
character should change, we hold on to the man, his 


the same 


personality. He is, therefore, not even in the thoughts; 
he is somewhere behind the thoughts. It is he that 
thinks, speaks, moves and acts. This is the 


fundamental of all religion. 

If you put a stone in water you will find the water 
ripple, that ripple will produce another ripple, that 
again will produce a third and so on, and we may say 
not even God can stop it. If you add two and two it 
becomes four, can God change it? It is only if 
if you understand this that you can understand what 
I consider the essential of. Hinduism. 

Every bad thought in our mind is a painful. ripple 
in the Universal spirit, or put in a different way is a 
stab in the heart of God, and that is why sages imagine 
that God is shedding tears whenever we think any bad 
thought. Just as we do not see but know how 
‘“‘ wireless’”’ vibrations started in America can be 
received here even if there is no wire, across the 
“ ether,’ we may assume that there is an all-pervading 
substance which receives the shock of every bad 
thought though we may not see it. Do not imagine 
that ‘ wireless’ waves are a peculiar invention of some 
European called Marconi. It is only a discovery of 
what was going on from time immemorial. The 
vibrations were going on from eternal time back, and 
men of Science just discovered them one day. 

Imagine a deaf man who sees_ the whole beautiful 
world but hears nothing. He suddenly discovers his 
eats. He finds vast noise all over the world and he 
did not hear it at all so long. Similarly, there is a 
deafness of the soul which disables us from perceiy- 
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with knowledge and dying for it. 
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ing the vibrations of good and bad thoughts. If we 
were relieved of this deafness of the soul and suddenly — 
begin to feel the vibration of thoughts pervading the 
‘whole world we would, then wonder how there was so 
much evil going on in the world and we did not 
prevent it. Just as sleep is a blessing,-when we ate 
tired we go to sleep and are happy for ten or twelve 
hours though we may have many reasons for unhappi- 
ness during the other twelve hours,—we may say that 
God has blessed us with this deafness, so that we may 
live in peace in this world which is full of evil 
thoughts. 


As there are some people who light a lamp and 
read in the night, when all the world is asleep and 
when they should sleep also,—there are a few mad 
people who want to find the truth of soul vibrations, 
even though God has blessed us with a useful deafness 
in that respect. This is religious speculation and 
philosophy. Follow the same mad fellow who lights 
his lamp at night. He reads for some time, then he 
grows tired of the whole business, puts out the lamp and 
goes to sleep. Similarly, a man may grow tired of 
religion and go to sleep. But there are a few people 
like those who sang the Upanishads, and like those 
who are carrying on scientific researches in the West 
as well as here. Both belong to the class of madmen, 
who light their lamps at night and go on bothering 
It is their work that 
we call Religion, their work that we call Science. 

Just as the very simple idea of univetsal 
natural attraction called by Newton, Gravitation, 
was the basis of all the complicated calculations 
and theories of science until recently, so also 
the Karmic doctrine is an extremely simple thing to 
understand and yet is the basis of all the complicated 
ideas of Hindu Religion. It is only very simple traths 
that are the foundation of all things. The doctrine of 
Karma is that whatever we do, immediately an effect is 
produced. We cannot escape it. Not that we will be 
ptinished later on or get heaven or hell, but an effect 
is immediately produced. 

Action includes thought and word, as well as what 
we ordinarily call action. For instance, if I see 
somebody possess a thing and feel jealous, think how 
nice it would be if I got it, it is a kind of theft. 
Just as there are robbery, burglary and different kinds 
of theft, so also this thought is one kind of theft, 


There was a French philosopher who wrote, 
imagines that a man residing some where in France 
could get the property of a wealthy man in China, 
who was not a relation or a friend or even known to 
him at all,—and to kill him needed no effort but to 
press a button in France, and there was a guarantee 
that nobody could know anything about it, it would 
be absolutely secret, yet certain to produce the 
result. Who was there, the French philosopher asked, 
who would not press that button and get that | 
inheritance? Though strikingly put, this was a wrong 
view. Another French philosopher immediately wrote 
in answer to it that even under such circumstances a 
wise and good man would not press the button and 
kill the man. The mind which is our most valuable 
possession would be spoiled by that very thought of 
killing the man in China, and not all the wealth 
would be compensa ion enough. Even though nobody 
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nead know it and no physical harm will come to you, 
still your most beautiful and precious possession is 
ruined by an evil thought like a stain on a fine 
picture, and therefore you abstain from it. 


It is well-known that if we misbehave in respect 
of women, we are likely to catch disease. The 
doctrine of Karma says, “Even though you do not 
catch syphilis or any other disease, there is a disease 
which you unfailingly catch by your bad action. What 
is that disease? When we do a thing we are inclined 
to do it again. We prepare and shape ourselves more 
easily and readily to do it again, Whatever thought 
ort action we go through once, it gets a title for easy 
reoccupation. I do not use-I find it difficult to use,- 
foul language; but once I use it, the second time it 
becomes easy for me. I fear to go in the dark; 
once I go, the second time it becomes. easy. 
There is not a child but if it does a thing once, it is 
easy for it to do it a second time. Once I think a 
bad thought or utter a bad word, or do a bad action, 
my character, more delicate than a waxen image, 
whose shape the slightest touch spoils, has been altered. 
to that extent. Our character is a delicate living thing 
It grows through eternity. Once you do anything it 
receives and retains the impression at once. The slight- 
est evil that you do leaves its ugly and indelible 
impression behind. You cannot go back on what you 
have thought or done. 


But this unchangable law of cause and effect is 
not a law of hopelessness. You cannot withdraw effect 
from cause, but you are free to think and act again 
and beat your character into shape again, This is the 
true freedom of action contained in Karma. It is not 
fatalism. 


Death’ is not a wiping off of the slate so that we 
end there or begin anew. After death we continue as 
with an opening balance. This is the Hindu belief, 
The shape which one has given to oneself in this 
life is the start with which the soul proceeds on the 
next journey. Our character as we build it with our 
thoughts and actions is not only our present greatest 
possession, but it is also our inalienable inheritance. 
We live for all time, every one of us. We close our 
account now and then, but then the balance is carried 
forward to the next page. 


Some of you are Mussalmans. I want Mussalmans 
too to understand Hindu religion correctly, and even 
to be proud of Hinduism in a way, as the great 
religion of the land of their birth. If I were a 
Hindu born in Arabia I would be proud of Mohomed 
and of Islam. I would be angry with anybody who 
spoke ill of Mohomed. I would consider it my duty 
to study Islam, my first duty, if I were a Hindu born 
in Arabia. Similarly, if. I were a Hindu boro in 
Palestine, I would consider the religion of Christ 
one of the first things to be understood and respected, 
and I would give my vote to spend large sums of 
money in order to protect the churches of Christ, just 
as today you find the’civilised Britishers spending large 
sums of money to protect Hindu and Moghul monuments 
and temples. I want you all therefore to understand 
the doctrine of Karma in Hinduism Even Christians 
and Mussalmans should ynderstand it, as I said, provided 
they are Indians, 
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The Finance Bill 


“The big financial effects are in the lower salaries. 
Officers at the top have been subjected to an additional 
heavy income-tax, In view of this and other factors, 
the Government bave come to the conclusion tbat it 
is not fair to ask the higher grades to be subjected to 
more than a total ten per cent cut in their pay.” 
This is what Sir George Schuster said in defence of a 
flat cut in all salaries down to Rs. 40 per month as 
against the proposals for enbanced cuts in higher 
salaries. It is a brutally frank statement, but not 
more convincing on that account. 


Sir George said that a ten per cent flat cut would 
bring in more money than a_ graduated scale rising to 
20 per cent for higher salaries, because salaries above 
Rs. 1,800 per month were only about rupees two crores. 
Why should we stop at 20 per cent? Why should 
not these be subjected to a 50 per cent cut for that 
matter, and a saving of a crore effected? It is not 
as if the officer cannot live decently on Rs.900a 
month, There is nothing impossible or improper in a@ 
step of this kind when the Government is faced by 
insolvency. More revolutionary economies are generally 
effected when an officer retires on pension, or when 
trouble has to be faced in private life. Economies in 
public finance ought to be no less courageously 
undertaken than in private life. 


the notorious Lee Concessions, 
said that “Government must 
definitely set their face’’ against any withdrawal of 
them. Sir.George had the audacity to say that the 
removal of these concessions regarding free passages 
from India to England and back for European officers 
and their families, and bearing travelling expenses 
incurred by European officers and their families, for 
high class medical treatment and such like, would be 
“discriminatory action of a most unfair kind.” Strange 
indeed are the uses of the phrase ‘discriminatory.’ 
He similarly urged specious arguments against income- 
tax being levied on interest paid on sterling securities, 


Referring to 
Sir George Schuster 


On pensions, leave-pay and allowances paid out 
of Indian revenues to persons. living abroad. 
He urged a deal of bad law as well as_ bad 
reasoning, 

Sir George instituted a comparison of his own 


present economies as against reductions of expenditure 
previously achieved and claimed that the present 
proposals were more daring, being about 16 per cent 
of the “controllable ’ expenditure in various services. 
The measure-of his daring, is however, far more obvious 
in the percentage of increase in the burden of 
taxation. 


C. R. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
Tenth edition, a reprint of the previous edition, is 
now ready. Price as, 2, postage and packing a. 1 extra, 
payable strictly in advance. The book is not sent, 
by VeP.-P. 
Copies can also be had from our branch office, 
Princess Street Bombay, 
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London Letter 
As We Were 


Another week has gone by without any progress so 
far as the Indian question is concerned. But now that 
the elections are over and the old Government is in 
PpOwef Once again with an unprecedentedly large majority, 
they cannot plead preoccupation. But, who knows, the 
very gargantuan majority may mean sufficient pre- 
occupation for them and they may not find time for 
India. 

So far as our country is concerned the change in 
the Government does not make our case better or 
worse. Let us not forget that the worst horrors 
including Jathi charges on women—never kaown before 
in the history of India~-were perpetrated during the 
Labour regime. What worse can happen under the 
conservatives? A liberal use of gunpowder? It 
would be ever so much cleaner and more straight 
forward than a cowardly. lathi charge. 

The panicky election, or the “safety first’’ election, 
as a lady put it, and the financial crisis in England 
and Europe have a meaning which is neatly summed 
up by Sir William Layton: “It is no longer possible 
for any debtor country to settle the problem of repay. 
ment by its own action. Creditor countries must 
decide whether they are willing to receive payment 
in the form of goods or whether they prefer to scale 
down debts. If every country simply takes its own 
measures to restrict imports it will gradually strargle 
exports from every source and finally end in the 
paralysis of all international trade.” 

Another writer analyses the election results in a 
way which India will understand very well: ‘ Convince 
John Bull that his country is threatened with any 
fundamental danger; let him once believe that some 
sinister force is at work to confiscate his savings, to 
undermine the Bank of England (which to him is the 
Rock of Ages) and, therefore, to destroy a system 
which connotes his assurances and material security 
and all his hopes of material advance—and John 
Bull rises in his slow might and once again leaves 
the world agape.’’ 

India will not miss the obvious lesson. John Bull, 
when the next occasion in India comes—as it threatens 
to come soon—can easily be made to visualise a 
fundamental danger, if only we have the will, and 
then he will leave the world agape by asking his 
ministers to make peace with India, 

In the meanwhile, Gandhiji is trying to bear the 
cross as cheerfully as he can, sometimes regaling his 
audiences with refreshing bits of humour and beguiling 
the monotony of hammering away at a blind wall, 
while sometimes he unburdens himself without reserve. 

“Why do Hindus want joint electorates?” Was a 
question put by some of the students at Oxford. 
Answer (midst roars of laughter)—“‘ Because they are 
foolish. They can take the wind out of the sails of 
Musalmans by immediately giving them _ separate 
electorates and leaving them wondering whether there 
may not be after all something sinister in the separate 
electorates.” 

“Why are you so uncharitable to 
drink ?” asked an English student. 

Avswer—" Because I am charitable to those who 
suffer from the effects of the curse,” 


those who 
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So many are puzzled and perplexed that he can 
keep his temper in the midst of numerous engage: 
ments lasting from morning until midnight. And 
good women ‘sometimes frankly put the question; 
“Do you ever suffer from nerves?” asked Mrs, 
Eustace Miles. “Ask Mrs. Gandhi,” straight came 
the reply, leaving her admiring his humour still more, 
“she will tell you that I am on my best behaviour 
with the world but not with her.” “ Well,” said 
Mrs. Miles, “My husband is on his best behaviour 
with me,” 

“Then” retorted Gandhiji, “I am sure that 
Mr. Miles has bribed you heavily.” 

“Is not the Charkha a medaval device?” 

“We were doiog many things in the middle ages 
which were quite wise. But if most of us have 
given them up, why accuse me of my wisdom? 
However medzval the device may be, I am not 
ashamed cf adding thereby fifty per cent to the 
income of my impoverished villagers. During the war 
you produced potatoes and fashionable ladies of 
Lyceum Club invited men to stitch sleeping suits for 
the soldiers with plain needle and thread. Was it 
not medzval? Well, I learnt the medeval trick from 
the ladies of the Lyceum Club.” 


But often enough when the occasion arises he dares 


up and bursts into a blaze, even like the last Satyagraha 


movement which sprang up so suddenly and s0 une 
expectedly.. 

“What is the chief obstacle in the way of Swaraj }?" 

“It is the unwillingness of the British officials to 
part with power; or our incapacity to wrest power from 
unwilling hands. Well, you feel sorry that I have not 
given you the expected reply. I want you to understand 
that we can wrest power inspite of our disunion, and 
if the hands which have to yield power were willing 
our disunion would soon disappear. You say the 
British are -impartial onlookers! Well, I have had 
the andacity of accusing the Government of India of 
acting like a wedge and of accusing the British 
Government with having appointed a packed conference, 
We have our uwn communal solution arrived at by 
the Congress with enlightened Musalmans. But, if 
unfortunately, some Musalmans claiming to represent a 
majority, are not satisfied, and because of that the 
Government will say that they would hold on the chains 
they have thrown round us, I say that we shall 
simultaneously strike a blow to break both the chain 
and the disunion.” And then at the reception of the 
Commonwealth of India League: 

“The best way is for Englishmen to withdraw 
from India and let her manage or mismanage, her 
affairs as England is doing. But in India, Englishmen 
are like jailors dictating to the Indians the rules of good 
behaviour and India is one vast prison house, Well, 
we shall have to render account of ourselves, and you 
The best thing for you would be to end this 
unnatural relationship. God willing, we are going to 
take this freedom from unwilling hands. I:had thought 
we had suffered enough, but I find that our sufferings 
are not vital and real enough to make themselves 
felt and I shall have to go to India and ask my country. 
men to’go through the fiery ordeal in a more intense 
form than last year. Chittagong and Hijli are beacon. 
lights to me warning me to return to India. But I 


too. 
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must be patient, and suppress my anger, I do 
BOmetimes become extremely angry with myself but I 
Also pray to be delivered from tbat devil and God has 
given me power to suppress my anger. But anger or 
no anger I shall not suddenly leave England. I shall 
wait, watch and pray. But, if ultimately the R.T.C, 
breaks dowy, I know what we shall do. I know then 
that we shall not be found wanting and then it 
will be your time to come to our help, 

The Week-end at Eton and Oxford 

Among Future Empire Builders 

We went for this week-end to Eton and Oxford, 
Spending it among students and tutors and men of 
letters, instead of Bishops and Deans and Canons, 
Charlie Andrews, was, as usual, responsible for these 
invitations to Eton and Oxford and all the credit of the 
successful week-end must go to him. 

The invitation to Eton was, I must confess, unex- 
pected. Eton is more or less a_ stronghold of 
Conservatism, or rather Imperialism, where tbe sons 
of the upper middle class learn how “ to bear a man’s 
part in subduing the earth, rulirg its wild folk and 
building the Empire” to use the words of Rev. 
Papillon. The existence of the Eton Public School has 
been for “four and a balf centuries part and parcel of 
England’s progress and prosperity.” It is the pride of 
Eton to have given to England Prime Ministers like 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Rosebery and Balfour and to have 
sent to India Viceroys like Wellesley, Metcalfe, Auckland, 
Ellenborough, Canning, Elgin, Dufferin, Lansdowne, 
Curzon and Irwin and as many Governors. Their Eton 
training is regarded with pride as having “ helped 
them to administer the affairs of the great dependency 
in some cases at the risk or even actual cost of their 
lives.” Great Generals like Wellington, Roberts and 
Buller were all Etonians and the Etonian js taught 
that “wherever the flag of England has waved in 
battle there many Etonians have laid down their 
lives for their country.” “Everyday at Eton, says” 
on Eton enthusiast, “is forming a great man and 
furnishing material for the future history of the 
country.” 

Where the English upper class son is nurtured on 
this tradition it must have been no easy thing for the 
authorities to permit the elders among the boys to invite 
a rebel against the Empire, like Gandhiji, and for the 
Head Master to put bim up in his ancient mansion, 500 
years old. Whilst we were grateful for the invitation 
and for the Head Master's great hospitality, I think ike 
but the truth to say that the invitation was meant to 
be for the boys a further lesson in imperialism. The 
Eton boy has the advantage of a library, well-stocked 
with some 25,000 books, but the Indian history he 
learns is the traditional Indian history and perhaps this 
visit was meant to be an object lesson to show that 
the Indian is incapable of governing India which must 
still remain a dependency. We were among 50 boys 
who form the Club ard rather than make a speech 
before them Gandhiji invited them to ask him questions 
and have a heart to heart chat. No fear. They had 
but one question, or to be precise, two questions, to 
ask and it looked as though they were forbidden to 
move out of that charmed circle. “ Mr. Shankat Ali 
gave us the Muslim case. Will you give us the Hindu 
case?” said the Chairman and when Gandhiji asked 
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them to put gqeestions, this very question was 
repreated by one of the boys. What a contrast 
to the poor East End boys who bombarded Gandhiji 
with questions about his home, his dress, his sandals, 
and his language! But those poor folks are to be no 


Empire builders, 

However that may he, Gardhiji took up the 
challenge and gave them an answer for which they 
were not prepared, I am giving here a bare summary. 


“You occupy a big place in England. Some of 
you will become prime ministers and generals in 
future and J] am anxious to enter y ur hearts whilst 
your character is still beirng moulded and whilst it is 
easy yet to enter your hearts. I should place 
before you certain facts as opposed to the 
false history traditiorally imparted to you. among high 
officials I find ignorance, meaning not absence of know- 
ledge but knowledge based on false data, and I want 
you to have true data before you as I think of you, 
not as Empire builders, but as members of a nation 
which will bave ceased exploiting other nations and 
become the guardian of the peace of the world, not by 
force of arms but by its moral strength. Well then 
I tell you that there is nothing like a Hindu case, at 
least so far as I am concerned, for in the matter of my 
country’s freedom I am no more a Hindu than you 
are. There is a Hindu case put up by the Hindu 
Mahasabha representatives who claim to represent the 
Hindu mind, but who, in my opinion, do not do so. 
They will have a national solution of the question, not 
because they are nationilists but because it suits them. 
I call that destructive tactics, and am pleading 
with them that, representing as they do the great 
majority, they must step out and give to the 
smaller communties what they want, and the 
atmosphere would be as clear as_ if by magic, 
What the vast mass of Hindus feel and want nobody 
knows, but claiming as I do to have moved amongst 
them all these years, I think they do not care for 
these pettyfogging things, they are not troubled by the 
question of loaves and fishes in the sbape of electoral 
seats and administrative posts. This bugbear of 
communalism is confined largely to the cities which are 
not India, but which arethe blotting sheets of London 
and other Westerw Cities which consciously or un- 
conscicusly prey upon villages and share with you in 
exploiting them by becoming the commission agents of 
England. This communal question is of no importance 
before the great question of Indian freedom of which 
the British ministers are studiously fighting shy. They 
forget that they cannot go on for long with a discontented 
rebellious India-true ours is non-violent rebellion, 
but it is rebellion none the less, Freedom of India 
is superior to the disease which for the time is 
corroding some portions of the community, and if the 
constitutional question is satisfactorily ‘ solved the 
communal distemper will immediately vanish. The 
moment the alien wedge is removed the divided 
communities are bound to unite. There is ‘therefore’ no 
Hindu case, and if there is one it must go by the 
board. If you study this question it will profit you 
nothing and when you go into its exasperating details 
you will, very likely, prefer to see us drowned in the 


Thames, 
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“I am telling you God’s truth when I say that the 
communal question does not matter and should not 
worry you at all. But, if you will study history, study 
the much bigger question — How did millions of people 
make up their minds to adopt non-violence and how 
they adhered to it? Study, not man in his animal 
nature, man following the law of the jungle, but study 
man in all his glory. Those engaged in communal 
squabbles are like specimens in a lunatic asylum. But 
study men laying down their lives, without hurting any 
one, in the cause of their country’s freedom. Study 
man in his glory, man following the law of his higher 
nature, the law of love so that when you grow to 
manhood you will have improved your heritage. It 
can be no pride to you that your nation is ruling over 
ours. No one chained a slave without chaining himself, 
And no nation kept another in subjection without 
herself turning into a subject nation. It is a most 
sinful connection, a most unnatural connection that is 
existing at present between England and India and I 
want you to bless our mission because we are naturally 
entitled to our freedom which is our birthright and 
we are doubly entitled to it by virtue of the penance 
and suffering we have undergone. I want you, when 
you grow up, to make a unique contribution to the 
glory of your nation, by emancipating it from its sin 
of exploitation, and thus contribute to the progress of 
mankind.” 

The other question was what would happen to 
India with the rapacious princes when the Englishmen 
retire from India. Gandhiji assured the young men 
there was no danger from the princes but if they ran 
amok they were easier to deal with than Englishmen, 
that their very weakness would prevent them from 
doing any mischief, and that India’s glory would lie, 
not in driving out the English, but in converting them 
from exploiters into friends, remaining there to 
protect India’s honour in time of need. 

I do not know what impression the visit made on 
the students but, I am sure, that the intellectual shock 
given by the visit cannot soon be forgotten. The 
living contact counts infinitely more than knowledge by 
hearsay and mists of misunderstanding often roll 
away in the clear sunshine of affectionate contact. To 
give an instance of qvick conversion, Miraben’s 
Indian dress and discipleship were too much of ashock 
to some of the ladies there. They were not prepared 
to believe that she was an Englishwoman. There was 
bitter criticism when Miraben explained that she was 
not only the daughter of Admiral Slade bnt her great- 
uncle, Dr, Edmond Warre, was a distinguished Etonion 
and sometime Head Master of Eton. But Miraben 
was unruffled. She smilingly answered all questions 
with the result that after a couple of hours, hearty 

chat her questioner and she were friends, 
Oxford 

When ata very important meeting in London 
Gandhiji stated that literacy in India under British 
rule was less tban in pre-British days some of the 
people were shocked at what they thought a monstrous 

exaggeration. But when one thinks of Eton five 
hundred years old, of three at least of the 21 Oxford 
Colleges dating as far back as 1261 A. D.—Baalliol, 
Merton and University Collezes dispute the prize of being 
the most ancient and tries in Vain to find gut in India, 
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boasting of a civilisation more ancient than most nations, 
any institutions of anything like the age of Eton or 
Balliol, one may perhaps be able to gauge the signi- 
ficance of Gandhij’s assertion. There was a time before 
British rule when there were seats of learning in all 
ancient towns in India and day schools in every village, 
and when in Burma every village had a monastery and 
every monastery had a school. Where are those sshools 
gone, one wonders. If these had been allowed to exist 
and nourished with care, we might have had our Etons 
and Balliols and Mertons. That is a feeling that an 
Indian cannot help having as he visits these ancient 
institutions, with a history almost as old as that 
of the country itself, 
Oxford Contacts 

The visit to Oxford was an important event, as 
there was nothing but genuine affection and a_ sincere 
desire to understand and to get at the root of the Indian 
question. The Master of Balliol, Dr. Lindsay, who 
had, whilst in India, extended the invitation to Gandhiji 
to spend a quiet time under his roof, renewed the 
invitation, certainly with a view to give Gandhiji the 
benefit of a peaceful week-end, but more with putting 
him in touch with the intellectual forces in Oxford. 
Himself free from all trace of the pride of belonging 
to a ruling race (in fact he is a Scot) and 


accepting India’s freedom as her birthright, he had no 


difficulty in getting friends interested in the Indian 
question. There were several meetings and conferences. 
At the Master’s own house there was a meeting of about 
40 select friends, and there were three conferences 
outside with the intellectuals. Mr. Thompson, the 
writer of the ‘ Other Side of the Medal,’ and who in 
his ‘ Atonement’ has visualised England atoning for 
her sins to India, had invited friends like Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. Gilbert Slater, Prof. S Coupland and 
Dr. Datta to have a quiet long chat with Gandhiji. The 
foremost among the Oxford dors and fellows had also 
a similar Conference which was followed by one with 
the members of the .Raleigh Club, composed mostly 
of Dominion students, some of them Cecil Rhodes 
scholars and all keen students of the Empire problem. 
Last, but not least, there was a meeting organised by 
the Indian Students’ Majlis where a number of English 
students also had been invited. 

The discussion at Mr. Thompson’s house covered a 
large variety of subjects and touched some of the 
fundamental principles. Sir Gilbert Murray, whe, it 
will be remembered, wrote very appreciatively of the 
use of soul force as against brute force in the Hibert 
Journal some 13 years ago, seemed to be very much 
perturbed over what he thought were most dangerous 
manifestations of non-violent revolution and nationalism, 
“J find myself to-day in greater disagreement with 
you than even Mr. Winston Churchill,” he said. “You 
want co-operation between nations for the salvaging of 


civilisation,’ said Gandhiji, “I want it too, but 
co-operation presupposes free nations worthy of 
co-operation. If I am to help in creating or restofing 


peace and good-will and resist disturbances thereof I 
must have ability to do so and I cannot do so unless 
my country has come to its own. At the present 
moment, the very movement for freedom in India is 
India’s contribution to peace. For so long as India 
is @ subject nation, not only she is a danger to peace, 
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but also England which exploits India. Other nations 
may tolerate to-day Ergland’s imperialist policy 
and her exploitation of other nations, but they 
certainly do not appreciate it; and they would gladly 
help in the prevention of England becoming a 
greater and _ greater menace everyday, Of 
course you will say that India free can become 
a menace herself. But let us assume that she will 
bebave herself with her doctrine of non-violence, if she 
achieves her freedom through it, and for all her bitter 
experience of being a victim to exploitation, 

“The objection about my taking in the terms of 
revolution is largely answered by what I have already 
said about nationalism. But my movement is 
conditioned by one great and disturbing factor. You 
might of course say that there can be no non-violent 
rebelion and there bas been none known to history. 
Well, it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it 
is my dream that my country may win its freedom 
through non-violence. And, I would like to repeat to 
the whole world times without number, that I will not 
purchase my country’s freedom at the cost of non- 
violence. My marriage with non-violence is such an 
fibsolute thing that I would rather commit suicide than 
be deflected from my positicn, I have not mentioned 
truth in this connection, simply because truth cannot 
be expressed excepting by non-violence. So, if you 
accept the conception, my position is sound.” 


Sir Gilbert’s objection, as 
was mote to some reported actual manifestations of 
non-violent methods than to the pprinciple. itself, 
Whilst he was talking of boycott he was thinking of 
the petsecution of Co]. Boycott in Ireland which had 
resulted in his clerk committing suicide. That led to 
a discussion which became almost boringly abstruse 
‘and academic. But Gandhiji’s position at the end 
may be summed up in his words: “You may be 
justified in saying that I must go more warily, 
but if you attack the fundamentals you have to 
convince me. And I must tell you that. the boycott 
may have nothing to do with natioraiismeven, It may 
be a questton of pure reform, as without being intensely 
nationalistic, we can refuse to purchase your cloth and 
make our own. A reformer cannot always afford to 
wait. If he does not put into force his belief he is no 
reformer. Either he is too hasty or too afraid or too 
lazy. Who is to advice bim or provide bim with a 
barometer? You can only guide yourself with a 
disciplined conscience, and then run all risks with the 
protecting armour of truth and non-violence. A 
teformer could not do otherwise,” 


We went on to the subject of the Army, and 
India’s capacity to govern herself, and so on aiid sO 
forth. Would rot India wait some time before she 
launched on the difficult task of self-government? If 
we send out our soldiers we have to be responsible 
for their lives, and so may it not be tbat the sooner 
you get an Indian army the better? The Muslim 
Community said last year in a united voice that they 
did not want responsibility at the centre, 
to judge? 

To which questions Gandhiji gave replies some: 
what to thie effect: ‘ The long and short of it is that 
you will n.. trust us, Well give us the hberty to 
tcake mistakes, If we cannot bandle our affairs to-day, 


the discussion showed, 


How are we 


who is to say when we will be able to do so? I do 
not want you to determine the pace, Consciously or 
unconsciously you adopt the role of divinity. I ask 
you for a moment to come down from that pedestal. 
Trust us to ourselves, I cannot imagine anything 
worse happening than is happening to-day, a whole 
humanity lying prostrate at the feet of a small nation. 

“And what is this talk of being responsible for 
the lives of your soldiers? I issue a notice to all 
foreigners to enlist for military service in India, and if 
some Britishers will come, will you prevent them? If 
they will enlist, we should be responsible for their 
lives, as any other Government whom they serve 
would be. The key to self-government is without 
doubt the control of the Army. 

“As regards a united demand,. I must say, what I 
have now said several times, that you cannot have a 
united demand from a packed Conference. It is 
my case that the Congress represents the largest 
number of Indians. The British ministers know 
it. If they do not know it, I must go _ back 
to my country and have as overwhelming an opinion 
as possible. We had a life and death struggle. One 
of the noblest of Englis‘ men tried us and did not find 
us wanting. In consrquence he opened the jail-gates 
and appealed to the Coygress to go to the Round 
Table Conference. We had long talks and negotiations 
during which we exercised the greatest patience and 
there was a settlement under which the Congress agreed 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference, The 
settlement was respected by Government more in its 
breach than its observance, and after much hesitation 
I agreed to come, if only to keep my word of honour 
given to that Englishman. On coming here I find that 
I had miscalculated the forces arrayed against India 
and the Congress. But that does not dismay me. I 
must go and qualify myself and prove by suffering 
that the whole country wants what it asks for. Hunter 
has said that success on the battlefield was the shortest 
cut to power. Well we worked for success on a 
different battlefield. I am tryimg to touch your heart 
instead of your body. If I do not succeed this time, I 
shall succeed next time.” 

The result of the discussion was that Gandhifji 
parted from the friends with much more common 
agreement than he had found when he came, and 
certainly, with n.uch deeper mutual understanding, 

The Untouchables’ case 

There were various other informal meetings where 
the whole Indian question was discussed threadbare. 
I shall not attempt to cover the whole ground, but I 
wculd string together some of the most characteristic 
replies. Gandhiji’s stout refusal to concede separate 
electorates to the untouchables is one of the pet 
puzzles at all these gatherings and he is asked to 
explain his attitude. I reproduce a gist of what he 
has said at the Indian students’ Majlis, ampilfied by 
what he said about the same thing on other occasions: 

“ Muslims and Sikhs are all well organised, The 
untouchables are not. There is very little political 
consciousness among them and they are so horribly 
treated that I want to save them against themselves, 
If they had separate electorates their lives would be 
miserable in villages Which are the strongholds of 
Hindu orthodoxy. It is the superior class of Hindus 
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who have to do penance for haviog neglected the 
untouchables for ages. That penance can be done by 
active social reform and by making the lot of the 
untouchables more bearable by acts of service, but not 
by asking for separate electorates for them. By giving 
them separate electorates you will throw the apple of 
discord between the untouchables and the orthodox, 
You must understand I can tolerate the proposal for 
special representation of the Musalmans and the Sikhs 
only as a necessary evil. It would be a positive 
danger for the untouchables. I am certain that the 
question of separate electorates for the untouchable is 
&@ modern manufacture of a Satanic Government. The 
only thing needed is to put them on the voter’s list, 
and provide for fundamental rights for them in the 
constitution. In case they are unjustly treated and 
their representative is deliberately excluded they would 
have the right to special TElection ‘Tribunal which 
would give them complete protection. It should be 
open to these tribunals to order the unseating of an 
elected candidate and election of the excluded man. 


“Separate electorates to the untouchables will 
ensure them bordage in perpetuity. The Musalmans 
will never cease to be Muslmans by having separate 
electorates. Do you want the untouchables to remain 
“untouchables”? for ever? Well the separate 
electorates would perpetuate the stigma. What is needed 
is destruction of untouchability and when you have 
done it, the bar sinister which has been imposed by an 
insolent “superior” class upon an “‘inferion” class will 
be destroyed. When you have destroyed the bar sinister, 
to whom will you give the sepatate electorates ? 
Look at the history of Europe. Have you got separate 
electorates for the working classes or women? With 
adult franchise, you give the untouchables complete 
security. Even the Orthodox Hindus would have to 
approach them for votes. 

“How, then, you ask, does Dr. Ambedkar, their 
representative, insist on separate electorates for them? 
I have the higbest regard for Dr. Ambedkar. He has 
every tight to be bitter. That he does not break our 
heads is an act of self-restraint on his part, He is to- 
day so very much saturated with suspicion that he 
cannot see anything else. He sees in every Hindu a 
determined opponent of the untouchables, and it is 
quite natural. The same thing happened to me in my 
early days in South Africa where I was hounded out 
by the Europeans wherever I went, It is quite natural 
for him to vent his wrath. But the separate electorates 
that he seeks will not give him social reform. He 
may himself mount to power and position, but nothing 
good will accrue to the untouchables, I can say all 
this with authority having lived with the untouchables 
and having shared their joys and sorrows all these 
years.” 

Faith in England 

It was essentially a students’ meeting and they 
asked all variety of questions, Some of them were 
charactefistic of the Indian student in England. 

“Do you still believe in the good faith of England? 
was ote of the questions which elicited a teply that 
they will remember for all time. 

"“T believe in the good faith of England,” said he, 
‘+g the extent that I believe in the good faith of 
human nature, I believe that the sum total of the 
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energy of mankind is not to bring us down but to lift 
us up, and that is the result of the definite, if 
unconscious, working of the law of love. The fact 
that mankind persists shows that the cohesive force is 
greater than the disruptive force, centripetal force 
greater than centrifugal. And inasmuch as I know 
only of the poetry of love, you should not be surprised 
that I trust the English people. I have often been 
bitter and I have often said to myself ‘ When 
will this camouflage end? When will these 
people cease to exploit these poor people?’ But 
instinctively I get the reply: ‘That is the heritage that 
they have had from Rome.’ I must conduct myself in 
accordance with the dictates of the law of love, hoping 
and expecting in the long run to affect the English 
nature.” 
Industrialism. 

“What is your view about the industrialisation of 
India?’ 

“Industralism is, I am afraid, going to be a curse 
for mankind. Exploitation of one nation by another 
cannot go on for all time. Industrialism depends 
entirely on your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets 
being open to you, and on the absence of competitors, 
It is because these factors are getting less and less 
evety day for England that its number of unemployed 
is mounting up daily. The Indian boycott was but a 
And if that is the state of England, a vast 
country like India cannot expect to benefit by industri- 
alisation.” In fact, India, when it begins to exploit other 
nations—as it must if it becomes industrialised—will 
be a curse for other nations, a menace to the world. 
And why should I think of industrialising India to 
exploit other nations ? Don’t you see the tragedy of the 
situation viz., that we can find work for our 300 millions 
unemployed, but England can find none for its three 
millions and is faced with a problem that baffles the 
greatest intellects of England. The future of industri. 
alism is dark. England has got successful competitors in 
America, Japan, France, Germany. It has competitors 
in the handful of mills in India, and as there has been 
an awakening in India, even so there will be an awakening 
in South Africa with its vastly richer resources—natural, 
mineral and human. The mighty English look quite 
pigmies before the mighty races of Africa. They are 
noble savages after all, you will say. They are certainly 
noble, but no savages and in the oourse of a few 
years the Western nations may cease to find in Africa 
a dumping ground for their wares. And if the future 
of industrialism is dark for the West, would it not be 
darker, still for India? 

6]. c. Ss.” 

“What do you think of the I. C. S.?” 

“The I. C. S. is nor really the Indian Civil Service, 
it is the E, C, S, the English Civil Service. I say 
this knowing. that there are Indians in the Service, 
Whilst India is a subject nation they cannet but serve 
the interests of England. But supposing India sectirés 
freedom and supposing able Englishmen are prepared 
to serve India, then thay would be truly national 
servants. At the present time, under the name of I, 
C. S. they setve the exploiting Government, In a fee 
India, Englishmen will come out to India either in g 
spirit of adventure, or from penance and willingly 
serve on a@ Small salary and put up with the rigours 
of Indian climate instead of being a burden on poor 
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India whilst they draw inordinately large salaries and 
try to live there in extra English extravagance and 
reproduce even the English climate. We wowld have 
them as honoured comrades, but if there is even a 
lurking desire to lord it over us and behave as a 
superior race, they are not wanted.” 


Dominion Status and Independence 

Q. Do you say that you are completely fit for 
independence ? 

A. If we are not, we will try to be. But the 
question of fitness does not arise, for the simple reason 
that those who have robbed us of independence have 
to render it back. Supposing you repented cf your 
conduct, you can express your repentance only by leaving 
us alone. 

Q. But why not dominion status? The fact is that 
the English understand what Dominion Status means. 
They don’t know what is partnership, whereas 
Dominion Status means very nearly what you want. 
Why not accept it, if it is offered,as the Irish accepted 
the Free State status of their own accord. Does your 
partnership mean anything more than that ? 

A. Present the case to me, let me examine the 
contents and if I find that Dominion Status that you 
present is the same thing as independence, I shall 
accept it at once. But I must throw the bnrden of 
proving it on those who say that Dominion Status is 
the same as independence. 


Empire, Partnership and the Communal 
Question 

The talk with the members of the Raleigh Club 
Was most absorbing, inasmuch as the members. were 
all students from the Dominions, saturated with the 
Empire idea and keer students of politics. Every 
question was straight and fo the point and I am 
tempted to transcribe a Jarge part of the talk. 

Q. How far would you cut India off from the 
Empire ? 

A- From the Empire entirely; from the British 
nation not at all, if I want India to gain and not to 
grieve. The British Empire is an Empire only because 
of India. That Emperorship must go and I should 
love to be equal partner with Britain sharing her joys 
and sorrows and equal partner with all Dominions. 
But it must be a partnership on equal terms. 

Q. To what extent would India be prepared to share 
the sorrows of England? 

A. To the fullest extent, 

Q. Do you think India would unite her fortunes 
inextricably with England ? 

A. Yes, so long as she remains a partner. But if she 
discovers that the partnership is like one between a giant 
and a dwarf, or if it is utilised for exploitation of the other 
races of the earth, she would dissolve it. The aim is 
the common good of all nations of the earth and if it 
cannot be achieved I have patience enough to wait for 
ages rather than patch up an unreal partnership. 

Q. How would you distinguish exploitation from 
trauing with a nation? 

A, There ate two tests: (1) The other nation must 
want our goods which should in no case be dumped 
on it against her will; 

(2) the trade should not be backed by the navy. 
And whilst in this connection I may say that when 
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you realise what wrong has been done by England to 
nations like us Indians, you will not sing Britannia rules 
the waves with any kind of pride. Things, in English 
Readers, which are matters for pride to-day will have 
to be matters for shame, and you will have to cease 
to take any pride over the defeat or humiliation of 
other nations. 


Q. How far is the British attitude towards the 
communal question an obstacle in your path ? 

A. Largely, or I should say half and half. There 
bas been consciously or unconsciously that policy of 
divide and rule working here as in India. 
The British officials have sometimes coquetted 
with one party, sometimes with another. Of course. if 
I were a British official, I would probably do the same 
and take advantage of dissensions to consolidate the 
rule. Our share of responsibility lies in the fact that 
we fall easy victims to the game. 

Q. You think the British Government 
suggest a solution of the communal question? 

A. No. But I am the only party to say no, It is 
a humiliating thing and neither the Congress nor I can 
be party to it. But I have suggested a judicial 
tribunal. There are some committals on the side of 
Government in Government of India and _ provincial 
Government dispatches, though all Government 
solutions are tinged by political considerations. As for 
us, each party, though talking of justice, fights shy of 
arbitration, which shows that there is a good deal of 
expediency and it is a question of degree whe is 
wrong and who is right. The Judicial Tribunal can 
certainly be trusted to adjudicate between the various 
claims. 

Q. Could you tell us anything about the personnel ? 

A. They may be non-Hindu and non-Muslim judges 
of the Indian High Courts or judges fromthe Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Q. Would their decision be accepted ? 


A. There can be no question of accepting the decision 
of a Court I may confess that there is a trick at the back 
of the suggestion. If Government will play the game and 
adopt my suggestion, the whole atmosphere will 
change and before the judicial Committee comes into 
being the communities will come out with a solution. 
For, there is sufficient material in the advances already 
made to satisfy the politically minded, and each one 
knows the flaws in his own claim. 

The Lindsays 

But I must bring to aclose the Oxford impressions 
and the Oxford talks. We returned from Oxford with 
the happiest of memories, the most vivid among them 
being of our hosts Dr. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay, It 
happened that Gandhiji, during one of these talks, had 
occasion to refer to General Dyer and the crawling lane. 
The audience was so sympathetic that the mere narra: 
tion sent a thrill of horror among some of them, At 
the end of the meeting Mrs. Lindsay came to Gandhiji 
and sweetly said: ‘“‘We will crawl on our bellies fifty 
times, Mr. Gandhi, if you think that will be sufficient 
expiation.” ‘‘No,” said Gandhiji, “you need not. I do 
not want anyone to do it. You or I would do it fifty 
times voluntarily. But let me try to force an English 
girl to crawl on her belly. She would give me a kick 
and she would be perfectly justified, I simply wanted 
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to give you an instance of frightfulness, The only 
explation that is needed is for Englishmen to remain 
Aa6 Servants, not as masters,” The Master of Balliol 
was not satisfied with the brief visit. He wanted Gandhiji 
and the whole crowd of us to stay with him longer. 
As one, who has thought and written on the problems 
of democracy, he is naturally cautious about the future 
of a free India and is most anxious to avoid a 
catastrophe, if at all possible. But should a catastrophe 
arise, and should it partake of the character of exclusive 
self-suffering, as any campaign led by Gandhiji would 
be, I have no doubt that Dr. Lindsay’s sympathies 
would be wholly on our side. As we were retiring to 
bed after a chat about the future he pulled out a book 
from his capacious bookshelf and read out to me the 
following magnificent passage about John Brown: 
“Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself, 

Sometimes the earth is torn by something blind, 

Sometimes an image that has stood so long 

t seems implanted as the polar star 

Is moved against an unfathomed force 

That suddenly will not have it any more. 

Call it the mores, call it God or Fate, 

Call it Mansoul or economic law 

That force exists and moves. 

And when it moves 

It will employ a bard and actual stone 

To batter into bits an actual wall 

And change the actual scheme of things. 

John Brown 

Was such a stone—unreasoning as the stone 

Destructive as the stone, and if you like, 

Heroic and devoted as such a stone. 

He had no gift for life, no gift to bring 

Life but his body and a cutting wedge, 

But he knew how to die.” 

Well if the Master of Balliol has room enough in 
his philosophy for John Brown, surely he has ample 
- room for Gandhiji who has perfected John Brown’s 
methods. 

Col. Maddock 

Col. Maddock about whom Gandhiji inquired as 
soon as he came to England, found Gandhiji out one 
day, called on him and pressed him to visit his home 
near Reading. “ My wife bas some beautiful flowers 
and fruit and vegetables for you. You must pay us a 
visit,’’ he said. Fortunately his place was very near 
Reading, which we had to pass through on our way 
from Eton to Oxford and Gandhiji agreed. It was a 
great joy both to the Maddocks and Gandhiji to meet 
after seven yeats, and Gandhiji gratefully said: ‘But 
for your husbard’s skilful operation I should not have 
been here to greet you.’ For me, it was a privilege 
to see Col. Maddock in the evening of his life, doing 
research work, as energetically as a youth of twenty 
and absorbed in a wonderful variety of interests. He 
is an expert gardener and has a beautiful garden with 
all kinds of flower and fruit trees on which he makes 
all sorts of experiments, He is equally interested 
in dairying and in his research _into 
the causes of tuberculosis among cows he 
has made curious experiments on the grass that the 
cows eat. He has spent days on end on experimenting 
on the microbes that produce the finest butter, succeeded 
in doing so, but found that it was not an econamic 
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proposition, He produces his own gas, for household 
use, from petrol and is abgolutely immersed in work. 
“Mr. Gandhi, you do not look at all older than when 
I saw you in Poona,” Mrs. Maddock had said. Well 
I may say too that Col. Maddock did dot look older 
than he was in Poona. Perhaps he looked younger, as 
he was now free from the trammels of office and free 
to follow pursuits after his own heart. How I wish 
all could make so rich a use of their time after 
retirement as Col. Maddock is making. 


What Friends in England can do 


It was very good of Mr.Horrabin and Krishna 
Menon to have thought of having a reception in 
Gandhiji’s honour under the Commonwealth of India 
League, Mr. Horrabin promised enthusiastic support 
of the League in India’s demand for Swaraj and asked 
Gandhiji to tell them how most usefully they could 
give that support. Gandhiji’s one massage was — spread 
correct and accurate knowledge of India and let it replace 
the false history on which British public was nurtnred. 
The way in which the British press were deliberately 
pursuing a policy of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi 
he forcibly illustrated by tbe brutalities in Chittagong 
and Hijli and the attempts on the lives of Messrs Villiers 
and! Durno. Whilst the atrecious deeds in Chitagong 
and Hijli, which made the old and ailing poet to leave 
his selcusion and stirred him to righteons indignation, 
were only just mentioned in the British press, they were 
quite keen on showing that the detenus were a bad lot, 
that they are responsible for such attempts and deserve to 
be shot. “Now” said, he, “both these attempts 
are deplorable and disgraceful and for me most em- 
barrassing. I do not mind their being made much of it. 
But if you make much of them, why not also make 
much of the horrors perpetrated in Chittagong and 
Hijli?. There is the inexorable law of cause and 
effect. There are these youths imprisoned on suspicion, 
without trial, for an indefinite period. They are crushed 
and suppressed, some of their friends run amok, and 
indulge in acts of vengeance, No one is likely to 
condemn these deeds more than I for I hate violence 
on either sides but selfishly more on my side because 
it interrupts my work. That they are no Congressmen 
is true but that is no answer for me. They are Indians 
and it sbows that the Congress is not able to control 
their activities and cannot prevent them from their mad 
career, But there is this other aspect of the case, 
which must not be missed. In a vast continent like 
India the surprise is that there are so few anarchical 
outrages, for, barbarities like those in Chittagong and 
Hijli would, in any other country, give rise to widespread 
open rebellion. I want the newspapers to go in for 
the whole truth. Instead there is a conspircy of 
silence and incorrect or incomplete accounts. of 
incidents. ” 

The appeal went home and Rev. Beldon moved 
a resolution urging the British press to realise the 
necessity of publishing full and correct facts and warn- 
ing it that suppression of facts is a grave wrong 
both to India and England. Rev. Beldon made a 
stirring speech in moving the resolution and assured 
Gandhiji that should Satyagraba be undertaken in India 
there would be a companion Satyagraha movement in 
England. The representatives of the reactionary press 
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could not brook all this and protested that the resolu- 
tion was a libel on the British press. One of them 
even went the length of asserting that Gandhiji would 
not give them news though their company had 
approached him with an offer to have a moving and 
talking picture of him! This friend delivered the others 
up into Gandhiji’'s hands ard to the utter discomfiture 
of them all he said: “ Well with the friend who spoke 
last it is more a business proposition than anything 
else. To the others I make a sporting offer. Here am 
I to give them an accurate resume of all the happenings 
in Chittagong and Hijli. Would. they publish it? 
Another sporting offer, Whilst I am _ here I get for 
them, without expecting any payment, news flashed 
here from India from day to day. Would they publish 
the news?” There was silence, the voices of protests 
were heard no more and the resolution passed with 
those two or three dissentients. 


‘ M. D. 
Working Committee Resolutions 


The following are some important resolutions passed 
by the Congress Working Committee at their meeting 
held in Bombay on November 7th and 8th, 1931: 


Gandhiji’s Programme 


The Working Committee considered a cablegram 
from Mahatma Gandhi regarding his future programme. 
The Committee have authorised the President to cable 
to him to the effect that his further continuance in 
the Conference appeared to be unnecessary but in view 
of various facts and circumstances which were better 
known to him as he is on the spot the committee left 
the final decision to him. Further the Committee 
drew Gandhiji’s attention to the rapidly worsening 
situation in Bengal, the Frontier Province, the U. P. 
and elsewhere. the Committee were of opinion that 
an early return to India was desirable and a long 
continental tour would be inadvisable. 


Warning against Spurious Khadi 


The attention of the Committee having been drawn 
to the great harm that is done to the cause of 
khadi by some dealers in swadeshi cloth passing 
off coarse cloth not made from handspun yarn as 
Khadi, the Committee consider it necessary to express 
their strong disapproval of such practices and urge 
upon all dealers in swadeshi cloth to help the Khadi 
movement by refrainiug strictly from selling as Khadi 
such cioth as is not certified by the A. I. S, A. The 
Committee request all Congress organisations and 
Baycott Committees to arrange for necessary vigilance 
so as to eliminate completely the sale of Spurious 
Khadi from swadeshi shops. ; 

Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee having now considered 
the report of the Official Inquiry Committee into the 
Hijli Detention Camp tragedy find that the charges 
made against the Government of Bengal and the 
Officials of the camp have been in the main substan. 
tiated; that the administration of the camp was iscompe: 
tent and careless of precious human lives, and the 
responsibility for the tragedy must largely rest with 
the high officials whose gross mismanagement was 
responsible for the camp staff acting in a spirit of 
vindictiveness; that the Government of Bengal showed 
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callous disregard of the truth and deliberately published 
communiques which have been shown to be false. 
The Committee trast that those who have been found 
guilty will be adequately dealt with and _ full 
compensation will be given to the sufferers, 


The Committee are of opinion that the Hijli and 
Chittagong occurrences have demonstrated the 
incompetence and inhumanity of Government officials. 
Instead of rooting out the causes of discontent and 
releasing the detenus and following a policy in conson- 
ance with the Delhi truce and with the attempts being 
made to bring about peace between Indiaand England, the 
Government pursued a terrorist policy in Bengal and 
have now added a new ordinance to their armoury of 
repression which gives free scope to the police to 
arrest and detain without trial anyone they choose, 
The Committee realise that these powers of arrest are 
being grossly abused and no one in LBengal is free 
from their application. 

The Committee realise these occurrences have 
deeply moved the people of India, and particularly of 
Bengal and have given them great provocation. But 
the Committee wish to warn all concerned not to be 
led away from the path of non-violence in spite of 
any provocation that might be offered. The Committee. 
greatly regret and condemn the recent attempts made 
on the lives of Messrs Durno and Villiers and wish 
to emphasise that public violence on the part of the 
people can only hinder the nation in its march to 
freedom. 

The Committee fully appreciate the gravity of the 
situation in Bengal and earnestly appeal that the 
people of that province and of India will not allow 
themselves to be deflected from the right path but will — 
organise themselves and keep ready for united and 
effective action. 
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 Bardoli Enquiry 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 
continued negotiations 


As a result of between 
Gandhiji and the Viceroy regarding complaints of 
breaches of the Delhi Pact on the part of Government 
received from all over the country, the Government 
came to an agreement at Simla to order an enquiry in 
regard to collections of Land Revenue in those villages 
of Lardoli Taluka and Valod Mahal, which were visited 
by revenue officials, accompanied by a party of Pélice 
during the month of July 1931, when, it is stated that 
more severe demands, having regard to fheir material 
circumstances, were made from revenue payers and 
enforced by coercion exercised through the police. 
This enquiry was one of the conditions precedent to 
Gandhiji’s agreeing to attend the Round Table 
Conference in London. The terms of reference were 
“to inquire into the allegations that Khatedars, in the 
villages in question, were compelled, by means of coer- 
cion exercised through the Police, to pay revenue in 
excess of what would have been demanded if the 
standard had been applied which was adopted in other 
villages of the Bardoli Taluka where collections were 
effected after 5th March 1931, without the assistance of 
the police and to ascertain what sum, if any, was so 
paid.” Within the terms of reference evidence may be 
produced on any matter in dispute. 

In accordance with the above agreement and to 
act under the terms of reference the Government of 
Bombay deputed Mr. R. G. Gordon, I. C. S.; Collector 
of Nasik, to hold the erquiry. 

Mr. Gordon began the enquiry on the 5th October last, 
and the peoples’ case was represented by Sjt. Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, the eminent counsel of Bombay. Already 
63 Khatedar claimants and 71 witnesses had been called, 
The enquiry was directed towards two main issues. 

1. Whether there was Police coercion to make the 
people pay, 

2. If so, how much of the payment 
of an agreed standard. 

To arrive at the second issue it was necessary to 
have a well defined standard and the Congress 
contended that that standard was the understanding that 
Gandhiji had with the Government that the khatedars 
affected by the Civil Disobedience were to pay only as 
much as they could without borrowing. The khatedars 
put in all the evidence they had and their counsel 
asked for other documents which were with Government 
officials. During the cross-examination the counsel 
asked the Mamlatdar to submit to the Enquiry Officer 
the counterfoils of receipt produced by the khatedars, 
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Mamlatdar 


This was fiat Similarly, the 
declined to put in his diary and a request for 
the production of daily collection reports, between 
the specified dates of 10th and 17th of July, 
has also been refused. “Even the alleged report 
of the Talati regarding service of notices was promised 
but not produced.” The counsel found it difficult to 
see what sort of a request would have been regarded 
as reasonable and would bave been granted, and 
submitted that in justice and equity the Government, 
which is a party to the enquiry, should produce, or be 
ordered to produce or offer to produce, all the relevant 
documents in its possession and cited an Australian 
case in support of his claim. 

In that case, it was admitted by the claimants that 
without the production of the documents by the Crown 
they could not prove their case. On appeal the Privy 
Council upheld the -right of every litigant to get the 
Opponent to produce relevant documents even though the 
opponent was the Crown, subject to any question of 
privilege. Lord Blanesburgh laid Gown that “‘ Particularly 
must it be remembered in this connection that 
the fact that production of the documents might 
in the particular litigation prejudice the Crown’s own 
case or assist that of the other side is no such “ plain 
overruling principle of public interest’ as to justify 
any claim or privilege. The zealous champion of 
Crown rights may frequently be tempted to take the 
Opposite view, particularly, in cases where the claim 
against the Crown seems to be harsh or unfair. But 
such an opposite view is without any justification. In 
truth, the fact that the documents, if produced. might 
have any such effect upon the fortunes of litigation is 
of itself a compelling reason for their production—one 
only to be over borne by the gravest considerations of 
State policy or security.” 

‘The enquiry officer, after consideration of a few 
days, upheld the Government’s attitude declining to sub- 
mit documents in their possession. What is more 
surprising is that the Enquiry Officer, in his interlocu: 
tary order, expressed his opinion on points which should 
have been defered till the final judgment after having 
heard all arguments and evidence, 


The Counsel stated “The question of the 
ptoduction and inspection of documents’is not merely 
a formal or a technical matter though it has been 
dealt with in that way in the order upholding the 
resistence to their production and inspection. It goes 
to the very root of the genuine desire to have 
an inquiry resulting in the ascertainment of truth, 
It is a clear indication to me as to the spirit in which 
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the opponents intend to co-operate in an enquiry intended 
for the ascertainment of essential facts and also an 
indication as to their desire to act for public good. 
“Having regard to the terms of the order of the 
Enquiry Officer, dated the 12th of November 1931, relating 
to my request for the production and inspection of 
documents in the possession, power and control of the 
Government, opponent in this case, I have come to the 
conclusion, with sincere regret, that the further con- 
tinuance of the Congress and the khatedars and my 
colleagues and myself in this enquiry is useless,” 
Message to Khatedars 


In view of the withdrawal from the Bardoli Enquiry 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ha® issued the following 
message to the khatedars of Bardoli. 

“It is with sincere regret that I, in consultation with 
Sjt, Bhulabhai, have today withdrawn from the enquiry 
which we secured in your interest in agreement with 
the Government of India. The khatedars and the 
witnesses have made considerable sacrifice and shown 
their wonted courage in the evidence which they gave. 

“Iam conscious of the grave difficulties under 
which you bravely came forward to state truthfully 
the real grounds of your complaint, You have also 
read the publication of evidence from day to day and 
Iam glad to know the interest with which you 
followed it. 

“In so far as you are concerned, the purpose of 
the enquiry has been amply fulfilled. In so far as the 
Government is concerned, they stand self-condemned by 
the resistance of the order. Our friend, Sjt. Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, bas been with us for over a month at great 
personal sacrifice; and leaving aside ceriain matters of 
National importance I have remained here throughout 
to assist and watch the progress of the enquiry as the 
honour of the Congress was involved in it, 

‘A Mutilated Enquiry’ 

“The trend of the enquiry has appeared to me to 
be hostile and one sided, but I was prepared to go on 
to the end until cur counsel was satisfied that further 
prosecution of the enquiry was futile. One salutary 
check on the cross—examination of the Government 
witnesses having been withdrawn as the result of the 
order refusing the production and insvection of docu- 
ments in the possession of the Government, it was 
realised that such mutilated enquiry was worse than 
useless. 

“Hence, in agreement with Sjt: Bhulabhai, I 
decided and bave now withdrawn from the enquiry. 
Hereafter, there is no need to take notice of any 
communication from the Enquiry Officer or any 
other Government officer in connection with this enquiry. 
I have cabled our decision and withdrawal to 
Gandbiji.” 

Tne following cable was sent to Gandhiji. 

“Examined: 63 khatedars and 71 witnesses belonging 
to seven out of 11 villages allowed. Five villages 
disallowed as not falling within terms of reference. After 
important admissions in part cross-examination of 
Mamiatdar, first Government witness, Enquiry Officer 
held we were not entitled to production and inspection 
of Government documents of any kind relating to issues 
in enquiry, Trend of enquiry distinctly hostile and one 
sided. In agreement with Bhylabhai withdrew from 
enquiry to-day,” 
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At Montessori Training College 

I have noted in these columns Madame Montessori’s 
meeting with Gandhiji, It was the meeting of a soul 
with a soul. She was so deeply touched that she 
wrote: “Gandhi appears to me as a soul rather than 
a man. He had been in my thoughts for years 
and years. I have followed him with my soul, 
His gentleness, his sweetness was such, that it 
was as if in the whole world there existed no such 
thing as harshness; he gave himself freely and fully, as 
if no limits or obstacles existed; strong direct as a ray 
of sunshine. It seemed to me that this venerable being 
might greatly aid the teachers whom I am preparing. 
The teacher should be open hearted and generous, should 
change his own soul that he may come forth from the harsh 
world of the adults, that world full of obstacles thwarting 
the life of humanity. May his meeting with our teachers 
aid us in the spiritual defence of the child in humanity.” 

Gadis and pillows were provided for us to sit 
on and the children——from the poor borough of 
Islington — all like little angels, clean and sweet, and 
simply dressed, with bare legs and feet, gave Gandhifji 
a right Indian greeting—Namaskar. And then the 
little ones trea‘ed us to what they had been taught— 
rhythmic movement, little acis of concentration and 
will power, isstrumental music and last, but not least, 
an exercise in silence. It impressed all those present 
greatly. In Madame Montessori, surrounded by her 
children, one had a_ vision of the world set free for 
the children—children, the only creation of the Maker 
most akin to Himself. Even if Madame Montessori’s 
educational ambition may not bear ‘full fruit, she will 
have rendered a unique service to humanity by turning 
the attention of parents and teachers to the adorable in 
the child. In sweet musical Italian she gave Gandhiji a 
brief welcome, which her secretary translated into English. 
And even the translation thrills one through and through: 


““T address myself to the pupils of my course and 
also to the friends here. I have a great thing to say 
to you-—the Soul of Gandhi—that great Soul of which 
we are sO conscious is here with us incarnate in his 
bodily form. The voice which we shall soon have the 
privilege of hearing is that voice which sounds 
throughout the world. He speaks with love, and not 
merely with his voice does he speak but with his 
whole life. Such a rare thing is this, that when it 
happens, every ear listens. Noble Master! I am proud 
that the voice which is privileged to give you your 
welcome here, should be the voice of one of the Latin 
races—a voice from Rome, the great city Rome, cradle 
of the religions thoughts of the West. I wish that 
I could here present incarnate all the life and thought 
of the West to do honour to the East. I present you 


here my students. There are not only my students, 
but there are friends and the friends of their friends, 
and their relations gathered here together. But among 


my students there are people of many many nations, 
Here met together are the generous-hearted English 
teachers and many students from India—lItalian students, 
Dutch, German, Danes, Swedes, Czecho Slovakians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Americans, Australians, students 


from New Zealand, South Africa, Canada and from 
Ireland. They are all here out of love for the child. 


The world civilisation and thought of the child-this 
is what links us and brings us together in your presence, 
O Master. For we teach children to live, to live that 
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Spiritual life upon which alone can be built up the peace 
of the world. That is why the students are gathered 
together here to hear the voice of a Master in the art 
of life aud for all of us—students and their friends, 
this will be a memorable day in our lives. These 24 
little English children, who have prepared themselves 
and worked for you, are living symbols of the new 
child that is to be. We all await from you the word,” 

This had the tremendous effect of smiting all the 
cords of Gandhiji’s heart which, trembling produced 


& music worthy of the great occasion. It was at once 
& message and a charter for the parents and children 


in all parts of the world. I reproduce it here in full. 
6c 
Madame, you have overwhelmed me with your 
words. It is perfectly true, I must admit it in all 
humility, that however indifferently it may be, I 


endeavour to represent love in every fibre of my being. 
I am impatient to realise the presence of my Maker, 


Who to me embodies Truth, and in the early part of 
my career I discovered that if I was to realise Truth 
I must obey, even at the cost of my life, the law of 
Love. And having been blessed with children, | 
discovered that the law of Love could be best under- 
stood and learned through little children. Were it not 


for us, their ignorant poor parents, our children would 
be perfectly innocent. I believe implicitly that the 


child is not born mischievous in the bad sense of the 
term. If parents would behave themselves whilst the 
child is growing, before it is born and after, it is a 


well-known fact that the child would instinctively obey 
the law of Truth and the law of Love. And when [ 


understood this lesson in the early part of my life, I 
began a gradual but distinct thange in life. 


“I do not propose to describe to you the several 
phases through which this stormy life of mine has 
passed, but I can only, in truth and in perfect humility, 
bear witness to the fact that to the extent that I have 
represented Jove in my life, in thought, word, and deed 
I have realised the “Peace that passeth understanding.” 
I have baffled many of my friends when they have 
noticed in me peace that they have envied, and they have 
asked me for the cause of that priceless possession. I 
have not been able to explain the cause save by saying 
that if my friends found that peace in me, it was due to 
my attempt to obey this, the greatest law of our being. 

“Tt was in 1915 when I reached India, that I first 


became acquainted with your activities. It was in a 
place called Amreli that I found that there was a little 


school being conducted after the Montessori system. 
Your name had preceded that first acquaintance. I 


found no difficulty in finding out at once that this 
school was not carrying out the spirit of your teaching; 


the letter was there. but whilst there was an honest— 
more or less honest-effort being made, I saw too that 
there was a great deal of tinsel about. it. 


““T came in touch, then, with more such schools, 
and the more I came in touch, the more I began to 
understand that the foundation was good and splendid, 
if the children could be taught through the laws of 
nature-—nature, consistent with human dignity, not nature 
that governs the beast. I felt instinctively from the 
way in which the children were being taught that 
whilst they were being indifferently taught, the original 
teaching was conceived in obedience to this fundamental 


Jaw. Since then, I have had the pleasure of coming 
across several of your puplis, one of whom had 


even made a pilgrimage to Italy and had received 


your personal blessings. I was looking forward tol 


in order to draw the best from 


meeting the children here and you all and it was 4 
great pleasure to me to see these chiidren. I had taken 
care to learn something about these little children. 
I had a foretaste of what I saw here, in Birmingham, 
where there is a school between which and this there 
is a difference. But I also saw that there also human 
nature was struggling to express itself. I see the same 
thing here and it was a matter of inexpressible joy to 
me that from their childhood the children were brought 
to understand the virtue of silence, and how in response 
to the whisper from their teacher the children came 
forward one after another in that pin-drop silence. 
It gave great joy to see all those beautiful rhythmic 
movements and, as I was watching those movements 
of the children, my whole heart went out to the millions 
of the children of the semi-starnved villages of India, 
and I asked myself as my heart went out to those 
children, “Is it possible for me to give them those 
lessons and the training that are being given under 
your system, to those children? Weare conducting an 
experiment amongst the poorest of the children in India. 
I do not know how far the experiment wil! go. We have 


the problem of giving real vital education to these children 
of India’s hovels, and we have no material means. 


“\Ve have to fall back upon the voluntary assis- 
tance of teachers, but when I look for teachers, they 


are very few, especially, teachers of the type wanted, 
the children through 
understanding, through studying their individuality and 
then putting the child on its own resources, as it were, 


on its own honour. And believe me from my experi- 
ence of hundreds, I was going to say thousands, 


of children,—I know that they have perhaps a: finer 
sense of honour than you and I have. The greatest 


lessons in life—if we would but stoop and humble 
ourselves, we would learn not from grown-up learned 


men, but from the so-called ignorant children. Jesus 
never uttered a loftier or a grander truth than when 


he said that wisdom cometh out of the mouths of 
babes. I believe it, I bave noticed it in my own 


experience that if we would approach babes in humility 
and in innocence, we would learn wisdom irom them, 


“‘[ must not take up your time. I have simply 
given you what is, at the present moment, agitating 
me; namely, the delicate problem considered in human 
terms of drawing out the best from these millions of 
children of whom I have told you. But I have learn- 
ed this one lesson—-that what is impossible with man 
is child’s play with God and if we have faith in that 
Divinity which presides on the destiny of the mearest 
of his creation, I have no doubt that all things are 
possible and in that final hope, I live and pass my 
time and endeavour to obey His will. Therefore, I 


‘repeat that even as you, out of your love for children, 


are endeavouring to teach those children, through your 
numerous institutions, the best that can be brought out 


of them, even so, I hope that it will be possible not 
only for the children of the wealthy and the well-to- 


do, but for the children of paupers to receive training 
of this nature. You have very truly remarked that: if 


we are to reach real peace in this world and if we 
are to carry On a real war against war, we shall have 


to begin with children and if they will grow up in 
their natural innocence, we won’t have the struggle, 


we won't have to pass fruitless idle resolutions, but 
we shall go from love to love and peace to peace, until 
at last all the corners of the world are covered with that 
peace and love for which, consciously or unconsciou:ly, 
the whole world is hungering. »D, 
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What the Millions Want 


(By C. RavagoPaLacHar ) 

Mr. E. Villiers’ pronouncements have acquired 
additional and adventitious importance on account of 
the recent attempt on his life, At a meeting of one of 
the branches of the European Association, he gave out 
that in spite of everything that has happened, he was 
one of those who still believed that Lord Irwin’s policy 
of peace with the Congress was the right policy. “In 
saying this, ] am not unmindful” Mr. Villiers said, “ of 
the tremendous difficulties consequent on that policy or 
ot the heavy price that his policy has entailed.” 
Mr. Villiers made some interesting comparisons of the 
effectiveness of terrorist activities with that of the civil 
disobedience campaign. Referring to the former, he said, 
“it is not one tithe of the politial significance of the 
latter. Terrorism is not the real challenge to the 
Government. The real challenge has been and may 
again be civil disobedience.’ Of course. Mr. Villiers 
proceeds to describe the remedy, namely, ‘‘ unhesitating 
speed and ruthless strength.” 

Mr. Villiers is near the mark when he says that the 
taal challenge to the Government is civil disobedience. 
But, if he had dived deeper, he could have seen that the 
teal cnallenge is that of truth and justice as against 
falsehood and exploitation. It is the moral justification 
that is, on the one hand, the source of strength and the 
secret of calm suffering offered by the oppressed in 
resistance, and on the other hand, the cause of fear and 
agitation and the consequent strong language to cover 
that agitation on the part of the exploiter. 

Mr. Villiers stands up still for peace with Congress. 
It is well known to us that the British Commercial 
exploitation has no objection to any political concess- 
ions or any truce or policy of peace, provided the even 
course of his exploitation is guaranteed its undisturbed 
continuation. If this is endangered, he stands up for 
ruthless strength and unhesitating speed. 

Mr, Villiers assures all those whom it may 
concern, that, if the Government are prompt and strong 
the untold millions in this country, who ask nothing 
better than that they should be allowed to live their daily 
lives in peace, will reassert their loyalty to the crown 
and flock to the standard of Government. The millions 
according to the President of the European Association 
are only dying to form an undisturbed market for British 
over-productton, and will be happy only if half-starved. 

The conscience of Britain was given a great 
shaking last year, It seemed for some time there was 
repentance and the birth of a new thought. But the 
traditional fear. of idealism has seized Britain again. 
Britain is under the sway of caste, no less than long: 
suffering Indii. The ruling caste of Britain has 
reasserted its authority and is again in possession of 
power and office. Gandhiji always knew that it was 
useless to depend upon the vague promises of other 
parties and preferred to treat with those who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of England. He is doing 
all he can to get the Conservatives who are the 
Pritish ruling caste to make up and tell him their 


mind in the matter, so that India may make up her 
own mind as to what she should do, 

This is the critical week in the London programme 
for India. One of three things may happen. We may 
have honourable terms and assurances such as Gandhiji 
will ask us to accept and live in peace with Britain, Or 
we shall have a resumption of the conflict between people 
and Goverament. Or the whole matter will still be 
left undecided and the present armistice may continue. 


Whatever be the event, our immediate duty is 
certain in one respect, the duty of eschewing foreign 
cloth. Freedom is so much a part of the natural law 
of the world, that simple economic considerations Jead 
to the same conclusions as the political motive for 
emancipation from foreign rule. This convergence 
of economics and politics should not be cause for 
inaction or hesitation on account of the holding up 
of political issues. The economic exploitation of the 
nation should be stopped as it lies in our power and at 
any cost. Nation-wide unemployment is not a 
thing that can wait for politics. There is no other 
course open to us to solve the problem of our poverty, 
than that Indian industry must be converted into Indian 
cloth, Otherwise, our people will be workless, and 
living death will be the chronic : tate of the nation. If we 
wish really to live, we must refuse to take foreign cloth. 


Just as we breath without stop or interval for 
keeping up the individual life, industry is the breath of 
national life. Every one of us, whatever be our walk 
of life, must now be incessantly giving this message 
against foreign cloth throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, as the necessary first aid to recover healthy 
national life. Let no one imagine that he must wait 
for a deciaration of war for this. 


Proposed Duty on Raw Cotton 


Next to the increase proposed to be made in the 
duty on salt, none perbaps of Sir George Schuster’s 
measures in the emergency budget is so open to serious 
objection as the budget (124 per cent.) import duty on 
raw cotton, which contravenes the elementry principle 
of taxation, that while heavy duties may be imposed 
on the imports of manufactures, no restriction should 
be placed on the imports of raw materials. It would be 
perfectly idle to claim that this duty will benefit the 
Indian grower, as his entire crop will only fetch the 
price realised in world markets for the exportable 
surplus. Again the imported cotton is long stapled 
being used for counts rising from 40s up-wards, whereas, 
the best Indian cotton, like Navsari, can be used to spin 
up to 303 only, and, therefore, there is no direct competi- 
tion between them. The only result of the duty will 
be that the Indian manufacturer of finer fabrics will be 
handicapped, and an indirect bounty bestowed on 
Lancashire, as admitted by Sir Samuel Hoare in the 
House of Commons, Indeed, such partiality for ‘home’ 
is no novelty for the British Government in India, for, 
as pointed out by Sr. M. P. Gandhi, the Government 
of India imposed a 5 per cent, duty on the imports of 
Egyptiaa and American cotton in 1875 in order to 
prevent us from manufacturing fine fabrics out of such 
cotton in competition with Manchester. Let us hope, that 
the Assembly, constituted as it is even at present, will 
throw out this duty in the session which has now 
commenced, Vv. G. D. 
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London Letter 
Another Week of Agony 

Another week of agony has passed by without any 
result. The Federal Structure Committee’s report and 
Federal Court Committee’s report may be considered 
by some to be the events of the week. They were 
not for us. The question is still being shirked, and 
even on the smaller essentials the reports do nothing 
more than record the Congress view. Single Chamber 
is unacceptable, India too must have a House of 
Lords! The Federal Court is not enough, the Privy 
Council must continue! And so on and so forth. 
The Congress view simply does not seem to have 
weighed with them. Shrewd judges, like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, can easily see through the game. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had long been wanting to see Gandhiji, and it 
was not without considerable hesitation that he came. 
He sat with Gandhiji for close on an hour, interrogat- 
ing him ona bewildering variety of topics—ethnographical 
religious, social, political, economical,~and his talk was 
illumined by his sparkling wit and sardonic humour. 
, I knew something about you and felt something in 
you of a kindred spirit. We belong to a very small 
community on earth,’ said he. Whilst his other 
questions were of universal importance, he could not 
help asking a question about the R. T. C. ‘Does not 
the Round Table Conference try your patience?” he 
asked, and Gandhiji had to confess with sorrow: “It 
requires more than the patience of a Job. The whole 
thing is a huge camouflage and the harangues that we 
are treated to are meant only to mark time. Why not, 
I ask them, make a clean breast and announce your 
policy and let us make our cholce? But it does not 
seem to be in the English political mature to do so. 

It must go by round about and tortuous ways!” 


The otber event, some one will say, was the 
reception at Buckingham Palace. Well, © with all 
respect to their Majesties, I cannot say so. Do these 
receptions mean anything? Do their Majesties mect 
people in the real sense of the term? Do they transact 
any business? Can they? Or is it not more or less 
like a pantomime show? And yet, some one will say, 
Gandbiji went there, Why did he? If it were so 
meaningless, why did he not abstain from it ? Shall I 
try to give the readers an inkling of his state of mind ? 
He described it at the Friends’ meeting, referred to 
elsewhere in this letter. “I am _ here,” he said, “in 
an embarrassing position. I have come as the guest 
of this nation and not as the elected representative of 
my own nation. ‘1 must, therefore; walk warily and I 
cannot tell you how warily I am walking. Do you 
think I relished the Prime Minister’s minatory speech 
in the Minorities’ Committee ? I would have repudiated 
it there and then, but I sat mum. I came home and 
wrote a letter of gentle reproach. And now, this week, 
I am faced with a moral problem, I have an 
invitation to attend His Majesty’s reception, I am 
feeling so heart-sick and sore over the happenings in 
India that I have no heart in attending such functions, 
and if I had come in my own right I should not have 
hesitated to come to a decision. But, asI am a guest, 
I am hesitating; I can do nothing hastily. I have every 
moment to consider the morality of the thing and not 
the legality.” And, it ‘is the morality of the thing that 
decided him to go, and when he did so, he wrote a 
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courteous letter to the Lord Chamberlain thanking him 
for the invitation and intimating to him that he and 
his companion (who had also been invited ) would 
attend the reception in their usual dress. 
He usually excuses himself from all social functions, 
but he had to make an exception in favour of this as 
in some others, as he would do nothing which would 
be regarded in the nature of a discourtesy. He would 
not refrain from doing anything that might be “turned 
against him, 
Cambridge 

When we were going to Eton one of the first 
questions that Gandhiji had asked was whether Eton 
was not the school where Jawaharlal was educated. 
“It was at Harrow,’ I said, ‘and not Eton,’ and I am 
not exaggerating, if I say, that part of Gandhiji’s interest 
in the Eton visit was lost because of that knowledge. 
The reader will now understand why Gandhiji was 
looking forward to a_ visit to Cambridge. It is the 
Cambridge of Jawaharlal and Charlie Andrews, and 
when the latter took him out for his morning walk 
Gandhiji insisted on being taken through the vast 
quadrangle of Trinity College where Jawaharlal was 
educated. Call it sentiment,, call it what you will, it 
is. imbedded in human nature and Gandhiji is subject to 
it as much as any one of us. Trinity was the 
College, not only of Jawaharlal, but of Tennyson and 


Bacon and Newton, but perhaps, we should not have 


looked into it, did we not know it was Jawahaflal’s 
College, just as, for instance, we did not look into Christ 
Church, though we knew it was Wordsworth’s. 
The same thing may be said about Pembroke which 
for us is more Charlie Andrew’s College than of the 
poets Gray and Spenser. Ever since Oxford had its 
first College in A. D. 1261, the ambitions of Cambridge 
were aroused and in a few years of Balliol and Merton, 
Cambridge had its Peterhouse. The healthy rivalry has 
been maintained through all these centuries and both can 
boast of an equal number of worthies among their 
alumni, and if Cambridge has less colleges than Oxford 
it has more students, and if Oxford has its Thames 
with its beautiful banks, the Cambridge Colleges have 
their “‘ backs’ through which the Cam meanders, 
rendering these backyards the proudest beauty 
spots of Cambridge. All these Colleges had originally 
a religious Foundation which is still being maintained 
by each having its own Chapel. The Chapel of the 
King’s College ( Cambridge ) built by Henry VI in the 
fifteenth century is such a marvel of architecture that 
visitors to England make a point of seeing it. It is 
this Chapel that inspired those well known lines in 


Gray’s elegy: 
‘‘ Where through the léng dtawn aisle and fretted vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise” 

Its windows, which tell stories of the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus in stained glass, are believed to 
“ contain the finest series in the world of pictures in 
glass on a large scale,” and the actual architects and 
masons were themselves Fellows of Colleges. No 
wonder, Wordsworth, who grew up in these surroundings 
and must have attended many a service in the Chapel, 
wrote one of his greatest sonnets on the Chapel, a 
sonnet, whose music is only rivalled by the music that 
the sonnet extols: 

Tax not the royal Sate with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned 
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(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed scholars only ) this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 

—Give al] thou can’st: high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more:— 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells 
Where light and sbade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering-and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweeiness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


Our hearts sighed for Nalanda, Taksha Shila, 
Pataliputra and Kashi, and Gandhiji, when he was 
asked a question as to the future of Indian education, 
sorrowfully referred to the modern white elephants of 
Bangalore and Bombay. 


With Cambridge Professors 


If the Oxford professors were troubled over the 
justification of the Congress claim to represent India, 
the Cambridge ones were worried about India recklessly 
cutting herself adrift from England and the Empire. 
Why talk of independence and rub England up the 
wrong way? Has British rule in India done nothing 
but harm? Look at China with her natioual Govern- 
ment. Is not India under British rule ever so much 
better than China under _ self-rale ? If British 
soldiers will mot serve under a non-British 
Government, why not in the interests of peace 
accept a _ transition stage? Is the situation so 
desperate that if complete control cannot be achieved 
India should sacrifice a million lives? And so on and 
so forth. There were the elite of the University world 
gathered together under the roof of the Master of 
Pembroke to understand the Indian case from Gandhiji 
and to see how and to what extent they could help. 
There were professors like Mr. Ellis Barker, whose 
studies of Ancient and Medieval polity are well known; 
savants like Mr. Lowes Dickinson, whose study of the 
Eastern question, pacific tendencies we, in India 
also, ate familiar with; tipe theological scholars like 
Dr. John Murray and Dr, Baker. There was also 
’ Mr. Evelyn Wrench of the ‘Spectator’ eager to hit upon 
something which may be acceptable both to England 
and India and to avoid a clash between the two. 

With all deference to their Studies, and their breadth 

of outlook, and above all to their earnest desire to 
understand and help, I am afraid no one, whether in 
Oxford or Cambridge, seems to appreciate the truth- of 
Henry Campbell Bannerman’s great maxim: “ Good 
government is no substitute for self-Government ” They 
discuss the moralities of the problem and the equities 
and expediencies in all their aspect, but no one 
appreciates that that bedrock truth is the starting point 
of all these discussions. Having said this, I shall sum up 
what Gandhiji had to say on the various questions raised, 


The gcound has bzen covered over and over again, and 
I shall be brief, 


Partnership 

“The partneraship 
should not be 
That means 
be completely 


: has to ba on equal terms. It 
subjection’ in glorified language, 
that the Present relationship must 
transformed though the connection 
may be retained, and that connection should be wholly 
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and solely for the benefit of mankind, India by herself 
has no capacity to exploit the nations of the earth, but 
with Great Britain’s assistance she can do it. Now 
the partnership must mean that exploitation shall cease, 
and, if Great Britain should not desist from it, India 
should sever the connection. All that is wanted is a 
fundamental change in the British policy of exploitation 
Britain cannot thereafter boast that she has a strong 
navy guarding the maritime highways and all her 
overseas commerce. 


“What about the South African possessions? [ 
would not insist on a transformation of Britain’s 
relations with them, as a_ condition precedent to our 
partnership. But I should certainly strive to work for 
the deliverance of those South African races which, I 
can say from experience, are ground down under exploita- 
tion. Our deliverance must mean their deliverance 
But, if that cannot come about, I should have no 
interest in a partnership with Britain, even if it were 
of benefit to India. Speaking for myself, I would say 
that the partnership, giving the promise of a world set 
free from exploitation, would be a proud privilege for, 
my nation and I would maintain it for ever. But 
India cannot reconcile herself in any shape or form to 
any policy of exploitation and, speaking for myself, I 
may say that if ever the Coogress should adopt an 
imperial policy I should sever my connection with the 
Congress. 


“But would not the Congress be satistied with a 
status equal to South Africa or Canada, for the time 
being at any rate? I see the danger of saying ‘Yes.’ 
If you visualise a higher or superior status towards 
which we have then to work I should say ‘no.’ But 
if it is a status beyond which we have not to aspire 
I should say ‘yes,’ It should be a status which the 
ordinary man in the street should understand to be a 
radically different status from the present. I would, 
therefore, not accept a transition period during which 
we may have to be satisfied with a lower status. The 
Congress will not be satisfied with a state lower than 
the best. 


“But what about the Princes? They do not want 
independence ? I know they don’t, and they cannot as 
they are the mouth-piece of British Government. But 
there are others too who think that they cannot live except 
under the protection of Brtish arms, For me, I cannot 
accept any thing short of a complete control of the 
army. If all other leaders of the land were to accept 
& compromise on the army question, I would say I 
would rather stay out, but would.not resist it and make 
a call to the people to suffer. If there were such 
a large step taken which would ultimately and quickly 
lead to the final thing I would tolerate it, though I 
would not endorse it. 


“But, if you say the British units will never serve 
ander the national Government, it would mean to me 
a fatal objection to any connection with Great Britain, 
We do not want, we cannot possibly tolerate, an army 
of occupation. No scheme of Indianisation can serve 
any useful purpose inasmuch as uatil the last moment the 
command will be British, and the same doubts about 
our capacity to take over charge will be expressed as 
ate expressed ta~day. The real responsible Government 
can come when Britishers begin to trust India and 
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her ability. Chaos can be got over only when 
Britain has a living conviction that it has done wrong 
to India and should now, by way of undoing the wrong, 
keep British troops at the disposal of Indian ministers. 
You are afraid that British soldiers may be cut 
to pieces under the foolish orders of Indian 
ministers. Well, I ask you not to forget that during 
the Boer War there came a time when British generals 
were described in England as asses and British soldiers 
as heroes. If British Generals erred, Indian ministers 
too may err. The Indian ministers would certainly 
discuss everything with the Commander-in-Chief and 
other military experts, but the final authority and 
responsibility will certainly have to be the ministers’, 
“Let the Commander-in-Chief then resign or obey”. 


Price of Liberty 


“The idea of my paying for freedom by blood 
startles you. Well, I who claim to know the conditions 
of India through and through know that India is dying 
by inches. The Land revenue exactions mean morsels 
forcibly taken out of the mouths of the peasants’ 
children. It is an indescribable agony through which 
the peasant is passing. In order to put that ‘condition 
right, a transition stage is not the remedy. Do the 
British Government understand transition as I mean? 
Would they keep the British soldjers to help us, 7. e. 
only in our interests ? If so, we would have them and 
pay them according to our means. But, if the position 
honestly held is that we are incapable, and the control 
should not be relaxed, then, if God wills it, we must 
go through the purgatory. I have not talked of rivers 
of other people’s blood flowing, for I know that the 
party of violence is dying out. But I have talked of 
Ganges full of our own blood-a pure voluntary act of 
self-immolation to face the situation. It would be 
good for India to go through that purgatory if it must. 
Personally, I do not think there can be such communal 
riots as you fear. Ninety per cent of the population 
of India is rural and the strife is confined only to the 
ten per cent urban population. I would count that 
bloodshed as of no consequence beside this slow 
ignominious death which carries no glory with it. This 
of course assumes that India is being starved 
to death by baving to pay the phenomenal expenditure 
for a foreign army of occupation and the most 
expensive civil service in the world. ven Japan, which 
is armed to the teeth, does not pay ior her army to 
the extent that we have to do. 

“My quarrel with you is this. I know that every 
honest Englishman wants to see India free, but is it 
not tragic for them to feel that the moment British 
arms ate removed there would be invasions and _inter- 
necine strife ? Well, as against that, my contention is 
that it is the British presence that is the cause of 
internal chaos, because, you have ruled India according 
to the .principle of divide and rule, Because of your 
benevolent intentions you feel that the barrow does not 
burt the toad. In the nature of things, it cannot but 
hurt. It is not that you are in India in response to 
our invitation. You must realise that there is sullen 
discontent everywhere and everyone says “we do not 
want foreign rule.” Aud why this over-anxiety about 
how we would fare without you. Go to the pre- 
British period. History does not record a larger 
number of Hindu-Muslim riots. In fact, the history 
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of my own times shows a darker record. The fact is 
that the British arms are powerless to prevent riots, 
though they are powerful enough to punish the guilty 
and the innocent. We hear of no riots in the reign of 
even Aurungzeb. As for the invasions, the worst 
invasion left the villages untouched. They were a 
periodic visitation of the plague. If to avoid that kind 
of plague, which after all may be a cleansing process, 
we should have to maintain an army of doctors and 
starve ourselves to pay for them, we would far rather 
have the cleansing process. Take the occasional. in- 
roads of tigers and lions. Would we submit to the 
erection of castles and fortresses at the expense of 
millions of rupees rather than fight the beasts straight 
and take the risks? Pardon me, we are not such a 
nation of absolute cowards, whg would always run 
away from risk. Better that we were wiped off the 
face of the earth than remain alive sustained by foreign 


bayonets. No, you must trust us to know ‘how to 
patch up our quarrels and to deal with invasions. 
India, which has survived many invasions, and showed 


a culture and a civilisation unsurpassed by any on 
earth, need not be pitied and kept in cotton wool.” 


I have simply conleased several hoars’ talk into 
these few paragraphs. Not that there were not many 
other questions discussed, but I have mentioned the 
main thing which was th: subject of discussion. The 
friends were good endugh to give a patient hearing 
and promised to carry on the discussion with a view 
to being able to suggest some soletion, which could be 
presented to the British ministers. 

There was the utmost friendliness and sympathy as 
in Oxford, and the desire to understand and help 
uppermost in the mind of everyone. I am tempted to 
cite one instanca. The question of India’s readiness 
to be treated as a dominion or ‘a daughter nation’ was 
being discussed. Some of the friends said that it should 
not be difficult for India to be satisfied with what is 
called Dominion Status. Mrs. Hatchinson said: ‘India’s 
position cannot, in the nature of things, be like Canada 
or South Africa. Have we ever treated her as ‘a 
daughter’ nation? The dominions are natural links, 
they have grown out of ths mother country. How 
can India be described as such a colony or a link?” 
And Gandhiji gratefully said: ‘‘ Mrs. Hutchinson, you 
have hit the mark.” 


At the Indian Majlis, I must confess that the most 
intelligent questions were asked by the English boys 
rather than the Indian boys. The ignorant questions 
were common to both. The minorities’ question came 
up like King Charles’ Head, and evoked from Gandhiji 
the following strikiag explanation: “Don’t thiok that 
paralysis has possessed the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
masses in India. Had it been the case I should not 
have been here to represent the biggest organisation in 
India. But the stupidity is confined to the present 
company.” The boys roared with laughter, as Gandhiji 
capped the last remark with the explanation: ‘:Preseat 
company meaning not this house, but the Indian dele- 
gates inthe Round Table Conference, including of course 
myself.”’” An ignorant question from the English boys, 
viz ‘why does not the unemployed rural podpulation 
go to the towns and join some industry?’ elicited a 
to witty reply: “‘Even the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture did not suggest this remedy.” 
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But amidst this roaring Jaughter the real message 
was not lost, as Gandhiji described to them in detail the 
scientific scorching of a whole race under the British 
rule,” Indeed, an English friend at the meeting, who 
was about to join the army and expecting to leave for 
India a fortnight hence, asked: ‘Could you please tell 
us how an Englishman going to Iadia can c>-Operate 
with Indians aud serve India?’ To whom Gandhiji 
said: ‘Well, the first thing he should do is to see 
Charlie Andrews and ask him what he did and what 
he has gone through to serve India. He has dedicated 
every minute of his life to the service of India, and 
done the work of several thousand Englishmen. Let the 
Englishman, therefore, have his first lessons frona 
him. Then, he must go, not with a view to teach, but 
to learn how to serve India, and if he approaches his 
task in that spirit he will certainly teach. But in doing 
so he will efface himself and merge himself with the 
Indians, as for instance, Mr. Stokes has done in Simla 
Hills. Let them all identify themselv2s, and try to 
help them. What can not real love do? Let all those 
who are fired with love for India certainly go to India, 
They are needed there.” 


That Camouflage 


The “Friends” or the Quakers, who were the first 
to extend to Gandhiji the nation’s welcome in their 
own ‘house’, have be2n trying to help a3 best as they 
can. They have-met Gandhiji more than once. . Once 
they mooted the question of sending a deputation to 
India and discussed every detail of persermel and 
terms of reference and s#todus operandi, I propose 
to give an account of that interview some day. Last 
week, they met Gandhiji with a series of absorbing 
questions on the Indian situation. I shall not cover 
all the questions and answers. But, I cannot resist 
the temptation of recording the burning language in 
which Gandhiji exposed the hypocrisy and camouflage 
of placing the minorities’ question as an obstacle to the 
solution of the constitutional question: “I have described 
the Conference as packed and that delibarately. I could, if 
you want, demonstrate to you how wicked some of the things 
have been, how much wirte-pulling has taken placa 
before this packed Conference cans into being. Supposing, 
we had been asked to elect representatives of the 
Mahasabha, or the Musalmans, or the untouchables, 
we should easily have had Congress representatives. 
Would Congress ever have allowed the rights of the 
Indian States’ subject to be sold away? It is an 
untenable claim for the Princes to make that they 
represent their subjects also. It was a most fatal flaw 
in the Conference that the Priaces should have been 
invited to come in a double capacity. There is a 
States’ Peoples’ Conference in India and it could raise 
a terrific row over this question, but I persuaded them 
to stay their hands. 


“TI have told you what is agitating my mind. You 
may take the Congress to be incapable of bartering 
away the minorities’ rights. The untouchables I know 
as one can claim to know. It would be equal to 
killing them if separate electorates were given them, 
They are at present in the hands of superior classes. 
They can suppress them completely and wreak vengeance 
on the untouchables who are at their mercy and it is 
because I want to prevent that thing happening that I 
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would fight the demand for separate electorates for them. 
Whilst I-am saying this, I know, I am opening out my 
shame to you. But in the existing state of thiags how 
could I invite destruction for them? I would not be 
guilty of that crime. Dr. Ambedkar, as able as he is, 
has unhappily lost his head over this question. I 
repudiate his claim to represent them, 


“Take now the other end—the Europeans. I should 
stoutly resist separate representation for them on other 
grounds. They are the ruling race and they are exercising 
an influence which is, perhaps, unique in the country. 
You know how they were able to make the life of the 
first Indian Governor hell for him? His very secretariat 


' shadowed him and his very servants were as his spies. 


I said to Sir Hubert Carr representing the European 
community on the Round Table Conference ‘why not 
come to us for votes? You may be sure that a man 
like Mr. Andrews would always be returned by an Indian 
electorate.’ He said: ‘Mr. Andrews would not be a fit 
representative of Englishmen. He no more represents 

thé English mind than an Indian does.’ Well, I say 
that if the Englishman must stay in India, he must 
represent the Indian mind. What did Dadabhai Naoroji,° 
Lord Salisbury’s ‘black man’ do? Tle went to 

Parliament on the vote of Central Finsbury. As for 

the Anglo—Indians, I know perhaps the poor among them 
much better than Col. Gidney does. I know their 
condition through and through. They have wept before 

me. They have said, ‘we try to ape the Englishman, 

but he will not adopt us. And we have cut ourselves 

away from Indians by taking to strange manners and 

and customs.’ I say to them, ‘Come back to us and 

we will adopt you.” Well, if they went in for separate 

electorates they would become untouchables. Col. 

Gidney’s position may be quite safe, but all will not be 

knighted like him. But they will all be safe if they 

approach our people by the right of service and 

claim their vote. ” 


London, 
6th Nov, 1981. M. D. 
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London Letter 

A Pitiful Exposure 
“At the present moment the Conference seems to 
have fizzled out and there seems to be-no ray of hope 
in the impenetrable gloom. But some of your great 
men are trying their best to avoid a catastrophe. If 
they fail and if the Conference ultimately ends in a 
fiasco, as I fear it will, there will be thousands upon 
thousands ready to go through tbe fire of suffering, 
and will not quail before the fiercest repression, We 
are promised that the repressiou that is coming will be 
ten times as fierce as last year’s. -But I shall pray 
that humanity may be spared that exhibition of brute 

power.” : 


I am quoting these words from Gandhiji’s concluding 
remarks at the Westminster School on the evening of 
the day on which he made his third memorable 
pronouncement at the Round Table Conference, which 
is being reproduced in extenso elsewhere. The speech 
was invited by an_ elaborate communal solution 
pretending almost to represent an agreement between 
Musalmans, Depressed classes, Indian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, claiming to represent 46 per 
cent of British India. There was something palpably 
unseemly about this stupendously audacious creation of 
the nominated’ representatives of their respective 
communities. There were immediately loud protests 
against it, the fiercest being Sirdar Ujjal Singh’s, 
inasmuch as he called a spade a spade and described the 
atiompt in effect as a secret conspiracy to divide 
somebody else’s property. When Gandhiji rose in holy 
wrath and exposed it as an outrage upon the nation, it 
gasped its last breath. But he not only laid the 
spectre, he exposed the wickedly absurd claims of the 
authors of the scheme to represent the communities for 
which they dared to speak. 

It must have been an eye-opener for the Prime 
Minister. The New Statesman almost paraphrases 
Gandhiji’s languge when in its to-day’s issue it says: 
“No one representing a sectional interest, Hindu, 
Moslem or Sikh, cares to put his name to concessions 
on the communal question, when he does not know 
whether anything is going to eventuate with regard to 
the main problem of the future Constitution.’’ It adds: 
“There is no real reason to let the Conference fail. If 
a policy of drift is adopted it will be done deliberately, 
because the National Cabinet has decided that such is 
the best course.” It is something that Gandhiji’s 
ceaseless efforts to educate the British public have 
disabused, at least the saner elements of it, of some of 
th officially cooked conceptions, and when the 
Conference comes to a sorry close within a few days no 
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one can seriously maintain that the obstacle was offered 
by the delegates themselves. 

The Prime Minister put up a h&lting defence in the 
shape of a plea that the safeguards had not been 
discussed because a suggestion had been made by the 
Federal Structure Committee itself that consideration 
of them should be postponed. There was a chorus of 
protest against this statement and he had immediately 
to admit that the suggestion was made by a section of 
the Committee. If indeed he insisted, as he did this 
morning, On a unanimous request by the delegates to 
him to settle the question, he should have similarly 
insisted on a unanimous’ request to postpone 
consideration of the constitutional question, One cannot 
think of a more pitiful exposure of the hollowness of 
the Government’s position than was made this morning 
by several factors, including the Prime Minister’s own 
admission. 


That, however, is neither here nor there. The fact 
stands that we are on the brink of a big catastrophe 
of which the horrors only those can visualise who have 
imposed upon themselves the method of achieving 
emancipation by voluntary suffering. And yet, as 
Gandhiji said to an interviewer late to-night, “ there 
would be inevitable recrudescence of civil disobedience 
on the failure of the Conference on the Constitutional 
issue. There can be no other way. For, if we do not 
get it to-day, it means postponement for an _ indefinite 
period. There is not much ground for hope, though I 
cannot say I have given up all hope of a solution being 
reached at the eleventh hour. And I, for myself, shall 
not rest until every aveune has been explored, ” 


The Obstacles 


He who studies Gandhiji’s speech will clearly see 
what are the immediate obstacles in our way. The 
discussions among our ranks are obvious enough—we 
have all been stupid as he has more than once said, 
But Government prepared the ground for our dis—union 
and took steps to perpetuate the dissension by all the 
ingenuity of a powerful party reluctant to surrender 
power. The Congress is the nation, and the only 
majority Community, competent to deliver the goods, 
and the Government should have treated with the 
Congress after hearing all other parties. But, obviously, 
Congress has not been able to impress Government 
with its importance and its claim to speak for the whole 
of the country. “I shall then go back and demonstrate 
by dint of more suffering that the Congress alone 
reprecents the vast masses of India. ” 

But the real and ultimate obstacle, as Gandhiji 
explained to the students of the London School of 
Economics, is “the colossal and appalling ignorance 
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of the best of Englishmen about conditions in 
Inia. We are supposed to be ungrateful fellows 
oblivious of the many good things that the British 
bad done for India. It is not only’ the official 
mind that thinks so, but others capable of moulding 
public opinion think so.” There is another thing. 
Long ago the late Surrendranath Bannerji had described 
a peculiarly British trait. “I am always being asked 
by Englishmen, why, if there were such poverty in 
India, there were no insurrections, no breaking of 
windows, no riots.” And the present day Englishman 
too seems to be pretty nearly of the same mind, He 
is slow to understand the non-violent method. Well, 
he possibly needs a much more effective demonstration 
than last years,, The danger of foreign invasions and 
internal strifes has been so sedulously worked up that 
it has become an honest belief with an average 
Englishman that India cannot live without the protection 
of the British bayonet. To a certain extent, it is the 
pride of the ruling race which arrogates to itself certain 
privileges, while it denies to the ruled the most ele- 
mentary ones. On walls in every street, on shop win- 
dows, in railway trains and buses and on the pages of 
newspaper you find appeals to the British public to buy 
British to the exclusion of everything foreign. But ‘ buy 
exclusively Indian” is evidently a seditious and dangerous 
cry in India. A lady, in an exceptionally well-informed 
gathering, seriously questioned the right of a people 
who were fighting amongst one another to think of 
liberty. “You must deserve to be free” is the 
pedantic cry. 


But I shall not discuss all the varieties of ignorance 
of facts or knowledge of false history, and the 
prejudices of the ruling race, They are inevitable in 
those who regard themselves as conquerors. It is 
only he who has been under the harrow that can 
understand one in a similar position. J. Devlin, the 
Irish patriot, at a meeting Gandhiji was informally 
addressing, put the freedom lover’s case pointedly: 
“You are asking us to study Indian conditions. Well, 
it does not require any study to accept a nation’s 
right to freedom. It is its inherent right.’ And 
Gandhiji adds point to it by saying that it is not 
only our birthright, but that we have earned it by 
right of suffering. 


But, evidently, the British public needs more 
education in the shape of voluntary suffering. He has 
met a few thousand Britishers by now and has tried 
to din it into their heads that with the best of 
intentions in the world the British rule in India has 
been a curse and we must get rid of it. The education 
has not. been without effect, but it is a slow process 
and outrageously slow when the people in India aes 
dying an ignominious death by inches, as is evident 
from reports from Bengal, U. P., Bardoli. Therefore 
Gandhiji has said from one platform after another that 
the sacrifice of a million lives is infinitely preferable to 
- sien = baggie) rag : ane are undergoing. 

esipgly thinking of their 
deliverance. The only restriction is that we sbal] not 
soil our fingers with the blood of our Opponents and 
we will not descend to untruth. We have burnt our 
boats. We are fighting with our backs to the wal] 
and there is no rest for us unless vital freedom for the 
villagers of India is won,” 


November 26, 1931 


The Young Communists’ Catechism 


Mrs. Naidu, who has in her somewhat of the 
ancient Roman dames’ love for gladiatorial combats 
no less than their proverbial pride in their young 
children, introduced to Gandhiji the other day, a group 
of young Indian Communists headed by Baba, her 
youngest son. Naturally, she wassmade, by Gandhiji, 
to preside over the bloodless tournament that she had 
arranged. 

Earnest Seekers 

These youngmen were all more or less exiles from 
their mother country and were dreadfully in earnest. I 
think, they all greatly loved Gandhiji and could not 
understand how, with his passion for social justice and 
concern for the poor, he could possibly help sharing 
their theories. “We have often experienced a 
difficulty in understanding your language’ began Baba, 
“for, you are not only moulding a nation but the 
English tongue too and we, very often, find that when 
you mean ore thing, people understand it in a different 
sense altoget er. We have, therefore, come to see 
whether we cannot discover a2 common ground. behind 
our apparent differences.” With this they tock up a 
formidable array of questions which they had left 
with Gandhiji a few days back. Some of these 
questions and  Gandhiji’s replies will be found 
reproduced below. 

Position of Privileged Classes 

The first question was: 

“How exactly do you think the Indian Princes, 
Landlords, millowners and money-lenders and other 
profiteers ate enriched. 

“At the present moment by exploiting the masses,” 
was Gandhiji’s reply. 

“Can these classes be enriched without the 
exploitation of the Indian workers and peasants” they 
next asked. 

“To a certain extent, yes,” Gandhiji replied. 

‘Have these classes any social justification to live 
more comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant 
who does the work which provides their wealth ? 

“‘ No justification,” replied Gandhi categorically. “ My 
idea of society is’? he proceeded to explain “that while 
we are born equal, meaning that we have a right to 
equal opportunity, all have not the same capacity. It 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. For instance, all 
cannot have the same height, or colour or degree of 
intelligence, etc; therefore, in the nature of things, 
some will have ablity to earn more and others less. 
People with ‘talents will have more, and they will uti- 
lise their talents for this purpose. If they utilise their 
talents kindly, they will be performing the work of the 
State. Such people exist as trustees, on no other 
terms. I would allow a man of intellect to earn more, 
I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his 
greater earnings must be used for the good of the 
State, just as the income of all earning sons of the 
farher go to the common family fund. They would 
have their earnings only as trustees. It may be that I 
would fail miserably in this. But that is what I am 
sailing for, And that is what is implied in the 
Declaration of Fundamental Rights too,” 

Class War 

This led on to a_ discussion of the ‘class-war’ as 
a means for bringing about the desired transformation 
Of the privileged classes, 
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Q Don’t you think that the Peasants and Workers 
are justified in carrying on a Classs war for economic 
and social emancipation so that they can be free once 


avd for all from the burden of supporting parasitic 
classes in society ? 


A. No. I. myself am carrying on a revolution on 
their behalf. But it is a non-violent revolution. 


Q. By your movement for the reduction of rents 
in the U. P. you may ameliorate the condition of 
the peasants, but you do not strike at the root the system. 


A. “Yes. But you can’t do everything at one and 
the same time, 


Q. How then will you bring about the trusteeship ? 
Is it by persuasion ? 

A. Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will 
concentrate on my means. Some have called me the 
greatest revolutionary of my time. It may be false, 
but I believe myself to be a revolutionary—a non- 
violent revolutionary. My means are non-co-operation. 


No person can amass wealth without the co-operation, 
willing or forced, of the people concerned. 


Privileged Classes as Trustees 

That, however, did not quite satisfy them. They 
challenged the very basis of existing privileges which 
certain classes at present enjoy. “ Who constituted the 
capitalists trustees? Why are they entitled to a 
commission, and how will you fix the commission,” 
they asked. “They will be entitled to a commission” 
explained Gandhiji, “because money is in_ their 
possession. Nobody constituted them trustees. I am 
inviting them to act as trustees. I am inviting those 
people who consider themselves as owners to-day to 
act as trustees ij. e. owners, not in their own right, but 
owners, in the right of those whom ihey have exploited. 
I will not dictate to them what commicsion to take, 
but ask them to take what is fair e.g. I would ask a 
man who possesses Rs. 100 to take Rs. 50 and give the 
other Rs. 50 to the workers. But to him who possesses 
Rs. 10,000,000 I would perhaps say take 1% for yourself. 
So you see that my commission would not be a fixed 
figure because that would result in atrocious injustice.” 

Individual v. the System 

The next set of questions related to Gandhiji’s 
attitude towards a crusade against the Indian capitalists 
and Zemindars and enabled him to explain the 
necessity of observing the distinction between the 
system and the man. It also enabled him to set forth 
his concrete agrarian and economic programme: “The 
Mabarajas and Landlords” they said “sided with the 
Britisb. But, you find your support in the masses. 
The masses, however, see in them their enemy. What 
would be your attitude if the mazses decided the fa‘e 
of these classes when they are in power?” 

“The masses do not to-day see in Landlords and 
other profiteers their enemy’ he replied. “ But tbe 
cofisciousness of the wrong done to them by these 
classes has to be created in them. I do not teach the 
masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but 
I teach them that they are their own enemies. 
Non-co-operators never told the people that the British 
or Gen. Dyer were bad, but that they were the victims 
of a system. So that, the system must be destroyed 
and not the individual. That it the reason why British 
officials can live with impunity in a populaticn so fired 
with the desire for freedom.” 

“If you want to attack a system” they again asked, 
resuming their broad-side “there can be no difference 
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between and Indian Capitalist and an English’ Capitalist, 
Why do not you apply non-payment of taxes to 
Zemindars ?” 

A. Zemindar is merely a tool of a system,” 
answered Gandhiji, “It is not necessary to take up a 
movement against them at the same time as against 
the British system. It is possible to distinguish 
between the two, But, we had to tell the people not 
to pay to the Zemindars, because, out of this money 
the Zemindars paid to the Government. But, we have 
no quarrel with the Zemindars as such, so long as 
they act well by the tenants.” 

Concrete Agrarian Programme 
Q. What is your concrete programme to put the 


peasant and worker in absolute power to decide his 
own destiny ? 


A. My programme is the programme I am working 
out through the Congress. I am convinced that as a 
result of it their position today is infinitely supetiot 
to what they had occupied within living memory. f 
don’t now refer to their material condition, I refer to 
the immense awakening that has come among them 


and the consequent ability to resist injustice and 
exploitation. 


Q. How do you propose to relieve tbe peasantry 
of their debt of five hundred crores. 

A. No one knows the exact amount of debt. Such 
as it is, if the Congress gets the power, the Cougress 
will undertake the scrutiny of the so-called obligations 
of the peasantry as it insists with regard to the. 
obligations of the incoming Indian Government to be 
taken over from the out-going alien Government. 

Equally characteristic was Gandhiji’s reply to the 
next question, asking him why he had not demanded 
the inclusion in the R. T. C. of a representative of the 
Indian States Subjects and whether, if in a Federal 
India, the Indian States Subjects resorted ta Civil 
Disobedience to secure their rights, Federal forces 
would be used to help the Princes suppress that rising. 
He would never use them or allow them to be used 
for suppression of Civil Disobedience in any walk of 
life, he replied, because he held Satyagrah to be a 
permanent Law of man’s being which took the place 
entirely of violence which was the Law of the beast, 
As for the first question, it was not open to him, 
or rather it would not have been consistent with the 
dignity of the Congress to demand the inclusion of any 
body in a Conference in the making of which it had 
no power. “I could not plead on behalf of tha 
Congress" he explained, “and the Congress being an 
erstwhile rebel against the Government could not con- 
sistently entreat for, not for the inclusion of anybody 


in the Conference.”’ eae Pp 
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Reverse Local Option 
(By C. Rasacoparacuar ) 

Local Option and how it works is commonly known, 
But if any international temperance worker is curious 
to see how the direct opposite of local option would 
work, he should come to South India and tour in the 
villages. He could do the whole country in a car, for 
the roads are fairly well maintained, and there are now 
nO inconveniences by way of toll-gates. He could see 
how every village has voted for closure as clearly as 
it is possible for a voteless population to do so. 
Every inch of the rural area has voted 90 per cent 
dry. And these voters are vigorously, continually, 
pleading, demonstrating, for closure; yet the Government 
wants to maintain the liquor shops through sheer 
physical force and against public opinion, and barely 
succeeds in it only because the other side bas pledged 
itself to non-violence. 


The liquor traffic owes its continual existence, in - 


this part of the country, entirely to the help of the 
police, the magistracy, the clatter of the penal code, 
and all the emergent preventive powers, the quasi- 
martial-law procedure available to the pettiest magistrate 
on bis chanting a few incantations prescribed for the 
purpose by the grand magician, these incantations being 
utterable ex-parte, if it can’t wait or stand public utterance, 


The people, the overwhelming majority, or all 
of them, as in a Greek city, or even more than that, 
all the men, women and children may gather in front 
of the shop and shout “ We don’t want this here, It 
must go.” The Government will Only send its police 
With lathies, if need be, with bayonets and fire-arms, to 
disperse public opinion, calling it an unlawful assembly, 
But it will not close the shop. This is not a fancy. 
If permitted I could, single-handed, bring such a 
demonstration about throughout the country in the 
course of a week set apart for it, Yet, Government would 
Bay, this is a breach of the Pact, you cannot gather 
such crowds, it amounts to violence and intimidation. 

Physical force is very wrong, if used against the 
liquor traffic and Government would quote Gandhiji for 
it, But it is lawful, just, moral and takes humanity 
forward in progress, if used by a government against 
the combined and universal Opinion of the men, women 
and children of the land. 

Here is the substance of most police reports to the 
Divisional and District magistrates: “All the people of 
this village are against the sale of liquor in the village, 
The people have been all compelled by the influential] 
men to pledge themselves against drink, so please bind 


Over a few of the important men and send a few armed 
constables to break the people’s morale. 


willing to give trees for tapping, 
the local board trees to be given. 
combined and will not allow even 
classes to drink, There is an urgent necessity to relieve 
them from this oppression, ” And steps are takeu to 
relieve them from the Oppression, supply them with 
liquor, raising them in the social and economic scale 
Biaking them less depressed and altogether “ touchable’”’ 


No one is 
Please arrange for 
The villagers have 
the poor depressed 
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Here is the substance of many an excise official’s 
report: “‘ Leading men of the village have combined 
and to prevent the liquor shop being opened this year 
in their place, have refused to bid for a license. The 
old licensee says that he is prevented by his co-villagers 
from bidding. We must import a licensee from outside 
by secret tender. If necessary, we should give him 
police assistance against social boycott and circularise 
all govenment revenue officials and village officials to 
render him all possible help. ” 


“The govenment official of this village is a pro- 
temperance man. He tells the people not to let trees 
out for tapping, or give any promises for locating the 
shop. I am credibly informed that he assists pledge 
taking operations, he must be dismissed summarily. ”’ 
So writes the revenue official and the most influential 
man in the village loses the office which he and his 
father and grandfather had held and is “disgraced.” 


The liquor licensee complains, “No one comes to 
drink, I cannot pay the amount that I foolishly 
pronised to pay to Government. Please cancel my 
license and relieve me from the contract.” “ That will 
not do"’ says the benign government, “You must pay, 
for you have promised it in writing, pledged your house 
and property and the property of your friend, the 
surety. We will sell them all for a song, and recover 
our amount and beggar you.” “Then give me 
customers.” ‘ We shall send you policemen and excise 
officials and peons, try and do your best. Complain if 
the villagers do any acts of violence.’’ And cases come. 
The liquor shop man, his assistants and the peons 
swear. As against this, the villagers plead ‘not guilty’ 
and adduce evidence. “The man dropped the toddy pot 
in front of the volunteer and shouted violence and called 
the constable. This is a false case.” “It is a true 
case. I was carrying the pot from the trees to the 
shop and the volunteersset upon me and broke the 
pot.” The magistrate gives his decision that there is 
no reason to disbelieve the prosecution, that it is a 
stock argument to say that the witnesses being servants 
of the licensee or constables getting a free drink are 
interested and unreliable. All the villagers who gave 
evidence in defence are pledged to the closure of the 
shop and are, therefore, interested witnesses. He finds 
all the accused guilty and sends them to hard labour 
for six months each. 


“No one is willing to give evidence or complain. 
But we know that there have been numerons acts of 
violence and intimidation, It is necessary, therefore, 
to issue a  prohibitory order _— that __there 
shall be no meetings, no propaganda and no 
demonstration of any kind or any gathering of more 
than three mien in any street or public place in this 
village or within a two mile raidus thereof.” And 
the order is issued, “This is wrong and based on 
no evidence.” “It is right, the petition for cancellatiom 
is dismissed.” ‘This is altogether wrong,” plead the 
people in appeal. “No _ sufficient grounds for 
interference. Appeal dismissed,” 


This is what I call Reverse Local Option in 
action. The popular will is given the name of 
violence and intimidation and the stfength of the 
government is used to prevent a great moral awakening 
from realising its pure and holy end, 
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Negation of Responsible Government 

[ Gandhiji’s speech at the last meeting of the 

Minorities Committee, which was adjourned sine die on 
the 13th November 1931, is given below. | 
The Central Fulcrum 

Prime Minister, and fellow delegates, it is not without 
very considerable hesitation and shame that I take 
part in the discussion on the Minorities question. I 
have not been able to read with the care and attention 
that it deserves the memorandum, sent to the delegates 
on behalf of certain Minorities, and received this 
morning. Before I offer a few remarks on that memo- 
randum, with your permission and with all the deference 
and respect that are your due, 1 would express my dissent 
from the view that you put before this Committee, 
that the inability to solve the communal question was 
hampering the progress of constitution—-building, and 
that it was an indispensable condition prior to the 
building of any such constitution. I expressed at an 
early stage of the sittings of this Committee that I did 
not share that view. The experience that I have since 
gained has confirmed me in that view and, if you will 
pardon me for saying so, it was because of the 
emphasis that was laid last year and repeated this 
year upon this difficulty, that the different communities 
were encouraged to press with all the vehermence 
at their command their own respective views. It 
would ‘have been against human nature if they had 
done otherwise. All of them thought that this was 
the time to press forward their claims for all they were 
worth, and I venture to suggest again that this very 
emphasis has defeated the purpose which I have no doubt 
it hadin view. Having received that encouragement, we 
have failed to arrive at an agreement. JI, therefore, 
associate myself entirely with the view expressed by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, that it is not this question which 
is the fulcrum, it is not this question which is the central 
fact, but the central fact is the constitution building. 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this 
Round Table Conference and bring us all 6,000 miles 
away from homes and occupations to settle the commu- 
nal question, but you convened us, you made deliberate 
declarations that we were invited to come here, to share 
the process of Constitution building, and that, before we 
went away from your hospitable shores, we should have 
the certain conviction that we had built up an honourable 
and a tespectable framework for the freedom of India, 


and that it awaited only the imprimatur of the approval 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 


Now, at the present moment, we are face to face 
with a wholly different situation, namely, that, because 
there is no communal settlement agreed to by us, there 
is to be no building of the Constitution, and that, as 
the last resort and as the last touch, you will announce 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government in connection 
with the Constitution and all the matters that may arise 
from it. I cannot help feeling that it would be a 
sorry ending to a Conference which was brought into 
being with so much trumpeting and with so much hope 
excited in the minds and in tbe breasts of many people, 

Dissecting the Carease 

Coming to this document,* I accept the thanks 

* The eocalled agreed scheme between the smaller Minorities 
and the Musalmans. Sir H, Carr in his speech sarcastically 
thanked Gandhiji’s failure to bring about a solution of the 
Minorities question, which, he said, had resulted in bringing 
the Minorities together, M, D 
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that have been given to me by Sit Hubert Carr. Had 
it not been for the remarks that I made when I should- 
ered that burden, and had not it been for my utter 
failure to bring about a solution, Sir Hubert Carr 
rightly says he would not have found the very admira- 
ble solution that he has been able, in common with the 
other minorities, to present to this Commitee for 
consideration and finally for the consideration and 
approval of His Majesty’s Government. 

I will not deprive Sir Hubert Carr and_ his asso- 
ciates of the feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates 
them, but, in my opinion, what they have done is to sit 
by the carcase, and they have performed the laudable 
feat of dissecting that carcase, 

As representing the predominant political organisation 
in India, I have no hesitation in saying to His Majesty’s 
Government, to those friends who seek to represent 
the minorities mentioned against their names, and 
indeed to the whole world, that this scheme is, not one 
designed to achieve responsible Government, but, is, 
undoubtedly, a scheme designed to share power with 
the bureaucracy. 

If that is the intention—and itis the intention runn- 
ing through the whole of that document-I wish them 
well, and Congress is entirely out of it. The Congress 
will wander, no matter how matty years, in the wilder- 
ness rather than lend itself to a proposal under which 
the hardy tree of freedomland responsible Government 
can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir. Hubert Carr should tell 
us that they have evolved a scheme which, being 
designed only for a temporary period, would not 
damage the cause of nationalism, but at the end of 
ten years we would all find ourselves hugging one 
another and throwing ourselves into one another’s laps, 
My political experience teaches me a wholly different 
lesson. If this responsible government, whenever it 
comes, is to be inaugurated under happy auspices, it 
should not undergo the process of vivisection to 
which this scheme subjects it; it is a strain which no 
Government can possibly bear. 


There is the coping stone to this structure, and I 
am surprised, Mr. Prime Minister, that you allowed 
yourself to mention this as if it was an indisputable 
fact, namely, that the proposals may be taken as being 
acceptable to well over 115 millions of people, or 
about 46 per cent. of the population of India. You 
had a striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of 
this figure. You have had, on behalf of the women, a. 
complete repudiation of special representation, and as 
they happen to be one-half of the population of India, 
this 46 per cent. is somewhat reduced—(laughter), 
But not only that: the Congress may be a very 
insignificant organisation, but I have not hesitated to 
make the claim, and I am not ashamed to repeat the 
claim, that the Congress claims to represent 85 per 
cent. or 95 per cent. of the population not merely of 
British India but of the whole of India. 

Gandhiji challenges Referendum 

Dr. Ambedkar: Who are the 5 per cent. that the 
Congress does not represent ? 

Gandhiji: Subject to all the questions that may 
be raised, I repeat the claim with all the emphasis at 
my command that the Congress, by right of service, 
claims to represent that population which is called the 
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agricultural population of India, and I would accept 
the challenge, if the Government were to issue the 
challenge, that we should have a referendum in India 
and you would immediately find whether the Congress 
represents them or whether it does not represent them. 
“But 1 go a step further, At the present moment, if 
you wefe to examine the records of the prisons of 
India, you would find that the Cogress represented and 
represents on its register a very large number of Mus- 
almans. Several thousand Musalmans went to goal 
last year under the banner of the Congress. The Con- 
gress today has several thousand Musalmans on its 
register. The Congress has thousands of untouchables 
on.its register. The Congress bas Indian Christians 
also on its register. I do not know that there 
is a Single community which is not reptesented 
on the Congress register. With all deference to 
the Nawab Sahib of Chhatari, even landlords and 
even mill—owners and millionaires are represented there, 
I admit that they are coming to the Congress slowly, 
cautiously, but the Congress is trying to serve them 
also. The Congress undoubtedly represents labour. 
Therefore, this claim that the proposals set forth in this 
memorandum are acceptable to well over 115,000,000 
of people needs to be taken with a very great deal of 
tTeservation and caution. 


One word more and 1 shall have done. You have 
had presented to you and circulated to the members, I 
hope, the Congress proposal in connection with the 
communal problem. I venture to submit that of all 
the schemes that I have seen it is the most workable 
scheme, but I may be in error there. I admit that it 
has not commended itself to the representatives of the 
communities at this table, but it has commended itself 
to the representatives of these very classes in India. It 
is not the creatioa of one brain, but it is the creation 
of a committee on which various important parties were 
represented. Therefore, you have got on behalf of the 
Congress that scheme; but the Congress has also suggested 
that there should be an impartial arbitration. Through 
arbitration all over the world people have adjusted 
their differences, and the Congress is always open to 
accept any decision of an arbitration court. I have 
myself ventured to suggest that there might be 
appointed by the Government a judicial tribunal which 
would examine this case and give its decision. But, if 
none of these things are acceptable to any of us, and 
_if this is the sine qua non of any constitution-building, 
then, I say, it will be much better for us that we 
should remain without so-called responsible Government 
than that we should accept this claim. 


No Special Representation fer Small Minorities 


I would like to repeat what I have said before, 
that, while the Congress will always accept any solution 
that may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Mussal- 
mans and the Sikhs, Congress will be no party to 
special reservation cr special electorates for any other 
Minorities. The Congress will always endorse clauses 
or reservations as to fundamental rights and civil 
liberty. It will be open to everybody to be placed on 
the voters roll and to appeal to the common body of 
the electorates. In my humble opinion, the proposition 
enunciated by Sir Hubert Carr is the very negation of 
‘tesponsible Government, the very negation of nationa- 


lism. If he says that if you want a live European 
representative on the Legislature then he must be elect- 
ed by the Europeans themselves. Well, Heaven help 
India if India has to have representatives elected by 
these several special, cut up groups. That European, 
and that European only, who commands tbe approval 


of the common electorate and not that of the mere 
Europeans’ will serve India as a whole. 
This very idea suggests that the responsible 


Government will always have to contend against these 
interests which will always be in conflict against the 
national spirit against this body of 85 percent of 
agricultural population, To me, it is an unthinkable 
thing. If we are going to bring into being responsible 
Government and if we are going to get real freedom, 
then, I venture to suggest, that it should be the proud 
privilege and the duty of every one of these so-called 
special classes to seek entry into the Legislatures 
through this open door, through the election and 
approval of the common body of electorates. You 
know that Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and 
under adult suffrage it will be open to all to be placed 
on the voters’ list. More than that nobody can 
ask. ; 
The Untouchable’s Case 


One word more as to the so-called untouchables. 


I can understand the claims advanced by other 


Minorities, but the claims advanced on behalf of 
the untouchables, is to me the “‘unkindest cut of 
all”, It means the perpetual bar-sinister. I would 


not sell the vital interests of the untouchables even for 
the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim 
myself, in my own person, to represent the vast mass 
of the untouchables. Here I speak not merely on 
behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a 
referendum of the untouchables, their vote, and that I 
would top the poll. And I would work from one end of 
India to the other to tell the untouchables that separate 
electorates and separate reservation is not the way to 
remove this bar sinister, which is the sbame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hinduism, Let this Committee 
and let the whole world know that today there 
is a body of Hindu reformers who are pledged to 
remove this blot of untouchability. We do not want 
on our register and on our census  untoucbables 
classified as a eéparate class. Sikhs may remain as such 
in perpsiuity, so may Moslems, so may Europeans. 
Will untouchables remain untouchables in perpetuity ? 
I would far rather that Hinduism died than that 
untouchability lived. Therefore, with all my regard 
for Dr. Ambedkar, and for his desire to see the 
untouchables uplifted, with all my regard for his 
ability, I must say, in all humility, that here 
is a great wrong under which he has Jaboured and, 
perhaps, the bitter experiences he has undergone have 
for the moment warped his judgment. It hurts me to 
have to say this but I would be untrue to the cause 
of untouchables, which is as dear to me as life itself, 
if I did not say it. I will not bargain away their 
rights for the kingdom of the whole world. I am 
speaking with a due sense of responsibility when I say 
it is not a proper claim which is registered by Dr, 
Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for the whole of 
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untouchables in India. It will create a division in 
Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward to 
with any satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind the 
untouchables being converted to Islam or Christianity. 
I should tolerate that but I cannot possibly tolerate 
what is in store for Hinduism if there are two divi- 
sions set forth in the villages. Those who speak of 
political rights of untouchables do not know India and 
do not know how Indian society is today constructed. 
Therefore, I want to say with all the emphasis that I 
can command that if I was the only person to resist 
this thing I will resist it with my life.” 


The War Against Drink 


(Continued from page 848 ) 


Cas e Panchayats 
II 


Congress leaders and perance workers may be 
put in prison or otherwise bottled up into inaction. 
But I appeal to every man and woman who has 
realised in his or her own mind the great moral and 
economic evil consequences of the use of spirituous 
liquors not to be confused by such activities on the 
part of the Government. The common people must 
now learn not to wait for instruction or instigation from 
so -called political leaders. The Government may 
force us to hold our tongues, or suppress or sap the 
power of the press. Butit cannot ask people to 
drink against their will. I appeal, therefore, to all 
castes to go on organising themselves against drink 
whatever may happen to Congress workers. The 


_ 


movement has passed from the hands of Congressmen 


to the people as a whole. The Delhi Pact may 
remain and be respected or may be broken to pieces, 
but the people’s movement against Drink stands on 
its own footing and must grow and spread. The fines 
and imprisonments and security orders inflicted on 
Reformers or leaders ought to goad the people to 
greater, self-reliant, and resolute action against the 
trade in intoxicating liquors and drugs, until the 
Government may see that repression in this matter will 
bring in only disgrace and disaffection and not revenue. 
A lorry load of terrorism cannot sell an ounce of 
liquor'if only the people are calm and intelligent. 

While every group or institution is entitled to 
insist on a strict observance of its own regulations 
and to expel members who fail to comply, the panch- 
ayats and caste-heads should be just, wise andhumane 
in the exercise of their authority. 

1. Enquiries should be open, and fair; findings, 
just and impartial. 

2, Your authority cannot go beyond refusing to the 
offender tbe help and communion of the caste. You 
cannot ask him to leave the village or give up his 
business or his occupation. 

3, You should ever observe the rules of humanity 
though the Law may not demand or enforce it. You 
should extend to the offending member such help and 
tolerance as you would give to members of other 


castes, and communities. 
4, You may refuse invitations for marriages or 


funerals, but you cannot refuse water or medical 
assistance or disposal of the dead. Remember that 
Gandhiji’s programme is a programme of Love and not 
of violence. You ought not to be pitiless and withdraw 
the essentials for existence, even in cases wherein you 
may legally produce that result, It would be cruelty 
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which can never do good to anybody, either te the 
offending individual or to the society that feels injured. 

5. You may inflict a fine so that the offender may 
express his repentance by paying it and remain:in the 
fold. But the fine should be paid voluntarily and wot 
recovered compulsorily or by use of any force other 
than that of the moral pressure of public opinion. 

6. Such fines should not be heavy, but shotird, 
according to immemorial usage wisely followed by our 
society, be very small and be more a token Of the 
offender’s submission to caste opinion and authority 
than an infliction of pain. 

(Concluded) 


With the British Postmen 

‘What can Gandhiji have to do with the British 
postmen?’ some one will ask. I will say at once that.he 
has got to do with every one on earth who is interested 
in India and who would listen to him, and though he 
has addressed audiences of all classes in England he 
has never felt like a stranger among them. But I must 
briefly say how he happened to address one evening a 
meeting of the Committee of the British Postal Union. 

Within a few days of our arrival here a Postman 
hesitatingly approached Miraben for Gandhiji’s autograph 
in a book of a unique character. It was divided: into 
section$ with pages given to soldiers, statesmen.. 
scholars, humanitarians and philanthropists and every 
autograph (with a photograph) was given its proper 
place in the book. It was a matter of some surprise 
that the autograph book belonged to an enterprising 
postman, not the one who had come for the autograph, 
but one who had dedicated his life to the service of 
the lepers in India. We were naturally interested-and 
heard from Mr. Gurr something about the activities 
of Mr. Cardinal, who, whilst he had gone soldiering in 
India, was inspired with a mission to serve the lepers 
in India. Having secured the autograph and established 
contact with us, Mr. Gurr would drop in now and aga, 


tell us something about the activities of the Postal 
Union in Great Britain and send us copies of -the 
Union’s international organ, ‘The Post.’ It was he 


who was instrumental in bringing about this meeting 
at the Union’s headquarters. 

Their office, their meeting-hall, the way in which 
they conducted the proceedings of the meeting, their 
speeches, would not even for a moment make you 
suspect that they were postmen. But they were genuine 
honest postmen, who did their job and found time to 
interest themselves not only in their nation’s affairs, 
bit in those of oppressed n tions like ours. There 
was no comparison beween them and our “ wretchedly 
paid, ignorant, exceedingly hard—worked _post- 


men,” as Gandhiji described them. The reason 
was obvious, The former belonged to a 


free nation, the latter belonged to a subject nation, 
and to drive the contrast home, Gandhiji told them 
that the proportion between an Indian postman‘s salary 
and the Post Master General’s was the same as. that 
between an average Indian’s income and the Viceroy’s; 
In the circumstances one could not dream of a 
fullfledged weekly like “‘The Post” being conducted 
by the postmen in India, or of a Union with a 
magnificent office, or of their subscribing money to 
carry on a leper asylum in India. “We had,” said 
Gandhiji, “a Postmen’s Union in India whose president 
was ng less a man than the President of the Congress, 
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but which, from the very nature of things, existed 
merely to ventilate grievauces.’”’ 
Whilst sharp contrasts like these whet your appetite 
for freedom and make you more and more determined 


not to rest till it is achieved, let me not in any way 
seem to detract from the great work the British 


postmen are doing, or from their courtesy in inviting 
Gandbiji to tell them something about Indian postmen, 
about Indian leper asylums, and about his mission in 
England. Mr, Cardinal, for whom Indian culture and 
Indian epics and Indian heroes and heroines, and even 
the Indian mountains and rivers, had an_ irresistible 
appeal, and who, as he said, though a soldier, lived 
in India with his eyes open, was moved at the sight 
of a leper in Allahabad and decided to devote himself 
to the service of the lepers in India. On his return 
to England, he became a postman, narrated to his 
friends his experiences, and it was out of the 
contributions of postmen all over Great Britain that he 
was able to open a Leper Asylum in Madura. Twice 


aed 


since then, the Postal Department kad granted him - 


leave of absence for three months and he has seen the 
Asylum develop into a fair-sized colony under his very 
eyes. He has now retired from postal service, but not 
from the service of the lepers in India, and he is still 
carrying on his humanitarian work through voluntary 
annual contributions from the postmen in England. 


The Union’s interest in Indian postmen too is not 
negligible. The Chairman described the Union as an 


international one in outlook, though they had been 
prohibited from affiliating themselves with an International 
Union. But they were hoping that one day they may 
be part and parcel of a world-wide organisation. Their 
present membership is 100,000 and their journals 
(international and local) are distributed to every member, 

It was to pay a compliment to their great organis- 
ing skill and humanitarian work that Gandhiji readily 
agreed to pass an evening with them, and it is to 
enlist their sympathy for India that he introduced to 
them in vivid and graphic language the romance of the 
fight for freedom. 

ore Contac's 

But if the postmen’s were the most noteworthy 
amiong the fresh contacts, those with mén and women 
who met under the auspices of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, as also with the Students of the London 
School of Economics and of the Westminister School, 
and the lady students of the International League of 
Red Cross Societies were also worth noting. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation Group have already 
mét Gandhiji twice, but only a select company of them, 
This week they decided to have a mass meeting under 
their auspices with the specific purpose of expressing 
their sympathy for the Indian cause and assuring Gandhiji 
of their help in the difficult times ahead. Though 
the admission was by tickets, It was attended by some 
1,300 people. The prayer of the lady who was called 
upon to open the proceedings was no common-place 
kind of prayer. “Give us” she said “ the understanding 
of one another; Give unto us to see thy Image into 
one another; Give us the courage to see more clearly 
and deeply; make us true, make us free and happy in 
the thought that others should be free; break through our 
pride and make us lowly,” And the one question that 
was asked at the conclusion of Gandhiji’s speech 
was, “Tell us what we should do to avert the 
catastrophe that you fear is coming?” 
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The students of the London School of Economics 
were ‘the first among the student world in London to 
invite Gandhiji to their own class-rooms and dare to 
listen to a speech which, as any one would have warned 
them, would be the quintessence of sedition, and they 
asked the straightest possible questions. 


The Red Cross League friends wete a unique group 
whose acquaintance was a fascinating thing to make. 
There were about forty of them drawn from Great 
Britain and France and Germany and Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, Greece and China and Siam and New 
Zealand. All these ladies are in London for a special 
course of training in Red Cross work, and it was an 
agreeable surprise to find there exceptional intelligence 
and breadth of outlook which are rarely to be met 
with elsewhere. They went on asking questions for 
upwards of an hour and would have gone on indefinitely 
if Gandhiji had not torn himself away from them, 
however reluctantly. I will not attempt to cover all 
the talks given to these groups and associations the 
manner varied with the class of audiences addressed, 
but the matter was the same everywhere. Here, for 
instance, is the way in which he thus succinctly put the 
real point at issue at_the friend’s house: “The point at 
issue is the Congress demand, on the one hand, and the 
reluctance on the part of responsible men to respond to 
that demaad, on the other, “ How can we treat with the 
Congress” they ask, “when there are so many other 
parties?’ They forget that those other parties are magni- 
fied into representative parties by Government them- 
selves'and that the Congress is the only body which can 
claim to represent the whole of the masses of India 
who form 90% of the population. The Congress claims 
to represent the upper ten too, but if they disown the 
Congress we would fain isolate them. For no harm 
can come to them by the masses gaining their freedom. 
It is on the masses that these princes, and land— 
owners and privileged classes depend, and, if the 
masses find their feet, they are sure to benefit thereby. 
What the Congress has actually done is to take the 
the line of least resistance and put forth its claim 
side by side with the rest. It was the duty of the 
Government, if they were honest, to treat with the 
Congress directly—the settlement with Lord Irwin 
could have meant nothing else—and then to listen to 
the other parties and see if the Congress were not 
doing justice to them. But to-day, we have to win 
what we want through a Conference made up of Govern: 
ment nominees, and J, who represent 300,000,000 
and pitted 'against the rest, who represent, if at all, 
microscopic minorities. How can I prove here that I 
represent the dumb millions ? I must go back to India 
to prove my claim by re-commencing the movement 
of non-violent resistance. Wecan no longer suffer the 


yoke that is dwatfing and stunting us.” M. D. 
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Exorcising a Demon 
(By J. C. Kustararpa ) 

Fer centuries India has bad a comparative advantage 
in the production of cotton cloth. It is indeed claimed 
that India is the birth place of cotton manufactures. 
But now she has fallen on evil days and she has now 


become the greatest importer of cotton piece goods from - 


England. The Jatest figures before me relate to British 
trade, During the last quarter she imported from 
Great Britain £ 161,000 worth of yarnand £ 1,624,000 
worth of piece goods; this compares with £ 176,000, and 
£ 2,384,000 respectively for the corresponding quarter 
of 1930. No doubt there has been a considerable 
decrease, but what we need is not a decrease but a 
complete wiping out of this trade in foreign cloth and 
yarn. The importance of cotton cloth production in 
India is not appreciated to the full extent. If we regard 
India as a factory we can almost say cotton cloth 
production is a bye-product of agriculture, When over 
73% of the population live on agriculture can we afford 
to throw away the valuable bye-product? Which gas- 
generating station can afford to neglect coke, tar 
and other bye-products and yet expect the venture to 


pay ? Owing to natural environment our agriculturists ave 
agriculturists only for half the year, the rest of the 


time is enforced idleness. None of us will be satisfied 
with working for- six months and living on that 
production for twelve months as a regular arrangement 
yet, that is the situation as regards agriculture in India. 
Hence it is that a supplementary and a complementary 
industry like cotton cloth production is worth more 
than its money value to us, One yard of cloth produced 
in India is far more to us than one yard of cloth sold 
by Great Britain or any other country. Therefore, from 
a purely international production point of view the 
eradication of foreign cloth from our country is a service 
to humanity. 

By a gradual, imperceptible process our home 
production has been made to yield place to foreign imports 
and today we are faced with the formidable task of 
driving out this evil spirit from possessing our land. 
In this convection it is. interesting to note the methods 
suggested by Sjt.M. P. Gandhi, in his monograph,” 
How to Compete with Foreign Cloth “The handloom, 
which is responsible for about 40 per cent of the total 
cloth Produced in India,” is a very serviceable weapon. 
Unfortunately the weavers have got used to mill and 
foreign yatn and if only our spinners can produce 
sufficient quantities of a satisfactory quality by daily 
spinning we shall nt be long in reaching our goal. 


* The Book Company Ltd, College Square, Calcutta, 


In the early stages it is inevitable that the price of 
handspun handwoven cloth should be high and not so 
fine as:mill made cloth. If we regard the extra cost 
as a self-imposed tax for the purpose of feeding the 
workless millions, soon we shall be in a position to 
supply all our needs even at low prices. India is a 
country where charity is a religious duty. Instead of 
indulging in indiscriminate giving of alms, let us 
organise our charity to useful purpose. 

According to this author, about 60 to 80% of the 
quantity of artificial silk and mercerized cotton yarn 
is used by the hand-looms. This is a matter that can 
only be put right by the public. If people who go in 
for fine articles regulate their requirements and restrict 
themselves to purely swadeshi cloth, if not Khaddar, 
weavers will find the demand for these mercerized 
goods gone and will naturally turn their attention to 
home made yarn and cloth. Instead of a high duty on 
artificial silk yarn and piece goods as suggested by its 
author we would like to see these completly prohibited 
from entering the country. It may be noticed that this 
import also injures the Sericulture Industry in our 


country. 
As regards the Indian Mills the author favours 


importation of long staple cotton as to afford an effec- 
tive competition to foreign manufac‘ures. He further 
suggests legislation to protect the handlooms. We are 
one with him as long as the Mills confine themselves 
to finer counts and do not compete in lines that should 
be left to handlooms and hand-spinning; they should be 
allowed to supply the need“ for finer articles only. The 
recent attempt of Sir George Schuster-to restrict 
importation of raw cotton by levying a duty is 
calculated to help foreign manufactures. 

““A traly Nationalist Government, having the wel- 
fare of the masses really at heart, can give a great 
impetus to hand weaving by using only Khaddar for 
uniforms and its several other requirements of cloth 
and could get every big consumer like the Railways, 
Post Trusts, Courts, Municipalities, District and 
Local Board and other similar public institutions to 
follow this example.” No words from us is needed to 
commend this course. We need not wait till a Natonalist 
Government comes into power but we can make a 
start in all institutions where popular feeling counts. 
“Tn the meanwhile every wearer of Khaddar will have 
to assume the role of a propagandists and must help 
in the revolution of National taste.”’ 

The handloom weavers have to improve their looms 
by introducing fly-shuttles and cheapen ihe cost of 
cloth. They should also be able to obtain their Yarn 


376 
from the cultivators direct rather than through middlemen, 
In effect handlooms are competitors of mills and, there- 
fore, it may be better for them to look to bandspun 
yaro than to depend on a rival for their materials. 
The author calculates that if 20 million charkhas work 
2 hours a day it would be possible to oust imports 
of foreign cloth and yarn. 

Hence we would commend exorcising the demon of 
foreign cloth by the wand of ihe spinning wheel, 


Back to the Village 


(By C. Raszacopanacuar ) 


Sjt. Ramakrishna: Why do you look downcast ? 

Sjt. Balaram: How can we be merry when the 
country is in such a bad way? 

R: Gandhi will solve everything. 
worry ? 

B, Toat is not right at all. Do you think Gandhiji 
can solve it all, You and I and all others doing nothing? 

R. Let the Round Table negotiations finish, If it 
comes to a fight again, it is time to see what part we 
should take, 


B, Ramakrishna, it is not the politics so much as 
the economic condition of the people that is worrying 
me, 

R. Now, ° Don’t be quixotic. You can’t solve the 
world’s poverty. 

B. I was in my village this summer, I did not go 
to Kodi, you know, this year; I saw the squalor and 
the poverty of the people. It is worrying me very much. 

R. When did you become a Bolsheviki ? You may 
distribute your property among the people of your 
village if you like, 

B. Well, it is not so foolish as you seem fo think, 
But we may not go so far. Is there any justification 
for my keeping a car, and a costly establishment in 
Madras ? 

R. Oh, I see now, you want to save money for 
yourself. Then why all this moralisation and Socialist 
talk ? I don’t like this philosophy of the simple life 
It is all a pretence for miserliness, 

B. Now, Ramakrishna, answer me, I spend three 
hundred rupees a month here. And you spend five 
hundred rupees. Let, us examine the items and see 
where the money goes to, | 
R. I hate looking into accounts, 

or examination of accounts, | 
it, and don’t bother about it 28 an Set eas 

B. But the time has come when every one of 
must shape our private lives On a national plan 

R. So you are going to be Mussolini, 

B. Yes, Mussolini, if you wish to avoid Lenin 

R. Come, let us see what you would save 

B. You pay Rs. 50 rent, I suppose for the house 

R. Yes, a little more than that since last anades 
I now pay Rs. 55. The landlord is a Sreedy scound i 
and said I must vacate otherwise, sat 

B. How much do you spend on cinemas ? 

R. Yes, I spend abont Rs, 50 I suppose bet 
us all. My second boy insists on going at tad oie 
a week, Then my wife, poor thing, she % gi 
She must have some amusement. Then [I ¢ ne) 
them sit with the crowd on cheap tickets setae 

B, Of course, you must not do that 
do you pay for cigarettes and Cigars ? | 


Why do you 


Life is too short 


us 


Then what 
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R. Oh, I have stopped all that. | only smoke a 
pipe now, and occasionally a cigarette, just when in 
the club to while away the time. But my son has 
taken to it very. strongly. He seems to be already a 
very heavy smoker. I must keep my second boy out 
of it. These schools and colleges are very bad now. 
Every young fellow has a cigarette in his mouth. 

B. You are doing your best to keep your second 
boy out by your smoking only a pipe and occasionally 
a cigarette, But to whom does al! the money you pay 
for tobacco go ? 

R. I know it all goes to W. & O. Wills. 
shall I take to beedies? or Trichy cheraats? 

B. Oh, yes, by-and-bye when it becomes too expensive 
to buy foreign stuff. 

R. The thing is, Congressmen talk of Swadeshi and 
all that but they do nothing to improve quality. They 
are-a set of good for nothing wind~bags. 

B. Of course they are. But we are practical 
reformers, doing solid work. How much of what you 
pay for cinemas goes abroad and how much stays in 
our country ? 

R. I don’t know what they do with the money, 
I don’t know what they pay for films, lights, and 
stock and all that. I suppose, now that I think -of it, 
a lot goes out. 

B. How much do you spend for your car? 

R. Oh, don’t ask me that, I plead gulity. It all 
goes abroad, except the pay. of the chauffeur and the 
taxes, both of which I grudge paying. The car is 
taking up over Ks. 150 these days. My wife takes it 
out, my lads take it out, my guests want it. In fact 
it is a job to manage without an additional car for 
myself, I bave so often to return from the club in a 


But 


friend's car. 


B. -¥es,. if you must have comfort, you have to keep 
two cars for a large family. Then it would cost 
Rs. 300 a month I suppose. 

R. Ob, I should go insolvent on that. Even now I 
am inarrears for two months at Addison’s and the petrol 
fellow is looking at me as if he would rather have 
cash from me, 

B. Everybody wants.cash now. What do you spend 
in the Club? 

R. Club? Oh yes, the subscription is Rs. 5. They 
are going to raise it to Rs. 7 now. My son has been 
proposed. I cannot be taking him every day asa 
guest. But this is money that remains in India. 

B. Oh yes, in the shape of steel beams, electric 
bulbs, billiard balls, cues, tennis bats, cards, ice cream 
essences, preserved fruits, jams. 

R. Stop your list and your irony, please. A man 
must have his club, I suppose. And till Congress 
makes all these articles in India, we must get them 
from abroad where they know to make them, 

B. I did not say no. We must get them from abroad 
if we want them. But if we go and live in our village 
we shan’t need this club. 

R. Of course; and all our amusement can be had 
in the fields with the tenants and we can drink 
cocoanut water if we are thirsty and play with the 
tenants’ children if"we want variety of enjoyment, We 
can save doctor’s bills, hair-cutter’s charges, The dhoby 
is cheaper. I know ali that, I know I could save qa 


-lot of money that way. 
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B. Yes, and save-a lot of worry and gain a lot of 
joy. ‘What do you spend for clothes? 

R. I hope you won't now begin a lecture. I hate 
it. I have no objection to Swadeshi. 
sensible. 

B. But your clothes are all foreign. 

R, I intend hereafter buying all Swadeshi. 

B. But what is your present cloth bill ? 

R. Well my bills are~let me see—yes, they pile up 
very badly. They cheat me, I think. They come to 
about Rs. 250 or Rs, 300 per year and I don’t include 
boots and shoes, 

B, Do include footwear also and Jet me know, 


R. There is no reason why I should not go in for 
Indian made boots and shoes hereafter. We can keep 
a few English pairs for occasions and ordinarily use 
Indian made ones. 

B. That would be a sensible plan. 
how much do you spend abroad for 
footwear ? 

R. About Rs. 350 a year, if I include my wife’s 
sarees, But are they not Swadeshi ? 


B, What sarees? You mean the silk ones ? 

R. Yes, you laugh. I know the silk is all from 
abroad. That is what they say. But the weaving is 
done here, 

B. Oh yes. You save the weaving wages. How 
much do you think the handloom weavers are paid? 

- R. I know nothing about it. I suppose they must 
get a good bit of the Rs. 80 we pay for a saree. 

B. Not at all. They get a very small bit of it. 
What do you think the weaver is earning a month? 

R. I have no idea. 

B. Not more than Rs. 20 a month, and generally 
much less. 

R. How do they manage to live, then ? 

B, That is the miracle ! 

R, These sarees are so costly, I thought the weavers 
got a lot over it. By the way, you know my wife 
has become very frugal these days. She goes in for 
very cheap sarees for ordinary wear. 

B. Iam so glad. It is no use wasting money. 
What sarees does she buy ? 

R. Oh very cheap and very beautiful things too, 
As nice as silks that would cost Rs. 100 and more, 

B. Ab! Artificial silk ? 

R. Yes, I suppose so. You can buy half a dozen 
satees at a time of all sorts of colours, and they cost 
so little. 

B. Yes, and the money goes abroad. 

R. That can’t be helped, Swadeshi is 
economics. 

B. Unsound economics? What do you mean? Do 
you think we help the country by buying imported 
articles when we might manage with indigenous stuff? 

R. Bat you should make them cheap. It is against 
the laws of nature to expect me to buy indigenous 
articles at a higher price. 

B. Yes, it is against the law of nature to go uphill, 
So we must topple down and break our necks, 

R. Analogy is no prooi. 

. B. No proof whatever. It only makes you under: 
stand, But come, you ate getting tired, I shan’t 
worry you. How much do you spend for electric 


chargea ? 


It is more 


But all told, 
clothes and 


unsound 
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R. Oh yes, I could manage with an oil lamp: why 
should I pay for electricity ? Now, shall we talk some- 
thing else? What are you driving. at? 

B. I am driving at this. That we should close our 
establishments in the City and go and live in our owa 
villages. We can liva on much less there than what 
we have to spend here, and all the money we spend 
would be spent and circulate among the village folk, 
who need the money badly. Our lives would not be & 
continual drain of gold from India, but would be like 
oiling the machinery circulating money in out owt 
country. 

R. You think that would change the state of affairs ? 

B. I have no doubt it would de great good if we 
all went into the countty and lived thefe, and made up 
our minds not to buy a_ single article made abroad if 
the purpose can be served by something produced in 
India, or if we can at all do it, dispense with it 
altogether. 

R. And you think that you and I doing this would 
bring about an economic revolution ? 

S. You and I can begin, and do all we can to set 
an example, and leave the revolution to take care of 
itself, 

Spurious Khadi 

The Working Committee of the Congress, at its 
meeting in Bombay on 7th. November, in the resolution 
on spurious Khadi, deals with cloth passed off as Kbadi 
though not woven atid spui by hand. The unscrupulous 
exploitation of the Congress propaganda for khaddar 
by persons dealing in such spurious cloth cannot be 
too strongly condemned. It is not only foreign 
manufucturers of coarse cloth and their local agents 
that do this, but sometimes even Indian manufacturers 
who have greatly benefitted by the Congress movement 
for Swadeshi. Is it too much to ask these men in 
return for all the advantages they have secured by the 
Congress boycott of foreign cloth, to abstain from 
certain varieties of production in the interests of Khadi ? 
If all the Indian mills and handloom weavers using 
their yarn make up their minds to protect khaddar, it 
would be easy to organise the country to resist the 
invasion of foreign cloth without hurting the construc: 
tive effort to give a supplementary occupation to rutal 
classes through handspinning, Reports have been 
received showing that there is not only a large quantity 
of mill manufacture that directly competes with bandspun 
Khadi, but also a considerable trade in spurious khad 
supported by misrepresentation. Thete should be no 
difficulty in securing the cooperation of dealers who are 
enjoying the advantages of Congress propaganda, at 
least to eliminate the dishonest trade. CC. 
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Public Finance and Our Poverty 
By 
J. C. Kumarappa 

The Second edition of this book has now been 
brought out. A chapter on Public Debts has been 
‘added as also an appendix on the subject. pp. 160, 
Demi octavo, with Index, Glossary, Bibliography and 
Appendices. 

Price, 12 annas, packing and postage, 2 as. 

Copies can also be had at Navajivan Karyalaya, 
Princess Street, Bombay 2, 
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Sword-Rattling 


(Ty C, RayagoraLacHar ) 

The sword-rattling bas begun. Injustice cannot 
pursue its course without this necessary concomittant. 
Conscious of the wrong he is doing, the wrong-doer 
cannot bat add threats of further wrongs to cover his 
flank. After all, what is the sanction available to the 
wrong-doer, except further and additional wrong-doing. 
This is ever the Karma of evil, the law of progression 
of wrong. But let the wrong-doer know that wrong 
piléd upon wrong cannot serve. to hide or save the 
wrong, but only adds to the weight of evil to be 
purged, when the day of reckoning arrives. It seems 
as if the intoxication of a party victory on domestic 
issues has for the time robbed the British Parliament 
of its traditional wisdom. Success at the polls in 
England does not change the state of things in India 
by one iota or make noble or just or stable the 
unstable ignoble and unjust arrangement by which one 
nation is ruled by and in the interest of another nation. 

Sir Reginald Craddock wants that all those that 
appeal for Swadeshi and seek to interfere with the 
even course of foreign exploitation ‘should be indicted 
for Conspiracy. If the ordinary law is tied down to 
old-fashioned principles of justice, the Secretary of 
State has only to authorise the appointment of special 
courts and an ordinance or two will do the trick and 
make right look wrong and wrong pass for right! British 
goods will then sell and unemployment in England can 
be staved off if not remedied for all time. How 
amusing, if it had not been all too tragic and serious 
for laughter ! 

a ele os poate toy see that the 
imagines the victims a et ae ne we 

y of the crime of which 
the prosecutors are teally the perpetrators, Are not 
the people who conspire to use threats of force and 
imprisonment in order to dump their goods in India 
the real conspirators ? 

Is it a conspiracy 


e 
if men struggle against heavy 
odds and seek to find is 


@ solution for widespre - 
6mployment in their Own country of a pala fs ae 
ask their countrymen to abstain from buying foreign 
goods or prefer the products of home industries? It is 
Strange that words should b2 taken so far out of their 
natural megning, as to call the efforts 
Support their own industries a conspiracy and a crime 
The British Parliament would by this terminology a 
the hot-house of conspiracy and crime, It is strap : 
still that age and experience bave failed to teach ie 
persecution is not the way to sel] cloth cr any ie 
goods, But strangest and most Unnatural of all igs sagt 
éven an Indian pension and tbe fact that he is iH 
maintained in old standards of comfort and vse “es 
the poor tax-payers of India, does not ihe Sit 
Reginald keep decent Silence, even if he sh - 
stand up for India, ‘ pe colt 
It seems as if the olive~branc iji 
the way over the flood has "aru pine ph A 2 
if Britain has determined to make 


of a people to 


It seems as 
peace and fellowship 
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Mea Sts 
impossible. India trusts in God and will take up the 
challenge. “ Not one yard of foreign cloth,” must be 
the stern and final ‘answer from India to this ignoble 
break up of the R. T. C. 


London Letter 
Awaking to Essentials 


Toe Round Table Conference has been the subject 
of all kinds of similes during the last week. Some 
have compared it to a carcase which was sought to be 
kept alive with oxygen. Some have likened it to a 
drowned person rescued and being revived with artificial 
respiration. Some even thought that the Conference 
was dead and that the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor were casting about how best to give it a 
decent burial. I think the most accurate thing would 
be to say that those in charge of the Conference are 
awaking to essentials at the eleventh hour, having all 
these weeks deliberately shut their eyes to them. For 
one reason or another they had chosen to walk round 
and round without any desire to get to the centre. As 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ We had reached the very 
last meeting of the Federal Structure Committee without 
approaching the centre of the problem.” Or as 
Mr. Brailsford has put it more vividly: “ Matters of 
secondary importance it had been permitted to debate 
with tedious completeness. All were agreed that the 
Upper House of its Assembly shall have one hundred, 
and the Lower House two hundred members. But 
whether these three hundred persons will constitute a 
Parliament or a Debating Society is still in doubt, 


for no one knows whether, or when, or how far 
they may meddle with finance, the army or foreign 
policy.” 


In his very first speech in the Federal Structure 
Committee Gandhiji had sounded a note of warning 
and on various gubsequent occasions he had tried 
to rivet the attention of the Conference on the 
essentials and refused to discuss minor details, The 
unholy alliance between some of the delegates 
claiming to represent the minorities and the Musalman 
delegates, and the Prime Minister’s speech in winding 
up the Minorities’ Committee marked the limit to which 
tinkering could go, and there was nothing for it but 
for Gandhiji to lash every one to a consciousness of 
their duty by that sreech of devastating earnestness. 
Those who had called the Conference saw that they 
would put themselves completely in the wrong if they 
sent away the delegates back to India without haviug 
even heard them on the fundamental issues. I have 
already quoted from Mr. Benn’s speech. Mr. Lees 
Smith supported him and, perhaps for the first time 
from the British side, reminded the Conference that 
the settlerneat between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji was 
ofie of the things which necessitated a discussion of 
the safeguard:. “Is this a thing to be brought to an 
end,” said Mr. Benn in a picturesque phrase, “ with 
a Bradsbaw in one hand and a stop-watch in the 
other?”’ The Prime Minister and Lord Sankey as 
well as the Musalmans had all to capitulate, however 
unwillingly, with the result that we are now in the 
heart and centre of discussions which ultimately 
concetn the poor dumb millions of India, The Confer: 
énce may thus be said to be at last awake to the 
essentials and whether the speeches that ate being made 
from day to day will or will not have any material 
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effect on the statement that 
promised to make, it is something that the British 
Government will have the people’s case put before 
them in as unequivocal a manner as possible. 


The First Premise 


For that is what Gandhiji has done in two of the 
most characteristic speeches in the Federal Structure 
Committee. He made it clear, in a manner no one had 
done before, that every-~thing depended on_ the first 
premise you started with-whether or not it was right 
for Great Britain to occupy India, whether or not it 
was right for Great Britain to bold India to-day 
and to continue to hold India. And putting on 
behalf of the Congress the premise that it was 
wrong for Britain to occupy India and wrong 
to hold it, he had no _ difficulty in saying 
- emphatically that the whole of this Army should be 
disbanded, if it does not pass under our control.” The 
fact is that there is on the side of Britain no genuine 
desire to transfer power, and amongst some of our own 
people no will to assume power and to use it wholly 
and solely in the interests of the dumb, down-trodden 
millions of India. That fact explains some of the 
speeches on both sides; as also the questicn by Lord 
Sankey whether India wants the British Army to be 
withdrawn; the halting and diffident nature of the 
speeches made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Sastri; and the considerable agitation and even 
storm that Gandhiji’s speech on Commercial discrimina- 
tion has raised in our own ranks. For it was not 
only on commercial discrimination that he spoke, but 
he gave a picture of India under a Government which 
was to be of the people and for. the people, India which 
was free not only of the exploitation of the foreigner 
but of the indigenous capitalist and Zamindar and of 
the intellectual and social aristocrat who equally with 
the foreigner has up to now lived on the sweat of the 
poor man. It was, therefore, dubbed a Bolsevik speech; 
but the Congress policy of non-violence isolates its 
ways from any other, but Gandhiji could not conceal 
from the conference the fact that every interest not 
legitimately acquired or was inconsistent with the best 
interest of the nation stood in danger of judicial scrutiny 
and handling. That explains too the Daily Mail’s poster 
of today; ‘ Send Mr, Gandhi home. ” 


The Future 


What then is in store for India ? ‘Is the Conference 
certainly doomed to failure?“ was a question put to 
Gandhiji today by the son of a prominent public man. 
“Tt is ungrateful,” said Gandhiji, ‘to say so. But I see 
very little warrant for success.” “Don’t you think the 
Government having allowed the discussion will now do 
something? Will the change in the Government make 
any difference ?” Gandhiji had no hesitation in summing 
up the position and replying to both the questions at 
the same time: ‘I expected them to do certainly better 
but I do not know that they have made up their minds 
to transfer power. As regards the two parties, I think 
for India it is ‘six of the one and half a dozen 
of the other.’ In fact, I am rather glad that I have to 
do with an overwhelmingly large Conservative majority. 


the Prime Minister had 


For I do not want to steal anything from here. ii. 


want something large and good which poor people can 


easily see and understand and so it is best that I have 


to fight a strong party and win what I want from a 
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strong party. WhatI want is a lasting thing. I do 
not want to dissolve the tie, but to transform it. The 
relationship between India and England the basis of 
equal partnership can exist only if each does the 
common thing out of a consciousness of strength and 
not of weakness. And, therefore, I would love to feel 
that during the Conservative regime we were able to 
convince the conservatives that we were not unworthy 
Opponents nor unworthy partners.” 

The crux, however, is the first premise, as I have 
already said. And on behalf of the British public the 
Daily Mail puts it thus: “Without India the British 
Commonwealth of Nations would fall to pieces. Com- 
mercially, economically, politically and geographically it 
is our greatest imperial asset. To imperil our hold on 
it would be the worst treason any British could commit.” 

More Friends 

The week-end had to be spent in London for 
important conversations and conferences. Once again 
Gandhiji met the Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State and amongst the new men he met were General 
Smuts and Mr. Lloyd George. The meeting with the 
old General was an agreeable surprise. He was full 
of old memories. “I have not given you as much 
bad time as you have given me” he said, to which 
Gandhiji replied: ‘‘I do not know that.’ And both 
heartily laughed. The friendliness of the meeting was 
heightened by the fact that it was prompted by a most 
earnest desire to help. 

Mr. Loyd George was good enough to invite 
Gandhiji to Churt. He sent his own car to take him 
and bring him back to London and was as charming 
and unreserved as one could be in his three hours’ 
conversation with Gandhiji. 


An Address to Women 

Public meetings too had to be avoided, excepting 
‘one which it was impossible to resist, There were 
requests from various Women’s Organisations for an 
address by Gandhiji, but Miss Agatha Harrison 
combined them all into one and, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Indian Council, invited Gandhiji to 
address a representative gathering of wornen in Morley 
College Hall. At this meeting Gandhiji took the 
opportunity of correcting various fantastic notions about 
the women of India and presented a vivid picture of 
the heroic part they had played during the last 
struggle. ‘“‘ They are perhaps in many ways superior 
to you,” he said. “You had to go through untold 
suffering to win your suffrage. In India women got it 
for the asking.. No hindrances have been placed in 
the way of their entering public life and the Congress 
had not only women for its Presidents but had 
Mrs, Naidu as a member of its Cabinet. For several 
years, and during the last struggle when our organisa: 
tions were declared illegal and those in charge of 
them put into prison, it was the women who came 
to the forefront, took the place of dictators and filled 
the jails. That, however, does not. mean that they 
have not suffered at the hands of men. They have 
had their bitter cups to drink, but I have no hesitation 
in telling you that what you have read in Miss Mayo’s 
book about India is 99 per cent untrue. I have read 
the book from cover to cover and as I finished it I 
exclaimed that it was verily a drain-inspector’s report 


“Some of the ttings she has said are true, but her 


generalisations are absolutely false, “and several state: 


ments in the book are pure figments of her imagin- 


ation.” 


He then went on to describe how last year they 
caine out of their homes in one mass and showed an 
awakening which was mitaculous. They took part in 
processions, defied the Jaw, and bore the /a¢h1, without 
raising a little finger, without swearing at the police, 
and used their power of persuasion to wean the 
drunkard from drink and the sellers and purchasers 
of foreign cloth from it. It was not a learned woman 
like Sarojini Naidu but an unlettered woman who had 
borne Jathi blows on her head which bled profusely 
whilst she stood unflinching, ordering her companions 
not to move from their posts, and cunverted the little 
town of Borsad into a Thermopylae. It was to these 
women that the last year’s victory was mainly 
due. 


There was little time for questions, but one or two 
that were asked were expressive of the anxiety with 
which they were watching the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference. “There is yet time for 
these two countries to remain united on terms of 
equality for the good of the world, “Gandhiji said to 
them. “It would not satisfy my soul to gain freedom 
for India and not to help in the peace of the world. 
I have the conviction in me that when England 
ceases to prey upon India she will also cease to prey 


upon other nations. At any rate India will have no 
part in the blood guilt.” 
91-11-31 M. D. 


ee 


Return of Gandhiji 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has received the following 
cable from Gandhiji; 

“ Leaving Saturday reaching Villenuve Sunday. There 
till eleventh. Sailing Venice Cracovia twelfth.” 


Finance Bill Certified 


The announcement that the new Finance Bill has 
been certified'and passed into law without the consent 
of the Legislative Assembly is a fresh warning to 
politicians that all such powers of certification, if agreed 
to, either in the provincial or in its central constitution 
will nullify democracy. We cannot rest in the belief 
that such powers will be exercised sparingly. ‘ Certifi- 
cation’ not only nullifies democracy but kills the sense 
of responsibility in the Legislatures; The latest is 
the most flagrant instance of the abuse of these 
powers. 

Lay SS 
wl alee ic Maes Ere Bk aCe HPN Co MRE OT 
Case for Bardoli 


Several of the important documents, the Advocate’s 
opening and closing addresses to the court, the Enquiry 
Officer’s Reply regarding “standards” and his order, a 
report of the Mamlatdar’s cross examination, the Sardars 
Manifesto to the farmers and other interesting and 
relevant matter are Published by the A.I.C.C. ina 
Royal Octavo, pp. 60. It is priced at as, 10. Postage 
1 anna extra, 


Copies can also be had at Bombay, from Navajivan 
Karyalaya at Princess Street, 
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Gandhiji on the Army Question” 

Lord Chancellor and Fellow Delegates, I know that 
a tremendous responsibility rests upon my shoulders in 
having to give the Congress view on this most important 
question. I have intervened at this stage because I 
am in one of these November fogs. I do not know 
whether there will be a Report upon this discussion of 
whether there will not. I do not know also whether 
we are going summarily to close these deliberations or 
whether they are to be extended. So far as I am 
concerned, I came here with the intention, if necessary, 
of wintering in England. Therfore, time is of no conse- 
quence, if, perchance ,the purpose of the Congress can 
be obtained through friendly negotiation and consultation. 

I have been sent here with the deliberate intention 
of exploring every possible avenue to achieve an 
honourable settlement, whether by open discussion at 
this ‘table or by private conferences with Ministers and 
public men who influence public opinion here, and 
with all those who are interested in questions vitally 
affecting India. Therefore, I am under obligation not 
to leave a single stone unturned in order to arrive at 
a settlement, if only because Congress is wedded to a 
policy which is known to you all. Congress is intent 
upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 
moment, and holds also very decided views upon all 
these matters. What is more to the purpose, it is 
today, or considers itself today, capable of shouldering 
all the responsibilities that flow ftom responsible self- 


government. 
That being the case, I thought that I could not 


possibly allow the discussion on this most important 
matter to close without placing, as humbly as I could, 
and as briefly as I could, the Congress view on the 
question. 

Essence of Responsibility 

As you all are aware, the Congress case is that there 
should be complete responsibility transferred to India, 
That means, and it has been stated in the Congress 
resolution that there should be complete control over 
Defence and over External Affairs; butit also contemplates 
adjustments. I feelthat we ought not to deceive ourselves, 
deceive the world, into thinking that we would be getting 
fesponsible government although we may not ask for 
responsibility in this vital matter. I think that a nation 
that has no control over her own Defence forces and 
over her external policy, external affairs, is* hardly a 
responsible nation. Defence, its Army, is to a nation 
the very essence of its existence, and if a nation’s 
defence is controlled by an outside agency, no matter 
how friendly it is, then that nation is certainly not 
responsibly governed. This is what our English 
teachers have taught us times without number, and 
therefore some Englishmen twitted me also when they 
heard the talk that we would have responsible Goven-: 
ment but we would not have or would not claim 
control over our own Defence Forces, 

Hence I am here very respectfully to claim, on 
behalf of the Congress, complete control over the Army, 
over the Defence Forces and over External Affairs. I 
put in External Affairs also so as to avoid having to 
speak on it when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaks on 
that subject, 
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of embarking upon responsibility, I cannot concieve a 
time when, because we are enjoying responsibility in 
other matters, we would be suddenly found fit to control « 
our Own Defence Forces, 


An Army of Occupation 

I would like this Committee, for just a few brief 
moments, to understand what this Army at the present 
moment means, This Army, in my Opinion, whether it 
is Indian or whether it is British, is really an 
Army of occupation, It does not matter to us, at any 
rate to me, a bit—I speak from experience—that they 
are Sikhs, or that they are Gurkhas or that they are 
Pathans or that they are men from Madras or that 
they are Rajputs; no matter who they are, they are 
foreigners to me _ whilst they are in that Army, 
controlled by an alien government, I cannot speak to 
them, Soldiers have come to me Stealthily, and have 
been afraid even of speaking to me, because they felt 
that they might be reported. It is not possible for us 
ordinarily to go to the places where the soldiers are 
kept. They are also taught to regard us not as_ their 
countrymen. Unlike any other country in the world, 
there is absolutely no correspondence between them and 
the ordinary civil population. This I give as my 
evidence before this Committee as a man who has 
endeavoured to come into touch with every part of 
Indian life, with all those with whom it was possible 
for me to come into touch; and this is not my own 
personal experience alone, but it is the experience of 
hundreds and thousands of Congress men that there 
is an absolute wall between them and us. 

I am, therefore, quite aware that it is a tremendous 
thing for us at once to shoulder that responsibility and 
to have control of this Army, say, less the British 


- soldiers, That is our unfortunate, unhappy position 
created for us, I am sorry to have to say, by our 
rulers. 


For the Defence of British Interests 

Then there is the British section of the Army. 
What is the purpose of the British Army? Every 
Indian child knows that that British Army is there, 
including the Indian Army, for the defence of British 
interests and for avoiding or resisting foreign 
ageression. I am sorry to have to make these remarks, 
but that is precisely what I have learned and have 
experienced, and it would be unjust even to my British 
friends if I did not give expression to the truth as I 
have seen it and as I hold it. Thirdly, it is an Army 
intended to suppress. rebellion against constituted 
authority. 

These, then, are the main functions of that Army, 
and hence it does not surprise me that Englishmen 
should take the view they do. If I were an 
Englishman, and had also the ambition to rule 
another nation, I would do precisely the same thing. 
I would take hold of Indians and train them as soldiers, 
and I would train them to be loyal to me, so loyal 
that they would, at my command, shoot anybody I 
desired them to shoot. Who was it that shot people 
at Jallianwala Bagh, if it was not their own countrymen? 
It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise to me, but it is 
a fact which stares me in the face. 

‘The existence of the British troops there, is also 
intended to serve this very purpose; it holds the balance 
between these different Indian soldiers evenly. It 
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undoubtedly protects, as it must protect, the British 
officers, and it protects the British lives. Again I 
do not make any complaint, if I would assume the 
premise that it was right for Great Britain to occupy 
India, and that it is right for Great Britain to hold 
India today and to continue to hold India, no matter 
under what altered conditions. 
A Vital Condition 

That being so, I have no difficulty in answering the 
question which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra would ‘nat 
face and which Pandit Madan Mokan Malaviya also 


. would not face. Both of them said that, not being experts, 


they ere not able to say to what extent this Army 
could be or should be reduced. I, however, have no 
such difficulty, I have no difficulty in saying what 
should happen to this Army. I would say emphaticaly 
that the whole of this Army should be disbanded if it 
does not pass under my control before I could possibly 
shoulder the burden of running the government of India 
under the terrible handicaps uuder which we are 
labouring as a legacy of alien rule. 

Therefore, that being my fundamental position, I 
would say that if you, British ministers and British 
people, really wish well by India, if you will transfer 
power now to us, then, regard this as a vital condition 
that the Army should pass under our control in its 
entirety. 
: A Cherished Dream 

But then I have told you that I know the risk that 
is attendant upon it. That Army will not accept. my 
command. I know that very well. I know that the 
British Commander-in Chief will not accept my command; 
nor would the Sikhs, nor the proud Rajput-none of 
them would accept my command. But I expect, even 
so, to exercise that command with the good-will of the 
Briiish people. They will be there at the time of 
transferring the command to teach a new lesson to 
these very soldiers, and to tell them that they are after 
all serving their own countrymen if they do so. British 
troops may also be told; “now is the time for you not 
to remain here to protect British interests and British 
lives, but you are here to protect India against foreign 
aggression, even against internal insurrection, as if you 
were defending and- serving your own countrymen.” 
That is my dream. I know that I shall not realise 
that dream here. That is what I feel; the evidenoe 
that is before me, the evidence of my senses tells me 
that I am not going to realise that dream today and 
here as a result of the deliberations of this conference. 
But I should still cherish that dream. It is the 
dream I should like to cherish up to the end if my 
time, But, seeing the atmosphere here, I know that I 
cannot possibly infect British Statesmen or the British 
public with the idea or with the ideal that this could 
be also their cherished mission. That is how I would 
interpret the Prime Minister’s declaration; that is how 
I would interpret Lord Irwin’s wishes. It should be the 
proud privilege and the proud duty of great Britain now to 
initiate us in the mysteries of conducting our own defence. 
Having clipped our wings, it is their duty to give us wings 
whereby we can fly, even as they fly. That is really 
my ambition, and, therefore, I say, I would wait. till 
eternity if I cannot get control of defence. I refuse to 
deceive myself that I am going to embark upon 
responsible Government although I cannot control my 
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defence, After all, India is not a nation which has 
never known how to defend herself. There is all the 
material there. There are the Musalmans, standing in 
no dread of foriegn invasion. The Sikhs will refuse 
to think that they can be conquered by anybody. The 
Gurkha, immediately he develops the national mind, 
will say: “I alone can defend India.” Then there are 
the Rajputs who are supposed to be responsible for a 
thousand Thermopylae, and not one little Thermopylae 
in Greece. That is what the Englishman, Colonel Tod, 
told us. Colonel Tod has taught us to believe that 
every pass in Rajputana is a Thermopylae. Do these 
people stand in need of learning the arts of defence? I 
assume that if I shoulder the burden of responsibility 
I mean that all these people are going to join hands. 
I am here writhing in agony to see that we have not 
yet come to terms on the communal question; but 
whenever the communal settlement comes, it must 
presuppose that we are going to trust each other. 
Whether the rule is predominantly Musalman or Sikh 
or Hindu, they will not rule as Hindus or Musalmans 
or Sikhs, but they will rule as Indians. If we have 
distrust of one another, then we want British people 
there if we do not want to be killed by one another. 
But then let us not talk of responsible Government. 

I, at least, cannot possibly think that we have got 
responsible government, without control of the army 
and therefore, I feel deep down at the bottom of my 
heart that if we are to have responsible government, 
and the Congress wants responsible government-the 
Congress has faith in itself, in the masses of th: people, 
and in all those brave military races, and what is more, 
the Congress has faith also in Englishmen some day 
doing their duty and trausferring complete control to us 
we must infect the British with that love for India, 
which would enable her to stand on her own feet. If 
the British people think that we shall require a century 
before that can be done, then for that century the 
Congress will wander in the wilderness, and the 
Congress must go through that terrible fiery ordeal, it 
must go through storm of distress, of misrepresentation 
and — if it becomes necessary and if it is God’s will-a 
shower of bullets. If this happens, it will be because 
we cannot trust one another and because Englishmen 
and Iadians have different angles of vision. 


That is my fundamental position. I do not want 
to go into it in detail. I have put this case as forcibly 
as I am capable of putting it. But if this one thing 
is admitted, I am resourceful enough to submit and 
frame safeguard after safeguard which will commend 
themselves to any unbiassed mind, provided that it 
is common cause that those safeguards must be in 
the interests of India. But I want to go further and 
endorse what Lord Irwin said, that although the 
safeguards in the pact are stated to be in the interests 
of India, they must be considered, I believe Lord Irwin 
used my name, and said “Gandhi also sald they 
must be considered-as in the mutual interests of India 
and England.” I endorse that. I do not conceive a 
single safeguard that will be only in the interests of 
India, not a single safeguard-that will not be also in 
the interests of Great Britain, provided that we 
contemplate a partnership, a partnership at will, and a 
partnership on absolutely equal terms. The very reasons 
that I have given you today for demanding that complete 
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control for the Army are also reasons for pleading for, 
for demanding control over our external affairs. 


External Affairs 

Not being well versed in what is really meant by 
external affairs, and having to plead my ignorance of 
what is stated in these Reports of the Round Table 
Conference on the subject, I asked my friends, 
Mr.Iyengar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to give me a 
first lessoa in what is meant by exterval affairs and 
foreign relations. I have got their reply before me. 
They state that the words mean relations with 
neighbouring powers, relations with Indian Siates, 
relations with other powers in international affairs, 
relations with the Dominions. If these are external 
affairs, I think we are quite capable of shouldering 
the burden and_ discharging our obligations 
in connection with external affairs. We can 
undoubtedly negotiate terms of peace with our own 
kith and kin, with our own neighbours, with our own 
countrymen, the Indian Princes. We can cultivate the 
friendliest relations with our neighbours the Afghans, 
and across the seas with the Japanese; and certainly 
we can negotiate with the Dominions also. If the 
Dominions will not have our countrymen to live there 
in perfect self-respect, we can deal with them. 

It may be that I am talking out of folly, but you 
should understand that the Congress has thousands and 
tens of thousands of foolish men and foolish women 
like me, and it is on behalf of these that I-respectfully 
register this claim, again saying that with the 
safeguards we have conceived we shall literally fulfil 
our obligations. 

Honourable Safeguards 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has sketched the 
safeguards. With much of what he has said I entirely 
associate myself, but that is not the only solitary 
safeguard. If Englishmen and Indians put their heads 
together, sailing in the same direction with no mental 
reservation whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with 
every confidence, that we would bring into being 
safeguards which will be honourable alike to India and 
to England, and which would be a_ guarantee for the 
safety of every British life and the safety of every 
British interest to which India pledges her honour 

Lord Chancellor, I cannot go further. I tender a 
thousand apologies for taking up the time of this 
meeting, but you will understand the feeling that is 
welling up in me sitting here day after day, and thinking 
of it day and night, how these deliberations can come to 
a successful issue. You will understand the feeling 
which actuates me, It is a feeling of absolute good 
will towards Englishmen, and a feeling of absolute 
service to my countrymen. 
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Whither Riding 


(By C. Rasacoparacnar ) 


When will the Government confess the im- 
possibility of realising two incompatible desires, (1) to 
get all the advantages of a transfer of responsibility to 
the Legislature, and (2) at the same time to reserve 
and hold all ultimate power for the Bureaucracy? All 
their attempts at constitution making for India aim at 
this impossible result and are, further, based on an 
axiom that the Legislature is ever likely and ready to 
go wrong and that the Bureaucracy’s Judgement is 
always certain to be right, and that, therefore, in all 
emergencies, and ultimately on all occasions, the 
Bureaucracy’s decision should prevail. 


The certification of a Money Bill is a certification 
that either the Government or the Assembly is not 
such as it should be and that it needs immediate 
replacement. The certification of any other Bill may 
- be inconclusive, but that of a Money Bill clinches the 
matter. The Assembly is one constituted under the 
most cautious conditions imposed by a Government 
most nervous of democracy, and has. been giving 
satisfaction to the Government all these years. The 
inference then is obvions that the replacement must be 
of the Government. 


So recently as in September Jast year the Govern- 
ment of India solemnly recorded their acceptance. of 
the position that “an eventual transfer of financial 
responsibility is implicit in the declared policy of 
advance towards Self-Government in India, inasmuch 
as financial responsibility is one of the most essential 
parts of the responsibility of Government.” This 
accords ill with their latest fiat which is a glaring 
disproof of any intention to proceed even at creeping 
pace towards the realities of democracy. 

The certification of the Supplementary Finance Bill 
means the imposition of taxes by the fiat of the 
Governor-General. It is a procedure that lays bare the 
pretensions of the Government that it is not the plain 
and simple alien tyranny that the Congress describes 
it to be. It proves that it is this and nothing else. 
No Moghul Emperor’s rule was more autocratic, That 
there has been an Assembly debate, the like of which 
was unknown in the Moghul days, makes no difference. 
The debate adds insult to injury, for the intention to 
impose the new taxes despite any opposition was 
obvious from the outset and is proved by the event. 
Autocracy is not mitigated but is rendered insulting by 
the pretended consultations, The essence of tyranny 
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consists in the arbitrary ee of an autocrat’s 
will on an emasculated people and the levy of taxes 
without the consent of the governed, and the substitution 
for that consent of the threat to use in the last resort 
the armed forces of the ruler in order to enforce 
unwilling payment. The Moghul Emperor’s revenues 
were levied in no ofher way, but he employed for the 
purpose no foreign regiments composed of soldiers and 
officers drawo from outside India as the British 
Government is doing today, 


Suggestions to meet the situation by adequately 
reducing the overswollen Civil and Military expenditure 
were rejected. A reversion to pre-war level of 
expenditure would have saved over Rs. 30 crores, but 
wholly inadequate measures of retrenchment have been 
taken as enough and on the other hand heavy additions 
to the direct and indirect taxes of the people have 
been made, with the full knowledge that the enhance- 
ments are far too heavy to be borne with patience, 
and that io the case of the indirect taxes, the enhanced 
rates may indeed be of doubtful utility in increasing 
the revenue. Side by side with heavy additional 
taxation imposed without popular consent, is the 
irritating spectacle of extravagant salaries paid to 
Government officials and a wasteful pomp and ceremony 
that, at least wisdom, if not justice, should have 
hastened to abolish under present conditions. 


The Assembly representatives strenuously opposed 
the proposals for additional taxation giving solid 
reasons, and rejected four of the most important provis- 
ions, the additional tax on incomes below Rs. 10,000, 
per annum, the lowering of the taxable level of small 
incomes, the additional impost on imported machinery, 
and the enhanced postal rates. The addition to the 
poor man’s food bill by the enhancement of the duty 
on salt is too scandalous and well known to need 
mention. All these included, the Finance Bill has been 
certified to be “ necessary in the interest of India” in 
the opinion of the Governor-General and has been made 
into “Law” in the teeth of all opposition. 


The callous indifference of Government to the cries 
of the peasants for relief, the express withdrawal of 
the rule of law in Bengal, and on the top of it the 
sorry termination of the Round Table Conference from 
which the nation’s messenger of peace returns in deep 
disappointment make no cheerful horizon for India, 
The situation is not improved by this affront of 
arbitrary certification of heavy taxation maintaining the 
worst features of extravagance in public expenditure, 
Whither is the Government riding ? 
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The Pharaohs of U. P. 
(By J, C, Kumarappa ) 


Three thousand years ago the children of Israel 
were held in bondage in the land of Egypt. The 
Israelites had to work and work under hard task 
masters and received hardly any return for their labour. 
They were under the yoke of the servants of Pharaoh, 
Moses was raised by God to deliver them from their 
bondage. Moses, along with his brother Aaron, 
pleaded before Pharaoh his peoples’ cause. But 
Pharach was loath to let them depart and be free. 
Plague after plague was visited upon Pharoah and his 
people. The former merely hardened his heart and 
persisted in his policy of exploitation. At last when 
he did promise them their freedom he changed his mind 
after the Israelites had started on their journey. from 
Egypt and pursued them and was drowned in the 
Red Sea. 


This bit of ancient history is being enacted in the 
U. P. to-day. The Kisans are held in bondage in as 
much as they labour not for profit nor even for their 
meagre subsistence but for the privilege of paying rents 
and taxes to the zamindars and the Government. Even 
this they are unable to do this year and yet their 
pharaohs attempt to extort the utmost farthing from 
them. God has raised up a Moses for the Kisans, in the 
form of the Congress, to plead their cause with the 
Pharaohs—that be. The Pharaoh does not seem 
anxious to bring relief io the Kisans but has been 
repeatedly hardening his heart. This sad_ story is 
revealed by the correspondence relating to the agrarian 
crisis in the United Provinces published by the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee a few days 
ago in pamphlet form. 


Allababad District seems particularly hard hit, 
While the population shows a large increase in the 
last decade, both the area of holdings and area under 
cultivation seem to have decreased. We have not the 
information at hand to discover the reason for the fall in 
cultivated area but if conditions there are anything like 
what they are in some other parts we may conclude 
that the product of agriculture does not pay even the 
taxes etc. The last two years have been particularly 
bad and the Government had agreed to remissions which 
are totally in-adequate. The Government have worked 
on the basis of Fasli year 1308 as the standard but 
that year was bad enough to have led to the passing 
of the Tenancy Act 1901 in order to better the tenants’ 
position, Apart from this since 1901 the cost of produc- 
tion has gone up tremendously and this is not taken 
into consideration. While the price of agricultural 
produce has fallen by over 8 As. in the rupee the 
remission amounts to only 2 An. 7 pies in the rupee. 
This is “‘illiberal in character and betrays a woeful lack 
of appreciation of the seriousness of the problem.” 


Apart from this while the current year is admitted 
to be bad enough to be granted remissions yet one 
fails to see the logic of demanding payment of arrears 
of past years at present. And what is more curious 
is the order that the tenants cannot raise any objection 
until they pay up fully the demand. If once the 
amount is paid up the authorities will argue that the 
tenints were in a position to pay up and therefore 
their objections cannot be valid, 
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After volumions correspondence between the various 
officials and congress leaders it transpired that the 
Government was not prepared to discuss basic questions 
but were only willing to discuss “ particular application 
of the formula.” ‘The recovery of the first instalment 
commenced on 15th November and it left no alternative 
to the Congress but to advise the peasants to withhold 
payment of rents temporarily until. the terminations of 
pending negotiations to secure adequate relief. In his 
letter to the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee the Congress President commends them 
“tg acquaint all the tenants and workers concerned 
with the sufferings and sacrifices they will have 
to undergo and the necessity of preserving a 
perfectly non-violent atmosphere during the struggle 
in spite of any provocation and hardship,” On Dec. 
2, 1931 The Secretary to the U. P. Government stated 
that the Government have no intention of stopping or 
suspending the collection of rents as now reduced in 
the Allahabad District, 


Thus our modern Pharaohs have hardened their 
hearts but the people will win their freedom from 
oppression inspite of them, 


Drink in Ancient India 


(By Vatgr Govinp3t DESat ) 


Principal Shirras of Gujarat College fame assisted 
by the Departments of Sanskrit and History in 
his College working under his able guidance 
has made the Indian tax payer a splendid return 
for the thousands and lakhs and crores he is 
made to spend upon the Principal and his kind by 
issuing an elaborate apologia for British rule in India, 
and publishing it ‘at that poor fellow’s expense. In 
this precious work the learned Principal takes exception 
to Dr. Sunderland’s statement that India is not primarily 
responsible for the drink evil, which has been forced 
upon her by England, and remarks: 


“ Here, for example, Sunderland does not seem to 
be aware of Kautilya’s ‘Artbashastra’ where specific 
references are made to excise and to the drink evil.’ 
If one adopted Principal Shirras’ standards of courtesy, 
one miguat retort: 


“Here for example, Shirras does not seem to be 
aware of; 


1. Manusmriti, which classes drink with the murder 
of a Brahman as a heinous sin; Chanakya, who observes 
that drink outweighs all other sins taken together, and 
that there never was nor shall there be asin surpassing 
drink in its heinousness; 


2. Brihaspatismriti, which declares that a man who 
drinks can be purified of that sin only by pouring 
red hot liquor down his throat and thus bringing 
about his own deatb; 


3. Mahabharata, which describes how the golden 
city of Dvarika was cursed with the drink evil, 
how desperate efforts were made to end the evil by 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor under 
pain of death, how these efforts unfortunately failed 
and the noble Yadu race was wiped out from the face 
of the earth, leaving an invaluable lesson to mankind 
for all time to come; 
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4 Strabos, “Geography,” which testifies that 
Indians are seldom attacked by disease, as they live 
frugally aud abstain from wine,” 


5. Sulaiman’s “Salsilatut-tavarikh” (851 A. D.) which 
says; “They (the Indians) do not take wine, . They 
say, ‘the prince who drinks wine isnotrue king.’ The 
Indians are surrounded by enemies, who war against 
them, and they say, ‘How can a man who inebriates 
himself conduct the business of a kingdom?’ ” 


6. Al Masudi’s Murajul-zahab (954 A. D.) where 
the writer states: “The Hindus abstain from wine, and 
censure those who consume it. .,. If it can be proved 
of one of their kings that he has drunk (wine) he 
forfeits the crown, for he is (not considered to be) able 
to rule and govern (the empire) if his mindis affected:” 


7. Zakariya Al Kazuini (1264-74 A. D.) who tells 
us that in Kumar (South India?) wine drinkers were 
punished by having a hot iron placed on their bodies 
and kept there till it got cold, and that many died under 
the infliction.’ 


After having proved to his own satisfaction, that 
the drink evil prevailed in ancient India, Principal 
Shirras accuses Dr, Sunderland of underestimating ‘ the 
drink evil which Indian historians have referred, to in 
Mogul times.’ But the only evidencé he adduces to 
prove the existence of the evil in Mogul times is, that 
‘the drinking habits of such kings as Babar, Jahangir 
and others are quoted in most books on Indian history.’ 
The fact that the Mogul Emperors were addicted to 
drink does not at all warrant the sweeping conclusion 
that the Indian people at large had anything to do with 
drink, and the learned Principal does less than justice 
to Jahangir, perhaps the most amiable of the Mogul 
Emperors. Jahangir in his memoirs has indeed placed his 
drinking habits on record, but one of the ‘twelve special 
regulations instituted by him’ on his accession to the 
throne prohibited the ‘manufacture or sale of either 
or any other kind of intoxicating liquor.’ 


Commenting upon it, he says: 

‘I undertook to institute this regulation, although it 
is sufficiently notorious that I have myself the strongest 
inclination for wine, in which from the age of sixteen 
I have liberally indulged... ... It must however be 
confessed, that this indulgences to excess must expose 
a man’s infirmities, prostrate his constitutional vigour, 
and awaken false desires, such being the most injurious 
properties belonging to the list of stimulants. 


‘ .,. It appears very difficult, if not impossible, 
for me to discontinue altogether the use of wine. 
Nevertheless, I bear in mind, and I trust in Heaven, 
that like my grandfather Humayun, who succeeded in 
divesting himself of the habit before he attained to 
the age of forty-five, I also may be supported in my 
resolution, some time or other to abandon the fernici- 
ous practice altogether.’ “In a point wherein God has 
pronounced his sure displeasure let the creature exert 
himself ever so little towards amendment, and it may 
prove, in no small degree, the means of eternal salvation.” 


(Major David Price’s translation) 


» Agaiv, at another place in his memoirs he writes: 
* . , I bad adopted a resolution, on that (Friday) 


evening never on any consideration, to taste either of 
wine or any intoxicating beverage whatever. I trust 


in Providence to enable to abide by this resolution to 
the last moment of my existence, even to the awful 
day of universal reckoning. Hitherto the Almighty has 
given me grace to persevere in it and may the same 
grace be continued to me for the remainder of my life.’ 

Referring to a grandson of Shaikh Salim of 
Ajmer, through the influence of whose piety ‘The Most 
High had ushered him into this stage of existence,’ 
Jahangir says. 

‘Strictly abstinent from inebriating drugs, or liquot 
of any kind, I entertain -the highest expectations fromm 
his merit.’ 


The tragic circumstances of the death of Danial, the 
Emperor’s brother, who died at the age of thirty in 
consequence of his intemperate indulgence in drink, are 
so remarkable, that Jahangir’s narration dealing with them 
deserves to be written in letters of gold and presented 


to every one addicted to drink as, also to every 
opponent of prohibition: 
“He was extremely fond of . . . . the chase, 


and had a favourite fowling piece to which he had 
given the name of J@nazah (the bier), and on which he 
had caused to be inlaid a couplet to the following 
purpott: 
In the pleasures of the éhase with thee 
my soul breathes fresh and clear (tagah), 
But who feceives thy fatal 
sinks lifeless on the bier. (Janazah) 


‘His excesses ... having been carried beyond all 
bounds of moderation, orders were at Jast issued,.... 
that he should no longer receive any supply of liquor, 
and that those who were detected in any attempt to convey 
such supply, would be punished with death.: ; 
At last... Danial, with tears and entreaties, implored 
Murshid Kuli... to procure him even the most 
trifling quantity of the poisonous liquid ... Murshid 
Kuli, affected by the touching humility of the prince’s 
address, at last desired to know in what way it was 
possible to. gratify him without incurring the risk of 
discovery and certain death. Danial replied, that at 
such a moment a draught of liquor was to him as 
much as life itself. “Go,” said he, “and bring me 
the spirit in the barrel of one of my fowling pieces 
twice or thrice repeated I shall be satisfied, and will 
be safe against discovery, or even suspicion.’’ Subdued 
by these entreaties, Murshid Kuli, did as he was 
desired, filled the piece so ominously named Janazah 
with spirits, and brought it to his master. As 
the inauspicious name had been given to the piece by 
himself, it was so ordained by Providence, that to 
drink what was conveyed by it and to be laid on his 
bier was one and the same thing,—he drank of the 
liquid mischief and died... .’ 


Instead of retailing rubbish diligently commandeered 
from his unfortunate subordinates, I invite Principal 
Shirras to circulate the following relevant and materia] 
statements of two of his own distinguished countrymen: 

‘Not 95 per cent. of all the crime before me during 
my long years on the bench should be attributed to 
drink, bul 99 per cent. of it. ’ —Lord Brampton 

‘Syphilis and use of alsohol as beverage together’ 
are responsible for more than half the disease and 
early death of the mature population of Europe.’ 

—E. Ray Lankester’s Kingdom of “Man 
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The Bengal Ordinance 


(By C. Rayacopanacuar ) 

The Congress is against violent crime. Violence 
hurts Congress more than it hurts Government. Violent 
crimes demand measures of suppression. But crime 
does not justify madness. 


Honest fighting either of external foes or of internal 
sedition is one thing. But it is a sign of a confused 
state of mind to forget civilisation and allow fighting 
to degenerate into brutal cruelty or regardlessness of 
consequences to innocent people. Trightfulness may 
have i’s value in dealing with a situation where entire 
populations have revolted or are assisting rebels. But 
dealing with the plots and crimes and abetments of a 
few people working secretly and unknown to others 
among whom they are living, a Government policy of 
putting innocent men in risk of punishment without 
proof and of infliction of hardship on inhabitants of a 
whole area carries not one iota more of deterrent 
terror or punishment to the real criminal. It succeeds, 
however, in adding to the plotters’ satisfaction. These 
men are incénsed at the indifference of people, and 
would derive some satisfaction from the prospect of 
widespread and unthinking infliction of trouble on all 
alike as a result of their own activities. They would 
look upon miscarriage of justicé and ruthless military 


rule as a just punishment for those who have been 
guilty of apathy, 


There is no need to go through the agony of an 
analysis of the provisions of the new Bengal Ordinance 
promulgated on 30th November. It can be expressed 
briefly as a complete withdrawal of the protection of 
the Law and of legal procedure, and the substitution of 
pure military government, Practically any criminal 
trial, cap, by order of the District Magistrate, be 
transferred to a special magistrate under the Ordinance, 
and thereby all important and well known provisions 
associated in civilised countries with judicial procedure 
to ensure just and impartial trials and to save the 
innocent and those about whom there may bea 
reasonable doubt, are at ao end. 


Panic is written in every line of the Ordinance. It 
must be admitted that cause has been given for this 
panic, and the occasion is favourable for exaggeration 
and distortion. Rulers and ruled being of different races 
without the bond of blood or kinship, Authority does not 
feel called upon to observe such restraints as it would 
have felt, had it to deal with men and women oi its 
Own race under similar circumstances. Anger and 
revenge take frightful shapes when accentuated by a 
difference of race. If 1 am worried with ants or flies, 
I strike out wildly, not discriminating or choosing, 
This is the spirit in which the recent outrages in 
Bengal are avenged by the new Ordinance in the name 
of protection. Tne theory is that ninetynine men may 
be hart if the bundredth man cannot be punished 
otherwise, just the opposite of a principle wbich was 
the glory of British jurisprudence and a proof of 
British courage, But courage has yielded to panic, 
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It is not only the law of Criminal Procedure and 
Evidence that is repealed by the Ordinance. It 
establishes a state of things as on the invasion of an 
enemy-power or an armed and open rebellion. Property, 


moveable and immoveable, can be commandeered, 
Men and women may be _ stopped and arrested 
anywhere, and, on 10 proved or stated ground 


except mere suspicion, detained. Any one’s services 
may be requisitioned by officials, that is to ‘says 
personal liberty is at an end, Communications, private 
and public conveyances and means of transport may be 
restricted and altogether denied to any one. Whole 
villages may be collectively fined by an army Captain 
or a Police official and the monies recovered by 
imprisonment as well as ordinary processes of coercion. 


- Indeed, short of express provision to kill at sight and 


burn villages, a state of war has been declared. 


It is not, however, to be thought that without the 
promulgation of an ordinance of this kind, the police 
and the magistracy bave not been doing all or most of 
these things, Wherever anything has been done to 
make them angry, or nervous, the authorities have never 
stayed their bands by reason of want of legal authority. 
Wherever they felt inclined to take such measures, 
they have done it in advance of Ordinances, and the 
Government bas never found itself strong enough 
or willing enough to find fault with them. The 
Ordinance puts down on paper not avything new 
which the people have not already suffered, it gives no 
new machinery which the Bureaucracy had not been 
already fully using. It only serves to record the 
immediate plan and policy of Executive authority. 
Were not men detained on mere suspicion hithertd for 
more than twentyfour hours? Is not apy property 
commandeered even now, law or no law? Are not the 
military and semi-military called in now? Is not access 
to public buildings fully controlled even now by police 
and magistracy? Do they not commandeer, restrict, 
intimidate, prohibit and do anything they like in regard 
to means of conveyance, and private and _ public 
transport? Again, do magistrates feel free and 
independent todo just what they like in political cases ? 
Is there any real confidence in i.aw Courts, Original 
or Appellate, in such-cases ? Do not people feel that the 
result in these cases is ever foregone? There is 
no new law here én the Ordinance, but only a 
promulgation of executive policy and a notice of a free 
band to local officials, and a direction for large-scale 
activity. It is needless, therefore, to subject the terms 
of the Ordinance to juristic criticism. Sir Stanley 
Jackson’s statement, his post-prandial cricketing figures 
of speech and the reported elaborate preparations of 
civil and military authorities for a midnight round-up, 
these are more relevant. 


The charge that there have beén outrages of vio« 
lence cannot be denied, That the Governmeut is 
entitled to take adequate measures to put this down 
must also be admitted. But the Government does not 
claim that there has been an armed revolt in Chittagong 
District. Tney do not contend that the inhabitants of 
the district or of any place, townor village, have risen 
in open rebellion. A man going about in the district 
before the Ordinance did not see War or Rebellion. 
He saw ordinary peaceful life, civil trade, business and 


Avocation, Secret crime there may have been, It may 
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have been not merely stray crimes, it may have been 
even Organised crime. But villages did not rebel. There 
was GO Mass movement of violence. All the provisions 
of the new Ordinance are such as to be conceived only 
if there were an armed revolt ot mass organisation of 
violence. We have, therefore, no hesitation in charactet- 
ising the Ordinance as a wholly unjustifiable plan of 
revenge and frightfulness against undetected indivi- 
dual crime. There is no gardener so foolish as would, 
because there are some deadly snakes in the garden, 
callin the aid of fire and sword and a regiment or two 
of soldiers to destroy the snakes and the garden, Dut 


then gardeners are interested in the garden, 


Notes 
The Closing Chapter 


India has been turned back from the London 


Conference in tragic unfulfilment, The world must 
know this, though the Premier may face both ways 
and pretend that he has done what each side wanted, 
and when near to being cornered to exposure, says: 
“Hush, husb, the other side is listening!” 


The final act of the drama in St. James’s was 
marked by plentiful hand-shaking. The small men 
who gathered there solely to represent the obstructions 


and the misfortunes of India—-not her _ strength, 
nor her joy, nor her will to freedom—were 
gushing with satisfaction. The timid had a little 


interlude of their own. They raised a black bogey of 
Provincial Autonomy and derivéd great satisfaction at 
laying that ghost whom they themselves had raised. 
Their Seventh Heaven was Provincial Autonomy below, 
and one—fifth-archy above; and their joy was unbounded 
that this was at last promised again in exactly the 
same terms as when the Conference began. They 
celebrated the victory of not having lost anything at 
the Conference! While the embodiment of obstruction 
and timidity were thus occupied in thanks-giving, he 
who went as 2 messenger of awakened India stood, a 
solitary figure lost in deep thought, as one on the 
brink of a precipice. He too was treated to cheap 
and empty courtesy, and even to offensive condescension, 
and he was forced to smile in conventional response. 
But the smile cast shadow and not light, for how could 
it be otherwise ? 

India knows what she must do, and will do it in 
the faith that in God’s world, justice must be the con- 
clusion of every battle, that He did not create man in 
one continent always to be ruled by men of other 
lands. She will fight her battle with the purest 
weapons, the flaming sword of suffering, so that His 
will may be done in this as in other things. 

But there is another silent figure in the piece who 
also must not be forgotten. It is Lancashire. She too, 
like Gandhiji, is lost in deep thought. She too has 
been served ill by the giddy—headed men that hold the 
reins of British Government and mould British thought, 
There receipe for Lancashire’s trouble is, “let us give 
India promises and use the phrases of “freedom, but 
strangle her with safe-guards. If people will not buy 
British goods let us- indict them for intimidation and 
conspiracy. If we put in enough repression, trade will 
improve.” But Lancashire cannot feel that this is a 
good remedy. 

Cc. R, 
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' We decline to believe that it has 


The Puri Orders 


We present to our readers a couple 
issued by the District Magistrate of Puri: 


1 
Order Under Sec. 30 Police Act 


“In view of frequent processions by volunteers 
armed with 7athis and demonstrations in front of 
the Police Thana and elsewhere and _ increasing 
number of assemblies in public places in Puri 
Town, 2 situation has risen which gives reasonable 
cause of apprehension and with a view to control 
such processions and assemblies and to avoid any 
breach of the peace it is hereby notified for public 
information under Sec. 30 of the Police Act that 
conveners and organisers of all processions and 
assemblies in public places within the Puri Munici- 
pal limits are required to take out a_ license for 
the same from the Superintendent of Police of 
Puri. 


of orders 


This order will remain in force for 55 days 
with effect from Ist December, 1931. 


N. P. Thadani. J. F. Dickinson, 
District Magistrate, Puri S$. Paruri 
2 
Order under Sec. 144 of C. P. C. 
To 


The person or persons in charge of volunteers’ 
camp at Puri. 


In view of frequent processions by volunteers 
in regular formations armed with lathis on Bardanda 
and elsewhere in Puri Town and unseemly 
provocative demostrations in front of the Town 
Thana intended or likely to be taken as a challenge 
to established authority and in view of the fact 
that such demonstrations are likely to provoke a 
breach of the peace, under the provisions of Section 
144 Cr. P. C. I hereby prohibit all processions by 
volunteers armed with lathis in Puri Town within 
the Municipal area. 


This order shall remain in force for a period 
of 55 days with effect from Ist of December, 1931. 


Puri N. P. Thadani 
39th November, 1931 Dist. Magistrate.” 


We reserve our comments until we are in possession 
of fuller facts but judging by the internal evidence 
contained in the orders themselves the action taken by the 
District Magistrate of Puri appears to be preposterous. 
the approval of the 
Local Government, We hope that the orders are only the 
result of unnecessary nervousness and panic felt by local 
officials who are, obviously, unfamiliar with the 
enthusiasm generated by the large scale preparations 
for a present-day Congress. We understand that the 
office-bearers of the Reception Committee are putting 
themselves in touch with the Local Government and 
we trust that its intervention will ease the awkward 
situation created by the Distriet Magistrate of Puri. 
We are awaiting further information about the alleged 
‘ provocative demonstrations’ but we feel that personal 
discussion and tact would, in any case, have served the 
cause of the authorities much better than an ukase 
under the Police Act. 
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And After 

The following report received by us of the develop- 
ments in Pari subsequent to the time of the above 
orders is also disconcerting : 

“Before these orders were promulgated, the 
volunteers of the Puri camp went out on a trip to 
Sakhigopal, a place 13 miles from the Puri town. 
These volunteers were returning to the camp on 
Ist December at about 3 p.m. On their way back 
just at the beginning of the Municipal area, about 
100 police constables armed with rifles aud /athis 
headed by the District Superintendent of Police 
prevented the volunteers from entering the town while 
coming in a line, the volunteers having been informed 
beforehand not to sing any song in obedience to the 
order of the District Magistrate. The volunteers 
were aSked not come in line nor to keep steps while 
coming even by two’s and three’s. Mr. Babaleshwar 
of Hubli, an instructor of the head quarters of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal who was conducting the 
volunteers, was arrested under Sec. 188 I. P. C. 
even though the volunteers obeyed the order of 
the Superintendent of Police and broke up their 
line and dispersed. The same evening about 100 
armed police constables kept watching the camp 
till about 7 o’clock in the night. The prohibitory 
order under Section 144+ has hampered the work 
of the Reception Committee to a great extent.’ 


The Fruits of Freedom 


Enslaved India can only look with envy at the steps 
being taken by Britain and Turkey to safeguard the 
interests of their own people. Britain has put up a 
high tariff wall to restrict foreign dumping. Turkey 
has gone one better. Her Government proposes t& 
prohibit by legislation the importation of coffee, rice, 
cocoa, sugar and furniture and thus reduce the 
pational bill to foreign manufactures by about 4 crores 
of rupees. A_ free India would not hesitate to 
close her ports against certain foreign imports to 
Save her key industries, restrict national waste, or 
reduce the foreign bill. But until we develop the real 
will to be free, we have to bear the almost intolerable 
agony of the progressive pauperisation of our masses 
as a result of relentless exploitation which, backed up 
by alien rule, bas brought the starving millions of 
India to their present hopeless condition. 

J.-D. 
Scurrilous Pensioners 

The scurrility of Sir Reginald Craddock is beneath 
contempt. There is nothirg so ugly as the’ anti-Indian 
activities of men who ftom the time they emerged from 
boyhcod until the time of complete physical disable- 
ment lived on lavish Indian hospitality and continue 
thereafter to draw income-tax-free pensions out of 
money squeezed out of India. Not content with being 
a burden on the starving Indian taxpayer, they spend 
their last day in doing an ill-turn to struggling India 
by frightening and misleading others, who may attempt 
to rise to the occasion and be just or generous. When 
their brains are atrophied and have lost all capacity 
to receive a new idea, they with the help of the very 
money that they make from India get into Parliament 
on an easy occasion and try to do as much harm as 
they can, Sir Reginald Craddock complained that 
plain Jobn Bull was no match for the Brahmans and 
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the Banias. The truth is that the Oriental Brahmans 
and the Oriental Banias are really no match for the 
same tribes of the West. The method of dividing and 
ruling reached its highest point of effeciency at the 
London Conference. C. R. 


[reland—An Example 
(By B. Parrapar Srraramayya ) 

So much is inCommon between Ireland aud India 
that a study of the recent history of the two nations 
cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive at this 
juncture. The sorrows and sufferings that they have 
endured,—Ireland during the past six or seven centuries 
and India during well nigh a century and a half—are 
undoubtedly common to them. But the means that 


.they have chosen to emancipate themselves from the 


thraldom of their foreign masters have differed widely, 
both in principle and in execution. At the present time 
it behoves us to recall what exactly was done ten years 
ago by a sister country—Ireland in her dealings with 
the English people. Gandhiji’s purpose in going to 
London was to negotiate the fundamentals of a treaty. 
To this extent the Irish parallel would be greatly help- 
full to us at this moment and may serve as an 
example. 

Let us not go into the events that led to a truce 
between Ireland and England in 1922. That truce was 
signed on the 9th of July 1921. It terminated the 
blood-shed caused by the pogroms of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary on the one side and the reprisals of the 
Irish Irregulars on the other. It was the result of a 
letter sent by the Premier—Lloyd George to Eamon 
de Valera, the President of the Irish Republic inviting him 
to a Conference in London ‘to explore to the utmost the 
possibility of a settlement.’ Just as the British 
Government released Gandhiji and twentyseven other 
prisoners on the 26th January 1931, so had the British 
Government released early in July 1921, four leading 


members of the Dail Earean, from the Mountjoy 
prison,—Arthur Griffith, Jobn Macreill, Staines and 
and Eamon Duggavn,—so that they might assist 


De Valera in the Discussions, The parallel does not 
end here. In the preliminary talks and the final settle- 
ment that preceded the Conferenoe, there were differences 
between England and Ireland not dissimilar to those 
that were noticeable—and markedly so—as between 
Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi. They centred 
chiefly round the question of Independence. Like 
India, rather unlike India, Ireland had declared—not 
merely for Independence, but declared Independenee, 
established a Republic, organized an army, carved out 
arbitration courts and been running a parallel Govern: 
ment. Under these conditions, the right to secede 
loomed large in the horizon, the Irish insisting upon 
it, much as the Congress has, consistently with the 
Lahore resolution and the British resisting it. In spite 
of the Irish truce taking effect as from noon of July 
11, 1921, there were many obstacles in the way of the 
settlement Conference materializing and it was only 
on October 10th that the Conference met at 10, 
Downing street. Now the R. T. Conference met 
in the St. James’ Palace. The differences related 
as already pointed out, to the Irish starting 
negotiations on the basis of Independetice and with the 
right to secede and the British meeting them with the 
curt reply that “No British Government could ever 
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grant the Irish the right to secede.” Then the Dail 
declared itself ready to “appoint plenipotentiaries to 
secure a peace based upon the principle of the consent 
of the governed.” At last it was agreed that basis of 
the conference was to be 


“how the association of Ireland with the 
community of nations known as the British Empire 


can best be reconciled with the Irish National 
aspirations.” 


It is interesting to note that India has had the 
same difficulty and has solved the problem at Karachi 
by agreeing to work for the attainment of Purna 
Swaraj “so as X X X to give the right to either 
party to end the partnership at will.” The even 
course of Irish negotiations was interspersed with 
several threats form Mr. Lloyd George for he made a 
dead set against the claim of Independence and finally 
the negotiators met ‘without prejudice’ to the claims 
on either side. So did we! 


A word about prisoners may not be irrelevant here. 

In Ireland the prisoners that were set at liberty before the 
settlement Conference took place were the four prisoners 
already referred to and the other members of the Dail. 
It was only after the settlement had been conciuded 
and the treaty was ratified by the British Parliament 
on the 16th Dec, 1921 that the King issued a 
proclamation of amnesty on Jan. 12, 1922, “in respect 
to political offences committed in Ireland prior to the 
trace of last July.’”” One circumstance may, however, 
be referred to, as it is of absorbing interest to us. 
When the members of the Dail were released soon 
after the announcement of the Truce in July and a full 
meeting of the Dail was held on the 16th August, 
it was discovered that one, John Mec Keon, a commandant 
of the Irish Republican Army, who was sentenced to 
death for killing a Police Inspector of the Royal Irish 
- Constabulary, who had gone to arrest him, was not 
released. De Valera refused to proceed without McKeon 

and he had to be released. 


Now, let us recalled what happened at the Settlement 
Conference at 10, Downing Street. Did they discuss 
whether the Irish Parliament should have one Chamber 
or two Chambers, whether the constitution should be 
Federal or unitary, whether the representation should 
be by provinces or of the people, whether elections 
should be direct or indirect ? No, nothing of the kind. 
What was discussed was a treaty between England and 
Ireland and to make a long story short, let us 
state what actually happened and was agreed upon. 
The negotiations between the -two parties lasted well 
nigh two months (from Oct. 10th to Dec. 6th). 
The question of a constitution for Ireland was left to 
be settled by the Irish people themselves and as a 
matter of fact, a constitution in tbe drafting of which 
the English had no part, and for which the Dail was 
exclusively responsible under the presidentship of 
Mechael Collins, was accepted in toto by the British 
Parliament, all that Bonar Law took care to see being 
that it complied with the treaty and that a clause was 
added declaring that “if the constitution contained any- 
thing repugnant to the provisions of the treaty, the 
latter would prevail.” But when was this constitution 
really drafted? After the British Parliament ratified the 
preliminary treaty (on Dec. 16th 1921) and the Dail 
did the same (on Jan, 7th 1922). Then the amnestly 
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was declared, the prisoners were released, the Dail 
sat for the first time as a lawful body with Arthur 
Griffith as President in place of De Valera resigned. 
A provisional Government was forthwith formed, the 
premier being Michael Collins, The Dublin Castle 
was taken possession of and on the morrow of the 
event, the British army of occupation 60,000 strong 
(note that the British army of occupation in India is 
61,000) was evacuated. Then sat a committee to 
draft a constitution. This is an all-important matter, 


We have anticipated the story of the Constitution 
in order to show that it was not a question that 
engaged the time and attention of the Settlement 
Conference. What was settled between Oct 10th and 
Dec. 6th was a treaty of which the following are 
roughly the conditions: 


The treaty guaranteed full Dominion Status to 
Ireland and prescribed an oath of allegiance in a modi- 
fied form. “Adjustments” relating to public debts and 
war pensions was almost the first question tackled and 
it was decided that failing agreement, the matter should 
be referred to arbitration by a member of the British 
Empire. Then the treaty dealt with the services and 
the compensation to be paid to those officers who might 
not be wanted by the new Government. It was only 
to be expected that the Dail could not possibly continue 
to entertain certain judges and Police officers who were 
the tools of the British Government. The Treaty next 
prescribed the harbour and aerodrome facilities which 
were to be afforded to the Imperiai forces and certain 
provisions relating to boundaries and certain othérs of 
a transitory nature were also embodied in the Treaty, 
There was only one Article relating to minority rights 
and that was a conscience clause guaranteeing religious 
neutrality on the part of Government and freedom of 
religious worship to the subjects. The matter was put 
in a negative form as follows:—The penultimate article 
of the Treaty forbade the two Parliaments of Ireland 
to enact. 


“ Any law so as either directly or indirectly to 
allow any religion or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference or impose 
any disability on account of religious belief or 
religious status or affect prejudicially the right of 
any child to attend a school receiving public money 
without attending the religious instruction at the 
school. or make any discrimination as respects state 
and between schools under the management of 
defferent religious denominations or divert from 
any religious denomination or any educational 
institution any of its property, except for public 
utility purposes and on payment of Compensation,” 
Accordingly, it will be seen that Gandhiji’s Mission in 

London related primarily to the fandamentls of a treaty 
dealing with the questions of the Army, Exchequer, 
services and public debts and certain transitory 
provisions for a provisional Government. If such a 
Treaty had been concluded and ratified by the British 
Parliament and the Indian National Congress, and if its 
conditions were implemented, the British army of 
occupation had been evacuated, then could the Congress 
sit in a session and draw up a constitution which 
could be ratified by the Parliament. Ireland’s parallel 
should, so far as these events are concerned, furnish 
an!example to India, 
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A Token At Freedom times Gods gave all their power to the celebate 
(By Kaxa Kauevrar ) Kartikeya. He was their generalissimo. So have we 


We have been able to do much during the Gandhi- 33 crores done to Gandhiji. We have to see - he 
Week, Seven ot eight lacs worth of Khadi reached does not have to represent our ae fee oe 
thousands of homes thus releasing for circulation those put on even socks in the biting col es o 
lacs in the service of the poor hungry millions. as. he had) a ae iat rar Ns ; “4 

We have been observing for the last two years or country. He comes back with es e same : are 
more that Khadi, like Swaraj, bas found a place in the heart, It should be a point of ee Rs i 0 
heart of the nation, But the people are not steadyin 5°° that he has nok 70" er foreign clot bes: dod nipping 
their demand. Consequently, we find that while, at Demand for Khadi should be steady an apn 
one time there is.a want of kbadi at every place, Foreign cloth, the badge of our slavery, should surely 
at another time there is an overstock. If we mean to be abandoned. White Khadi clothes, the sure token 
assure the poor of their bread and butter-milk by giving of our freedom, should be our dress when we are out 
them work, we cannot afford to have such ups and to invoke and worship the Goddess of freedom, And 
teins in bur devotion for Khadi. ‘The mother is ever When that auspicious somsnt comes the innocent blood 
fall of love for her children. So should be our Of a martyr will be in abundance to celebrate the 


Ranga Panchmi day. 

ion to Khadi, steady and abundant, so long as we 5. ie 
ieee ae Sak and have not gone far to (An abridged eerste? from Navajivan.) 
remove the misery and anxiety of the poor. Let us not A. 1. S. A. Voters’ List si 
tarry for unnecessary crticism of Khadi, by off and on The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association 
arguing about the paltry economics of profit and loss. Even Ahmedabad, writes: eae 
Satan will shudder to see that sons stoop so low as to According to the constitution of the All-India 
argue the profit and loss of a mother that at one time Spinners’ Association, three members are to be elected 
bore the whole burden of ho ,andatanother,fondles for the Board of Trustees and _ the Executive 
her grandchildren with her enfeebled hands. Is it not Council, for the year 1931-32, Only fully paid up 
enough that, through Khadi, crores of our countrymen members of two years standing on the 30th 
and countrywomen are assured of honourable living? September, 1931, are entitled to be in the 
Is this knowledge not enough that without Khadi, we list of voters. But each of the members as have 
cannot fight the battle of our freedom? No one waits fully paid up the subscription up to 30th September, 
to think of bullets for rifles or shells for guns or 1931 can come in the list of members, entitled to stand 
bombs for airoplanes in terms of their dearness 5 candidates only. List of members entitled to vote 
or cheapness in a fight with carnal weapons. oF stand are now available at the offices of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad, the provincial 
against merchant-minded England. Let us not forget Branches of the A. I. S. A. the A. IS, A. Khad! 
this even for a moment. To buy even a yard of cloth Bhandar, 396 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay and the G. 
other than Khadi is so much weakening the forces of Ward Khadi Bhandar, Dadar. The members can 
the nation. Other countries have been fighting obtain the same on application to any of these places. 
freedom’s battle without any fatigue; we, on Written objection to the list will be received on or 
our part, are ready, if so required, to fight on before the 15th of December 1931. 
for ages. But by the grace of God Gandhiji Case for Bardoli 
has found out for us such a way as_ wonld Several of the important documents, the Advocate’s 
bring us freedom the moment we are one-minded in opening and closing addresses to the court, the Enquiry 
our resolve and devote even a little of ourselves to Officer’s Reply regarding “standards’ and his order, a 
carry it out. It is true that we have not to bring in report of the Mamlatdar’s cross examination, the Sardar’s 
war so long as the truce lasts. Still however, it Manifesto to the farmers and other interesting and 
should not be our business to weaken the nation, relevant matter are published by the A.I.C.C. ina 
during that time. And neglect of Khadi is the surest Royal Octavo, pp. 60. It is priced at as. 10. Postage 
way to do so. If every one that wears Khadi to-day 1 anna extra, 


Khadi is our great weapon in our non-violent fight 


takes to spreading its message only to his two neigh- Copies can also be had at Bombay, from Navajivan 

bours on both sides, Khadi-work could be ten-fold that Karyalaya at Princess Street. 

done during one Gandhi Week. Ge eee os Manager, Young India 
Gandhijl is returning from England. The sole & oO N TENTS 

delegate of the Congress is returning home. He comes ; on : Page 

tesolved to show to England the magic of the spiritual heme g satrent: ei TEAR ence Oe eee 

strength of India The Pharaoh's of U, P. ‘ ’ . J C. Kumarappa 384 
England invited him as her guest but sends him ee ae ago. wages one he dle sae 

: The Bengal Ordinance e ‘ -  C. Rajagopalachar 386 

back e<apty-handed, without Swaraj, How shall we  ieland—An Example. .  .B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 888 

welcome him when he lands on our shores? A Token of Freedom . . ,. . £aka Kalelkar 390 
India knows her self-respect. She does not like NOTES — 

any more to don the apparel of slavery. We can Foes Pon Chace Sea aE Wie BP < pi 

certainly show that Khadi only shall be India’s apparel. And After... a ere oe J.D, 88 

This determination of ours need not be presented in an The Fruits of Froodom a Oe Aso J.D, 383 

address but it should be expressed by the Khadi lta eae ta ; : . : ; ; ; sei a. 


apparel of all of us. Is there any other who so ~~ Printed al Bacalielar Woltiuieac ta ts Wanbekaloa 


uniquely represents 33 crores? The power of one who Pols, Kalupur, and published from Navajivan Karyalaya, 
does so must b3 unassailable ia the world. Ja aucient Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad, by Mohanjal Maganial Bhatia, 
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By this week it will be five years since Swami 
Shraddhanand passed away from us like ghee in the 
sacrificial fire. Let us now during Christmas 1931 
call to memory that great sacrifice and once more 
offer it from our hearts to quench Anger aad Ignorance. 
Let us pray to the Universal Spirit to try us no more, 
but to give us the peace and the joy of love and 
concord and united national life. 


We have a festering sore in our body-politic known 
by the ugly name of Uonotouchability, Tne thing itself 
is much uglier than the name. It generates continual 
deadly poison that makes healthy national life and work 
and progress impossible. Swami Shraddhanand’s life 
was devoted to the healing of this canker and the 
purification of Hindu society. May his undying spirit 
still help us in the work until it is accomplished. 

With this gangrenous ulcer in our body how can 
we have peace or progress? The Nation is not a mere 
congregation of individuals or of groups, even as a 
single living being is not a mere congregation of 
living cells. The vital sap, the sensitive nerves of 
pain and pleasure and activity, make the countless cells 
and parts of the body all intq one beautiful living 
crystal. With a magnifying glass you could see those 
individual cells, all separate and living as if each for 
itself. But there is a unity of purpose, and a single 
life behind the million seemingly separate lives that 
are built into one individual body. Each cell struggles 
and lives for itself, but they all together make up the 
tissues and organs, and render homage and obedience 
to the law of the life of the higher organism of 
which they are components. The remotest nail and 
seemingly unessential part lives, works and dies for 
the common life. The seemingly separate growth, 
struggle for existence and death of every cell is a part 
of the life of the whole. 

So, also, the Nation is not a mere conglomeration 
of individuals or even of groups. Individuals 
and groups may seem to struggle and live 
each for itself. But the nation has a_ great 
and a single and an indivisible life. Its life-blood, and 
its sensory and motor nerves run through and through, 
and make it all one delicate living drganism. 
Individuals and groups may seem to be struggling and 
tumbling one against another, \as if living in a mad 
intoxication of utter selfishness but the life behind binds 
them all together without their knowing it. The 


national life is one and indivisible, and hence suffers 
terribly if there is a cut or a wound or a sore. 
Untouchability is a terrible sore, and must be healed 
if we should live. 


You cannot have a festering sore, and live in peace 
by mere flapping. The flies will be on it so long as 
the sore is not healed and the skin has not covered 
it, making the spot a part of the whole. You cannot 
quarrel if Christians or Musalmans or Government 
hover over the untouchables and seek to suck food or 
draw strength or support from these people whom 
Hindu society does not cover with its protecting skin 
and make them part of itself. They are part of Hindu 
society, no doubt, even as the sore is part of 
living body. The pain is felt by you, uumistakeably, 
and not by any one else proving that the sore is yours 
and no one else’s. The untouchables ‘are Hindus, no 
doubt, for no one else feels the pain or suffers by it. 
But the sore has to be healed. 


Let us remember that if the Christians, the Musal- 
mans, or the Government are at the Untouchables, what. 
ever be their motives, their interference is the result of 
the Law of Nature and the Humanity behind that Law 
of Nature. Nature drives them, may be through selfish 
motives, to help the Untouchables, out of their unfor- 
tunate condition. This causes pain to the Hindus, even 
as the flies on the sore. But that, too, is to rouse 
Hinduism to an inflammation so that it may absorb 
the sore and the poisons that are generated, and heal 
it and cover it so that not even a scar may be seen. 
Hinduism has endugh vitality in its bood to heal this 
canker. 


Swami Shraddanand’s life was devoted to this 
healing process. May his memory be preserved for all 
‘time, and inspire us. 


— 


Case for Bardoli 


Several of the important documents, the Advocate’s 
opening and closing addresses to the court, the Enquiry 
Officer’s Reply regarding “standards” and his order, a 
report of the Mamlatdar’s cross examination, the Sardar’s 
Manifesto to the farmers and other interesting and 
relevant matter are published by the A.I.C.C. ina 
Royal Octavo, pp. 60, It is priced at as. 10. Postage 
1 anna extra. 


Copies can also be had at Bombay, from Navajivan 
Karyalaya at Princess Street. 
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A True Musalman 


In the passing away of Imam Saheb, Gandbiji has lost 
a dear old comrade and the country, a faithful servant. 
Imam Saheb was ailing ever since his incarceration in 
connection with the salt raid at Dharasana. A multitude 
of maladies weie undermining his body, but he fought 
with them bravely, and was hoping that he would hold 
his own (ill Gandhji’s return, but it was not to be. 
The unfortunate situation created at the Round Table 
Conference preyed on his mind, and he sank away fast. 
He was-a staunch Congressman and a great believer in 
Hindu Muslem unity. As the Vice-President of the 
Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati he showed that he 
could live up to his ideals) He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Gujarat Vidyapith and always 
aided the deliberations of that body by presenting the 
most practical view of things. 3 was not an educated 
man in the ordinary sense of the term but he had 
trained himself in the school of experience. 

As the son of the Imam of the Jumma Masjid of 
Bombay he had every opportunity of advancement, but 
young Abdul Kadar Bavezir wanted to set up in life 
on his own account. He left India for South Africa 
and there carried on business which fetched him a 
decent income. In South Africa he lived in style, as 
he always held that parsimony spelt lower status for 
the Indians there. 

He was on a fair way to riches when the great 
Satyagraha movement came. He was not slow to 
join it. ‘‘ Here is a Hindu” he thought to himself 
about Gandhiji “who is risking his all for the sake 
of the Indian traders in South Africa who are mostly 
Musalmans. This man is above caste and creed.” 
Imam Saheb thus came to believe in Gandhiji and he 
never wavered in that belief. He became a Satya- 
grahi, and went to jail. His business went to rack 
and ruin. After the fight was over Gandhiji persuaded 
him to give up the idea of reviving the business. 
Imam Saheb, therefore, joined Gandhiji and dedicated 
himself to a life of service. Coming to India he 
joined the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati and took 
his part in the public life of Gujarat. 

Whether in troublous time that followed the 
Amritsar atrocities or during the Borsad and Bardoli 
fights, the flood havocs, and ithe Civil Disobedience 
movement, Imam Saheb was ever ready to assist 
Sardar Vallabhbhai. His influence was in no small 
measure responsible for the good relations that exist 
between Hindus and Musalmans ia Gujarat. 

The crowning point of his career came when during 
last Civil Dis-obedience movement he was chosen as 
the leader of the Salt raid at Dharasana, immediately 
after the arrest and incarceration of Gandhiji, An old 
man of sixty years and more, he marched with a 
youthful heart at the head of 2,000 Satvagrahi 
volunteers. He was arrested and sent to prison for a 
period of six months. The Jail life naturally told on his 
bealth. He was too proud to ask for any concession. 
He simply braved it all, 

Imam Saheb was a God fearing pious Musalman, 
always outspoken in his utterances, a faithful friend 
and a constant servant of the country for nearly a 
quarter of a century. He and Gandhiji lived together 
as blood brothers, Thus proving that true religion 
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can never be a bar to the unity of heart between two 
individuals, be they ever so much removed from each 
other by race or creed. Imam Saheb shall ever be 
remembered as a man of courage, straight forwardness 
and steadfastness in his devotion to the country and 
for his loyalty ia personal relationship. He was a true 
friend, a true patriot because he was a true Musalman. 
He has earned his peace and leaves behind him an 
example for many to follow. 


D, B. Kalelkar 
Ireland: a Warning 


(By B. Parrasart Srraramavva ) 


We have studied the Irish parallel in an aspect 
which might serve as an example to us in our struggle, 
but it also possesses and presents aspects which might 
furnish unto us a warning. It has been borne in upon ts 
that even in the former aspect, the events in Ireland 
went much farther ahead of those in India. The 
Irish peaple gave such a_ severe rout to the English 
forces and the English officers in Erin that the latter 
were forced to sue for peace. That was how Lloyd 
George came to write to De Valera in June 1921. 
When the Irish plenipotentiaries went to 10, Downing 
Street, it was five men representing qa united Ireland 
that were charged with the task of mediation, In 
India it is not so, we gave good figkt to the English 
but our success is not yet as great as Ireland’s was for 
one hundred and two friends were crowding the 
St. James’ Palace and more were complaining that 
they were not included, against the body of five that 
Ireland had sent. Here, moreover, it was the British 
that selected for India her representatives. We were, 
therefore, not in that happy position in which the 
Irish were and were not be able to draft our 
Constitution at Delhi instead of in London. Our 
ambassador’s supreme mission was the formulation of 
a treaty. 

But really the warning that Ireland’s experiences 
have in store for us is a different one altogether, Like 
Ganrdhiji, De Valera urged his men to stay their hands 
and give up their fight after the Truce was signed, but 
his task was lighier than Gandhiji’s. He and the Engiish 
were engaged in a fight of violence, while ours was a 
non-violent fight. Violence is a definite, tangible act 
which may be defined as such and dealt with as such. 
But the cult of non-violence is, though in theory 
equally well-defined, yet in practice apt to be hazy. 
When shouting and jeering, and even importunate 
persuation, are apt to be regarded as acts of non-violence, 
the officers of Government have plausible grounds of 
complaint, judging our non-violence by the most 
meticulous standards, while they themselves feel free 
to pursue the cult of violence in an arbitrary manner. 
Albeit, non-violence has held the field in India now for 
over a decade and we are thankful that it is so. Of 
and on one comes across friends who bemoan that the 
pace of non-violence is slow as well as uncertain and. 
complain that violence has never had a chance of 
working out i's miracnlous powers in the quickest 
manner possible. We have to face this view like 
men. 

That such a reasoning is illusory is amply proved 
by the experiences of our own day. It is an obvious 
rroposition that a nature that slakes its thirst on the 
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blood of a neighbour is seldom 


content with the plai 
waters of life, ie 


It always is blood thirsty—at home, 
ee 

would then choose to settle it 
Only by the ordeal of force. A domestic quarrel ends 
in maltreatment. A land dispute almost daily, ends in 
a riot in the country, People take life over a quarter 
of a rupee or for a like sum. But all these are only 
to be expected in qa country in which tbe ape and the 
tiger in man hav2 not been wholly subdued. What 
sball we say of Congressmen then, wedded to the 
creed of non-violence or at any rate committed to a 
policy of non-violence, who have emerged victorious 
from an unequal fight with a puissant power, strong 
in its unnumbered numbers, in its mighty cohorts, in 
its limitless resources and above all in its reckless 
disregard of human life.—what shall we say of such 
Congressmen at places rushing amongst themselves 
from words to blows and seeking to settle their 
disputes by the arbitrament of force? Europe lost 
6 million lives over a period of 4 years in its great 
war and India and England should have, if they 
had both fought on the plane of violence, last year, 
lost in a fourth of the pericd, at least a million and 
a half. But our casualities last year were a thousand 
lives lost and perhaps ten thousand people injured. 
This alone should confirm the faith of the wavering 
in the cult of non-violence. 


L wa 


But the question may be approached in an indirect 
manner. If it had not been for non-violence, where 
should we have been? Here Ireland’s experiences 
furnish us a timely and adequate warning. It is well- 
known how in that country, which had waged a bloody, 
though an irregular war with England, Michael Collins, 
the first premier of the Irish Republic, was foully done 
to death and this assasination at any rate is not 
traceable to the English hands. People who have risen 
to power on violence think nothing of killing their own 
comrades when they disagree, Stalin’s enmity to 
Trotsky is traced back to an incident when Trotsky, as 
the man in power, was so obsessed with his self- 
importance that at an important meeting, he ordered 
the sentry to shoot down any man, be he a 
Commissioner, who came in after a certain time limit. 
Stalin came late and forced his way in against the 
watnings of the poor sentry. Trotsky could not bear 
his chagrin and ordered the sentry to be shot down. 
It was with difficulty that he was persuaded the next 
day to commute that sentence into a lighter one. Or 
take the present position of Ireland. Today formidable 
secret societies are at work. There and during the past 
six months, their activities have assumed marked 
proportions and we hear of the assasination of 
superintendents of civic guards and civilians every now 
and then, Orangemen and Republicans continue to fly 
at each others’ throats and public meetings organized 
to celebrate notable events in history furnish the 
occasion for an unconscionable outburst of violence. 
Railways are cut and trains are derailed and convents 
are attacked in order to give play to sectarian hatreds. 
We are led into these reflections because we see in 
our own country, despite the noble results that followed 
the Congress cult of non-violence, outbursts of violence 
between the great communities of India, between the 
patriots of the Country and the officers that hold sway 


over them. The gr2at danger is that bloodshed at this 
rate will rule our elections and decide our destinies. 
Let us take a warning betimes from the state of affairs 
in Ireland. Gandhiji, the founder of the cult of non- 
violence in politics is spreading his gospel far and 
wide. One word from him to the Arabs and the 
Egyptians to Mrs Zaglul Pasa and to Nahas Pasha is 
enough to broadcast the gospel throughost the “ Near 
East.” Our memories are apt to be short and our own 


successes may be forgotten, but let us remember 
the bitterness and misery through which Ireland 
and Europe are passing, as apostles of force 
and votaries of “Martial Law ’’—and no damned 
nonsense.” 


Gandhism and Socialism 


Ever since man began to live in social groups 
there bas been a constant effort made by one section 
to get control over the rest. There hava been many 
methods by which this has been accomplished. Every 
one of such means has been directed towards 
dividing the people rather than in consolidating them. 
Among the modern forms are 1. Money, 2. Physical 
Violence, 3, Social divisions etc, They all tend to 
separate individuals. Socialism has been trying to find 
a solution for bringing together all kinds and sorts of 
men. But unfortunately it has not gone to tbe root 
of the divisions to change the ideals at the 
back of men’s actions. In his *pamphlet bearing 
the above title, Mr. Richard B. Gregg seeks to 
compare the usual accepted ways of socialism with 
the methods adopted by Gandhiji to attain the same 
end—liberation of the masses. Gandbiji has taken the 
various factors that go to divide the people and is 
attempting to apply them so that men may live 
together as brothers. He wants those who hold 
woridly wealth to use such wealth as a trust for the 
benefit of others. He teaches people not to inflict 
physical pain put rather to suffer in themselves the 
wrongs of others, He _ seeks to overcome social 
distinction by love and service. [n Mr. Gregg’s opinion 
“The present is a time when not only exterior 
circumstances are changing but also that we are in the 
midst of a change of inner systems of values of the 
symbols that go with them, That will indeed be a real 
revolution ’’. 


J. C. K, 


*Published by S. Ganesan, Madras, 
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The Untenable Claim 


(By C. RasyacopanacHar ) 

Gandhiji put two clinching questions to convict 
Britian of unfitness to hold the trusteeship of India. 

‘Is it or is it not a fact that India today is the 
poorest country in the world, wherein millions of 
people are condemned to unemployment for six months 
in the year? 

‘Is it or is it not a fact that India has been 
emasculated not only by compulsory deprivation of arms 
but also through being denied so many opportunities 
that members of a free nation enjoy?’ 

These were the two tests applied by Gandhiji. Yet 
the so-called safeguards, to which the non~Congress 
delegates at the London Conference would seem to 
agree, will on examination be oand calculated to 
preserve for the discredited trustee the opportunity to 
continue just these two gréat delinquencies of his. The 
restrictions sought to be imposed on popular control 
over finance render it impossible for | India to emerge 
from her poverty. The unimpaired continuance of 
British control over Defence will serve to prevent 
India from recovering her manliness which is the spring 
and secret of all freedom. 

No one will deny that obligations incurred by the 
Government of India which are found at the settlement 
to be binding on the people of India must be borne 
and discharged in full. Even Reform may be postponed 
for that reason. The discharge of Debt is a part of 
the ancient and unbroken culture of India. But what 
is plain now is to hold India in possessory mortgage 
for these obligations. This amounts to a charge of 
insolvency or fraudulent iutent which India must 
indignantly deny. To hold possession of national assets 


is a claim that is not ordinarily put forward in the- 


case of debts among nations, for it would be a contra- 
‘diction of the very term freedom. International 
obligations, even when entered into by contract, are not 
guaranteed or claimed to be secured by possession of 
assets and by control over in'ernal administration. How 
then can it be justly claimed that Indian revenues 
should be held in possessory mortgage by or on 
behalf of England for obligations imposed on her 
without consent or contract but in the exercise of 
trusteeship? To talk of self-Government, at the same 
time imposing a usufructuary mortgage on revenues 
and on the internal administration of the country, is a 
contradiction in tetms and 
Unreality; 

This claim to hold possession in order that Debts 
may be duly discharged is wrong enough. But the 
further c'aim ia respect of salaries and pensions 
payable to men of British extraction employed ia the 
internal administration of the country is outrageous. 
If India were at once declared to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy, one could understand Britain’s. anxiety to 
seek to hold possession for Debts and obligations. 
But this admission would be nothing short of a 
gonfession of a capital offence on the part of the so- 
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If India can bear the burden of the 
to have been incurred on her 
behalf, then it is unreasonable and against all 
international precedent to claim, at the. time of 
consti‘uting responsible government, to hold possession 
of and control over all or any part of the revenues 
and the administration of the country, If the 
smallest nations of Europe can borrow and remain in 
debt without transferring possession of customs, 
railways, or services to the creditor-government, Indian 
obligations certainly can stand admitted without a 
transfer of control or possession of finance of 
administration. 

The control of Defence is a fundamental of freedom 
and canrot be separated and transferred to an external 
authority without rendering freedom totally illusory. 
Those Indian Liberals who imagine that we can throw 
off the sense of slavery by taking over Civil 
government without responsibility for Defence are 
grievously mistaken. To divide responsibility along the 
dividing line between civil and military affairs is fatal 
to the development of citizenship, freedom, or national 
economy. If the cleft between Civil and Defence 
aiministration is left yawning, no progress towards 
freedom or responsibility is possible. To submit to 
this arrangement and yet to strive for real freedom 
and national independence is to programme for a 
deadlock and a conflict. 

Not only is Defence at the root of real 
responsibility, but in the present state of India it is 
inextricably mixed up with civil progress. It is 
impossible for India to order her own affairs and 
emerge from the slough of poverty unless he is free 
to prune and settle her own Defence estimates. 
Government without the freedom to do this would end 
in a miserable failure to justify itself before the people. 

The constitution proposed at the termination of the 
London Conference can be no more sucessful than the 
provincial Diarchy that was tried and which has 
served only to prove the uselessness of such an 
attempt to bifurcate government. Self-government is 
an organic whole, one and indivisible, and cannot be 
divided without killing tbe life. India cannot consent 
to the status of a glorified municipality or Local Board. 
The size of it does not improve the status, but only 
makes it impossible, 
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Sedition Against Satan 

We leatn from Tyagbhumi of Ajmer that the 
Local Government there have confiscated two books 
published by the Sasta Sahitya Publishing House. One 
of these is. the third edition of a Hindi translation of 
Gandbiji’s book “ Self-restraint versus Self-Indulgence ’* 
This book inculcates the virtue of sense control and 
as such has proved to be very valuable to the young 
folk, both married and unmarried. The book is a 
compendium of Gandhiji’s views on the sex problem, 

It passes our understanding how such a work 
could come under the sedition section. We suppose 
that somebody bas bungled somewhere and hope that 
the mistake will soon be corrected. The book certainly 
creates disaffection against all manner of vice and 
dissipation. It is full of sedition against Satan. We 
wonder if that too comes, according to the ideas of the 
Ajmer Government, under Section 124 A of Indian 
Penal Code! K, 
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The Meaning of Discrimination 


[Speaking on Thursday 19th. November in the 
Federal Structure Committee, Gandhiji ‘expounded 
his views on commercial discrimination as follows.’ | 

Lord Chancellor and friends, I would like to tender 
my congratulations to Mr. Beathall on his very 
temperate statement, and I wish that he could have 
seen his way not to spoil that admirable statement 
by importing two sentiments. One sentiment expressed 
by him was practically that Europeans or Britishers 
claimed what they are claiming because of their 
having conferred certain benefits on India. 1 wish 
that he could have omitted this opinion, but having 
expressed it there should have been no_ surprise 
expressed, as was expressed by Lord Reading, that 
there was a courteous retort from Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, and now, as we have heard, reinforced 
by Sir Phiroze Sethna. I wish also that he could 
have omitted the threat that has been used in that 
statement on behalf of the great corporation that he 
represents. He said that the European support to the 
national demand was conditional upon Indian nation- 
alists accepting the demands of the European com- 
munity expressed by Mr, Benthall, as also, not stated 
in this statement but we had it unfortunately a few 
days ago, the separatist tendency expressed in the 
demand for a_ separate electorate, and _ their joining 
that separatist combination about which it was my 
painful position to speak the other day. I have 
endeavoured to study the resolution passed at the 
last Conference. I want to read that resolution 
again, although you are familiar with it, 
because I shall want to say a few things in 
connection with that resolution. “At the instance of 
the British commercial community the principle was 
generally agreed that there should be no discrimination 
between the rights of the British commercial commu- 
nity, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian born subjects.” The rest I need not 
read. 

I am extremely sorry, in spite of the great regard 
and respect I entertain for Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 


and Mr.Jayakar, to have to dissent from this 
sweeping resolution. [ was, therefore, delighted 
yesterday when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru_ readily 
admitted that it was vague and _ that it was 


susceptible of improvement. You will see the 
general character of this resolution if you will carefully 
study it. There is to be no discrimination between 
the rights of the British mercantile community, firms 
and companies trading in India and the rights of 
Indian born subjects. If I have interpreted this 
correctly, I think that it is a terrific thing, and I, for 
one, could not possibly commit the Congress toa 
resolution of this character, much less commit the 
future Government of India. 

There is here no qualification whatsoever. The 
rights of the British commercial community are to 
stand on exactly the same footing as those of Indian 
born subjects. Therefore it is mot as if there is to 
be any racial discrimination, or anything of that kind; 
here the British commercial community enjoy absolu- 
tely the same rights as Indian born subjects. I want to 
state, with all the emphasis that I can command, that 
-[ could not even endorse the formula that the rights 
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of all Indian born subjects themselves could even be 
guaranteed or equal. I shall show you the reqson 
presently. 

I think that you will readily grant that the future 
Government of India would be constantly obliged, (ta 
use the admirable phrase used just now by Sir Phiroze 
Sethna ) in order to equalise conditions, to do what the 
existing Government has neglected to do, namely, con. 
tinually todiscriminate in favour of the famishing Indians 
against those who have bzen blest by nature or by the go- 
vernment themselves with riches and other privileges, It 
will be necessary for the future Government, perhaps, to 
provide quarters free for labour, and the monied men 
of India might say, “If you provide quarters for them 
you should give corresponding grants to us, although 
we do not require quarters of that nature.” But the 
State could not do so. There it would undoubtedly be 
discrimination in favour of the poor people, and the 
monied men might then say, according to this formula, 
that it would be discrimination against them. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest that this sweeping 
formula cannot possibly be accepted by us in this 
Conference when we are trying to assist His Majesty’s 
Government—in so far as they will accept our assistance— 
in shaping the future Constitution of India. 

But having. said this I want to associate myself 
completely with the British merchants and European 
houses in their legitimate demand that there should 
be no racial discrimination. I, who had to fight the 
great South African Government for over 20 years in 
order to resist their colour bar and their discriminating 
legislation directed against Indians as such, could be 
no party to discrimination of that character against the 
British friends who are at present in India, or who 
may in future seek entry. I speak on behalf of the 
Congress also. The Congress too holds the same 
view. 

Therefore, instead of this I would suggest a formula 
somewhat on these lines, a formula for which I had 
the pleasure and privilege of fighting General Smuts 
for a number of years. It may be capable of imrove- 
ment but I simply suggest this for the consideration 
of this Committee and especially for the consideration 
of European friends. “ No disqualification not suffered 
by Indian-born citizens of the State shall be imposed 
upon any persons lawfully residing in or entering 
India mereiy ’—I emphasise the word ‘ merely ’ — “on 
the ground of race, colour or religion’’. I think that 
this is an all-satisfying formula. No Government could 
possibly go beyond this. I want to deal briefly with 
the implications of this, and the implications of this 
are, I am sorry to say, different from the deductions 
that Lord Reading drew or sought to draw from last 
year’s formula, There would be no discrimination 
in this formula against a single Britisher or for that 
matter against a single European as such. I propose 
here to draw no_ distinction whatever between 
Britishers or other Europeans or Americans or Japanese. 
I would not copy the model of the British Colonies or 
the British Dominions which have. in my humble 
opinion, disfigured their Statute Books by importing 


legislation essentially based upon distinctions of colour 
and race. 


India free, I would love to think, would give a 
different kind of lesson and set a differen® kind of 
example to the whole world, I would not wish India 
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to live a life of complete isolation whereby it 
would live in water-tight compartments and allow 
nobody to enter her borders or to trade within her 
borders. But having said that, I have in my own 


mind many things that I would have to do to 
repeat that expression in order to equalise conditions. 
I am afraid chat for years to come India would 
be engaged in passing legislation in order to 
raise the downtrodden, the fallen, from the mire into 
which they have been sunk by the capitalists, by the 
landlords, by the so-called higher classes, and then, 
subsequently and scientifically, by the British rulers. 
If we are to lift these people from the mire, then it 
would be the bounden duty of the National Government 
of India, in order to set its house in order, continually 
to give preference to these people and even free them 
from the burdens under which they are being crushed. 
And if the landlords, zamindars, monied men and 
those who are today enjoying privileges—I do not 
care whether they are Europeans or Indians—if they 
find that they are discriminated against, I shall 
sympatbise with them, but I will not be able to help 
them, even if I could possibly do so, because I would 
seek their assistance in that process, and without 
their assistance it would not be possible to raise 
these people out of the mire. 


Look at the condition, if you will, of the untouch- 
ables, if the law comes to their assistance and sets 
apart miles of territory. At the present moment they 
hold no land; at the present moment they are absolutely 
living at the mercy of the so-called higher castes, and 
also, let me say, at the mercy of the State. They 
can be ‘removed from oue quarter to another without 
complaint and withaut being able to seek the assistance 
of law. Well, the first act of the Legislature will 
then be to see that, in order somewhat to equalise 
conditions, these people are given grants freely. 


From whose pockets are these grants to come? 
Not from the pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not 
going to drop money for the sake of the State. They 
will naturally come from the monied classes, including 
the Europeans. Will they say that this is discrimination ? 
They will be able to see that this is no discrimination 
against them because they are Europeans; it will be 
discrimination against them because they have got 


money and the others have got no money. It will 
be, therefore, a battle between the haves and the 
have-nots; and if that is what is feared, I am 


afraid the National Government will not be able 
to come into being if all these classes hold the pistol 
at the heads of these dumb millions and say: You 
shall not have a Government of your own unless you 
guarantee our possessions and our rights, 


I think I have given sufficiently an indication 
of what tke Corgress stands for: of the implications 
of this formula that I have suggested. Onno account 
will they find that there has been discrimination against 
them because they are English or beeause they are 
Europeans or Japanese or belong to any other race. 
The grounds that will be. applicable to them for 
discrimination will be also the grounds for discrimina- 
tion against Indianborn citizens, and therefore, I have 
got another formula also, hurriedly drafted because I 
drafted it here as I was listening to Lord Reading 
and as I was listening to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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The second formula that I have got with me is in 
connection with existing rights : 

“No existing interest legitimately acquired, and 
not being in confict with the best interests of the 
nation in general, shall be interfered with except 
in accordance with the law applicable to such 
interests, ” 

Here, too, I would explain shortly what I have 
in mind. I certainly have in mind what you find in 
the Congress resolution in connection with the taking 
over by the incoming Government of obligations that 
are being today discharged by the British Government. 
Just as we claim that these obligations must be 
examined by an impartial tribunal before they are taken 
over by us, so should existing interests be subject to 
judicial scrutiny when necessary There is no question, 
therefore, of repudiation but merely of taking over 
under examination, under audit. We have here some of 
us who have made a study of the privileges and the 
monopolies enjoyed by Europeans, but let it not be merely 
Europeans; there are Indians —I have. undoubtedly 
saveral Indians in misad — who are today in possession 
of land which has been practically given away to 
them not for any service rendered to the nation 
but for some service rendered, I cannot even say 
to the Government, because I do not think that 
the Government has benefited, but to some official; 
and if you tell me that those concessions and those 
ptivileges are not to be examined by the State I 
again tell you that it will be impossible to run the 
machinery of government on behalf of the “have-nots,” 
on behalf of the dispossessed. Hence, you will see 
here that there is nothing stated in ccnnection with 
the Eurgpeans. The second formula also is applicable 
equally to the Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, 
as itis applicable, say, to Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas 
and Sir Phiroze Sethna. If they have ob'ained concessions 
which have been obtained because they did some service 
to the officials of the day and got some miles of iand, 
well, if I had the possession of the Government I 
would quickly dispossess them. I would not consider 
them because they are Indians, and I would just as 
readily dispossess Sir Hubert Carr or Mr. Benthall, 
however admirable they are and however friendly 
they are to me. They may stand me fifty dinners, but 
that will net stand in the way of my dispossessing them. 
The law will be no respector of persons whatsoever, 
I give you that assurance. After having received that 
assurauce I am unable to go any further. so that is 
really what issimplied by “ legitimately acquired "—that 
every interest must have been taintless, it must be 
above suspicion, like Caesar’s wife, and therefore, we 
shall expect to examine all these things when they 
come under the notice of that Government. 

Then you have “not being in conflict with the 
best interests of the nation.” I have in mind certain 
monopolies, legitimately acquired, undoubtedly, buat 
which have been brought into being in conflict with 
the best interests of the nation. Let me give you an 
illustration which will amuse you somewhat, but which 
is on natural ground. Take this white elephant which 
is called New Delhi, Crores have been spent 
upon it. Suppose that the future Government 
comes to the conclusion that this white elephant, 
seeing that we have got it, ought to be turned 
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to some use; imagine that in Old Delhi ther 
isa plague or cholera going ov, and we 
hospitals for the poor people. What are we to do? 
Do you suppose the National Government will ba 
able to build hospitals, and so on? Nothing of the 
kind- We will take charge of those buildings and put 
these plague-stricken people in them and use them as 
hospitals, becuse I contend that those buildings are 
in conflict with the best interests of the nation. They 
do not represent the millions of India. They may be 
representative of the monied men who are sitting at 
the table; they may be representative of His Highness 
the Nawab Sahib of Bhopal, or of Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, or of Sir Phiroze Sethna, or of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, but they are not representative of 
those who lack even anywhere to sleep and have not 
even a crust of bread to eat. If the National Govern- 
ment comes to the conclusion that that place is 
unnecessary, no matter what interests are concerned 
they will be dispossessed, and they will be dispossessed 
I may tell you, without any compensation, because, 
if you want this Government to pay compensation 
it will have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would 
be impossible. 

Iam trying to humour you in order to present 
this bitter pill, for it is a bitter pill which has got to 
be swallowed if a Government as Congress conceives it 
comes into being. I have no desire to deceive you; I 
have no desire, in order to take away something from 
here, to deceive you into the belief that everything will 
be quite alright. I want, on behalf of the Congress, to 
lay all the cards on the table. I want no mental 
reservation of any description whatsoever; and then, 
if the Congress position is acceptable, nothing will 
please me better, but, if that position is not 
acceptable, if today I feel I cannot possibly touch 
your hearts and cannot carry you with me, then the 
Congress must continue to wander and must continue 
the process of opproselytisation until you are ail 
converted and allow the millions of India to feel that 
at last they have got a National Government. 


Up to now, no one has said a word in connection 
with two lines which appear at the end of this 
resolution, namely: “It was agreed that the existing 
rights of the European community in India in regard 
to criminal trials should be maintained.” 

I must confess that I have not been able to study 
all the implications of it. I am glad to be able to 
say that for some days I have been engaged in 
carrying on friendly—absolutely friendly—and private 
conversations with Sir Hubert Carr, Mr. Benthall and 
some friends. I was discussing this very theme with 
them and I asked them to tell me what these two 
things meant and they said it was the same thing for 
the other communities. I have not ascertained what is 
the meaning of the same thing for the other communities. 
It means, I suppose, that the other communities 
also may demand their own jury. This refers to trial 
by jury. I am afraid I cannot possibly endorse this 
formula. 

Mr. Jinnah: May 1 correct you, Mr. Gandhi? It 
tefers not only to juries but to the tribunals, the 
tribuaals which will try Europeans and Indians, and 
there are many other distinctions. It is not merely 


the jury. 
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Gandhiji: I did not know that. That is why I 
said I had not studied it. If there is something more 
you will pardon my ignorance but I could not possibly 
be a party to such reservations. I think that a 
National Government cannot possibly be shut in by 
those restrictions, All the communities today who 
will ba the future Indian nation must start with good 
will, must start with mutual trust or not at all. If 
we are told that we cannot possibly have responsible 
Government that will be a state of things one can 
understand, But we are told there must be all these 


reservations and safeguards. It would not be 
liberty and responsible government butit would be 
all safeguards. Safeguards would eat away 
the whole of the Government. I was trying 


this morning to find something analogous and 
I came to the conclusion that if all these safeguards 
are to be granted and all the talk here takes concrete 
shape and we are told that we are to get responsible 
government it will be almost on a par with the 
responsible government that prisoners have in their 
jails. They too have complete independence immedi- 
ately the cell door is locked and the jailor goes. The 
prisoners inside that cell about 10 ft. square or 7 ft. 
by 3 ft. have complete independence. I do not ask for 
that kind of complete independence, with the jailors 
safeguarding comfortably their own right. 
Therefore, I appeal to our European friends that 
they should withdraw this idea of safeguarding 
their rights. I venture to suggest that the two for. 
mulae that I have put ferward should be adopted. 
You may cut them about in any manner you like. If 
the wording is not satisfactory by all means suggest 
some other wording. But outside these formulae of a 
negative character, whereby there is no bar _ sinister 
placed against you, I venture to say you may not—shall 
I say dare not—ask for more. So much with reference 
to existing interests and future trade, 

Mr. Jayakar was talking yesterday about key 
industries and I propose to associate myself entirely 
with the sentiments that he expressed, I do not think 
that I need take up your time by talking of what 
importance Congress attaches to key industries. The 
Congress conception is that if the key industries are 
not taken over by the state itself the State will at 
least have a predominant say in the conduct and 
administration and development of the key industries. 


A poor undevoloped country like India is not to be 
judged as a highly developed individualist Island like 
Great Britain may be. What is good for Great 
Britain to-day is in my opinion in many respects 
poison for India. India has got to develop her own 
economics, her own policy, her own method of dealing 
with her industries and everything else. Therefore, so 
far as the key industries are concerned, I am afraid 
that not merely the Britishers but many will feel that 
they are not having fair play. But I do not know 
what is the meaning of “fair play” againsta State. 

And then about Coastal ttade too, the Congress 
undoubtedly has the greatest sympathy with the desire 
to develop coastal trade; but if in the Bill about the 
coastal trade there is any discrimination against 
Europeans as such, I will join hands with the 
Europeans and fight that Bill or thy proposal which 
discriminates against Englishmen because they are 
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Englishmen. But there are these vast interests tbat 
have come into being. I have travelled fairly frequently 
up the great river ways of Bengal and J have travelled 
years ago up the Irrawaddy. I know something of 
that trade. By concessions, privileges, favours, what- 
ever you call them, these huge corpcrations have built 
up industries, built up companies and built up a 
ttade which does not admit of any opposition 
whatsoever. 


Some of you may have heatd of a budding company 
between Chittagong and Rangcon. The Directors of that 
Company, poor struggling Mussalmans, came to me in 
Rangoon and asked me if I could do anything. My 
whole heart went out to them, but there was nothing 
to be done. What could be done? There is the 
mighty British India Steam Navigation Company simply 
underselling this budding compaay and practically 
taking the passengers without any passage mcney at 
all. I could quote instance after instance of that 
character. Therefore, it is not because it is a British 
company. If it were an Indian company that had 
usurped this thing it would be the same. Supposing 
an Indian company was taking away capital, as to-day 
we have Indians who instead of investing their capital 
in India invest their capital or invest their monies 
outside India. Imagine that there was a huge Indian 
Corporaticn that was taking away all its profits and 
investing them in some othe: parts of the world, 
fearing that the National Government was not going 
along a correct policy, and therefore, in order to keep 
their money intact, they were taking away tbat money 
outside. Go a liitle step further with me and say 
that these Indian Directors in order to organise in a 
most scientific and finished and perfect manner brought 
all the European skill that they could bring there and 
did not allow these struggling corporations to come 
into being, I would certainly have something to say 
and have legislation in order to protect the companies 
like the Chittagong company. 


Some friends could not even float their ships 
along the Irrawaddy. They gave me chapter and 
verse in order to assure me that it became utterly 
impossible; they could not get their licenses, they 
could not get the ordinary facilities that one is 
entitled to. Every one of us knows what money can 
buy, what presige can buy, and when such prestige is 
built up which kills all the saplings it becomes 
necessary then, to use the expression of Sir John Gorst 
which he used 42 years ago—that it then becomes 
necessary to lop off the tall poppies. Tall poppies ought 
not to be allowed to crush these saplings. That is 
really the case on behalf of the coastal trade. The 
Bill may have been clumsily worded. That does not 
matter, but I think the essence of it is absolutely 
correct. 

About the citizenship, that is the last thing, well, 
you have the definition from the Nehru Report. 
Naturally the Nehru Committee had to consider situat- 
ions as they arose, and therefore, there were several 
changes rung on the orginal description; but I would 
like this Committee to realis¢ that the Nehru Report 
is—I am sorry to have to say it, but it is so—to-.day 
a back number. Even tbe late Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was obliged to say that, not because we wanted to 
treat that Nehru Report as a back number. The 


Nehru Report is undoubtedly a compromise between 
several positions. Though not a member of the 
Committee I knew exactly what was happening, because 
I happened at that time to be in India, to be in 
touch with the members’ of the Committee, 
and therefore, I know something of the history 
of that Report and how that Committee also came 
into being I am not going to weary you with the 
details of the history of that Committee, but, as you 
will see, that Report is based upon the idea that we 
were to have Dominion Status. Well, the Congress 
has taken several strides further. The Congress 
had to forget that Report in connection with the 
Hindu-Muslim-Sikh formula, as it has been obliged 
to forget that Report about many other things, 
Although the Nehru Report is a creation, or the Nehru 
Committee is in the first instance a creation of the 
Congress, I am not able, therefore, to say that we 
will be able to-day to swear by everything that 
appears there, Beyond that I do not want just now 


to go. 
The definition of a citizen is a terrific job. I 
could not possibly undertake on the spur of the 


moment to present, as I understand the Congress 
mentality of to-day, what will commend itself to the 
Congress or what will commend itself to me. It is, 
as I say, a matter on which I would like to confer 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other friends and try 
to understand what is at the back of their minds, 
because, I must confess, that out of this discussion 
I have not been able to reach the heart of the thing. 
I bave made the Congress position absolutely clear, 
that we do not want any racial discrimination, but 
after having cleared that position I am not called upon 
now to give a summary decision for the opinion of the 
Congress in connection with the definition of the word 
“citizen,” Therefore, I would simply say in connection 
with the word “citizen” that I reserve my opinion as 
to the definition entirely for the time being. 


Having said this, I want to close with this remark. 
I do not despair of finding a common formula that 
would satisfy the European friends. The negotiations 
in which I was privileged to be a party are, I think, 
still to continue. If my presence is required I will 
still attend that little Committee meeting. 


The idea is to enlarge it and give it a little less 
informal shape and find out a common basis, 

In spite of what I have said, I do not despair of 
finding a common formula, but, having expressed that 
hope, I would again hark back to the point that, so 
far as a I can understand it, I cannot think of any 
detailed scheme which cotild be incorporated in the 
Constitution. What can be incorporated in the consti- 


tution is scme such formnla as this, round which all 
kinds of rights can arise. 


There is no conception here, as you see, of doing 
anything administratively. I have expressed my own 
hope in connection with the Federal and Supreme 
Ceurt. To me the Federal Court is the Supreme 
Court; it is the final court of Appeal beyond which 
there would be no appeal whatsoever; it if my Privy 
Council and it is the palladium of liberty. It is the 
court to which every person who is at all aggrieved 
can go. A _ great Jurist in the Transvaal—-and the 
Transvaal and South Africa generally have undoubtedly 
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produced very great Jurists—to whom I used to go 
for assistance when I was a youngster, once said to 
me, in regard to a very difficult case, “ Though tbere 
may b2 no hope just now, I tell you that I have 
guided myself by one thing, or else I should not be a 
lawyer: the law teaches us lawsers that there is 
absolutely no wrong for which there is no remedy to 
be found in a court of law, and if judges say there is 
no remedy, then those judges should be immediately 
unseated.” I say that with all deference to you, Lord 
Chancellor. 


I, therefore, think that our European friends may 
rest assured that the future Federal Court will not send 
them away empty handed, as we expect to go away 
empty handed, if we do not have the favour of the 
Ministers, who are the present advisers of His Majesty. 
I am still hoping tbat we shall have their ear and 
get roucd their bitter side, and then we may hope to 
gO away with something substantial in our pockets; 
but, whether we go away with anything substantial in 
our pocksts or nof, I hope that if the Federal Court of 
my dreams comes into being then the Europeans and 
everybody—all the minorities—may rest assured that 
that Court will not fai! them, though a puny individual 
like myself may fail them, 


Sir Tei Bahadur Stpru: I should like to ask 
Mahatma Gandhi to explain one part of his speech, in 
regard to which there is scme doubt in my mind. 
Does he propose that the National Government of the 
future should examine and investigate ihe title to 
property of everyone, and if so would it be any title 
acquired within a certain period of time or not? What 
is the machicery he proposes to bring into existence 
for the examination of that title and does he propose 
to give any compznsaiion at all, or that the National 
Government should simply expropriate property which 
according to his view or the view of the majority 
seemed to bave been wrongly acquired ? 


Gandhiji: If you will give me permission I will 
certainly answer those questions, which are very 
legitimate questions. I have really given my view. So 
far as I understand, it is not iniended tbat the 
administration should do the thing; everything that is 
done will be above board. It will be done by legal 
machinery. 

Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru: That is what I want to 
know. What is that legal machinery to be? 


Gandhiji: I have not at the present moment 
thought of any limitation. I think that there is no 
limitation running against a wrong. 


Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru: Under your National 
Government therefore no title in India is safe ? 


Gandhiji: Uader our Natlonal Government the 
court will decide these things and if there is any 
undue fear about these things I think it is possible 
{o satisfy every legitimate doubt. I have no _hesita. 
tion in saying that generally speaking this is a 
formula which should be accepted. Where complaints 
are made that there are legitimate rights acquired it 
should be open to the courts of law to examine 
these rights. I am not going to say today in taking 
over the Government that I shall examine no rights 
whatsoever no titles that have been acquired. 


——— 


Gandhiji on banana Safeguards 


[ Speaking on the nature of Financial Safeguards 
in the Federal Structure Committee on Wednesday the 
25:h Nov. Gandhiji said :] 


My Lord, I followed your (Lord Reading’s) speech 


yesterday on this very important subject with the 
greatest attention and with all the respect that is 
undoubtedly your due, and in connection with that 


speech I read the paragraphs on Finance in the Federal 
S‘ructure Committee’s Report of last year, I think if is, 
paragraphs 18, 19 and 20, and I regret to have to 
record my opision that I cannot endorse the restrictions 
that have been suggested in these paragrapbs. My 
position, and, I think, the position of all of us, must be 
very difficult when we do not know exactly what are 
the financial burdens. 


Let me explain. I would na'urally have to consider 
the thing from one point of view if ‘Army’ was a 
reserved subject, and another paint of view if ‘Army’ was 
transferred subject. I have also very great difficulty in 
expressing my view by reason of the fact that the 
Congress is emphatically of opinion that the obligations 
to be taken over by the incomisg Government should 
be subject to audit and impartial examination. 


I have in my hands a Report prepared by four 
impartial men, two of them ex-Advocates-General of 
the Bombay High Court; I mean Mr. Bahadurji and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. The third examiner or member 
of the Committee is Professor Shah, for a long time 
professor in the University of Bombay, a mau having 
an ali-India reputation and author of valuable works 
on Indian economics. The fourth member of the 
Committee is Mr. Kumarappa, who holds European 
degrees and whose opinions on Finance command 
considerable acceptance and influence. These four 
gentlemen hive submitted an elaborate Report in which 
they, as I hold, make out a conclusive case for an 
impartial enquiry, and they show that many of the 
obligations do not really belong to India. 

In' this connection, I want very respectfully to say 
that the Congress has never suggested, as it has been 
viciously suggested against it, that one single farthing 
of national obligations should ever be repudiated by 
the Congress. What the Congress has, however, 
suggested is that some of the obligations which are 
supposed to belong to India ought not to be saddled 
upon India and should be taken over by Great Britain, 
You will find in these volumes a critical examination 
of all these obligations. I do not propose to weary 
this Committee with a recital of these things. Those 
who would care to study these two volumes may, and 
I have no doubt will, study them with considerable: 
profit, and they will perhaps discover that some of 
these obligations should never have been saddled upon 
India. That being the case, I feel that if one knew 
exactly where one was, it would be possible to give a 
decisive opinion, but subject to that, I venture to 
suggest, that the restrictions, or the so-called safeguards, 
that have been suggested ia paragraph 18, 19 and 20 
of this report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee 
will, instead of helping India on her course, hinder her 
progress at every step. 

You, My Lord, were pleased yesterday to say that 
the question before you was not one 
confidence in Indian Ministers. 


of want of 
On the contrary, you 
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had every hope that the Indian Ministers would do as 
well as any other Minister, but you were concerned 
with the credit of India outside the borders of India, 
that the investors who supplied capital to India and 
who brought their money to India at reasonable rates 
of interest would not be satisfied if there were not 
safeguards of the type suggested here; and you went 
on further, if I remember rightly, to say that when 
there were any investments in India from here, or 
when there were any monies sent to India, it was not 
to be supposed that they were not also for the 
interest of India. 

If I remember rightly, Your Lordship used the 
words “obviously it was in the interests of India”. 
I was really waiting to find some illustrations, but no 
doubt you took it for granted that we would know 
those matters or those illustrations which you had in 
mind. I had really converse illustrations in mind 
while you were speaking, and I said to myself, I have 
within my own experience several illustrations where I 
could show that the interests of India were not in those 
particular illustrations identical with the interests of 
Great Britaia that the two were in conflict, and that 
therefore, we could not possibly say that every 
time there were loans from Great Britain, they were in 
the interest of India. 


Take, for instance so many wars. Take the wars 
of Afghanistan, As a young man I read with great 
avidity the history of wars in Afghanistan written by 
the Jate Sir John Kay and I have a vivid recollection 
left on my mind that most of these wars were certainly 
not in the interests of India: and not only that, but 
that the Governor-General had bungled over these 
wats, The late Dadabhai Naoroji taught us young 
men that the history of British F inance in India was 
a history of muddle and bungling where it was not 
also one of exploitation of India, 

The Lord Chancellor uttered the warning, and you 
were pleased to enforce his warning, that Finance at the 
present movement was a very delicate matter and that, 
therefore, those of us who took part in the discussion 
should be cautious and careful so as not to mishandle 
the subject and create difficulties or add to the 
difficulties that already face the Finance Minister in India. 
I, therefore, do not propose to go into any details; but 
I cannot help saying one thing in connection with this 
increase in the ratio. I mean when the rupee was 
appreciated to 1/6 from 1/4. Now, there the measure 
was adopted in the face of almost unanimous opposi- 
tion from Indians—Indians who were not in any way 
connec’ed with the Congress. They were all independent, 
some of them great experts in finance who knew exactly 
what they were saying. Now, there again one finds 
that the Indian interest was really subordinated to 


foreign interests. It does not reqnire an expert to 
know that a depreciated rupee is always or as 
a rule would be in the interest of the culti- 


vators. I was very much siruck by an admission 
made by two _ financiers here, that if the 
rupse, instead of being linked to sterling, had 
been left to itself, at least for the time being, it 


would have been of great advantage to the cultivators, 
They were going to the last extreme and thinking of 
some catastrophe that might befall India if the rupee 
left to itself went down to the intrinsic value, namely 
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6d or 7d. Personally, I have not even then been able 
to see that really the Indian cultivator would be in 
any shape o1 form damaged, 

Now, that being the case, I cannot possibly endorse 
safeguards that would interfere with the full discharge 
of his responsibility by the Indian Finance Minister, 
and that responsibility conceived predominantly in the 
interests of the ryots. 

But I want to draw the attention of this Committee 
to one thing more. Ia spite of the caution uttered by 
the Lord Chancellor and you, My Lord, I feel some- 
how or other that if Indian Finance was properly 
managed entirely in the interests of India, we should 
not be subject to fluciuations gs seriously as we afe 
to-day in the foreign market, the fluctuations in 
London. I want to give you my reason for it. When 
I first became acquainted with the writing of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton I approached him with considerable 
diffdente and hesitation. I knew nothing practically 
of Indian finance, I was absolutely new to the subject 
but he with his zeal insisted upon my studying the 
papers that he continued to send me. As we all 
know, he has large interests in India, he has himself 
held offices of importance and is himself an able 
financier. He is today making experiments himself 
along the lines he has suggested, but this is the one 


striking thought that he has placed before all who 
would care to understand his mode of looking at 
Indian finance, aud he says that India does not need 


to look to the gold standard or to the silver standard 
or to any metalli: standard, India has metal all its 
own, and he says that that consists. in her innumerable 
countless million of Jabours. It is true that the 
British Government has not declared itself insolvent in 
connection with Indian Finance, that it has been, 
up to now able to pay the way; but at what cost? 
It has been, in my humble opinion, at the cost of the 
cultivator, the money has been squeezed from the 
cultivator. Instead of thinking in terms of rupees, 
if the authorities had consulted and thought of finance 
in terms of these masses, they could have managed 
the affairs cf India, in my humble opinion, infinitely 
better than they have hitherto done, they would not 
then have been obliged to fall back upon foreign 
market. Everybody recognises, British financiers have 
told us, that for nine years out of ten India has 
always a favourable balance. 


That is to say, whenever India has what may be 
called an eight anna or ten anna year, eight annas is 
really enough to give her a favourable balance. Then 
India produces through bountiful naiure, from Mothet 
Earth, more than enongb to pay for all her obligations, 
and more than for all the imports that she may 
ever require. If it is true, and I hold that it is true, 
a country like India does not really need to fall back 
upon the foreign capitalist. She has been made to fall 
back upon the foreign capitalist because of the 
enormous drain that has taken place from India in 
order to pay what are called the home charge, in order 
to pay the terrific charges for India’s Defence. She is 
utterly unable to discharge these obligations, and yet 
they have been met by a revenue policy which has 
been condemned in unmeasured terms by one of the 
officiating commissioners, the late Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt. 1 know he engaged in a controvesy with the late 
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Lord Curzon on this very topic, and we Indians came 
to the conclusion that the right was on the side of 
the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

But I want to go a step further. It is known that 
these millions of cultivators remain idle for six months 
in the year. If the British Government saw tO it that 
these men would not remain idle for six months in the 
year, imagine the wealth that they would produce. 
Why would we then need ever to fall back upon the 
foreign market ? That is how the whole idea of finance 
appears before me, a layman, a man who continually 
thinks of these masses and wants to feel as they 
would feel. They would say we have all the labour 
we do not want, therefore, to fall back upon any 
foreign capital. So long as we Jabour the whole world 
would want the products of our labour. And it is true 
the world today wants the products of our Jabour. 


We would be able to produce those things 
that the world would voluntarily and_ willingly 
take from us. That has been the condition 


of India for ages past. Therefore, I really do not 
feel the fear that you, My Lord, have expressed in 
connection with Indian finance. Having these views I 
do not really share the fear that Indian finance would 
be in jeopardy if we whispered some thing tbat need 
not be said now, or if a man like me said today that 
I would want complete control of Indian finance if 
India is to have responsibility at the Cente. In my 
opinion unless we have control over our own door- 
keepers and over our own purse absolutely unrestricted, 


we shall not be able to shoulder the responsibility, and 
it will not be a responsibility worth the name. 


Holding this view I feel that the safeguards that I 
would suggest are of a totally different character; but 
I am not ina position at the present moment to 
suggest any safeguard at ali—not until I know thatthe 
nation is to have complete responsibility, complete 
control over her Army, over the Civil Service, that the 
nation will be at perfect liberty to take over so many 
of the Civilians as the nation would want, so many of 
the soldiers as the nation would want and on terms 
that would be suitable for a poor nation like India. 
Unless I know all these things it is practically 
impossible for me to suggest the safeguards, As a 
matter of fact, when all these things are taken into 
consideration probably there will be no necessity for any 
safeguards, unless one starts with want of confidence 
in India’s ability to shoulder her burden and India’s 
ability to carry on the administration of the country 
in a peaceful manner. The only danger under such 
circumstances that I can possibly conceive would be 
that the moment we take charge there would be utter 
chaos and disorder. Now if that is the fear that 
seizes the British mtnd, then there is no meeting 
ground, We take responsibility, we ask for responsibity, 
we demand responsibility, because, we have got that 
confidence that we would be able to carry on our 
affairs in a decent manner and I would feel certainly 
in a much better masner than British administrators 
have done or could ever dc—not because they are not 
able. I will grant that they are much abler than we 
are; I will grant that they have got an organising 
capacity which we have to learn at their feet. But we 
have one thing, that we know our country, we know 
our people and we should, therefore, be able to ron 
our Government cheaply. We would avoid ail 
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the quarrels, and we, not baving any imperialistic 
ambition, would not go to war with the Afghans or any 
other nation, but we would cultivate friendly relations, 
and they would have nothing to fear from us. 

That is the kind of ideal that runs through my 
mind as I conceive Indian Finance. You will see, 
therefore, that in my opinion Indian Finance does not 
occupy such a Jarge place in my conception, and not 
such a dangerous position as it evidently occupies in 
your mind, or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or in the 
minds of British Ministers with whom I had the 
privilege of discussing this question. Hence, and for the 
reasons that I have explained, I must respectfully say 
that it is not possible for me to subscribe to the 
safeguards that are suggested here, or to endorse the 


fears that agitate the British public or the responsible 
men in Great Britain. 
One thing I would like to say: that for every 


obligation that the National Government undertakes 
there will be proper guarantees, such guarantees as a 
nation can possibly give, forthcoming, and assurances 
of a right type forthcoming. But, in my opinion, thev 
will never be of the type of the character described in 
these paragraphs. Afier all, if there are, and there 
would be, I have no doubt, certain obligations that we 
would have to take over and we would have to discharge 
towatds Great Britain, supposing that we bungled and 
did not do anything whatsoever, no assurances given 
on paper would be worth anything. Or supposing 
that India, when she comes into her own, unfortunately 
for her has a series of bad seasons, then again I do 
not know that any safeguard that might possibly be 
conceived would be enough to squeeze money out of 
India. In these critical circumstances—unforeseen 
circumstances-visitations of nature, it is impossible for 
any national Government to give guarantees. 

I do not wish to labour this point any further. I 
thought that I should occupy a few minutes of this 
Committee in disburdening myself of the views that a 
Jaymnan like myself holds upon Indian finance. 

I can only close with the great sorrow that has 
overtaken me in connection with these things that I should 
find myself in confliet with so many administrators who 
have experience of Indian affairs and also of so many 
of my countrymen who are attending this Round Table 
Conference; but, if I am to discharge my duty as a 
representative of the Congress, even at the risk of 
incurring displeasure, I must give expression to the 


views I hold in common with so many members of 
the Congress. 


Lord Reading: I did not want to interrupt you, 
Mr. Gandhi, when you were speaking, but I do not 
think that you quite accurately represented what I had 
said. Obviously I could not interrupt you, because it 
meant going back and repeating what has. been said, 
and, after all, it stands recorded. It may be a 
misinterpretation of some observations that were made, 
and of course there are many economic and financial 
matters which you have raised which have not been 
discussed at all. I only want to say in reference to 
them that you have introduced them for the purpose of 
your argument. All I want to say is that I have 
already given in the speeches that I have made with 
regard to finance but I did not want it to be assumed 
that there is no answer to it. 

Gandhiji ; Of course not. 


The Position in the U. P. 
(By C, RaJacoPaLacnar ) 

1. Agrarian distress in the U. P,, being the 
report of the Committee appointed by the Council 
of the U. P. P. C. C., to enquire into the agrarian 
situation in the province. 

2. Corespondence relating to the 
crisis in the U. P, 

These two recent publications of the U. P. Congress 
Committee set forth the causes and events that led up 
to the present situation in the United Provinces and 
will serve to explain to the public that Congressmen 
were in no hurry to resort to Satyagraba without 
exploring other means to solve a very grave problem. 

“The most characteristic feature of the rural 
classes of India is of course their poverty. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants of India are still beset 
with poverty of a kind which finds no parallel in 


agarian 


Western lands aud are living on the very margin of 
subsistence.’ This is not a quotation from one of 
Gandhij’s speeches, but from the cfficial annual 


publication India, (1929-30). The condition of the 
peasantry in the United Provinces shares this general 


feature. There was successive failure cf crops for the 
last several years, due either ta floods or to failure of 
rains, and there were, in additior, visitations of locusts 
and occasional des'ruction of crops by frost and 


hailstorms. Thus the cultivators’ resources had already 
been greatly crippled, when there came the unprecedented 


fall in prices. The following figures of prices (in 
rupees per maund ) bring out the extent of the damage 
to the agriculturist’s position and his resources to meet 
money obligations: 


Wheat Parley Gram Rice Sugarcane Cotton 
1914-15 g0O02 ~300--. 3.30° 5.70 
1916-20 5.39 4.00 4.56 6.24 8.82 36.64 
June, 1931 2.30 L50-2, 210. :4.25 4.50 12.00 


The prices fell practically to the level of 1873. The 
following table of index numbers shows the movement 
in prices, as compared with the rest and the revenue 
demands, in 1898-99, 1914-15, and 1930-31: 


Prices Revenue Rent Total Rent Total Revenue 
Demand of Demand of 
Province ’ Province 
(Index figures ) (in crores of rupeos ) 
1898-99 100 100 1€0 12.11 6.19 
Bete -H7.105: 131 15.93 6 51 
1930-31 §0:. 113-160 19.40 7.07 


While prices have gone down by 20 %, the rents have 
gone up by 60 %’ 

The distress was intensified by a large number of 
ejectments and coercive processes, In many areas the 
tenants were subjected to a reign of terror. If facts 
are wanted the reader may refer to the first of the two 
publications mentioned above which sets forth 
documentary and other - reliable evidence to support its 
findings. The distress amovg the peasantry was at its 


height when Congressmen were all in prison, Immediately 
after the Delhi Settlement the United Provinces Provincial 


Congress Committee put themselves in touch with the 
Provincial Government in order to obtain relief for the 
peasants. Besides carrying on correspondence, Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had 


several interviews wiih the Chief Secretary and other 
officials, All this, however, was of no avail, 


In the Sim'!a conversations between Gandhiji and 
Government of India the agrarian crisis in the United 
Provinces was specially dealt witn and in the letter 
addressed by Gandhiji to the Home Secretary on August 
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27,1931 he wrote: “If unfortunately any grievance is so. 
acutely felt that it becomes the paramount duty of the 
Congress to seek some method of relief, in the absence 
of an enquiry in the shape of defensive direct action, 
the Congress should be held free to adopt such remedy 
notwithstanding the suspension of Civil Disobedience. ”’ 
This statement of the position of the Congress was 
noted in the reply of the Home Secretary, and forms 
part of what is called the Simla Agreement, 

Repeated letters were sent after this Simla Agree- 
ment, but no relief was forthcoming. Coercive 
processes and enforced collections often accompanied 
by physical violence continued long after the usual 
period of annual collections. With the beginning of 
the new Fasli year came the prublem of fresh collec- 
tions. Before the tenants discovered any means to 
survive the coercive processes of the previous season of 
distress, the new rental demands were announced with 
remissions wholly inadequate to meet the fall in prices. It 
was notified that if the fresh year’s rent as demauded was 
not paid within a month, even the remissions sanctioned 
by Government might be withdrawv. No _ objections 
could be raised without payment of the rent demanded. 

A Conference was arranged early in November, 
between seme local cfficials and the Settlement 
Commissioner on the one hand and the Congress 
representatives on the other, in order to discuss the 
cases in Allahabad District. But as the officials were 
not prepared to discuss any of the vital issues the 
Conference proved ineffective. Renewed attempts were 
made on behalf of the Congress Commiitee to arrange 
a conference with the representatives of the Local 
Government who should be in a pnsilion ta discuss 
all the aspects of the probiems. On behalf of the 
Congress it was made clear that they were prepared 
to accept any solution however arrived at, provided it 
gave sufficient relief to the peasantry. There was no 
response, and collectiazns were nat suspended. The 
peasantry approached the Congress Committee for advice 
and the Congress Committee had no altervative but to 
advise suspension cf payment pendicg further negotiations. 
This was taken as an act of war, and the Home 
Secretary Mr. H. W. Emerson, complained to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel on 25th November that “ while the 
discussions were in progress, the Council of the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress; Committee authorised 
the Allahabad District Congress Committee to advise 
agriculiurists to withold payment of rent and revenue 
during the pendency of negotiations. The Allahabad 
District Congress Committee have acted on this authority 
and bave distributed printed notice to the peasants of 
that district”. On this plea the Government declined 
to engage any further in negotiations. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
explained and protested in vain“that the course which 
should have been followed by the Government was to 
issue instructions for the postponement of collections 
of rents pending the result of the negotiations, and 
the delay of a few weeks would not have affected the 
position of’ the Government and the landlords, while 
it was obviously harsh on the peasants to make them 
pay up pending the negotiations, Even now, the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee adheres to 
the position that it is prepared to explore all avenues 
leading to a settlement and to withdraw its advice 


regarding nonpayment of taxes as soon as sufficient relief 
is In sight and collections are suspended, 
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London Letter 
The Grave of the Empire 


Ever since his arrival in England Gandhiji has been 
repeating from every public and private platform that 
for a true and honourable partnership between England 
and India it was essential that the Empire and the 
Empire idea must vanish. The heading of this note 
should not give the impression that the partnership has 
been established and the glorious consummation of the 
extinction of the Empire been fulfilled as a result of 
the success of the Round Table Conference. No. That 
consummation pre-supposes a voluntary relinquishment of 
the business of “Empire” or exploitation. But if there 
is no voluntary relinquishment there is bouhd to be a 
compulsory one as aresult of the revolt of the exploited 
races. The Conference has done nothing iv the 
direction of that glorious consummation. 


But the Conservatives—especially the Lords—have 
appreciably worked towards that consummation without 
willing it. They have declared from the house-tops 
their unwillingness to relinquish India—i.e¢., their hold 
on India, and threatened dire consequences for those 
who are working towards emancipating their country 
from exploitation. ‘Martial Law and no damned 
nonsense”’ may be said to sum up the last week’s 
minatory rhodomontade in the House of Lords. 
Parade of machine guns and aeroplanes in India, threat 
of the Andamans for Gandhi and his rebellious gang 
here. Well nothing could have been better. “ Repres- 
sion is really an oxygen draught,’’ said Gandhiji, and 
this revengeful spate in the House of Lords will be 
not only an oxygen draught but a tonic for India, and 
a sure grave for the Empire. 

Empty Pretensions 

The brutal frankness of the Conservatives has 
compelled the so-called Liberals also to throw off the 
mask. What difference could there be for instance, 
between Lord Lo:zhin’s speech and Lord Brentford’s 
speech ? Lord Lothin laughed to scorn all reference 
to moral pressure and declared that it was unavailing. 
Even so Sir Herbert Samuel, even a greater Liberal, 
declared the other day that unless other nations began 
to reduce their armaments Britain could not think of 
reducing her own. Lord Sankey, another great Liberal, 
has been trying all these weeks to keep the R. T. C. 
Delegates in good humour and perhaps allowing some 
of them to expect that he would be on the side of 
India. Well, the manful fight put up by 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn and Mr. Lees Smith for Central 
Responsibility for India, was enough to deprive 
him of his one virtue that we know of- good temper— 
and even his best friends must have been completely 
disillusioned. For the first time he had the goodness 
to refer to the Irwin~Gandh Pact and to Central 
Responsibility as an essential part of it, but he made 
a teeble attempt to get out of it through the door of 
legal jugglery. Our thanks are due to Messrs, Benn 
and Lees-Smith for initiating an important discussion 
‘and giving the delegates an opportunity to speak out 
plainly-especially Gandhiji, the opportunity of making 
clear what be means by provincial autonomy, and why 
he dared to walk into the danger zone at the risk of 
being misunderstood. Perhaps the happenings in 
Bengal and the shameful military demonstrations taking 
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place throughout India at the present moment came to 
him as God-given illustrations to clench his argument 
and after that no one had the courage to stand up and 
say that Government were prepared to concede the 
live provincial autonomy that he meant. 


Complete Disillusionment 


But not only are they not prepared to concede 
Gandhiji’s Provincial Autonomy, they are not prepared 
to go to the extent that some of the Liberals want 
them to go. Could there be anything more lucid and 
forceful than Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’ plea for a 
complete and untrammelled control of our finances ? 
Could there be anything more conciliatory than 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s and Pandit Malaviyaji’s 
suggestions of a limited control over the Army? But 
Government are not prepared "to go anywhere near 
those zones. “Complete responsibility nowhere—neither 
at the center nor in the provinces ”"—is what the 
British Government have to offer. In other words 
India must have a glorified municipal Self-Government. 
It was Gandhiji’s definition of complete provincial 
autonomy that drove Government on the horns of a 
dilemma and has elicited this reply which has 
completely disillusioned our friends. It is something 
that two months’ arid discussions have convinced them 
of the unreality of the whole proceedings. 


The New Statesman has neatly summed up the 
present position: ‘‘ Nothing could have been weaker 
than Sir Samuel Hoare’s handling of the situation. 
In his private conversations he had made no secret 
that the Government meant to proceed along the lines 
of the Simon Report, introduce a form of provincial 
autonomy within two years, and possibly later to 
build up a Federal Government for all India if a 
number of doubtful conditions were fulfilled. In 
public he merely asks the Conference to trust the 
Government to implement its earlier pledges. . . . 
It would seem that Sir Samuel completely ignores the 
practical difficulties of working provincial autonomy 
without the support even of the moderate politicians, 
The Prime Minister, who must appreciate the dangers 
of the next few years in India, and can have no illu. 
sions about the nature of the policy now suggested, 
now seems to have surrendered entirely to the Conser: 
vatives, The next day or two will show whether the 
almost unanimous views of the conference will have 
any influence, or whether the first important act of the 
new Government is to kill for ever the hope of an 
Indian settlement by agreement.” 


A Silver Lining 


That some of the right thinking Englishmen ate 
alarmed at the prospect of a failure of the Conference 
or of a “settlement by agreement” is apparent. The 
efforts of men like Messrs. Benn and Lees-Smith were 
as courageous as they were sincere and meant to avert 
a catastrophe in India. Quite a large number of the 
intellectuals like Sir G. Murray and Messrs. Lowes- 
Dickinson and Gooch and Lindsay and Thompson 
have addressed a letter to The Times emphasising the 
necessity of keeping the pledge given by the Prime 
Minister of full Responsible Government. What is 
of more interest to Europeaus in India is that two 
vigorous letters have been addressed to the Times one 
by Mr. Bolton, on behalf of the Young Europeans of 
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Bombay and the other by Missionaries in India 
denouncing the demand for separate electorates made 
by European delegates in the Round Table Conference. 
Mr. Bolton, who, was assistant editor of Times of 
India last year has discussed the question in all its 
aspects, has emphasised the necessity of having more 
“opportunities of personal service and individual 
influence’ rather than of thinking of what a seeming 
loss there may be in privilege and prestige”, and has 
pointed out that in associating themselves with the 
“Minorities agreement” the European delegates 
“have misrepresented the character of their own 
community. For Englishmen are not communalists.” 
He avers that “separate European electorates are a 
shadowy privilege” and adds that even if there was 
any substance in them there would be many “ who 
would sacrifice these electorates for the sake of some 
desperately necded example of compromise. The 
Missionaries’ letter consists of just one sentence of 
effective repudiation: “with reference to present dis- 
cussions concerning political rights of Europeans in 
India, speaking for ourselves as missionaries on furlough 
in this country and expressing the mind, as we believe, of 
most of our colleagues in India, we wish to make it 
clear that we missionaries desire no special political 
privileges as Europeans in Indla.” The signatories 
are missionaries from all parts of India like Bombay 
and the Punjab, South India, U. P. Bengal and Indian 
States like Mysore and Hyderabad. 


The friends of the Labour Party have already 
begun concerting measures as to how best to help 
India, should she have to launch another campaign of 
selt-guffering, But of that more in my next, 


As it strikes a Foreigner 


The situations arising out of the attitude of the 
Government not to treat with the only party in the 
country that counts and can deliver the goods, and out 
of Gandhiji’s anxiety not to break the “slender thread 
of co-operation” if at all possible, is correctly visualised 
by that keen student of world affairs Mr. Richard 
Gregg who writes in a letter to me: 


“Though Bapu’s visit to London will probably not 
gain a single Congress demand, and the struggle will 
have to be renewed, never-the-less I can see that 
already substantial good has come from his visit—a 
series of intangible factors created—which will be of 
very real use te India as time goes on. It has 
prevented Britain from manoeuvring India into the 
position of seeming to be intransigient and unreason- 
able in the eyes of the world. It has proved to the 
world opinion that India and especially the Congress 
can be patient and disciplined and calm and able to 
hald her own in negotiation, firm, courageous yet 
gemtle. The world sees that the British power is 
retying on feactionary and divisive forces and that 
therefore it is insecure Britain has not been able 
manoeuver the Congress inte seeming violent, hasty, 
unwilling to negotiate, weak, vacillating, impractical 
lacking in skill or statesmanship. Bapu’s contact with 
the British workers and poor has won much friendly 
feeling. The world sees that in Bapu the British 
leaders have met their match id. skill and more than 
their match in honesty and devotion to high ideals, 
Se i and when the Congress renews the active 
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struggle I feel that the world will understand matters 
better and will not blame India and will have more 
doubt about Britain’s ability and power and truthful- 
ness and knowledge. These gains may be intangible 
but in the long run they will be very powerful.” 


We shall treasure this blessing of a genuine friend 
and ‘‘face the Unseen with a cheer.” 


M., D. 


Gandhiji on Live Provincial Autonomy 


[ Speaking on the Debate initiated in the Federal 
Structure Committee by Mr. Lees-Smith on the question 
of the grant of provincial autonomy, on Wednesday the 
25th November, Gandhiji said-: ] 


I tender my congratulations to Professor Lees-Smith 
for being responsible for this debate, and I tender my 
congratulations to you, My Lord Chancellor, for having 
allowed this debate. I think that Professor Lees- 
Smith has shown amazing optimism in initiating this 
debate. He has come as a Physician with an oxygen 
pump and he is trying to pump oxygen into a dying 
body. I do not say that we are a dying body because 
of this rumour or threat of provincial autonomy divorced 
from central responsibility. In my own humble manner, 
almost from the commencement of these proceedings, 
I have been uttering words of warning and I was 
oppressed, and I said so in so many words, with a sense 
of unreality which dawned upon Sir Tej Sapru only 
yesterday, or as I happen to know, has been dawning 
upon him for the last few days, because he has given 
me the privilege of taking me inte his confidence in 
common with his other friends and comrades, if I 
can also bracket myself as one of his comrades. 


Out of his ripe experience of administrative affairs, 
having held high offices in the Government, he has 
warned us of the danger of Provincial autonomy so 
called. I am very often an unrepentant sinner, He 
bad reasons for issuing this warning especially in 
connection with me, because I had dared to discuss 
the question of Provincial autonomy with so many 
English friends who are responsible public men in 
this country, and he had heard of it, and so he ave 
me ample warning. It was for that reason that you 
find me as one of the co-signatories, not to the docu- 
ment that has been placed before you, My Lord 
Chancellor, but another similar document that was 
issued to the press about ten days ago and Was 
addressed to the Prime Minister. I told him, as I 
say here, that both he and the others who have 
spoken after him, and I, reached the same goal 
though through different routes. ‘ Fools walk in where 
Angels fear to tread.’ Not having had any experience 
of administration actually I felt that if Provincial 
autonomy was the Provincial autonomy of my concep- 
tion I for one would not mind handling the fruit, 
fecling the thing, and seeing whether it really answered 
my purpose, I love to meet friends who may be 
opponents in policy on their own platform and find out 
their difficulties,. and find out also whether what they 
are offering is likely to lead one to the same place, 
and in that spi:it and in that sense I ventured to 
discuss Provincial autonomy, but I found at once on 
discussion that what they meant was certainly not the 
Provincial autonomy that I meant, and so | told my 
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friends also that I 


would be quite if they 
left me alone, 


that I was not going to sell the 
Interests of the country out of a foolish conception of 


safe 


Provincial autonomy, or out of impatience to get 
something for the country. What I am anxious to do 
is, having come all these miles with the greatest 


diffidence, having come here to tender my whole-hearted 
co-operation to the Government and to this Conference 
without the slightest mental reservation, and having 
applied that spirit of co-operation in thought word and 
deed, to leave nothing undone, I have not hesitated 
even to go into the danger zone, and hence I have 
dared to talk about and discuss Provincial autonomy. 
But I have come to the conclusion that you, or the 
British Ministers, do not contemplate giving India that 
measure of Provincial autonomy which would satisfy 
aman of my mentality, which would satisfy the 
Congress, and which would reconcile the Congress to 
taking up Provincial autonomy although there may be 
delay in getting responsibility at the Centre. 


At the risk of taking up a little of the time of this 
meeting, let me make my meaning clear, because here 
too I am adopting a somewhat different line of 
argument, and I am most anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. Let me take, therefore, one illustration, I 
want to take for my illustration Bengal, because it is 
one of the Provinces today in India which is deeply 
affected, I know that there is a terrorist school active 
in Bengal. Everybody ought to realise by this time 
that I can have no manner of sympathy with that 
terrorist school in any shape or form. I am as 
convinced as I have ever been that terrorism is the 
worst kind of action that any reformer can take up. 
Terrorism is the very worst thing for India in a special 
manner, because India is a foreign soil for terrorism 
to flourish in, I am convinced that those young 
Indians who are giving their lives for what they 
consider to be a good cause are simply throwing away 
their lives, and that they are not bringing the country 
by one inch nearer to the goal, which is common, I 
hope, to us all. 

I am convinced of all tkese things, but, having 
been convinced of them, supposing that Bengal had 
provincial autonomy today, what would Bengal do? 
Bengal would set free évery one of the detinus. 
Bengal would not hunt down the terrorists—an 
autonon:ous Bengal, I mean—but Bengal would try to 
reach these terrorists and convert these terrorisis, and 
I shou!d approach them with every confidence and wipe 
out terrorism from Bengal. 


But let me go a little step further, in order to 
drive home the truth, that is in me. If Bengal was 
autonomous, that autonomy itself would really remove 
terrorism from Bengal, because these terrorists foolishly 
consider that their action is the shortest cut to 
freedom; but, having attained that freedom, the 
terrorism would cease. 

Today there are 4. thousand young men, some of 
whom, I would dare swear, have absolutely nothing in 
commen with the school of terrorism, a thousand 
young men who have not been tried and who have 
not been convicted; they have all, every one of them, 
been arrested on suspicion. So far as Chittagong is 
concerned, Mr. Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of 
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Calcutta, who was a member of the Bangal Legis- 
lative Council, and who was also President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee in Bengal, is here today. 
He has brought to me a report signed by members of 
all the parties in Bengal in connection with Chittagong, 
and it is sad reading, It is painful to read this reports 
but the substance of this report is that there has been 
an inferior edition of the Black and Tans in Chittagong 
-and Chittagong is not a place of no importance on the 
map of India. 


We now see there has been a _ flag-showifg 
ceremony, and in making this demonstration all the 
military forces have been concentrated together in 
Calcutta, and these demonstrations have gone thorough 
ten streets of Calcutta. 


At whose expense, and what will it do? Will it 
frighten the terrorists? J promise you it will not 
frighten the terrorists. Will it then wean the Congress- 
men from Civil Disobedionce ? It will not do so. The 
Congress are pledged to this thing. suffering is the 
badge of their tribe. They have determined to go 
through every from of suffering. It cannot, therefore, 
frighten them. Our children would laugh at this show, 
and it is our purpose to show the children that they. 
must not be terrified, they must not be frightened 
by this display of artillery, guns, air 
sO on. 


force and 


So that you see what is my conception of provincial 
autonomy. All these things would be impossible: I 
would not allow a single soldier to enter the 
Province of Bengal; I would not pay a single 
farthing for the upkeep of an Army which I may not 
command. In such a Provincial autonomy you do not 
contemplate a state in Bengal whereby I can set free 
all these detinues and remove from the statute book the 
Bengal Regulations. If it is provincial autonomy, then it is 
independence for Bengal precisely in the same manner 
as the responsible Government I have seen growing up 
in Natal. That is a little colony, but it had its own 
independent existence; it had its own volunteer force 
and so on. You do not contemplate that thing for 
Bengal or any of these Provinces. It will be the 
Centre still dictating, still ruling, still doing all 
these things. That is not the provincial autonomy of 
my conception. That was why I said if you present 
me with that live provincial autonomy, I shall be 
prepared to consider that proposition; but I: am also 
convinced that that autonomy is not coming. If that 
autonomy was coming we would not see all these 
proiracted proceedings that have taken place here; 
then we would have managed our own affairs in an 
entirely different manner. 


But what really grieves me still more is this we 
have all been brought here with one single purpose. 
I have been brought here specially through that very 
pact in which it is written in so many words that 
I was coming here to discuss and to receive really 
responsibility at the Centre: Federation with all its 
responsibility,-safeguarfs undoubtedly—-but safeguards 
in the interests of India. I have said in season and 
out of season that would consider every safeguard 
that is necessary. I personally do not really consider 
with Professor Lees Smith or anybody that all this 
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constituiion building should take all these long years- 
three years. He thinks of provincial autonomy in 18 
months, My folly tells me that all this time is not 
necessary. Where the people have made up their 
mind, the Parliament has made up its mind, the 
Ministers have made up their minds and the public 
opinion here, then these things do not take time. I 
bave seen them not taking time where there has been 
one mind applied; but Ido know that tnere is nut 
one mind applied but there are many minds, all follow- 
ing their own course and all perhaps with a disruptive 
tendency. That being so, I feel convinced that, 
in spite of this debate, not only is there going 
to be no responsibility at the Centre, but 
no tangible result coming out of this Conference, It 
hurts me, it pains me, that all this precious time of 
British Ministers, of the nation and of all these Indians 
who have come here, all of us, should have been 
wasted; but I am very much afraid that, in spite of 
this oxygen pump, the result will be nil. I do not say 
that the result is therefore bound to be that provincial 
autonomy will be thrust down our throats. 

I do not really fear that result. What I fear is 
something still more dreadful—that nothing at all is 
going to come out of this thing but terrible repression 
in India. I do not mind that repression; repression 
wiil only do us good. If we have repression in the 
right time, I will consider that also as a very fine 
outcome from this Conference. Repression has never 
done harm to a single nation which is sailing for her 
destined goal with a fixed determination, for that 
repression is really an oxygen draught, though not the 
draught that Professor Lees-Smith has administered. 


But what I fear is that the slender thread which 
I had again built up of co-operation with the British 
and with British Ministers is about to snap and that 
I should again declare myself a convinced non.-co- 
operator and civil resister—that I should redeliver 
this message of non-co-operation and civil resistance to 
the millions of India no matter how many air balloons 
will float over India or how many tanks will be 
brought to India. They will have no result. You 
do not know today that they produce no results even 
upon the tender young children. We teach them to 
dance with joy when bullets are flying about them— 
they are like so many crackers. We teach them to 
suffer for the freedom of their country. I do not 
despair. I do not think that because nothing happens 
here there will be chaos in the land. I do not think 
so. Not so long as Congress remains untarnished 
and nonviolence goes forward throughout the length 
and breadth of India undiminished. I have been told 
so often that it is the Congress that is responsible 
for this terrorism, I take this opportunity of denying 
that with all the strength at my command. On the 
contrary, I have evidence to show that it is the 
Congress creed of non-violence which up to now has 
kept the forces of terrorism in check. We have not 
succeeded to the fullest extent—I am sorry—but as time 
goes we hope to succeed. It is mot as if this terriosm 
can bring freedom to India, I want freedom recisely of 
thes amet ype, only fuller than what Mr. Jayakar wants. 
I want full freedom for the masses and I know that 
terrorism can do no good to the masses, The masses 
are silent and disarmed. They do not know how to 
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kill. I do not talk of individual instances but the 
masses of India have never moved in that direction. 


Wanting that freedom for the masses I know that 
this terrorism can do no good whatsover. Whilst on 
the one hand Congress will fight British authority and 
its terrorism, legalised, so also will Congress fight 
terrorism, illegal, on the part of youth. Between 
those two what I feel is that there was this course of 
co-operation opened up for the British nation and for 
me by Lord Irwin. He had built this bridge and I 
thought I was going to have a safe passage. I had a 
safe passage, I have come here, and I have come 
here to tender my co-operation- But I must confess to 
you that apart even from what Professor Lees-Smith 
has said, and apart from what has been said on this 
side also, by Sir Tej Sapru and by Mr.Sastri and 
the other speakers, the limited responsibility at the 
Centre, which they have in view, would not satisfy me. 


I want that responsibility at the Centre that will 
give me, as you all know, control of the army and 
Finance. I know I am not going to get that here 
now, and I know there is not a British man ready 
for that, and, therefore, I know I must go back and 
yet invite the nation to a course of suffering. I have 
taken part in this debate because I wanted to make 
my position absolutely clear. What I have been 
saying to friends in private sitting rooms with refeience 
to provincial autonomy I have now said openly at 
this table, and I have told you what I mean by 
provincial autonomy and what would really satisfy me. 
I close by saying that I sail in the same boat as Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feel convinced 
that real provincial autonomy is an impossibility unless 
there is responsibility at the Centre, or unless you are 
prepared to so weaken the Centre that the provinces 
will be able to dictate to the Centre. I know that 
you are not prepared to-day to do this. I know that 
this Conference does not conceive a weak Centré when 
this Federal Government is brought into being, but 
that it conceives a strong Centre. 


A strong Centre governed and administered by an 
alien authority, and a strong autonomy, are a 
contradiction in terms. Hence, I feel that provincial 
autonomy and central responsibility have, really speaking, 
to go together. But, I say again that I have an open 
mind. If somebody will convince me that there is 
provincial autonomy, such as 1 have conceived for 


instance for Bengal, available, 1 would grasp it. 
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[Gandhiji’s speech at the R: T. C. in its Plenary 
session } 

IT wish that I could have done without having to 
speak-to you bnt I felt tbat I would not have been 
just to you or just to my principles if I did not put 
in what may be the last word on behalf of the 
Congress. I live under no illusion. 

I do not think that anything that I can say this 
evening can possibly influence the decision of the 
Cabinet. Probably the decision has been already taken. 
Matters of liberty of practically a whole Continent can 
hatdly be decided by mere argumentation, or even 
negotiation. Negotiation has its purpose and has its 
play, but only under cerfain conditons. Without those 
conditions negotiations are a fruitless task. But I do 
not want to go into all these matters. I want as far 
as possible to confine myself within the four corners 
of the conditions that you, Prime Minister, read to this 
Conference at its opening meeting. I would, therefore, 
first of all say a few words in connection with the 
Reports that have been submitted to this Conference. 
You will find in these Reports that generally it has 
been stated that so and so is the opinion of a large 
majority, some, however, have expressed an opinion 
to the contrary, and so on. Parties who have dissented 
have not been stated. I had heard when I was in 
India, and I was told when I came here, that no decision 
or no decisions will be taken by the ordinary rule of 
majority, and I do not want to mention this fact here 
by way of complaint that the Reports have been so 
framed as if the proceedings were governed by the 
test of majority. 

But: it was necessary for me to mention this fact, 
because to most of these reports you will find that 
there is a dissenting opinion, and in most of the cases 
that dissent unfortunately happens to belong to me. It 
was not a matter of joy to have to dissent from fellow 
delegates, but I felt that I could not truly represent 
the Congress unless I notified that dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring 
to the notice. of this Conference, namely, what is 
the meaning of the dissent of the Congress? I said at 
one of the preliminary meetings of the Federal Structure 
Committee that the Congress claimed to represent over 
85 per cent of the population of India, that is to say 
the dumb, toiling, semi-starved millions, But I went 
further: that the Congress claimed also by right 
of. service to represent even the Princes, if they would 
pardon my putting forth that claim, and the landed 
gentry, and the educated class, I wish to repeat that 
claim aad I wish this evening to emphasise. that claim. 
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All the other Parties at this meeting represent 
sectional interests. Congress alone claims to represent 
the whole of India, and all interests. It is no communal 
organisation; it is a determined enemy of communalism 
in any shape or form. Congress knows no distinction 
of race, colour or creed; its platform is universal. It 
may not always have lived up to the creed. I dn not 
know a single human organisation that lives up to its 
creed. Congress has failed very often to my knowledge, 
It may have failed more often to the knowledge of its 
critics. But thé worst critic will have to recognise, as 
it has been recognised, that the Indian National 
Congress is a daily growing organisation, that its message 
penetrates the remotest village of I:dia, that on given 
occasions. the Congress has been able to demonstrate 
its influence over and among these masses who 
inhabit its 700,000 villages. 

And yet, here I see that the Congress is treated as 
one of the Parties. I do not mind it; I do not regard 
it a calamity for the Congress; but I do regard it. 
as a calamity for the purpose of doing the work for 
which we have gathered together here. I wish I could 
convince all the British public men, the British 
Ministers, that the Congress is capable of delivering 
the goods. The Congress is the only all-India wide 
national orgavisation, bereft of any communal bias; 
that it does represent all the minorities which have 
lodged their claim here and wnich, or the signatories 
on their behalf, claim—I hold unjustifiably—to represent 
46 per cent of the population of India. The Congress, 
I say, claims to represent all these minorities. 

What a great difference it would be today if this 
claim on behalf of the Congress was recognised. I feel 
that I have to state this claim with some degree of 
emphasis on behelf of peace, for the sake of achieving 
the purpose which is common to all of us, to you 
Englishmen who sit at this Table, and to us the Indian 
men aud women who also sit at this Table, I say so 
for this reason: Congress is a powerful organisation; 
Cougress is an organisation which has been accused of 
running or desiring to rua a parallel Government; and 
in a way I have endorsed the charge. If you could 
understand the working of the Congress, you would 
welcome an organisation which could run a parallel 
Government and show that it is possible for an organi- 
sation, voluntary, without any force at its command, 
to run the machinery of Government even under 
adverse circumstances. 

But no. Although you have invited the Congress 
you distrust the Congress. Although you have: invited 
the Congress, you téject its claim to represent the 
whole of India. Of course it ig possible at this end 
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of the world to dispute tha 
possible for me to prové this claim; 
if you find me asserting that claim, I do so because 
a tremendous responsibility rests upon my ‘shoulders. 

The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion, I 
know that the word “rebellion” must not be whis- 
pered at a Conference which has been summoned . in 
order to arrive at an agreed solution of India’s 
troubles through negotiation. Speaker after speaker has 
got up and said that India should achieve her liberty 
through negotiation, by argument, and that it will be 
the greatest glory of Great Britain if Great Britaic 
yields to India's demands by argument, But the 
Congress does not hold quite that view. The Congress 
bas an alternative which is unpleasent to you. 

I heard several speakers—and let me say I have 
endeavoured not to miss a single sitting; I have tried 
to follow every speaker with the utmost attention and 
with all the respect that I could possibly give to these 
speakers—saying what a dire calamity it would be if 
India was fired with the spirit of lawlesseness, rebellion, 
terrorism and so ov. I do not pretend to have read 
history, but as a schoolboy I had to pass a paper in 
history also, and I read that the page of history is 
soiled red with the blood of those who have fought 
for freedom. I do not know an instance in which 
nations have attained their own without havin to go 
through an incredible measure of travail. The daggger of 
the assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifleman, 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of 
destruction have been up to now used by, what I 
consider, blind lovers of liberty and freedom. And 
the historian has not condemned him, I hold no 
brief for the terrorists. Mr. Ghuznavi brought in the 
terrorists and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation. 
I felt hart when he mentioned an incident that took 
place at the Calcutta Corporation. He forgot to 
mention that the Mayor of that Corporation made 
handsome reparation for the error into which he him- 
self was betrayed, and the errorinto which the Calcutta 
Corporation was betrayed, through the instrumentality 


of those members of the Corporation who were 
Congressmen. 
I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 


indirectly would encourage terrorism. As soon as this 
incident was brought to the notice of the Congress, the 
Congress set about putting it in order. It immediately 
called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to 
give an account of what was done and the Mayor, the 
gentleman that he is, immediately admitted his mistake 
and made all the reparation that it was then 
legally possible to make. I must not detain this 
Assembly over this incident for any length of time. 
He mentioned also a verse which the children of the 
forty schools conducted by the Calcutta Corporation 
are supposed to have recited, There were many other 


mis-statements in that speech which I could dwell upon, 
but I have no desire to do so. It is only out of 


regard for the great Calcutta Corporation and out of 
regard for truth and on behalf of those who are not 
here to-night to put in their defence that I mention 
these two glaring instances. I do not for one moment 
believe that this was taught in the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion schools with the knowledge of the Calcutta 
Corporation. I do know that in those terrible days of 
last year several things were done for which we have 
regret, for which we have made reparation, 


claim, and it is not 
but, all the same, 
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If our boys in Calcutta were taught those verses 
which Mr. Ghuznavi has recited I am here to tender 
an apology on their behalf, but J should want it- 
proved that the boys were taught by the school: 
masters of these schools with the knowledge and 
encouragement of the Corporation. Charges of this 
nature have been brought against Congress timss 
without number, and times without number these 
charges have also been refuted, butI have mentioned 
these things at this juncture. It is again to show 
that for the sake of liberty people have fought, people 
have lost their lives, people have killed and have 
sought death at the hands of those whom they have 


sought to oust, 
A New Path to Liberty 


The Congress then comes upon the _ scene 
and devises a new method not known to history, 
namely, that of civil disobedience, and the Congress 
has been following that method up. But again, I am 
up against a stone wall and I am told that that is a 
method that no Government in the world wili tolerate. 
Well, of course, the Governments may not tolerate, 
no Government has tolerated open rebellion. No 
Government may tolerate civil disobedience, but 
Governments have to succumb even to these forces, as 
the British Government-has done before now, even as 
the great Dutch Government after eight years of trial 
had to yield to the logic of facts. General Smuts, a 
brave General, a great statesman, and a very hard 
taskmaster also, but he himself recoiled with horror 


from even the contemplation of doing to death innocent 
men and women who were merely fighting for the 


preservation of tneir self-respect, and things which he 
had vowed he would never yield in the year 1908, 
reinforced as he was by General Botha he had to do 
in the year 1914, after having tried these civil resisters 
through and through. And in India, Lord Chelmsford 
had to do the same thing: the Governor of Bombay had 
to do the sam: thing in Borsad and Bardoli. I suggest to 
you, Prime Minister, it is too late to-day to resist this, 
and it is this thing which weighs me down, this choice 
that lies before them, the parting of the ways probably. 
I shall hope against hope, I shall strain every nerve to 
achieve an honourable settlement for my country if I 
can do so without having to put the millions of my 
countrymen and countrywomen and even children through 
this ordeal of fire. It can be a matter of no joy and 
comfort to me to lead them again to a fight of 
that character, but if a further ordeal of fire has to be 
our lot I shall approach that with the greatest joy 
and with the greatest consolation that I was doing what 
I*felt to be right, the country was doing what it felt to 
be right, and the country will have the additional 
satisfaction of knowlng that it was not at least taking 


‘lives, it was giving lives; it was not making the British 


people directly suffer, it was suffering. Professor 
Gilbert Murray told me—I shall never forget that, 
[ am paraphrasing his inimitable language— 
“You do not consider for one moment that we 
Englishmen do not suffer when thousands of your 
countrymen suffer, that we are so heartless?’ I do not 
thiak so. I do know that you will suffer; but I want 


you to suffer because I want to touch your hearts; and 
when your heatrs have been touched will come the 


psychological moment for negotiation, Negotiation there 
always will be; and if this time I have travelled all 
these miles in grder to enter upon negatiation, I thoug ht 
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Oa ety ada Lord Irwin, bad sufficiently tried 
ie acca. ‘acta that he had sufficient evidence 
fy. = athe mén and women of India and 
ten bad suffered; and that, ordinance 
or no ordinance, lathis or no lathis, nothing would 
avail to stem the tide that was Onrushing and to stem 
the passions that were rising in the breasts of the men 
and women of India who were thirsting for Hberty. 
Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, 
I want you to understand what this Congress stands for, 
My life is at your disposal. The lives of all the 
members of the Working Committee, the All-India 
Congress Committee, are at your disposal. But 
remember that you bave at your disposal the lives of 
all these dumb millions. I do not want to sacrifice 
those lives if I can possibly help it. Therefore, please 
remember, that I will count no sacrifice too great if, by 
chance, I can pull through an honourable settlement. 
You will find me always having the greatest spirit of 
compromise if I can but fire you with the spirit that 
is working in the Congress, namely, that India must 
have real liberty. Call it by any name gou like: a 
rose will smell as sweet by any other name, but it 
must be the rose of liberty that I want and not the 
artificial product. If your mind and the Congress 
mind, the mind of this Conference and the mind of 
the British people, means the same thing by the same 
word, then you will find the amplest room for compre- 
mise, and you will find the Congress itself always in a 
compromisisg spirit. But so long as there is not that 
one mind, that one definition, not one implication for 
the same word that you and I ard we may be using 
so long there is no compromise possible. How can there 
be any compromise so long as we each one of us has 
a different definition for the same words that we may 
be usipg. It is impossible, Prime Minister, I want to 
suggest to you dn all humility that it is utterly impossible 
then to find a meeting ground, to find a ground where 
you can apply the spirit of compromise. And I am 
very grieved to have to say up to now I[ have not been 
able to discover a common definition for the terms that 
we have been excbanging during all these weary weeks. 
Meaning of Dominion 
I was shown last week the Statute of Westminster 
by a sceptic, and he said, “Have you seen the 
definition of Dominion?” I read the definition of 
“Dominion,” and naturally I was not at all pcrplexed 
or shocked to see tbat the word ‘Dominion’. was 
exhaustively defined, and it bad not a general definition 
but a particular definition, It simply said: the word 
“Dominion” shall include Australia, South Africa, 


Canada and so on, ending with the Irish Free Siate. 
I do not think I noticed Egypt there. Then he said: 
“Do you see what your Dominion means?” It did 


not make any impression upon me. I do not mind 
what my Dominion means or what complete independence 
means. In a way I was relieved. 
Complete Independence 

I said, I am now relieved from having to quarrel 
about the word “dominion”; because I am out of it. 
But I want complete independence, and even so, so 
many Englishmen have said, “Ves, you can have 
complete independennce, but what is the meaning of 
complete independece?”, and again we come to 
different definitions, Therefore, I say, the Congress 
claim is registered as complete independence. 


One of your great statesmen, I do not think 1] 
Should give his name, was. debating with me, and he 
said, “ Honestly I did not know that you meant this 
by complete independence.” He ought to have known 
but he did not know, and I shall tell you what he did 
not know. When I said to him, “I cannot be a 
partner in an Empire,” he said, “Of course, that is 
logical.” I said: ‘“ But I want to become that. It is 
not as if I shall be if I am compelled to, but I want 
to become a_ partrer with Great Britain. I want to 
become a partner with the English people; but 1 want 
to enjoy precisely the same liberty that your people 
enjoy, and I want to seek -this partnership not merely 
for the benefit of India, and not merely for mutual 
benefit; I want to seek this partnership in order that 
the great weight that is crushing the world to atoms 
may be lifted from its shoulders”. 

This took place ten or twelve days ago, Strange as 
it may appear, I got a note from another Englishman, 
whom also you know, and whom also you respect. 
Among many things, he writes, “‘I believe profoundly 
that the peace and happiness of mankind depend on 
our foendship”’ and; as if I would not understand 
that, he says “your people and mine.” I must read to 
you what he also says: “And of all Indians you are the 
one that the real Englishman likes and understands.” 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and I do 
not think he has intended this last expression to flatter 
me, It will not flatter me in the slightest degree. There 
are many things in this note which, if I could share 
them with you, would perhaps make you understand 
better the significance of this expression, but let me tell 
you that when he writes this last sentence he does 
not mean me personally. I personally signify nothing, 
and I know I would mean. nothing to any single 
Englishman; but I mean something to some Englishmen 
because I represent a cause, because I seek to represent 


a nation, a great organisation which has made _ itself 
felt. That is the reason why he says this, 


Friendship with Britain 

But then, if I could possibly find that working basis, 
Prime Minister, there is ample room for compromise. 
It is friendship I crave. My business is not to throw 
overboard the slave-holder and tyrant. My philosophy 
forbids ma to do so, and today the Congress has 
accepted that philosophy, not as a creed, as it is to me, 
but as a policy, because the Congress believes that it 


is the right and best thing for India, a nation of 
350,000,000 to do. 


A nation of 350 million people does not need the 
dagger of the assassin, it does not need the poison 
bowl, it does not need the sword, the spear or the 
bullet. It needs simply a will of:its own, an ability to 
say No, and that nation is to-day learning to say No. 

But what is it that that nation does ? To summarily, 
or at all, dismiss Englishmen? Na Its mission is 
to-day to convert Englishmen. . I do not want to break 
the bond between England and India, but I do want to 


transform that bond. I want to transform that slavery 
into complete freedom for my _ country. Call it 


complete independence or whatever you like, I will 
not quarrel about that word, and even though my 
countrymen may dispute with me for baving taken 
some other word I shall be able to bear down tbat 
opposition so long as the content of the word that you 


may suggest to me bears the same meaning, Hence, | 
(Continued on page 412 ) 
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Ruling Over a Desert 
(By C. RagsacopaLacuar ) 

The vital characteristic of Jaws properly so called 
is that they embody the wil! of the people for whose 
welfare they are promulgated. The procedure by which 
the will of the people is ascertained and given shape 
may vary with the times and the conditions prevailing, 
but the essential fact is that, however arrived at, what 
is promndlgated for general obedience is a concrete 
expression of the better mind of the majority of the people 
What dees not so represent the will of the people, 
but is imposed-by a ruler out of his own will may be 
couched with the assistance of persons trained in the 
apt use of the technique and terminology of the law, 
in the shape of a legislative enactment with sections, 
clauses, and provisos, and courts may be entrusted 
with part of the. work of the execution. But this 
complexion of a legislative enactment that is sought to 
be given to these ordinances is like paint on a 
modern woman’s face, not the rose of nature, not the 
colour of the healthy stream of life, not the complexion 
flowing from the people’s will but is mere rouge, with 
which Autocracy covers its wrinkled and ugly face. 

The name of law is a misnomer for such promul- 
gations. I: is merely a body of executive instructions, 
to the servants of the arbitcary ruler, clothed in legal 
‘verbosity and pedantry. Behind the superfluity of 
words is the clear intention to clothe the executive 
with power and immunity to exercise unhampered 
and absolute authority over the people, their property 
and their movements in order to carry out the will of 
the person holding power. The executive is called 
upon to carry out the commands of the ruler with the 
aid of physical force. The ordinances are nothing but 
& code of instructions for this purpose. The machinery 
employed may bear the outward semblances of legal 
institutions, but their character is that of physical 
force directed by executive order. 

Let it not be understood tbat the suspension of 
ordinary legislative procedure is what is here complained 
about, Occasions may arise when precedure should be 
curtailed and forms dispansed with. But whatever 
may be the curtailment of forms and procedure, the 
person in authority thinks for the people on whose 
behalf the laws are made, and it is this coincidence 
alone that makes such ordinances laws in the true 
sense of the term, It is this tbat sometimes justifies 
even the declaration of martial law. But where this 
fundamen’al justification of popular approval is not 
present, but forms and procedure are curtailed not 
in order to save time in-the public interest, but to go 
against the popular will, then it is that the term law 
becomes a misnomer. Tne United Provinces Ordinanca 
is indeed of this latter description. 

Enough has been written already in theses columns 
to show the dire distress of the peasant in the U. ip 
Enough is admitted by the Government itself to show 
that they are persisting in their course of coercive 
collection of cues more to maintain the prestige and 
power of the Government as against that of the 
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Congress, than in the assured feeling that the peasants 
are able to pay but re use in sheer recalcitrance. No 
Government whose officers are in touch with the 
people and who do not wish to betray their masters 
with false advice can fail to see that nothing but the 
compulsion of paverty and distress could induce men 
and women by the ten thousand to brave the risks aud 
undergo the suffering that they are facing by mnon-pay- 
ment of rents. To say that the Congress has worked 
black magic with these peasants and have induced 
them, while really able to pay and to remain happy in 
their homesteads, to say, ‘no,’ to the Zamindars and 


face attachments, distraints, starvation and ruin, is 
sheer folly and sélf-deception, if not worse. 


The néw Ordinance runs close on the Hmes of the 
Bengal Ordinince, The sanfe extensive martial law 
programme: is skeletoned out in this Ordinance, as in the 
other. To ask people even to defer paying rent iy an 
offence punishable with a term of bard labour. The Local 
Government, and therefore, the District Officers, cam pass 
any orders interning, externing and otherwise restricting 
the movements of any persons withott appeal to law. 
Any building and the moveables found therein including 
foodstuffs may be seized and placed in the possession 
of police or the military authorities. Access may be 
denied to any persons to public buildings including 
railway premises. District officers may deprive any 
persons of the use of vehicles private or public, Any 
place may be invaded and searched and articles seized 
on the pretext that there is a prepatation made for 
commiiting an offence under the Ordinace, vis., te 
induce people not to pay or to defer payment of rent. 

The inhabitants of any area may be collectively 
fined if the Government think that the people of that area 
are concerned in acts prejudicial to the public revenues, 
or harb uring persons so concerned. The fine is levied by 
mere notification, without any antecedent judicial enquiry 
or subsequent appeal. There may be an enquiry about 
apportionment, but not on the question of the fine itself, 

The action of the Government in bringing out a 
long and formidable ordinance to suppress the agitation 
in the United Provinces in regard to the just grievances 
of the peasants, conceived in the proportions of a 
measure to suppress a rebellion against the Government 
may serve to mislead the world into thinking that the 
agiiation in U. P. is a revolutionary activity for a 
change of Government. It is, therefore, necessary to 
declare and make it clear on behalf of the Congress 
that the agifation in the United Provinces is a ptre 
agrarian cry for relief of distress. The appeal of 
the peasants is for such relief as, if a network 
of rural insolvency courts had existed would have 
been available to them. The load of past arrears 
the current rent demand, and their present state, are 
such that no court of bankruptcy could have refused 
The fact that this insolvency is widespread ahd 
affects a whole popilation, makes the agitation assume 
the proportions it has done, not any political element 
in it, It is not a reballion against Government, and 
this has been made clear from the outset so far as 
the present issus is concerned. The procedure open 
to ordinary debtors in insolvent condition is not 
available to the peasants from whom the rents are demand. 
ed, If the Government wants to rale over a desert, the 
Ordinance may ba useful, but it is bankruptcy of 
sta‘esmaoship and an outrage to brandish such a weapan 
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against a whole population when they cryin distress for 
relief. From the point of view of Satyagraha, itis quite 
possible that the Ordinance renders the fight easier than 
it was. It makes the way clear for all classes to share 
in the sufferings and the sacrifices of the peasants, 


London Letter 
The Writing on the Wall 

The proceedings in the Plenary Session of the 
Round Table Conference may be summed up in one 
phrase as ‘the writing on the wall.’ I say this‘in spite 
ot a large number of speeches 
Speakers knew nothing about. For, by far the most 
notable speecttes contained in one sense or other 
nothing but an unmistakable writing on the wall. The 
remarkable thing about these speeches was that they 
were by no means made by people scoffingly described 
as irresponsible agitators or extreme politicians. Can 
Sir Hubert Carr by the wildest stretch of imagination 
be said to come under these categories? And yet he 
said: “We realise tbat there is not sufficient con: 
fidence existing between India and Britain to-day for 
India to be content with merely provincial autonomy 
and a declared intention of development at the centre.’ 
Is Sjt. Rangaswami Iyengar an irresponsible agitator ? 
He was not among those who'went to jail last year. 
He is editor of the soberest daily in India. But he 
characterised the proposed safeguards and _ reservations 
as calculated to swallow responsibility and made out 
in the clearest- manner possible that Government were 
not ready to “divest themselves of responsibility and to 
hand it over 4o legislatures responsible to the people 
of the country.” 
Minister of Bikaner, be described as ignorant of his 
responsibility ? But he appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to divest itself of power and to tepose it in the 
people of India in their own interest. “I appeal to 
you as a nation of shop-keepers,” he said, ‘I appeal 
to your wisdom, appeal to your prudence and I appeal 
to your enlightened self-‘nterest.” Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, lately Secretary of S.aie for India, described in 
unmistakable ‘language the strong Government that we 
were having much evidence of in India whilst the 
Round Table Conference was negotiating for a 
Federal Indian Free State. “Is a strong Government,” 
he asked, “‘one suppotted solely by route marches or 
ofdinances, power swiftly diminishing in value, short 
credit ob’ained at exhorbitant rates of interest, guns? 
There is one thing that we all know about a gun, and 
that is that it recoils. We want a strong Government 
but a strong Government can only be really strong if it 
rests upon the assent of the people.” If such an ideal 
strong Government was not conceded, he was quite 
clear about the consequences—as he knew from personal 
experience—“we shall be driven into conflict with 
those who are striving for the uplift of India, who 
tive been fighting against the drink evil, who have 
been fighting against poverty.” We hear in these ringing 
words the echces of the Jast year’s battle for freedom. 

Take auother group—-all businessmen, hard headed 
Businessmen, who would more than weigh their words— 
Sir Pheroze SetHna, Mr. Jamal, Sir Purushottamdas 
PHakordas, aud Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla every one said 
that they had no illusions at all, and Sjt. Ghanshyamdas 
Birla made the most businesslike speech of all. It was 
a mioute €¢xamination of every aspect of the Fimaucial 
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safeguards and a solemn watning to Government 
against choosing the path of ruin and destruction. 


Shrimati Naidu’s poetic gift was never turned to 
better account in a speech than when she reveated the 
ghastly implications of a simile that Lord Sankey had 


used evidently to tickle the imagination of the Indian 
delegates; 


“ Did he forget, when he uscd the analogy of the 
Taj Mahal with its jewelled walls, its fretted domes, 
its marble turrets, that the Taj Mahal was built over 
the bones of beauty that was ence alive? Did he 
forget it wags slave labour that made these jewellad 
walls, and that the cementing force that keeps that 
edifice alive was the sweat and the agony of slave 
labour, forced from day to day to build up that house 
of beauty? Is it the Taj Mahal that you are going 
to build after years and years of labour and years of 
patience to-day, only to enshrine the dead banes ‘of 
our hope, are you ‘going to realise that there 
is no time today, there is no patience today, 
there is no faith today for so prolonged a piece 
of labour as the building of a Taj Mahal with 
jewelled. walls.” I think I have now supplied all 
adequate background for Gandhiji’s speech—the longest 
he made in St. James’ Palace—which was one-eloquent 
writing on the wall, written, so to say, in heart’s 


blood. It is reproduced in this issue in extenso and I 
Sbali not attempt to summarise it. 


The Bengal Ordinance 

Nothing during recent times has stirred:Gandhiji to 
such depths as this Bengal Ordinance. It is much 
more ghastly than the Rowlatt Acts, he said. And it 
reminded us of the days of the Mutiny of 1857 and of 
the Martial Law days of 1919. In fact, it was: worse 
than Martial Law inasmuch as whilst deeds done 
under Martial Law had to be = satified, under 
the Ordinance there was ratification in advance. “ This 
Ordinance,” he said, “ shows no readiness to part with 
power; the little responsibility promised is a shadow 
and our difficulty in working under the handicaps would 
be cited as eviderce against us.’ For the moment, 
therefore, the monstrous ordinance is a danger signal 
and it might precipifate action any day. “It is a 
sickening thing. It is positively horrid. A friend who 
was asked to type it for me found it impossible ta 
bear typing it. I will break it or will break myself 
in the attempt. I have infinite patience, but I have 
not the patience of a stone. How can I sit still in 
the hope that things are coming right?” M. D. 


A. I. S. A. Voters’ List 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’: Association; writes: 

Copies of the final list of members entitled to vote 
and stand for the annual election to the Board of 
Trustees and Council of the A. I. S, A, and forms of 
nomination are available at the Central office off the A: I. 
S. A. at Ahmedabad, all the Provincial Branch’ offices, 
the A. I. S, A. Khadi Bhandar at 396, Kalbadevi Road, 


Bombay and the G. Ward Dt, Congress Khadi Bhandar 
at Dadar. 
Nomination papers should reach the Central office at 


Ahmedabad on or before the 15th January 1932: Nomi- 
nation of candffates can only be made on the printed 
forms and must be signed by two members qualified to 
vote, and by thecandidate signifying his accep ance of 
the nomination. No nomination papers received after. the 
15th Jan, 1932 will be considered. 
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The Writing on the Wall 
(Continued from page 409 ) 
have times without number to urge wpon your attention that 
the safeguards that have been suggested are completely 
unsatisfactory. They ate not in the interests of India. 
Three experts from the Federation of Commerce 
and Industry have in their own way each in his 
different manner, told out of their expert experiences 
how utterly inepossible it is for any body of responsible 
Ministers to tackle the problem of administration when 
80 per cent. of her resources are mortgaged irretrievably. 
Better than I could have shown to you, they have 
shown out of the amplitude of their knowledge what 
these financial safeguards mean for India, They mean 
the complete cramping of India, They have discussed at 
this table financial safeguards but that includes necessarily 
the question of Defence and the question of the Army. 
Yet, while I say that the safeguards are unsatisfactory 
as they have been presented I have not hesitated to 
say, and I do not hesitate to repeat that the Congress is 
pledged to giving safeguards, endorsing safeguards which 
may be demonstrated to he in the interests of India. 
At one of the sittings of the Federal Structure 
Committee I had no hesitation in amplifying the 
admission and saying that those safeguards must be 
alse of benefit to Great Britain. I do not want 
safeguards which are merely beneficial to India and 
prejudicial to the real interests of Great Britain. The 
fancied interests of India will have to be sacrificed. 
The fancied interests of Great Britain will have to be 
sacrificed. The illegitimate interests of India will have 
to be sacrificed. The illegitimate interests of Great 
Britain will also have to be sacrificed. Therefore, again 
I repeat, if we have the same meaning for the same 
word | will agree with Mr. Jayakar, with Sir Tej 


Bahadur Sapru and other distainguished speakers who 
have spcken at this Conference. 


I wll agree with them all that we have after 
all these labours, reached a_ substantlal measure 
of agreement, but my despair, my grief, is that I do 
not read the same words in the same light. The 
implications of the safeguards of Mr. Jayakar, I very 
much fear, are different from my implications, and 
the implications of Mr. Jayakar and myself are, 
perhaps, only different from the implications that 
Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has in mind; 
1 do not know. We have never really come to agrlps, 
We have never got down to brass tacks, as you put it, 
and I am anxious—I have been pining—to come to real 
gtips and to get down to brass tacks all these days and 
all these nights, and I have felt; Why are we not coming 
nearer and nearer together, and why are we wasting 


our time in eloquence, in oratory, in debating, and ia 
scoring points? Heaven knows, I have uno desire to 


hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no desire 
to take part in any debating. I know that liberty is 
made of sterner stuff, and I know that the freedom 
of India is made of much sterner stuff. We have 
problems that would baffle any statesman. We have 
problems that other nations have not to tackle. But 
they do not baffle me; they cannot baffle those who 
have been brought up in the Indian ciimate. Those 
problems are there with us, Just as we have to tackle 
our bubonic plague, we have to tackle the problem of 
mdlatia, We have to tackle, as you have not, the 
problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, tigers and 


lions. We have to tackle these problems because we 
have been brought up under them. 

They do not baffle us. Somehow or other we 
have survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles 
and various creatures. So also shall we survive our 
problem and find a way out of those problems. But 
today you and we have come together at a Round 
Table and we want to fiad a common formula which 
will work. Please believe me that whilst I abate not 
a tittle of the claim that I have registered on behalf of 
the Congress, which I do not propose to repeat here, 
while I withdraw not one word of the speeches that 
I had to maka at the Federal Structure Committe, 
I am here to compromise; I am _ here to consider 
every formula that British ingenuity can prepare, 
every formula that the ingenuity of such constitution- 
alists as Sastri, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi and a host of others 
can weave into being. 

I will not bs baffled. I shall be here as long as 
I am required because I do not want to revive civil 
disobedience. I want to turn the truce that was 
arrived at Delhi into a permanent settlement, 
But for heavens sake give me, a frail man 62 years 
gone, a little bit of a chance. Find a little corner 
for him and the organisation that he represents. You 
distrust that organisation though you may seemingly 
trust me. Do not for one momment differentiate me 
from the organisation of which I am but a drop in 
the ocean. I am no greater than ths organisation to 
which I belong. I am infinitely smaller than that 
Organisation; and if you find me a place, if you trust 
me, I invite you to trust the Congress also. Your 
trust in me otherwise is a broken reed. I bave no 
authority save what I derived from the Congress. 
If you will work the Congress for all it is worth, 
then you will say goodbye to terrorism; then you will 
not need terrorism. Today you have to fight the 
school of terrorists which is there with your disciplined 
and organised terrorism, because you will be blind: to 
the facts or the writing on the wall. Will you not see 
the writing that these terrorists are writing with their 
blood ? Will you not see that we do not want bread made 
of wheat, but we want bread of liberty; and without that 


liberty there are thousands today who are sworn not to 
give themselves peace or to give the country peace. 


I urge you then to read that writing on the wall. 
I ask you not to try the patience of a people known 
to be proverbially patient. We speak of the mild 
Hindu, and the Musalman also, by contact good or 
evil with the Hindu, has himself become mild. And 
that mention of the Musalman brings me to the baffling 
problem of Minorities, Believe me, that problem exists 
here, and I repeat what I used ta say in India—I have 
not forgotten those words—that without the problem 
of Minorities being solved there is no Swaraj for 
India, there is no freedom for India. I know that; 
I realise it; and yet I came here in the hope perchance 
that I might be able to pull througth a solution here. 
But I do not despair of some day or other finding a 
real and liviog solution in connection with the Miniorities’ 
problem. I repeat what I have said elsewhere that so 
long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides 
community from community and class from class, 
there will be no real living solution, there will be no 
living friendship between these communities, 
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Tt will be after all and at best a paper solution. But 
immediately you withdraw that wedge, the domestic ties, 
_ the domestic affections, the knowledge of common birth 
“-do you suppose that all these will count for nothing ? 


Communal Dissensions 


Were Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs always at 
war with one another when there was no British rule, 
when there was no English face seen there? We have 
chapter and verse given to us by Hindu historians and 
by Musalman historians to say that we were living in 
comparative peace even then. And Hindus and Musal- 
mans in’ the villages are not even today quarrelling. 
In those days they were not known to quarrel at all. 
The late Maulana Muhammad Ali often used to tell 
me, and he was himself a bit of an historian. He 
said: “If God”—“ Allah” as he called God—“ gives 
me life, I propose to write the history of Musalman 
rule in India; and then I will show, through documents 
that British people have preserved, that Aurengzeb 
was not so vile as he has been painted by the British 
historian; that the Mogul rale was not so bad as it 
has been shown to us in British history; and so on. 
And so have Hindu historians written. This quarrel 
is not old; this quarrel is coeval with this acute :hame. 
I dare to say it is coeval with the British advent, and 
immediately this relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, 
unnatural relationship between Great Britain and India 
is transformed into a natural relationship, when it 
becomes, if it does become, a voluntary partnership to 
be given up, to be dissolved at the will of-either party, 
when it becomes that you will find that Hindas, 
Musalmans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, 
untouchables, will all live together as one man. 

The Princes 

I want to say one word about the Princes, and I 
shall have done. I have not said much about the 
Princes, nor do I intend to say much tonight about the 
Princes, but I should be wronging them and I should 
be wronging the Congress if I did not register my 
claim, not with the Round Table Conference but with 
the Princes. It is open to the Princes to give their 
terms on which they will join the Federation. I have 
appealed to them to make the path easy for those who 
inhabit the other part of India, and therefore, I can 
only make these suggestions for their favourable 
consideration, for their earnest consideration. I 
think that if they accepted, no matter what they 
are, but some fundamental rights as the common 
property of all India, and if they accepted tbat position 
and allowed those rights to be tested by the Court, 
which will be again of their own creation, and if they 
introduced elements—only elements—of representation on 
behalf of their subjects, I think that they would have 
gone 2 long way to conciliate their subjects. They would 
have gone a long way to show to the world and to show 
to the whole of India that they are also fired with a 
democratic spirit, that they do not want to remain undiluted 
autocrats, but that they want to become constitutional 
monarchs even as King George of Great Britain is. 

The Frontier Province 

Sir, a note has been placed in my hands by my 
frlend Sir Abdul Qaiyum, and he asks, will I not say 
one word about the Frontier Province. I will, and it 
ig this. Let India get what she is entitled to and what 
she can really take, but whatever she gets, and 
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whenever she gets it, let the Frontier Province get 
complete autonomy today. That Frontier will then be 
a standing demonstration to tha whole of India, and 
therefore, the whole vote of the Congress will be given 
in favour of the Frontier Province getting provincial 
autonomy tomorrow. Prime Minister, if you can 
possibly get your Cabinet to endorse the proposition 
that from tomorrow the Frontier Province becomes a 
full fledged autonomous province I shall then have a 
proper footing amongst the Frontier tribes and convene 


them to my assistance when those over the border 
cast an evil eye on India. 


A Vote of Thanks 
Last of all, my last is a pleasant task for me. 
This is perhaps the last time that I shall be sitting 
with you at negotiations. It is not that I want that. 
I want to sit at the same table with you in your 
closets and to negotiate and to plead with you and to 


go down on bended knee before I take the final leap 
and final plunge. 


But, whether I.have the good fortune to continue 
to tender my co-operation or not does not depend upon 
me. It largely depends upon you. But it may not 
even depend upon you. It depends upon so many 
circumstances over which neither you nor we may have 
any control whatsoever. Then, let me perform this 
pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from Their 
Majesties down to the poorest men in the East End 
where I have taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement which represents the poor people 
of the East End of London I have become one of 
them. They have accepted me as a member, and as 
a favoured member of their family. It will be one 
of the richest treasures that I shall carry with me, 
Here, too, I have found nothing but courtesy and nothing 
but a genuine affection from all with whom I have 
come in touch, I bave come in touch with so many 
Englishmen. It has been a priceless privilege to me. 
They have listened to what must have oflen appeared 
to them to be unpleasant, although it was true. 
Although I have often been obliged to say these 
things to them they have never shown the slightest 
impatience or irritation, It is impossible for me to 
forget these things. No matter what befalls me, no 
matter what the fortunes may be of this Round Table 
Conference, one thing I shall certainly carry with me 
that is, that from high to low I have found nothing 
but the utmost courtesy and the utmost affection. 
I consider that it was well worth my paying this visit 
to England in order to find this human affection. 

It has enhanced, it has depened my irrepressible 
faith in human nature that although Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have been fed upon lies so often that 
I see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lancashire 
the Lancashire people had perhaps same reason for 
becoming irritated against me, I found no irritation and 
no resentment even in the operatives. The operatives, 
men and women, hugged me, They treated me as one 
of their own. I shall never forget that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of 
English friendships, I do not know them but I read 
that affection in their eyes as early in the morning I 
walk through your streets. All this hospitality all 
this kindness will never be effaced from my memory, 
no matter what befalls my unhappy land, I thank 
you for your forbearance., 
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friends, the privilege and 
a vote of thanks to the 
and I hava taken up 
the greatest 


ee 


Prime Minister, and 
the responsibility of moving 
chair have been entrusted to me, 
the responsibility and the privilege with 
A chairman who conducts the proceedings 
eting in a becoming and courteous maaner is 
always entitled to a vote of thanks, whether those who 
compose the meeting agree with the decisions taken at 
the meeting, or with the decisions that may be given 
by the chairman himself, 

Sir, I know that yours was a 
not only to conduct the proceedings of the 
with becoming dignity and with impartiality, 
had often to convey the decisions of His 


Government. . 
And your final act in the Chair has been to convey 


the considered decision of His Majesty’s Government 
over the mauy matters on which this Conference has 
deliberated. I propose to omit that part of your task; 
but for me the pleasanter part is how you have conducted 
the proceedings, and let me congratulate you upoa the 
lesson that you have given us so often in time sense. 
Chairmen often neglect that very elementary duty and, 
I must confess, in my country almost with triesome 
regularity. We are not credited with proper time sense. 
Prime Minister, it will be my pleasant and boundeno 
duty to give to my coun'rymen when I return to 
India what the British Prime Minister has done in the 
matter of time sense. 

The other thing that you have shown us is your 
amazing industry. Brought up in your hardy 
Scotch climate, you have not known what rest is, 
and you have not allowed us also to know what rest 
is, With, sball I say, almost unexampled ferocity you 
worked everyone of us, including old men like my 
friend and revered brother Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and equally old man like me. 

You have worked almost to exhaustion, with a 
pitilessness worthy of a Scotsman like you, my friend 
and revered leader Sastri. You let us know yesterday 
that you knew his physical condition but before a 
sense of duty you set aside all these personal 
considerations. All honour to you for that and J 
shall treasure this amazing industry of yours. 

But let me say on this matter that although I 
belong to a climate which is considered to be luxuriant, 
almost bordering on the equatorial regions, perhaps 
we might there be able to cross swords with you in 
industry; but that does not matter. If what you gave 
us yesterday, if that is only a foretaste of what you 
are capab’e of—working even for a full twentyfour 
hours as your House of Commons has done at times 
_—well then, of course, you will take the palm. 

Therefore, I have the greatest pleasure in moving 
this vote of thanks. But there is an additional reason, 
and it is perhaps a greater rcason, why I should 
shoulder this responsibility and esteem the privilege that 
has been givea to me. It is s»mewhat likely—I would 
say only somewhat likely, because I would like to 
study your declaration, once, twice, thrice, as often 
as it may be necessary, Scaaning every word of it, 
reading its hidden meaning if taere is a biddea meaning 
in it, crossing all the T’s dotting all the I’s and if I 


pleasure. 
of his me 


double duty. You had 
Conference 
but you 
Majesty’s 


Bs *Gandhiji’s speech at R,'T. C, moving a vote of thanks to the chair, 
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then come to the conclusion as just now seems to 
be likely—that so far as I am concerned we have come 
to the parting of the ways. 

That our ways take different directions, it does not 
matter to us. You are entitled to my hearty and most 
sincere vote of thanks, It is not given to us, in this 
society of ours, for all to agree in order to respect one 
another. It is not given to us always to expact meti- 
culous regard for each other’s opinions and always to 
be accommodating so that there is no principle left 
with you. On the contrary, dignity of human nature 
requires that we must face the sterms of life, and 
sometimes, even blood brothers have got to go each 
his own way, but, if at the end of their quarrel —~at the 
end of their differences—-they can say that they bore 
no malice and that even so. they acted as becomes a 
gentleman, a soldier—if it will be possible at the end 
of the chapter for me to say that of myself and of 
my countrymen, and if it is possible for me to say 
that of you, Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, I 
will say that we parted also well. I do not know. 
in what directions my path will lie, but it does not 
matter to me in what: direction tbat path lies. Even 
then, although I may have to go in an exactly 
opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote of 
thanks from me from the bottom of my heart. 


The Tipperah Murder 
Another act of madness, and in this instance, it 
was met with deadly success. The victim, the District 
Magistrate of ‘Tipperah, died on the spot. It is not 
enough to express horror or condemnation at this 
latest addition to the number of political crimes of 
violence. We should realise that the cult of violence 
is growing apace. Those who do not want this 
brutalisation of our civilisation, and the loss of its most 
precious characteristic cannot rest content with mere 
condemnation. The force that drives these victims of 
Western ideas to the crimes of which they are proud 
is too dynamic to be effectively met by mere expressions 
of horror or condemnation. We should hasten to 
fulfil our duties, to offer ourselves up in the fire of 
non-violent sacrifice and put an end to this unequal 
and all too tragic a combat between the organised 
and unrelenting brute force of Government on the one 
side and the naked but ineffective and foolish violence 
of the mad patriots. Between the two violences, it is 
India that is suffering. If we believe in our 
these tragedies must spur us_ to 
effective action in the way of suffering, 
Meanwhile, let us hope, that as Gandhiji is hastening 
to our shores, probably as soon as he lands,to hurry up 
to Bengal, the fever of violence, has reached its highest 
point only to go down at last, and that he will be able 
to give peace and hope to Bengal. 
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What Was Proved at the 


Bardoli Enquiry 
_ (The following is a statement issued by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Congress President and Sit. 
Bhulabhai J. Desai, Congress counsel at the Enquiry.] 

On the 13th of November 1931 the Congress and 
the Khatedars concerned withdrew from and declined 
to take further part in the proceedings relating to the 
Bardoli Enquiry which was ordered by the Communique 
of the Government of India dated the 28th August 
1931. At the time of the withdrawal the counsel for 
the Congress gave his reasons for t‘e step which was 
taken. Thereafter the Government published the 
Communique on 23rd November 1931 and the same 
was replied to by the President of the Congress and 
the Congress counsel on 25-11-1931. 
to the reasons for the withdrawal the Congress and 
the Kbatedars concerned treated the matter as closed 
inasmuch as beyond a moral justification of charges 
made, there was little or no material gain to be made 
out of the result of the Enquiry. The Enquiry Officer, 
however, issued a Proclamation stating that the 
proceedings will continue. 

It was soon realised by the Enquiry Officer and 
the other Officers concerned that no Khatedar was 
likely to appear before them or have his complaint 
examined, It also appears to have been realised that 
even an ex-parte Examination-in-chief of Officials 
concerned was a matter which the Government did 
not venture to undertake; for even an attempted 
rebuttal would bave disclosed the defect in their 
defence. Proceedings, thereafter, were abruptly closed 
and the Enquiry Officer has purported to submit a 
document called ‘A Report’. The Government have 
published a Communique accepting the conclusions as 
stated in the ‘ Report’. 

On even a cursory perusal of the ‘ Report’, it is 
obvious that it is inspired by a feeling of intense 
irritation and wunconcealed hatred of the Congress, 
whose representative succeeded after great efforts in 
compelling the Government of India to agree to the 
enquiry. The only purpose of a ‘Report’, under the 
circumstances under which the enquiry came to an 
e2d, could be and was the white-washing of the 
actions of the Revenue and Police Officers concerned. 
Be that as it may, the Report is lacking both in 
accuracy and logic as well as in the application of 
judicial principles in weighing the evidence which had 
been preduced prior to the witbdrawal. 

It has, however, become the unpleasant duty of the 
Congress and the Khatedars concerned to reopen the 
controversy which they treated as closed and offer 
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their view of the proper conclusions to be drawn from 
the evidence which has been recorded and they are in 
this somewhat fortunate position (which the’ Govern. 
ment obviously cannot claim) that the Congress and 
the Khatedars are further entitled to have legitimate 
inference drawn from the withholding of the evidence 
by their opponents. 

On the terms of reference, issues were framed in 
order to define the points for enquiry and they were 
as follows: 

1, That the Khatedars in the villages concerned 
were compelled to pay revenue on a standard higher 
than that adopted since March 5th 1931 in other 
villages of the same Taluka. 

2. That these demands were enforced by 
coercion exercised through the Police. 

3. Consequential issue; what was the sum, if 
any, so exacted. 

From the very commencement of the enquiry, 
it was obvious that the Government wanted to prevent 
the Congress, if possible, from appearing at the 
enquiry and conducting the same in the interest of the 
Khatedars. The object was obvious that if the 
Congress was not allowed to appear it might be easy 
then to deal with individual Khatedars, and to bully 
them into submission. The Government pleader’s 
vehement opposition to the right of the Congress to 
appear fairly indicated the situation. Having regard, 
however, to the terms of the Communique of the 
Government of India, which on a true construction 
showed that the Enquiry resulted from the conversa- 
tions of the Cougress representative on the one hand 
and the representative of the British Crown on the 
other and having regard to the statement of the 
Congress Counsel that the Khatedars were not prepared 
to join in the inquiry unless the Congress through 
their counsel was held entitled to conduct the same, 
the Enquiry Officer was obliged to hold that the 
Congress was entitled to appear and conduct the 
enquiry through their counsel. An attempt was 
thereafter made to dissociate the Congress from the 
Khatedars by raising a question as to the right of the 
Congress counsel to appear for the Khatedars 
concerned. That attempt was also unsuccessful because 
every Khatedar concerned had given his statement in 
writing to the Congress workers relating to the 
circumstances, the subject of the enquiry. Throughout 
the proceedings, unchecked by the Enquiry Officer, the 
Advocate for the Government indulged in most 
offensive language towards the Congress and their 
representatives, and he ridiculed the Khatedars who 
were loyal to that orgamization. One of the main 
conclysions of the Report, therefore, hag ngt come 
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Na en 
upon us as a surprise, though one should have thought 
that the demands of courtesy, if not of judicial restraint, 
would have prevented such an outburst. 

That is the handicap with which the Enquiry began. 
The counsel for the Congress opened the case which 
has been printed as an Appendix to the ‘ Report.’ 
In that opening, at the very outset, it was made as 
clear as it was possible to do, what was the “standard” 
referred to in the issues framed by the Enquiry 
Officer, and in fact it was understood so clearly that 
thereafter the accepted phrase “No borrowing standard” 
was used tor the purpose of describing the Congress 
case-on the question of “standard.” The following 
passage occurs in that opening; 

“As regards the “standard,” it has been 


maintained throughout the assistance given by 
the Congress in collection of land revenue after 


the Truce that the only fair and sensible standard 
to adopt is the measure of individual ability to 


pay having regard to the actual financial state of 
the Khatedar concerned (not omitting trom 


consideration the fact that his means had _ suffered 
by reason of the Hijrat),” 


In that opening the following statement of Mahatma 
Gandhi was quoted as containing a most definite 
description of what the ‘standard’ was:—‘So far as 
the terms of reference to the Enquiry Officer are 
concerned I have distinctly undeistood that the 
standard referred to therein means ability to pay 
without borrowing.” 
clear in that statement that that was the distinct 
understanding between him and the Collectors of Kaira 
and the Collector of Surat as regards the Khatedars 
affected by the Civil Disobedience Movement and that 
it was repeatedly brought out in their conversations. 
it was further stated that, though documentary evidence 
on the question of standard was sufficient, if it 
became necessary, oral evidence of Mahatma Gandhi 
could be given to prove the same. It was also 
pointed out that the documentary evidence would be 
(1) of the contemporaneous correspondence relating to 


the Talukas of Borsad and Bardoli for, in so far as 
the cessation of the No Tax movement was concerned 


(which was a part of the Agreement of the 5th of 
March), the same related to those areas as a whole; 
(2) of all the documents in the possession of Govern- 
ment in the form of orders directions and resolution 
implementing the Delhi Pact particularly in regard to 
the collection of land revenue on the cessation of the 


No-Tax Movement: (3 )the oral evidence of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


—— 


From the very outset the Enquiry Officer 
appears to have been unduly obsessed with 
the idea that the “ standard’ issue was 


more important than the co¢rcion issue, Repeated 
respectful attempts were made to disabuse him of this 
supposed difference, The only explanation that can 
be given of his maintaining the supposed difference 
is, that according to his erroneous understanding 
(in which he has still persisted in the ‘Report’) the 
only available evidence on the question of standard 
was. that of Mahatmaji, that be was absent in England, 
that he was not likely to be available for examination 
before him and that consequently, if according to him 
there was no satisfactory evidence on the “standard” 
igsue, the issue as to ccercion could be shirked or 
treated as unimportant, 
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Mahatmaji has made it further . 
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In two places in the ‘Report’ he has made 
obviously erroneous statements. In para 8 he states:—- 
“On November 6th, however, in his oral statement on 
the subject of the production of papers referred to 
below, Mr, Bhulabhai made the surprising statement 
that the ‘standard’ was in point of fact wundefinable, 
that he knew nothing about it and that only Mr. 
Gandhi knew, thus falsifying the whole of the Congress 
case upto date and in fact almost automatically leading 
to withdrawal, apart from the question of the production 
of papers.” 

In para 11 of the Report, the following passage 
occurs:- “These requests wece combined in Mr, Bhula- 
bhai’s address on the subject- with the statement 
previously referred to, that the Congress now did not 
know what the “‘standard’ was nor could they 
define it but that only Mr. Gandhi knew; and it was 
finally also intimated that unless the decision on the 
production of papers was in favour of the Congress 
they would withdraw from the enquiry.” 

These statements are clearly contradicted by the 
case on the question of “standard” as above. The 
same point was made further clear by the letter of the 
Congress counsel of 22nd of October 1931 in which 
the concluding words are: 


“In conclusion I should like to say again that our 
case is that having regard to the terms of the Agreement 
as examined above, no defaulter was to be obliged 
to pay except from bis own depleted resources and 
therefore he was not to be obliged to pay if he had 
to borrow for the purpose of paying. 


One can only express one’s regret that notwithstanding 
such defined and clear position it should be possible 
to attribute to the Congress Counsel statements of the 
kind occuring in the ‘Report’ in paras 8 and 11 above 
quoted, Those statements could not have been made 
and were in fact not made. It is untrue to say that 
there was no intention of calling Mahatma Gandhi 
as a witness because his statement on “standard” was 
tendered in evidence. Such on inference could not be 
diawn by any person approaching the question from a 
judicial point of view, for a counsel conducting a case 
is entitled to use and would endeavour to use every 
piece of evidence at his disposal. But from the 
tendering of such statement in evidence it is not 
legitimate (except in the case of a preconceived wrong 
assumption) to say that the only evidence on the 
question of ‘standard’ was or could be the oral evidence 
of Mahatma Gandhi or that it was not intended to 
call him, Even if it were the only piece of evidence 
it was made perfectly clear to the Enquiry Officer 
that, if the enquiry was allowed to proceed in a 
judicial way after proper discovery and inspection, 
Mahatma Gandhi would be produced as a witness 
before the conclusion of the enquiry. In this connection 
it was perfectly obvious that the term ‘standard’ must 
bave been used by common consent in the Communique 
- ordering the enquiry. There could be, therefore, no 
doubt in the minds of the parties who framed the 
Communique as to what was meant by the term 
“standard.” Mabatma Gandhi’s statement as to what 
it meant had been put forward at the earliest- 
Opportunity ard it would be idle, even for a Revenue 
oflicial, to question the veracity of Mabatma Gandhi, 
On the other hand, the fact remains that the officers 
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concerned did not even venture to state ( though there 
was no fear of Cross-examination ) as to what according 
to them was the ‘standard’ of revenue collections 
after the Delhi Pact of the 5th of March 1931. The 
graph prepared by the Enquiry Officer, which was shown 
to the Congress Counsel, clearly proved that there 
were no revenue collections worth the name till the 
second week of March, 1931, that they had reached 
the maximum in the month -of April, and later on 
necessarily diminished as the balance to be recovered 
grew less and less. It could not be denied that.Maha- 
tma Gandni, the Congress president and their workers 
made untiring efforts to assist in the collection of land 
revenue purely as a matter of honour. So that it is 
quite clear as to what the ‘standard’ contended for 
was, and what was the evidence in support of it. 
The correspondence with Mr. Perry and Mr. Kothawala 
which is reproduced in the opening address of the 
Congress counsel, prove the ‘standard’ It was 
reinforced by Mahatmaji’s statement, It could have 
been amply corroborated by the production of the 
Government documents which have been withheld, and 
the Government officials concerned had not even the 
courage to deny it in an exparte examination-in-chief, 
for they were conscious that even to deny it involved 
them into a further question as to what according to 


them was the ‘standard’ applied from and after the 
5th of March. . 


It is unnecessary here to repeat the reasons entitling 
the Congress and the [Xhatedars to the production aud 
inspection of relevant documents. The matter has been 
dealt with fully in the earlier publication of the Case 
for Bardoli and no attempt has been made to rebut it 
as a matter of law or of justice, equity and good 
conscience- 

Before quitting this subject it may further be 
observed that the cross-examination of the Khatedars 
and their witnesses was mainly directed to question the 
statements made by them as regards the necessity to 
which they were put, for borrowing the moneys which 
were paid on the dates of the police visits, 

This part of the Report is founded on four 
erroneous suppositions, viz: 

1. That the Enquiry Officer was called upon to 
enquire as to why the Khatedars in question were 
defaulters as regards the arrears standing in their 
names in previous years; 

2, That the Khatedars concerned were not eititled 
to avy special consideration by reason of their crops 
and their means having suffered on account of the 
Hijrat and the severe coercive processes during the 
Civil Disobedience Movement; 

3. That because some Hijrati Khatedars had still 
means left to pay the revenue or were able to lend 
money under such emergencies to their oppressed 
brethren every Hijrati ought to have had similar 
means; and 

4, That in considering the ability of the Khatedars 
to pay, the outlay on the bare necessaries of life was 
to be considered only after the fulfilment of the 
supposed obligation to pay arrears of land revenue. 

The examination of the evidence is further 
vitiated by the Jailure of the Enquity Officer 
to appreciate that the ‘standaid’ _—had 
come into existence as the result of very 


extraordinary and exceptions! circumstances which 
were regarded as sufficient by the Government, whe 
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appointed him, as justifying an Agreement for truce 
between the Congress and the Khatedars who supported 
it on the one hand and the Government on the other. 
In fact this very consideration which ought to have 
weighed in favour of the Khatedars concerned became 
a sore point with the Enquiry Officer thereby influencing 
his judgment in the wrong direction. He states as 
follows: “But further nearly 50 per cent of the 
alleged loans came from the near reiatives. of the 
Hijratis who themselves went on ‘ Hijrat’ so that we 
have Hijratis proving that they as a class cannot pay 
the assessment -by the evidence of loans borrowed 


from Hijratis.” This method of dealing with them as 
a class is obviously wrong for the means of individuals 


must necessarily vary. He further relies on the fact 
that no lender wasa Sahukar. The circumstances of 
coercion were such and the immediate need arising 
therefrom necessarily led them to repair to the nearest 
available lender. While on the one hand the Govern: 
ment professes to be keen on keeping the Agriculturist 
from the clutches of the Sahukars, it is somewhat 
surprising that the fact that the moneys were not 


borrowed from Sahukars should be a matter of 
comment, 


He next treats as a striking feature the supposed 
ease with which the moneys were obtained. The 
reason was given by every Khatedar, who deposed to 
the borrowing, as well as by the lender himself stating 
that if under circumstances of police coercion and 
during the busy transplanting season they did not 


relieve their brethren they would be failing in their 
duty and most of the lenders in fact paid away the 


bulk of the money which they had reserved for the 
purpose of meeting agricultural expenses and even their 
own household expenses until the next harvest. Further 
it appears from the evidence already recorded that these 
expeditions were arranged so as to put effective and 
immediate pressure on the Khatedars. The seedlings were 
ready for transplantation and had been in many cases 
uprooted with a view to transplant the same and even 


a day’s delay would have withered the same. Added 
to this was the prevention of cattle being taken out 


and the Khatedars and their servants entering their 
houses for taking food. These circumstances rendered 
it still more necessary that such money as could bs 
found from the ngarest source should be borrowed to 
pacify the officials. It is almost shocking to think 
that a revenue official claiming to be acquainted with 


the village life should fail to understand what it means 
to an agriculturist the withering of seedlings ( often 


involving a loss of the season) and the starvation of 
their men and cattle, and these methods are stated to 
be ‘mild measures of coercion’ as: compared with 
what it is said occurs in the Deccan ! 

He next refers to the fact that interest at a 
uniform rate of six per cent. Was stated to have been 
agreed upon. It is difficult to understand the meaning 


of this comment. If the Enquiry Officer supposed that 
each time there was a bargain for interest varying by 


a pice or a pie his knowledge must be poor in the 
extreme. In certain areas and in certain relations 


uniform rate of interest prevails which is not even 
often mientioued but always impliedly accepted. 


These are the main reasons given by the Enquiry 
Officer for axriving at the conclusion which is not 


cleary defined vis., that the monies though borrowed 
(Continucd on pago 420) 
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Young India 


A Retrospect 
(By M. K. Ganpatr ) 


Never since taking up the editorship of Young India 
have I, though not being on a sickbed or in a prison, 
been unable to send something for Young India or 
Navajivan, as I was during my stay in London, 

The uninterrupted series of engagements keeping me 
awake till over midnight made it physically impossible 
for me to write anything for these Journals. Fortu- 
nately, Mahadey Desai was with me and though 
he too was overworked, he was able to send a full 
weekly budget for Young India, 


Nevertheless the reader will expect me to give 
my own impressions of the London visit. 

Though I approached the visit in fear and 
trembling I am not sorry for having gone there. 
It brought me in touch with the responsible 
Englishmen and women as also with the man in 
the street, This experience will be of inestimable 
value in future, whether we have to put up a fight 
again or not.. It is no small matter to know with 
whom you are fighting or dealing. 


It was a good thing that Muriel Lester, the soul of 
Kingsley Hall settlement, invited me to stay at her 
settlement and that I was able to accept the invitation. 
The choice lay between Kingsley Hall and Mr. Birla’s 
Arya Bhavan. I had no difficulty in making my choice 
nor had Mr. Birla, But great pressure was put 
upon me by Indian friends, and that naturally, to stay 
at Arya Bhavan. Experience showed that Kingsley 
Hall was an ideal choice. It is situated among the 
poor of London and is dedicated purely to their service. 
Several women and some men, under the inspiration of 
Muriel Lester, have dedicated themselves to such service. 
Not a corner of the big building is used for any 
other purpose. There is religious service, there are 
entertainments, there are lectures, billiards, reading- 
toom etc; for the use of the poor. The inmates live 
a life af severe simplicity. There is no superfluous 
furnitute to be found in all that settlement. The 
inmates occupy tiny rooms called cells. It was no 
joke to accomodate five of us in that settlement. But 
love makes room where there is none, Four settlers 
vacated their cells which were piaced at our disposal, 
Beddings etc. bad to be borrowed, Fortunately, we 
bad ail armec ourselves with sufficient blankets and 
being used to squat on the floor most of the articles 
borrowed could be returned. But, there was no doubt, 
my présence at the settletnent put a severe tax on its 
time, space and other resources, But the gocd people 
would not hear of my leaving it, And to me it was 
a privilege to receive the loving, silent and unseen 
services of the members and a perennial joy to come 
in vital contact with the poor of the East End of 
London. Needless to say I was able tc live exactly 
as in India and early morning walks through the streets 
of East London are a memory that can never be 
effaced, During these walks I had most intimate talks 


with those members who joined me and others whom 
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Muriel allowed. For she was a@ vigilant guardian of 
my time whilst I was in the settlement- And she 
would get easily angry, if she heard that my time was 
being abused by people when she was not by me. 

During my stay in East London I saw the best 
side of human nature and was able to confirm my 
intuitiva opinion that at bottom there was neither 
East nor West. And asI received the smiling greet- 
ings of the ‘East Ender’ I knew that they had no malice 
in them and they wanted India to regain her independence. 
This experience has brought me closer to England if such 
a thing was possible. For me the fight is never with 
individuals it is ever with their manners and their 
measures, But this intimate contact with the simple 
poor people of the East End, including the little children, 
will put me still more on my guard against any hasty 
action. 

I may not omit my all too brief experience of 
Lancashire and its operatives and employers whom, to 
my agreeable surprise, I found to be so free from 
prejudice and receptive of uew facts and arguments 
drawn from them. Here, of course, the ground was 
prepared for me by Charlie Andrews, I must mention 
too the never-to-be-forgotten visit to Mr.C. P. Scott of 
the Manchester Guardian, the most impartial and the 
most honest paper in Great Britain. A Great British 
statesman told me the Guardian was the sanest and the 
most honest journal in the world. Nor can I easily forget - 
the communions at Canterbury, Chichester, Oxford, 
Cambridge and Eton. They gave me an insight into 
the working of the British mind which I could have 
got through no other means. These contacts have 
brought about friendships which will endure for ever. 
I do not omit the two detectives and their companions 
and the many constables who were told off to look 
after me. To me sergeants Evans and Rogers, the two 
detectives were no mere police officers. They became 
my trusty, guides and friends looking after my comforts 
with the punctilious care of loving nurses. And it was 
@ matter of great joy to me that they were permitted 
at my request to accompany me as far as Brindisi. 

Last, but not least, was my pilgrimage to Romain 
Rolland the sage of Villeneuve. Could I have left India 
just to visit him and his inseparable sister Madelline, 
his interpreter and friend, I would have under-taken 
the voyage. But that could not be. The excuse 


of the Round Table Conference made _ this 
pilgrimage easily possible, and chance’ threw 
Rome in my way. And I was able to see 


something of that great and ancient city and 
Mussolini the unquestioned dictator of Italy, And what 
would not I have given to be able to bow my head 
before the living image at the Vatican of Christ 
Crucified, It was not without a wrench that I could 
tear myself away from that scene of living tragedy. 
I saw there at once that nations like individuals could 
only be made through the agony of the Cross and in 
no other way. Joy comes not out of inflliction of 
pain on others but out of pain voluntarily borne by 
oneself, 
II 


I am, thetefore, returning home not filled with 
disappointment but with hops enriched, This hope is 
based on the fact that what I saw io England and on 
the Continent not orly did not shake my faith in trath 
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and non—violence but on the contrary strongly confirmed 
it, I found too, many more kindred Spirits than I had 
expected. 

Of the Round Table Conference there is nothing 
new I can report. I spoke out plainly what I thought 
about its composition and its achievements. One 
thing, however, I would like to say here. It would be 
wrong to think that the British Ministers are humbugs 
and that they do not mean what they say. I have 
come away with the impression that they are honest 
in their professions but they are labouring under a 
heavy handicap. The delegates, whilst seemingly 
unanimous over fundamentals betrayed amazing differ- 
ences on details of fundamental importance. The 
minorities’ question became a hopeless tangle, not 
wholly through the fault of the Ministers. Bu’, after 
all, this was a temporary handicap. Their greatest 
handicap Jay in their being spoonfed on onesided and 
often hopelessly false statements and anti-nationalist 
Opinions received by them from their agents in India 
ever since the commencement of the British Raj. For 
the Miuisters this information is generally gospel truth. 
They, therefore, believe us to be incapable of handling 
our own defence and finance, they believe that the 
presence of british troops and British civilians is 
becessary for the well-being of India. Perhaps there is 
no nation on earth equal to the British in capacity for 
self-deception. 

In conformation of what 
commend to the reader the speech delivered by Sir 
Samuel Hoare at the House of Commons at the 
debate on the white paper. In spite of warnings to the 
contrary, each time | saw the Secretary of State for 
India, I came away with a higher opinion of his 
honesty and frankness. Of all the British Ministers I 
found him to be the most straightforward and frank, 
He is also a stroug man but he is a hard man, I 
believe him to be capable of advising or approving of 
ruthless repression ard of hitiing the hardest. And he 
would honestly think that he was merciful even as @ 
surgeon is merciful who applies the knife when he must 
with a steady aud strong hand. This Secretary of State 
is a hard working conscientious man who would slave 
away even though he might have a temperature. He 
knows his mind at a given moment. He has behind him 
ali the British parties and the large majority known 
in modern British history. His speech, therefore, is the 
best British type. And yet it falls hopelessly short of 
the Congress demand and is based, as Congressmen: 
would say, on utterly wrong data which unfortuntely he 
believes in common with many honest British 
statesmen. 

How can this British mentality be changed or in 
other words how can power be wrested from such 
unwilling hands? No argument will carry conviction 
to these statesmen, They are all seasoned hard headed 
soldiers. They like and appreciate facts, deeds, They 
will understand an open rebellion and if they capnot 
supress it, they will at once admit that we are capable 
of defending ourselves and administering our own affairs. 
And I have come away with my view confirmed that 
they will also understand and perhaps more quickly 
appreciate a non-violent rebellion. But the unfortunate 
fact is tbat they do not believe in our corporate non: 
violence. And what is more they believe that corporate 


I am writing, I would 
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non-violence on a mass scale is impossible, No argu- 
ment can remove this disbelief. Only actual experience 
can induce faith, 


Nor do they believe that the Congress is really the 
party that can deliver the goods. Even General Smuts 
could not convince them that the Congress was such 
a party. How could he in the teeth of reports to the 
contrary from their agents in India ? 

Thus it appears to me that a further fiery ordeal 
is a necessity of the case. The British mind is not 
ready for anything radically more than the Prime 
Minister’s declaration. 


Ill 


But I can come to no hasty conclusion. This is 
being written on 23rd December on S. S. Pilsna in 
ignorance of the situation in India. I do not know 
what possibilities there still are for further negotiation. 
Nor do I know how far the situation in Bengal, 
United Provinces, Gujarat, and the South permit of 
peaceful negotiations. This much is clearer tome than 
ever before that our true battle ground is not London, 
it is India. We have to convert not the British 
Ministers, but the British civilians in India. 
The strongest Secretary of State for India cannot 
move much beyond the advice of his Local Agents. 
India Office is a clog on the wheel of India’s progress. 
The real power resides in the 250 District Collectors, 
not even in the Viceroy. These Collectors have 
powers nowhere enjoyed on earth even by real dicta- 
tors. The latter do not have behind them the machi- 
nery of a mighty Government which the Collectors 
can move at will. 

But thus stated the problem becomes incredibly 
simple. Each district has the key to the situation in 
its own hands. We have to work out our own salva 
tion in India by negotiation if at all possible, by direct 
action if it becomes imperatively necessary. I know 
that I shall not light-heartedly invite the nation to the 
ordeal, nor shall I hesitate if I find no way -out to 
advise action. I shall strain every nerve to discover a 
way out, 


Prohibition Manual 
by 


C. RAJAGOPALACHAR 


Written for the use of Congressmen and other 


‘Temperance workers with a foreword by Pt. Jawaharlal 


Nehru, Price four annas. Available at Navajivan 
Karyalaya, Princess Street, Bombay. Orders by post 
should be sent to Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu, with 
one anna extra for postage. Orders for twelve copies 
at a time will be executed postage free on an advance 
remittance of Rs. 3, 


Will be available early next week 
A Survey of Matar Taluka 
By 
J. C. Kumararpa 


Being the report of a Survey of 54 villages carried 
out under the auspices of the Gujarat Vidyapith. Demi 
Octavo, pp. 200, with 36 tables, 10 Graphs, 12 
illustrations, and 2 maps. Price Rs. 2. Postage extra, 

For agency terms apply to: 
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What Was Proved 

(Continued from page 417 ) 
were not borrowing within the meaning of the terms 
of reference. The nature of the finding is 
eloquent as showing that the Government 
failed to show by their cross-examination that the 
story of borrowing was untrue, and therefore the 
Enquiry Officer had to fall back upon a quibble that 
what was borrowing was not borrowing because it 
was at uniform rate of interest, that it was not 
borrowed from Sahukars, that it was lent with ease 
and that it was produced within a short time. The 
people who commonly suffer would appreciate the 
effect of the intimidation of the police and would 
render willing assistance to those who were further 
coerced during those days. The tests laid down by the 
Enquiry Officer for the purpose of finding out whether 
the borrowing was a borrowing or not are very fantastic. 

The findings of the Enquiry Officer involve and 
almost completely prove that the story of the Khatedars 
that they had borrowed moneys in order to pay 
remained ’unshaken by cross-examination. That they 
were obliged to borrow and pay equally proves that 
the payment exacted was in excess of the ‘standard’ 
for from the commencement up to the withdrawal that 
was the ‘standard’ maintained, that was the ‘standard’ 
of which there was obvious proof already before the 
Enquiry Officer, and that was the ‘standard’ which if 


necessary, could have been corroborated by the oral 
testimony of Mahatmaji. 


As regards the details of the wherewithal of the 
Khatedars concerned, which were given with a complete 
degree of fulness and as near accuracy as possible, 
the only comment made by the Enquiry Officer is that 
they are uncorroborated. It is amazing to find such 
& statement in the report of a Revenue Officer. Can 
it be seriously suggested that a cullivator 
keeps a regular account of the produce or its disposal 
or that he keeps or maintains witnesses who will be 
available for the purpose of proving the crop that he 
reaped and the price that he obtained. One 
is always put in the most difficult situation by the 
frequent change of front of the Revenue Officer in 
these matters, Corroborative testimony if and when 
produced is necessarily that of friends and neighbours 
and in that case it is said to be interested and false. 
No other corroborative testimony is possible. But 
there is a more conclusive answer to this comment, 
The revenue officers and the police officers in parti- 
cular left no stone unturned to enquire into the 
minutest detail of the life and means of each Khatedar 
and his witness. During the cross~examination of 
each Khatedar and his witness the head of the police 
turned up well filled diaries to suggest to the Govern. 
ment pleader every possible source of income which 
had not been already deposed to by the witness. If a 
man had a few bricks which it was thought he may 
be able to sell the additional means was brought out 
and in fact the Advocate for the Government went to 
the length of putting an imaginary source of income 
to the Khbatedar or the witness in cases where his 
daughter or sister was married. Every effort was 
therefore made to check the statement of his means 
made by the Khatedar as well as the Sources cf hig 
expenditure. If he had bought a bullock, the place 
Where be parchased and its actual date and the price 
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were put by the Government Advocate to the witness, 
thereby showing that the table of the means of each 
Khatedar concerned, which was placed before the 
Enquiry Officer, when examined by every test was 
found to be true, and the few instances in which it 
was sought to be supplemented showed the extent of 
the detailed enquiry made by the Government to find 
out the inaccuracies, if any, contained in those state- 
ments. Where such inaccuracies were pointed out, 
reasons for the omissions have been given. One more 
feature of the table was the loss of cattle by epidemic 
during the Hijrat period which was never sought 
to be questioned. 

The Enquiry Officer also lays stress on the 
fact that documentary evidenee of borrowing was not 
forthcoming but if the fact of borrowing is not seriously 
contested it is difficult to understand the comments on 
the absence of documents. The parties dealing with 
each other under the circumstances of the case were 
such that regular documents were out of question. 
The pledged word of the Khatedar of Bardoli has 
always been accepted as better than a document, but 
where the documents were in fact produced, that in 
turn became a subject of comment, and without any 
ground to support him the Advocate for the 
Government, whenever he was faced with a document, 
had the impudence to charge the same as a forgery. 
But it remained a charge to the end and no proof in 
support was ever furnished or sought to be furnished. 

The means having been proved to have been 
exhausted and the borrowing substantially made out the 
standard being proved and remaining unrefuted, the only 
finding on the first issue could and ought to have heen 
that the demands made and the payments exacted were in 
excess of-the standard in case of each Khatedar concerned. 

This brings us to the second issue viz: the Police 
coercion. A question was raised by the Government 
as to the number of villages that fell within the terms 
of the enquiry and the Enquiry Officer by his order 
dated the 3rd of November 1931 held “It is clear to 
my mind that the definition refers to organised 
expeditions of combined forces of Revenue Officers 
and Police such as we have in the case of the ten 
villages already admitted’ to the enquiry. Io these 
cases the combined forces came together and so far as 
the arrival and purpose was concerned was a unit. In 
all these cases the Revenue and Police Officers were 
responsible officials of standiug.” ‘In my opinion it 
is organised expeditions of this kind alone that the 
Communique meant to include within the scope of the 
terms of reference.’ During the enquiry Government 
admitted that one more village fell within the terms of 
the enquiry as above defined and thereby expressly admit- 
ted the nature and purpose of the organised expeditions 
of combined forces of Revenue and Police Officers. 

Thus it was admitted by Government that eleven 
villages fell within the terms of the enquiry as 
above stated. It was, therefore, equally admitted that 
those were the villages which were visited for the 
purpose of collecting land revenue “ by an organised 
expedition of combined forces of Revenue officers and 
the Police.” The only effort made by Government to 
support the use of the police otherwise than for the 
purpose of intimidation and coercion was that the 
police were taken for the purpose of protection of the 
Revenue Officials as they intended to levy attachments, 
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The Enquiry Officer has not upheld this theory. On 
the admission of the Mamlatdar himself, the Revenue 
Officers moved about freely and unmolested throughout 
the Taluka collecting revenue and pressing people to 
pay up almost upto a date prior to the week of these 
expeditions, 

Details of the acts of the police coercion were 
given at the commencement of the enquiry and 
evidence in support of it was given, It was never 
alleged except in the case of Ismail Saleh Acchala of 
Bardoli that there was any injury to person or damage 
to property except in some instances where a cup-board 
or a box was broken open. This man had paid his 
two years dues and was a defaulter only as regards a 
sum of Rs, 24 for the first year. There was no doubt 
that his door was broken open and his daughter was 
injured, for the Collector himself went and satisfied 
himself of the truth of the story soon after it occurred. 
The only reason why he was not examined in the 
case was that in as much as he paid the money 
from his own house and therefore without borrowing 
his case did not fall within the terms of the 
Enquiry and this ground was made plain to the 
Enquiry Officer when the case was dropped. At that 
time if the Government had _ so desired the 
khatedar would certainly have been examined to 
prove the allegations, After such a clear knowledge 
of the ground why-the Khatedar was not examined 
it is to be regretted that the Enquiry Officer has 
put forth a distorted view of this omissiou. 

Since the enquiry was ordered the Collector, the 
D. Dy. Collector, the Dy. Superintendent of Police 
and other subordinate officers, almost all of whom were 
charged by the Khatedars, encamped and toured the 
Bardoli Taluka presumably with the object of 
preventing if possible the khatedars or some of them 
from complaining when the enquiry began or getting 
some evidence in support of their defence. As a result 
one Mussalman complainant of Bardoli wrote a letter 
saying he did not wish to have his complaint examined 
though he did not withdraw the charges made aganist 
the police, and during the time that the case for 
Bardoli town was going on this Khatedar and a 
witness for another Compainant were made scarce 
so as to prevent any communication with them, 
or their being produced before the Enquiry Officer. 

In this connection it is necessary to refer to the 
method which was adopted in the case of the village 
of Khoj, A petition purporting to be signed by some 
complainants and some witnesses and withdrawing 
their complaints was sent by post so as to reach the 
Enquiry Officer on the opening day. Some of the 
signatories made statements to the Congress counsel 
giving details of the circumstances under which their 
signatures were taken after midnight of the Ist of 
October or in the early hours of the 2nd by means of 
pressure brought fo bear upon them through a khatedar of 
the village who, charged with a serious and non bailable 
offence was an undertrial prisoner for a period 
of over twenty days, but was suddenly granted 
bail that night for reasons and purposes which are 
so obvious as not to require any elucidation. 
Five of these khatedars applied that their cqmplaints 
should be investigated notwithstanding their 
signatures to the petition. The Enquiry Officer had 
first intimated ‘hat they will have to make an affidavit 
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containing the statements. After knowing the 
consequences -of doing so, these Khatedars offered to 
make the affidavits, The Enquiry Officer, however, 
questioned them himself and being obviously satisfied 
with the truth did not require the statements to be 
made on oath. When the case for the village of 
Khoj was taken up the Congress Counsel asked the 
Government advocate and the Government Officers 
whether they intended to use the petition in the 
cross-examinatiou as an admission, for if they 60 
wanted to use the same, the Congress Counsel was 
prepared to go into all the circumstances and show 
how the signatures to the petition were taken under 
circumstances which would not make the same 
binding upon the signatories. After consulting the 
Collector and the Police Officials the Government 
Advocate stated that he would not use thé statements 
contained in the petition as admissions. 

The evidence that is given on behalf of the 
Khatedars is simple and straight—forward. The story 
is equally simple and straight-forward and being true 
required no tutoring. The only reason why the 
Enquiry Officer has spent his wrath upon the Congress 
in condemning them is the assumption with which he 
started that the evidence was false. He argues “the 
evidence is false, the peasants are simple and innocent. 
How did the evidence then come to be given?” 
Therefore he comes to the conclusion that it must 
have been the result of tutoring the witnesses by the 
Congress organisation. Such are the judicia] principles 
by which the evidence has. been tested and the report 


prepared. 
In all cases of this kind one begins with 
contemporaneous documents and all the telegrams 


which were sent from time to time stating the 
acts of the Police and the Revenue Officials have 
been reproduced in the report. One should have 
thought that such telegrams were evidence rather of the 
truth than otherwise of the story contained therein. 
But the whole process of the application of judicial 
principles has been reversed in this enquiry and in the 
‘Report’, One would naturally start with an 
assumption that a contemporaneous statement was 
probably true and test the subsequent evidence in the 
light of those contemporaneons documents. But it did 
not suit the Enquiry Officer to follow the normai- 
process. Dealing with the charge of getting up 
evidence it will be very difficult, if at all it is possible, 
to first invent some hundred different stories based on 
the same or similar incident and yet it is assumed that 
that was the process gone through, the story written 


out and the cultivators made to reproduce it. Such 
an argument refutes itself. 


On receiving information of the police coercion- 
while raids was going on in the villages of Khoj and 
Pardi, the Congress President immediately deputed 
Mr. Pandya to see the Collector who was obviously 
organising these expeditions from Bardoli and who 
headed the same to the village of Vagech at a later 
date. On Mr. Pandya reporting the incidents to him 


he had to profess ignorance about the matter and 
stated that he would himself go personally and make 


the Enquiry on the spot, It is stated that he left 
ostensibly for Khoj and came back stating that he was 
unable to reach the village though the revenue officials 
and the police admitted!y went there and carried cut 


their appointed task, The report made to the Collector 
and which he was requested to verify show that the 
story as related must have been true or otherwise 
nobody would have taken the risk of making a false 
statement with a certain chance of detection. But the 
Collector anticipated the truth of the story and did not 
venture to go and test it immediately. 


The volume of evidence given by men and women 
in the presence of all the officials charged including 
the Collector, the manner in which it was given 
notwithstanding the bullying tactics of the opposing 
advocate and undeserved indulgence he got from the 
Enquiry Officer is sufficient proof in _ itself 
of the truth of ‘those men and women who 
according to the Enquiry Officer himself were Innocent 
and simple, 


The Enquiry Officer’s report reads as if he was 
almost prepared to hold, but for the admission of the 
Government, that the Police did not visit the Villages 
concerned at all. The only Government case for the 
use of the police was that they were taken for the 
protection of the revenue officers, but when that 
collapsed in the cross-examination of the Mamlatdar 
the Enquiry Officer has invented a new case that if 
they were not taken for that purpose they were taken 
for the purpose of making a mild request or giving a 
courteous invitation to the cultivators or if the 
invitation was neither courteous nor the request mild, 
their presence and their actions did not amount to 
intimidation or coercion. It is a casuistry which it 
is difficult to analyse or understand, The Enquiry 
Officer realised after the cross examination of the 
Mamlatdar that the theory of personal protection had, 
to use his phrase, ‘ vanished in thin air.’ : 


Then he makes a novel remark that “ this 
conclusion is arrived at without ‘rebutting evidence’ 
of the officers of the Governmet except the partly 
heard statement of the Mamlatdar.’’ This contains a 
wrong assumption which the mind of the Enquiry 
Officer never realised. If the officers had attempted 
to give ‘rebutting evidence’ and produced the relative 
documents they would not only-have failed to rebut 
but would have been obliged to admit the coercion as 
the. Mamlatdar was substantially obliged to do, 


The true value of ‘rebutting evidence’ is to be 
gathered from the Government case as regards the 
village of Rayam and the examination-in-chief of the 
Mamlatdar in support of it. It was stated that certain 
Khatedars made payments after the revenue—cum-police 
party left. Evidently with the object of showing that 
these Khatedars who spoke about the police visit and 
coercion were telling an untruth, The Mamlatdar’s 
evidence was tested with great care, and with the 
assistance of the numerical order of the revenue 
receipts, he had reluctantly to admit that the statement 
filed on behalf of the Government and his 
examination-in-chief relating to this matter were untrue. 
This gives one a fair test of what “rebutting evidence” 
would have resulted in if the case had been further 
continued on a legal, judicial and equitable basis, and 
one may almost say that the order refusing the 
production and inspection of the Government documents, 
though unjust in itself, was a god-send for the officials 
and their rebutting evidence. 
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As regards the refusal for the production and 
inspection of Government documents it is difficult to 
believe that in any Enquiry, whether it is held by a 
Court technically so called or not, that the Enquiry 
officer should consult one of the parties whether an 
order asked for against that party on the ground of 


justice equity and good conse¢ience should be made or 
not. That is what Me happened in this case 
and such conduct on the part of the Enquiry Officer 
is enough to discredit the conclusions which he may 
claim to have arrived at. 

According to the notions of the Enquiry Officer an 
“ organised expedition of police headed by officials” isa 
very innocent act and proper to use for revenue collection! 
One may hope that the sooner such notions are dispelled 
and such a system destroyed the better for the integrity 
and honour of any administration. The most regrettable 
part of the Report is that ivstead or confining himself 
to the terms of the enquiry, the Enquiry officer has 
chosen to make undeserved and almost unseemly attack 
on an organization which even as a servant of the 
opponent he should have respected, 

In para 33 of his ‘Report’ the Enquiry officer 
states as follows; 

“Tt is possible that some perhaps a good 
number may be true stories but there is no way 
of distinguishing the true from the false and taken 
individually they are just as likely to be inventions 
as some of the instances given and seeing that 
they are also made in the interests of witnesses 
so far as. this enquiry is concerned it would be 
impossible to accept them as they stand.” 

This is a confession of incompetence for the purpose 
which he undertook and for which he was appointed. 
It was the business of the Enquiry Officer if he was 
to do his duty to separate true from the false stories 
and according to him many of the stories may be true. 
This is also a confession of the method that was 
adopted in arriving at his conclusions containing the 
general denunciations of the witnesses and Congress 
organization. : 

For these reasons it is submitted that finding on 
the issue of police coercion should be in favour of the 
Khatedars, It is quite immaterial, as has been pointed 
out above, to find out the exact amount paid in excess 
of the standard and through police coercion, for the 
only real use of this inquiry is a justification of the 
charges made which so far as the Congress and the 
Khatedars were concerned, they humbly claim to 
have substantiated and they now. leave the matter to 
be judged by public opinion for the whole of the 
evidence as recorded has’ been published in fullest 
detail and the reasons for withdrawal laid before the 
public to enable them to form a just and impartial 


opinion on the conduct of the Officers concerned. 


Case for Bardoli 
Several of the important documefits, the Advocate’s 


opening and closing addresses to the court, the Enquiry 
Officer’s Reply regarding “standards” and his order, a 
report of the Mamlatdar’s cross examination, the Sardar’s 
Manifesto to the farmers and other interesting and relevant 
matter are published by the A, I. C. C. ina Royal Octavo, 
pp. 60, It is priced at as. 10. Postage 1 anna extra, 
Copies can also be had at Bombay, from Navajivan 


Karyalaya at Princess Street. 
Manager, Young India 
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Government Welcome to Gandhiji 
(By C. Razacopatacuar ) 

The Christmas bells had hardly ceased ringing 

when the Government decided to say to India ‘‘ These 


bells are merely to mock you. There — shall 
be no Peace for you.’ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. Sherwani have been arrested on their way to 


Bombay. The chailenge to the Congress is unmistakeable 
in the arrest of its General Secretary Pt, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He was on his way to Bombay to hold the 
meeting of the Working Committee which was convened 
to hear Gandhiji’s report and to decide on the future 
course of action for Congress. The Government have 
decided to arrest him and prevent him from proceeding 
to Bombay and meeting Gandhiji or the Committee. 
Nothing can be clearer proof of the hollowness of the 
invitation to Congress: to cooperate. 

Not content with this insult, the Government have 
chosen to present India with another grim X’mas present. 
They bave chosen the hour of Gandhiji’s arrival to 
arrest and deport without trial or charge, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan Saheb, his offence being that he preached 


that foreign rule was bad not only for the Congress, 
but for the Pathans also. 


Three ordinances have been promulagated for the 
‘N, W. F. province. The Chief Commissioner has 
issued a statement which far from proving an emergency 
to justify the ordinance shows that British rule cannot 
tolerate our cultivating peace and friendship with the 
Frontier people. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan Saheb perhaps undertook 
one of the most remarkable experiments in the World’s 
history, that of converting a turbulent martial people 
with an unbroken record of fighting, to the creed of 
Non-violence without destroying the spirit of fearlessness 
or any way robbing them of their strength or manliness. 
It is perhaps one of the most glorious pages in the 
history of Gandhiji’s message. It is indeed a tragic 
irony of fate that a Government that claims still to 
serve the cause of peace and progress in India should 
use all its strength to prevent the progress of this 
great and remarkable mission. 

Khan Saheb’s offence is that “after Mr. Gandhi 
left for the Round Table Conference, he made an 
extensive tour in the districts leading the Congress 
movement at the request of the Working Committee 
of the Congress.” How this could be construed as 
wrong passes understanding. The Chief Commissioner’s 
statement proceeds to say that Khan Saheb returned 
from his tour to Peshawar” to reorganise the Youth 


League as an integral part of the All India 
Congress organisation.’ The Congress is an 
organisation whose active goal is lawful, whose 


methods are peaceful and legitimate, and between 
’ which and the Government there was an honourable 
truce and mutual undertakings. The reorganisation of 
the Peshawar Youth League as an integral part of the 
Congress was therefore a gain, if anything, to the cause 
of peace. How this could seem an offence in the eyes 
of the Chief Commissioner passes understanding. 
Reference is made to “an increasingly seditious 
tone’’ in the speeches of Khan Saheb. If, as may be 
expected, the Chief Commissioner has quoted the 
worst passage, there is nothing in them to justify the 
charge. “The Congress is a society against the 
English, The English are the common enemies of the 
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Congress and the Pathans, If you are- brave come out 
in the battle-field, and fight the English.” Unless the 
words “English,” and “enemy” are misinterpreted, 
and so also “battlefield” and “fight” are 
misinterpreted, this statement which is a simple and 
unmistakeable appeal for unity between the Pathans 
and the rest of the people of India in the 
Non-violent struggle to attain complete Swaraj, cannot 
be differentiated from the appeal made for united 
political action from a thousand platforms all over 
India, It is a simple and unvarnished counter-appeal 
against the policy of divide and rule. It would be 
Strange indeed if it were demanded that we should not 
Only say nothing against Government, but make no 
appeal to give up communal differences, on the ground 
that the strength of the existing Government lies in 


communal difference and that to weaken this amounts 
to sedition. 
Parades and manoeuvres of volunteers can be no 


excuse for the Chief Commissioner’s action, so long as 
it is a notorious fact that Khan Saheb and his 
volunteers are pledged to Gandhiji’s principles of Non—- 
violence. The volunteer organisation of the Congress 
has now existed for many years, and their drills and 
parates have not been misunderstood by anyone. 

That the Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
repudiated the Premier’s announcement and reaffirmed 
the Congress creed of complete independence’s that it 
reaffirmed the adherence of Khan Saheb’s organisation to the 
All India Congress Committee,”’ and that it made certain 
recommendations to the A. I. C, C. are all stated to 
be grounds for. the’’ordinance. On the top of it all is the 
capital charge that Khan Saheb and his brother would 
not attend the Chief Commissioner’s Durbar! The 
Chief Commissioner may be excused for betraying 
ignorance of ordinary politics, but there can be no such 
excuse for the Government of India to accept such 
grounds and issue ordinances declaring a whole province 


to be in a state of siege. 
The N. W. F. ordinances come on the top of the 


series with the worst features among them all. To the 
unlimited powers of arrest, detention, and confinement 
given to the Executive authority, and the power to 
seize any property moveable or unmoveable, to take 
any vehicles; to deprive men and women of the right 
of transport, and other privileges and rights of free. 
citizens, is added the right of control and seizure of 
foodstuffs and commodities in the bazars. The whole 
province is practically declared to be ina state of siege. 

Simultaneously with the promulgation of the 
ordinances, the Chief Commissioner has issued under 
the provisions there of a declaration that the entire 
Congress organisation in the N. W. F. is “ unlawful.” 
There is nobeating about the bush here. The iruce 
has been done to death. This is the Government 


welcome to Gandbiji on his arrival in India on 28th 
December, 


Will be available early next week 

The Nation’s Voice 
Being an edited collection of Gandhiji’s speeches in 
England and Sjt. Mahadev Desai’s accounts of the 
sojourn in England which have appeared in the columns 
of Young India from time to time, Demi Octavo, 

over pp. 300. Price Rs. 2; Postage extra. 
For agency terms apply to:- 
: Manager, Young India. 
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Letter from Europe 
Farewell. 


During the last days of our stay in London our 
prayer meetings became so crowded that one of the 
good friends remarked: ‘lf you stay any longet desk 
will have to build a chapel now’. On the last evening, 
Mrs. Polak, whose book ‘Mr. Gandhi—The Man’ has 
become very popular, sang ‘Lead Kindly Light’ in 
which numerous friends joined, Many of these abidiog 
friendships have been formed and some have pledged 
theic word to work for India, Some came in with 
offers of help and some volunteered to labour for us 
dur ng ths last days of strain, Some of the farewell 
letters were not only tokens of friendship but assur- 
ances of help and continuance of work in England, A 
dear letter of this kind was from the Friends at 
-Woodbrooke signed by about two dozen of them. An 
equally esteemed one was received from the Bishop 
of Chichester: ‘My wife and I will never forget the 
visit Mr. Gandhiji and all of you paid to Chichester. 
I feel that real sympathy and friendhsip grew between 
us during those days- We shall think of you and 
yours often af:er you are in India, I pray that you 
may not suffer—.hat the travail of which you speak 
may not be sore. For friendship and understanding I 
pray and for courage here. I shall never forget my 
talk that Sunday morning with Mr. Gandhiji. May 
good siill come!” Here is another from one who has 
been a regular reader of Young India for several years: 
‘I wish from the bottom of my heart that you had 
cause to be happier, But let this suffice you as it 
must suffice, at the last, all of us: if ever men sailed 
close to the coast of Truth and studied hard and 
planned well to find safe harbour, those men are 
Gandhiji and yourself and those that are with 
you, Wecan do our best—it is always little—and 
leave the rest to God.’ Mr. George Dewies wrote in 
the course of a long letter from his country house in 
Wales: ‘ Farewell my friend and may the courage and 
the kindness of your souls be kindled into sach 
increasing warmth and light, that dark deeds of ours 
or Indians must seem monstrous and impossible to 
defend.’ 

An English lady who used to come to our prayer 
meeting fairly regularly, only the last day told me that 
she was the daughter of a retired I. C. S, assured one 
of her prayers and good wishes and left the little poem 
of hers; 

What though East and West are two 

To the superficial eye; 

Those are masques we can look through 

If we try. 

Brothers, since we are not two 

To the understanding heart; 

In the work you go to do 

We have part. 

So we bless you on your way 

To the goal where strife shall cease 

In the single eye of day 

The day of Peace. 

Dear Reginald Reynolds wi:h his band working 
away to fight English ignorance acd atrogance found 
a day to come and say farewell to ‘Bapu.’ At Mr. 
Horrabin’s place on the eve of our departure, was 
held a meeting which was largely attended and among 
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those present were Messrs. Nevinson, Lasky, Brailsford 
Kingsly Martin and a host of others. It was a fare- 
well meeting. Tne friends pleaded with Gandhiji not 
to take quick action if at all it could ba avoided, It 
was all in the best of spirit and combiaed with it was 
the assurance of cooperation. On the day we left it 
giaddened our hearts to fiad old Mr. Lansbury at the 
station at that early houc and Mr. Horrabin just sent 
a telegram: ‘We are with you’. The most touchiog 
of all was the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ by all the 
women of the Children’s House at the platform. 

These prayers and good wishes are no small equip- 
ment for a voyage however long and dreary. They are 
quite enough to carry you to your goal. 

Paris 

I had thought that Paris would be a_ positive 
relief after the three strenuous months in London. 
But the few hours in that great city were as 
crowded with engagements as could be, and the few 
moments of quiet that were left to Gandhiji were 
invaded by newspaper correspondents as greedy for 
‘copy’ as careless to represent him correctly and by 
rival movie-tone compaay agents. But the two public 
functions were such as Gandhiji could have ill afford- 
ed to avoid. The first was the reception by the 
Indians of Paris. It was a very warm one witha 
purse of £500 as an earnest of their support for the 
movement of India’s freedom. For the first and last 
time in Europe during the present visit Gandhiji spoke 
in Hindi. ‘I do not at all regret having attended the 
Round Table Conference,’ he said to them. ‘I should 
have been ashamed of having -gone there if I had 
compromised by an iota India’s demand. I am _ thank- 
ful that God gave me the strength to speak the right 
word at the right moment, and I am not ashamed of 
anything that I have said or done there. I am 
returning home much stronger and wiser. For I know 
now the people we have to contend against. I know 
that we bave to go through still more suffering to 
vindicate our position.’ 

The public meeting of the citizens of Paris was 
held in the hall of the ‘Magic City’ one of the biggest 
cinemas in the city—which was packed to its utmost 
capacity. For upwards of an hour and a half Gandhiji 
spoke to an attentive audience on the universality of 


the message of nonviolence for a world ‘ disgusted 
with the lies and deceits that are the inevitable 
consequences of all warlike methods, for a world 


suff-riog from a widespread economic distr:ss which is 
@ c msequence of the last war thoughtlessly described 
as ‘grea’. The Indian struggle for liberty was essen- 
tially a world event inasmushas the world was having 
an ocular demonstation of an uniqe experiment on a 
vast scale in methods of truth and non-violence for 
the attainment of freedom of 350 million human 
beings. 

But I shall not summarise here either the brief 
addre:s or his replies to the numerous questions that 
were asked by an intelligent audience. The question 
of non-violence was so exhaustively thrashed out at 
three important meetings held at Lwussanne that I 


propose to bring part of the Paris speech and answers 
to questions under a general heading, 


Pilgrimage To Villeneuve 
We could have sailed for India, had we bsen so 
minded, on the 3rd or 4th of December from Marséilles, 
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and indeed 


the call from India was peremptory. 
But the call from Villeneuve was equally peremptory. 
Here in the quiet seclusion of this Swiss village 
situated on the bank of the beautiful lake of Geneva 
surrounded by the snow-clad Alps lives M. Romain 
Rolland in voluntary exile, tired of all the world has 
shown him, tormented by the forces of darkness 


that threaten to engulf European civilisation, and 
giving all his nights and days to seeking a 
solution for the salvaging of that civilisation. During 


this search he has given some of bis finest studies 
of world figures and world forces, and it was through 
his work of genius that Gandhiji had the honour 
of being introduced to Europe. Ever since Mirabai, 
who was attracted to him through her love of 
Beethoven, came to Gandhiji and became the spiritual 
daughter of both, Romain Rolland has _ hungered 
for a meeting with Gandhiji. Twice a European visit 
was projected and cancelled, much to the pain both of 
Gandhiji and Romain Rolland. But both patiently 
waited, whilst Romain Rolland primed Gandhiji with 
the truth about Europe and whetted his appetite for a 
communion with him, For two years, besides, M. 
Romain Rolland had been in a precarious state of 
health and Gandhiji would never excuse himself if he 
had to return this time without meeting him. The 
pilgrimage was thus long overdue. I wish I had the 
pen to describs the meeting of the two kindred spirits, 
In that little room of his packed with book-shelves - 
Einstein hanging on one wall, Pearson, Andrews and 
Gandhiji between them, hanging from the wire-netting 
of a bookshelf, and Tolstoy and Gorki from another, 
Tagore and Goethe and Beethoven from a third-he 
analysed the conditions of Europe, placing like Goethe 
his unerring finger on the disease of Europe, saying 
“Tis here, ‘tis here.’ One could almost see his soul 
writhing in agony as he described the blighting effects 
of exploitation and sighed with “some divine despair.’ 
For something to put aa end to that exploitation, lest 
it should! envelop Europe and ruin the civilisation. 
Workmen, he said, were the only party in the world 
in whose case interest and right went together aud 
ualess they were saved everything would perish. Russia 
must be saved at auy price, for he had seen such 
great hope in Russla, and he said it was one of his 
great regrets that Gandhiji never met Lenio~ Lenin 
who like you never compromised with truth.” India 
was ready to receive the message of non-violence, would 
Europe receive it? Like India it was not in its bone, 
and often enough the European problem had seemed 
to baffle him. ‘How I wish I was twenty years 
youoger, so that I might have carried on a fierce 
battle against the disruptive forces,’ he exclaimed. 
And as he finished his first talk—~it was a monologue 
as Gaadhiji was sileat—~he drew near Gandhiji 
aud clasped his hands and held them tight for a while, 
fixing the gaze of his wonderful blue eyes on Gandhiji, 
like a lover on a loved one. ‘We never knew, said 
his sister who was interpreting him, that this time 
would come, and sometimes we even feared that we 
should pass away without ever seeing you, 


That was the first meeting and since then each day 
they met bore fresh evidence of a friendship that 
seemed to have been formed not recently, but ages 
ago, that companionship of the heart, 


When each in turn was guide to each 

And fancy light from fancy caught, 

And thought leapt out to wed with thought, 

Ere Thought itself could wed with speech. 
It was literally a case of thought leaping out to wed 
with thought for there was the barrier of language. 
Overflowing love broke the barrier and made speech 
unnecessary. His ample generosity made even us, 
Devadas, Pyarelal and me recipients of his friendly 
attention and of gifts of his books inscribed in his 
handwriting so eloquent of his transparent, intensely 
sensitive soul brimming over with childlike 
guilelessness. On the final evening of our stay after 
the prayers in his ‘Villa Olga’ he played on his 
piano his favourite Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
representing, as he explained, the triumph of a heroic 
will over deepest gloom. It was so eloquent of the 
struggle his own soul was going through. As I write 
these lines I can imagine what, a wrench tomorrow’s 
patting is going to be. We shall leave with the 


fervent prayer that God may keep him and his sister 
long enough to fulfil their work. 


Pierre Ceresole 


The visit to Villzneuve was not without rich bye: 
products. The Swiss villagers overwhelmed Gandhiji 
with affection aad M. Privat, whom the readers of 
Young India already know and who has been Gandhiji’s 
‘Jailor’ during the Swiss programme arranged contacts 
which were precious. “The most estimable among them 
was that with Pierre Ceresole and his group. ‘We 
feel quite little before this man’, said M. Private once 
ta'king about him. ‘We talk and write,’ He works 
He is one of the greatest of our men, An engineer 
and a wathematician he has lived in America and 
Japan and was among the first to raise the banner of 
revolt against military service in his country. ‘The 
man who first raised his voice was a teacher, he said 
to me, ‘and I felt that his cause was just and I threw 
in my lot with him.’ His father was a member of 
the Swiss Cabinet ( Bundeserrat) and left him 
considerable property which he has given away to the 
State. Having thus deserved well of the State and 
the nation he has not spared it moral shocks too, 
He has served short terms of imprisonment as 
conscientious objector, but the nation now knows his 
work and supports it. He organised soon after the 
War an International Service Civile—not the civil service 
of which we in India know so much and have had 
enough—but a real service of the non-military type in 
the shape of carrying the healing balm of voluntary 
help to people in distress and thus to wean them 
from ioternational hate and stcife. This form of 
service is in his opinion the only effective means to 
prevent war and hs and his army of volunteer workers 
have worked not only in Switzerland but all over 
Europe. He has verily carried out the precept of 
“beating swords into ploughshares’ and indeed 
the brass badge they wear contains a shovel over 
a sword broken into two pieces with ‘PAX’ 
(Peace) inscribed on it, They have a little 
committee and they now maintain a_ register of tnese 
who have rendered voluntary service. Beyond this 
there is no organisation, ‘I started work without any 
organisation, he said to me, and I have never been in 
want of money. Money bas come in some shape of 
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another and even our Government with whom I was 
once not in favour renders us considerable help. ’ His 
band of service, drawn from all parts of the Continent, 
bas served up to now in the ravaged area around 
Verdun, in the flooded valley of the Rhine and in 
Lichtenstein, near Austria, and in Wales. As many as 
800 people bave worked under him at a time and 
something like thirty nations were represented in this 
army of peace when it was working in LaGarde in the 
South of France in 1930. In this work, Pierre Ceresole 
bas had the help of his brother who once was a General 
in the Swiss Army and is now retired. One of the 
meetings at Lausanne was exclusively for Pierre Ceresole 
and his group and another consisted of the conscientious 
objectors and their sympathisers. These meetings and 
questions and answers there were so important that I 
must devote a large part of this letter to them. 


Theory and Practice of Non-violence 


The bulk of the questions asked at these meetings 
centred naturally round non-violence, and I summarise 
them here, including therein some of the questions and 
answers at the Paris meeting. 

By way of introduction I shall give his distinction 
between the methods of violence and non-violence: ‘In 
the method we are adopting in India, fraud, lying, 
deceit and all the ugly brood of violence and untruth 
have absolutely no room. Everything is done openly 
and above board, for truth hates secrecy. The more 
open you afe the more truthful you are likely to be. 
Thete is no such thing as defeat or despair in the 
dictionary of a man who bases his life on truth and 
non-violence. And yet the method of non-violence is 
not in any shape or form a passive or inactive method, 
It is essentially an active movement, much more active 
than the one involving the use of sanguinary’ weapons. 
Truth and non-violence are perhaps the activest forces 
you have in the world. A man who wields sanguinary 
weapons arid is intent upon destroying those whom he 
considets his enemies, does at least require some rest 
and has'to Jay down his arms for a while in every 
twenty-four hours. He is, therefore, essentially inactive, 
for a cettain part of the day. Not so the votary of 
truth and non-violence, for the simple reason that they 
are not external weapons. They reside in the human 
breast and they are actively working their way whether 
you are awake or whether you are asleep, whether 

you are walking leisurely or playing an active game. 
The panoplied warrior of truth and non-violence is ever 
and incessantly active, ’ 


How then can one be effectively non-violent? By 
simply refusing to take up arms? Einstein had made 
the call to the people not to take part in war. Was 
that enough? —~ Questions which were raised again 
and again at various meetings and answered in a 
language inspired by the audience and the occasion. 

About Einstein’s call he said with a humour which 
no one could have mistaken: ‘My answer can be only 
one that if Europe can take up the method enthus: 
jastically nothing could be better, Indeed, if I may say 
so about a gteat man, I would say that Einstein 
has stolen the method from me. Bat, if you want me 


to elaborate the thing I would say that merely 
to refuse military service is not enoagh. To 
tefuse to fender military service ‘when the 


particular time arrives is to do the thivg after all 


the time for combatirg the evil is practically gone. 
Military service is only a symptom of the disease 
which is deeper. I suggest to you that those who are 
not on the register of militay service are equally 
participating in the crime if they support the state other- 
wise. He or she who supports a state organised in the 
military way—whether directly or indirectly—participates 
in the sin. Each man old or young takes part in the 
sin by contributing to the maintenance of the state by 
paying the taxes. That is why I said to myself during 
the war that so long as I ate wheat supported by the 
army whilst I was doing everything short of being a 
soldier, it was best for me to enlist in the army and 
be shot; otherwise I should retire to the mountains and 
eat food grown by nature. Therefore all those who want 
to stop military service can do so by withdrawing all 
co-operation. Refusal of military service is much more 
superficial than non-co-operation with the whole system 
which supports the state. But then one’s opposition 
becomes so swift and so effective that you run the risk 
of not only being marched to jail, but of being thrown 
into the streets,’ 


Then may not one accept the non-military services of 
the state? The statement of position had moved Pierre 
Cexesole deeply and he asked this question in a way 
which was most touching. ‘We represent our truth, 
you represent the truth. The argument is often being 
advanced here and we should like to be enlightened by 
you.’ 

“Now,” said Gandhiji, ‘you have touched the tenderest 
spot in human nature. 1 was faced with the very question 
as author of the non-c2-operation movement, I said to 
myself, there is no state either run by Nero or Mussolini 
which has not good points about it, but we have to 
reject the whole, once we decide to non-co-operate 
with the system. ‘There are in our country 
grand public __—sroads, and palatial educational 
institutions” said I to myself, ‘but they are 
part of a system which crushes- the nation. 
I should not have anything to do with them, They 
are like the fabled snake with a brilliant jewel on its 
head, but which has fangs full of poison. So I came 
to the conclusion that the British role in India had 
crushed the spirit of the nation and stunted its growth, 
and so I decided to deny myself all the privileges— 
services, courts, titles. The policy would vary with 
different countries but sacrifice and self-denial are the 
essential points. What Einstein has said would occur 
only once a year and only with a very few people. 
But I suggest it as your first duty to nom-cooperate 
with the state.’ 

But is there not a deep difference Between an 
independent nation and a subject nation? India may 
have a fundamental quarrel with an alien Government, 
but how can the Swiss quarrel with the state ? 

‘ Difference there undoubtedly is,’ said © Gandhiji. 
“As a member of a subject nation I could best help 
by shaking rid of my subjection. But here tf am 
asked as to how best to get out of a military mentality, 
You are enjoying the amenities on condition that you 
render military service to the State, There you have 
to get State rid of the military mentality,’ 

But Pierre Ceresole still had his doubts, The 
argument had irresistable appeal for him, but how did 
his own particular mission fit in if he was to pursue 
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the method to its extreme logical conclusions, A 
question was asked at the great meeting in Geneva 
about Gandhiji’s opinion regarding the work of the 
International Red Cross Society organised in Switzer- 
land and the thousands of lives of prisoners that it 
had saved, and Gandhiji’s answer to the question 
contained for Pierre Ceresole the solution of all his 
difficulties and a message of cheer for the International 
Service Civile that he had organised. ‘I am ashamed 
to. have to own that I do not know the history of 
this wonderful and magnificent organisation. If it has 
saved prisoners by the thousands my head bows before it. 
Bat having paid this tribute, may I say that this organi- 
sation should cease to think of giving relief after the 
war but think of giving relief without the war. If 
war had no redeeming feature, no courage and heroism 
behind it, it would be a despicable thing, and would 
not need speeches to destroy it. But what I wouid 
suggest to you is infinitely nobler than war in all its 
branches including Red Cross Organisation. Believe 
me there are many more million prisoners—slaves of 
their passions and conditions of life, and believe me 
that there are millions wounded by their own folly, 
and millions of wrecked homes on the face of the 
earth. The peace societies of to—morrow would there- 
fore have enough work cut out for them when they 
take up international service and may Switzerland give 
the lead to the world in this great task.’ 


In answer to a similar question at another meeting he 
said : “ Non-cooperation in military service and service 
in non-military matters are not compatible. ‘ Definitely ’ 
military service is an ill—-chosen word. You are all the 
while giving military service by deputy because you 
are supporting a state which is based on military 
service. In Transvaal and other countries some are 
debarred from military service, but they have to pay 
money to the State. You will bave to extend the 
scope Of non-co-operation to your taxes. There is no 
limit to extending our service to our neigbours across 
our State-made frontiers. God never made _ those 
frontiers.’ 

Q. Since disarmament chiefly depends on great 
powers why should Switzerland, which is asmal! state 
and a neutral state, be asked to disarm itself ? 

A. It is from the neutral ground of your country 
that I am speaking to all other Powers and not only 
to Switzerland. If you wont carry this message to 
other parts of Europe I shall be absolved from all 
blame. And seeing that Switzerland is a _ neutral 
territory and non-aggressive nation there is all the more 
reason why Switzerland should not need an &rmy, 
Secondly, it is through your hospitality and by reason 
of your occupying the vantage ground that you have 
all natiouals coming to you. It should be possible for 
you to give to the world a lesson in disarmament and 
show that you are brave enough to do without an 
army. 

Q. How could a disarmed neutral country allow 
other nations to be destroyed? But for our army 
which was waiting ready at our frontier during the 
last war we should have been ruined, 

. A. At the risk of being considered a visionary or a 
fool I must answer this question in the only manner I 
‘now, It would be cowardly of a neutral country to 
pillow an army to devastate a neighbouring country. 


But there are two ways in common between soldiers of 
war and soldiers of non-violence, and if I had been a 
citizen of Switzerland and a President of the Federal 
State what I would have done would be to refuse 
passage to the invading army by refusing all supplies. 
Secondly, by re-enacting a Thormophyle in Switzerland, 
you would have presented a living wall of men and 
women and childern and inviting the invaders to 
walk over your corpses, you may say that such 
a thing is beyond human experience and 
endurance. I say tnat it is not so. It was 
quite possible. Last year in Gujarat women 
stood /athi charges unflinchingly and in Peshawar 
thousands stood hails of bullets without resorting to 
violence. Imagine these men and women staying in 
front of an army requiring a safe passage to another 
country. The army would be brutal enough to walk 
Over them, you might say. I would then say you will 
still have done your duty by allowing yourself to be 
annihilated. An army that dares to pass over the 
corpses of innocent men and women would not be 
able to repeat that experiment. ‘You may, if you wish, 
refuse to believe in such courage on the part of the 
masses of men and women, but then you would have 
to admit that non-violence is made of sterner stuff. 
It was never conceived as a weapon of the weak, but 
of the stoutest hearts. 


Q. Is it open to a soldier to fire 
avoid violence ? 


A. A soldier who baving enlisted himself flattered 
himself that he was avoiding violence by shooting in 
the air did no credit to his courage or to his creed of 
non-violence. In my scheme of things such a man 
would be held to be guilty of untruth and cowardice 
both—cowardice in that in order to escapé punishment 
he enlisted, and untruth in that he enlisted to serve as 
soldier and did not fire as expected. Such a thing 
discredits the cause of waging war against war. The 
War Resisters have to be like Caesar’s wifeabove 
suspicion. Their strength lies in absolute adherence to 
the morality of the question. 

Truth and God 

The Conscientious Objectors’ meeting was in & 
church where Ceresole and his friends had prepared a 
wonderful welcome for Gandhiji. Ail sang in chorus 
standing hand in hand, the Swiss fellowship song, 
and the President of the meeting read a_ touching 
address: ‘We are afraid of the unknown, prison, 
responsibility, death, You know no fear. We have 
got the Sermon on the Mount on our lips. You have 
got it in your heart and are living it. Welcome in. 
our midst and teach us to live more dedicated lives.’ 
And so on and so forth. The questicns asked 
touched subjects like God and truth and non-resistaace. 
M. Privat, who translated at one stage, found some of 
the answers beyond him and Prof. Bovet, the Swiss 
philosopher, took his place. In this letter I shall take 


up only one question; ‘Why do you regard God as 
Truth’? 


‘You have asked me why I consider that God is 
Truth. In my arly youth I was taught to repeat 
what in Hindu scriptures are known as_ one 
thousand names of God. But these’ one 
thousand names of God were by no means 
exhaustive. We believe—and I think it is the 
truth—that God has as many names as thete are 


in the air and 
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creatures and, therefore, we also say that God is name- 
less and since God has many forms we also consider Him 
formless, and since He speaks to us through many 
tongues we consider Him to be speechless and so on 
And so when I came to study Islam I found that Islam 
too had many vames fot God. I would say with 
those who say God is Love. God is Love. But deep 
down in me I used to say that though God may be 
God, God is Trutb, above all. If it is possible for 
the human tongue to give the fullest description of 
God, I have come to the conclusion that for myself, 
God is truth, But two years ago I went a_ step 
further and said that Truth is God. You will see the 
fine distinction botween the two statements, viz., that God 
is Truth and Truth is God. Aud I came to that 
conclusion after a continuous and relentless search 
after Truth which began nearly fifty years ago. I 
then found that the nearest approach to Truth was 
through love. But I also found that love bas many 
meanings in the English language at least and that 
human love in the sense of passion could become a 
degrading thing also. I found too that love in the 
sense of ahimsa had only a limited number of votaries 
in the world. But I never found a double meaning 
in connection with trurh and not even atheists had not 
demurred to the necessity or power of truth. But in 
their passion for discovering truth the atheists have 
not hesitated to deny the very existence of God—from 
their own point of view righly. And it was because 


of this reasoning that I saw _ that” rather 
than say that God is Truth I should say 


that Truth is God. I recall the name of Charles 
Bradlaugh who delighted to call himself an atheist, 
but knowing as I do something of him, I would never 
regard him as an atheist. I would call him a God- 
fearing man, though I know that he would reject the 


claim. His face would redden if I would say that 
“Mr. Bradlaugh, you are a truth-fearing man, 
and not a God-fearing man, ” I would 
Automatically disarm his _ ccriticism by saying 


that Truth is God, as I have disarmed criticisms of 
many a yOung man. Add to this the great difficulty 
that millions have taken the name of God and in His 
pame committed nameless atrocities. Not that scientists 
very often do not commit cruelties in the name of 
truth, I know how in the name of truth and science 
inhuman cruelties are perpetrated on animals when men 
perform vivisection. There are thus a number of 
difficulties in the way, no matter how you describe 
God. But the human mind is a limited thing, and 
you have to labour under limitations when you think 
of a being or entity wh) i beyond the power of man 
to grasp. And then we have another thing in Hindu 
philosophy, viz., God alone is and nothing else exists, 
and the same truth you find emphasised and exempli- 
fied in the Kalema of Islam. There you find it clearly 
stated—that God alone is and nothing else exists. In 
fact the Sanskrit word for Truth is a word which 
literally means that which exists—Sat. For these and 
several other reasons that I can give you I have come 
to the conc'usion that the definition—Truth is God— 
gives me the greatest satisfaction. And when you 
want to find Truth as God the only inevitable means 
is Love, #. ¢., non-violence, aud since I believe that 
ultimately the means and end are convertible terms, 
I should not hesitate to say that God is Love, 


‘What then is Truth ? 


“A difficult question,’ said Gandhiji, ‘but I have 
solved it for myself by saying that it is what the voice 
within tells you. How, then, you ask, different people 
think of different and contrary truths? Well, seeing 
that the human mind works through innumerable 
media and that the evolution of the human mind is 
not the same for all, it follows that what may be truth 
for one may be untruth for another, and hence those 
who have made these experiments have come to the 
conclusion that there are certain conditions to be 
observed in makiag those experiments. Just as for 
conducting scientific experiments there is an 
indispensable scientific course of instruction, in the 
same way strict preliminary disciplime is 
necessary to qualify a person to make experiments in 
the spiritual realm. Everyone should, therefore, realise 
his limitations before he speaks of his inner voice. 
Therefore we have the belief based upon experience, 
that those who would make individual search after 
truth as God, must go through several vows, as for 
instance, the vow of truth, the vow of Brahmacharya 
(purity) for you cannot possibly divide your love for 
Truth and God with any:hing else — the vow of non 
violence, of poverty and non-passession. Ualess you 
impose on yourselves the five vows you may not 
embark on the experiment at all. There are several 
other conditions prescribed, bat I must not take you 
through all of them. Suffice it to say that those who 
have made these experiments know that it is not 
proper for everyone to claim to hear the voice of con- 
science and it is because we have at the present 
moment everybody claiming the right of conscience 
without going through any discipline whatsoever and 
there is so much untruth being delivered to a 
bewildered world, all that I can in true humility 
present to you is that truth is not to be found by 
anybody whe has not got an abundant sense of 
humility. If you would swim on the bosom of the 
ocean of Truth you must reduce yourself to a zero. 


Further than this I cannot go along this fascinating 
path.” j 


But I must hold over a considerable number of 
questions and answers for the next week. Let me say 
that this week in Switzerland has been one of our 
richest experiences, Folks from far and near have 
come with loving gifts—some with flowers, some with 
their songs. The latest to come were cowherds who 
sang lustily their cow songs. Hundreds of children 
have flocked to this place and sweetly sung to Gandhiji 
and a friend came down with his violin to play every 
morning whilst Gandhiji was havirg his. breakfast. 
This morning as we were going to Geneva a_ simple 
looking peasant woman put an envelope into my hands, 
I thought it was a letter of greetings, When late in 
the evening I opened it I found in it. a five franc 
piece with just this inscription: ‘‘A little gift for one of 
your very poor Indian women from a Swiss workwoman.” 
Another letter type-written, evidently from a lady 
who had been following Gandhiji’s movements, with a 
twenty frauc note enclosed and with these words in it: 
“IT must make the sorrow of the Indian people my 
own. I know what a heavy burden yeu are carrying 
and yet I cannot do otherwise but beg you from the 
bottom of my heart to pray for us for Switzerland and 
for the whole of this sad Europe.” M, D. 
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The Jesus [{ love 


[ During the past few days, questions have time 
sha again been asked Gandhiji about Christ and 
Christianity, Sometimes he has refused being drawn 
into them by simply giving monosyllablic replies, some: 
times a reply like this: “Christianity is good, Christians 

are bad;"”’ and sometimes by just a hypothetical reply. 

A question, for instance, was pointedly asked at the 
Paris meeting; “ Why do you refuse to enter God's 


house if Jesus invites you? Why does not India take 
up the Cross,’’ 


Gandhiji replied: “If Jesus has reference to God, 
I have never refused to enter the house of God; indeed 
every moment I am trying to enter it. If Jesus repre- 
Sents not a person, but the principle of non-violence, 
India has accepted its protecting power.” 


On the ship our evening prayers are being atteaded 
by a few Christian friends, and once Gandhiji was 
es to give a talk on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Donit ask me to do anything of the kind,” said he, 

You may ask questions if you like, but don’t ask me 
to make a set speech.” 

When the persistent Mr. Mills, of the Associated 
Press of America, pressed Gandhiji for a message 
of Christmas greetings for America, he dictated a 
sentence or two very reluctantly. 

“I have never been able to reconcile myself 

to the gaieties of the Christmas season. They 

have appeared to me to be so inconsistent with 

the life and teaching of Jesus. | 
“How I wish America could lead the way 

by devoting the season to a real moral stocktaking 

and emphasizing consecration to the service of 

mankind for which Jesus lived and died on 
the cross.” 

But on Christmas Day, or rather on the day before, 
came a request which Gandhiji could not refuse. Miss 
Barr, 2 missionary lady working in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and Mr. Buel, from Ceylon, had been 
attending our prayers regularly, the former even 
attending the morning ones. Both had evinced an 
interest in the prayers which one could easily appreciate. 
When, therefore, the latter pressed for a Christmas 
message to be given by Gandhiji on Christmas Day, 
he had to consent. 

“ Bit the time ?” asked Gandbiji. 

**\Vhatever time is convenient to you,’’ said Mr. Buel. 

“Well, then, 4 a. m.” replied Gandhiji. 

Mr. Buel was nonplussed. 

“4:30 a.m., if you like,” said Gandhiji. 

“Very few would be able to come,” pleaded Mr. Buel. 

“tt would be quite all right if only one or two 
attend,” said Gandhiji. 

“No,” said Mr. Buel, “I will put up a notice.” 

‘Please do nothing of the kind. Let those who 
expressed the desire come here at 4:30.” 

Atter considerable hesitation, Miss Barr and Mr. 
Buel agreed, and on Christmas Day quite half-a- 
dozen of them turned up at the appointed hour, There 
was a hymn celebrating Christ's nativity,—“ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night.” Then there 
was a reading from the New Testament, and then a 
talk by Gandhiji, who spoke on the meaning Christmas 
Day bad for him I reproduce the talk practically 
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verbatim, The hymn sung at the end was, “ Take My 
Life and let it be,” M. D.] 

I shall tell you how, to an outsider like me, the 
story of Christ, as told in the New Testament, has 
struck. My acquaintance with the Bible began nearly 
forty-five years ago, and that was through the New Testa- 
ment, I could not then take much interest in the Old 
Testament, which I had certainly read, if only to fulfill 
a@ promise I had made to a friend whom I happened 
to meet in a hotel. But when I came to the New 
Testament and the Sermon on the Mount, I began 
to understand the Christian teaching, and the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount echoed something I had 
learat in childhood and something which seemed to 
be part of my being and which I felt was being acted 
up to in the daily life around me. 

I say it seemed to be acted up to, meaning there- 
by that it was not necessary for my purpose that they 
were actually living the life. This teaching was non- 
retaliation, or non-resistance to evil. Of all the things 
I read, what remaiced with me forever was that Jesus 
came almost to give a new law-—though He of course 
had said He had not come to give a new law, but tack 
something oa to the old Mosaic law. Well, He 
changed it so that it became a new law—not an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth but to be ready to 
receive two blows when one was given, and to go two 
miles when you were asked to go one, 

I said to myself, “ This is what one learns in 
one’s childhood. Surely this is not Christianity. For 
all I had then been given to understand was that to 
be a Christian was to have a brandy bottle in one 
hand and beef in ths other. The Sermon on the 
Mount, however, falsified the impression. 

As my contact with real Christians, i, e., men 
living in fear of God, increased, I saw that the 
Sermon on the Mount was the whole of Christianity 
for him who wanted to live a Christian life. It is 
that Sermon which has endeared Jesus to me. 

I may say that I have never been interested in a 
historical Jesus. I should not care if it was proved by 
some one that the man called Jesus never lived, and 
that was narrated in the Gospels was a figment of the 
writer’s imagination. For the Sermon on the Mount 
would still be true for me. 


Reading, therefore, the whole story in that light, 
it seems to me that Christianity has yet to be lived, 
unless one says that where there is boundless love and 
no idea of retaliation whatsoever, it is Christianity 
that lives. But then it surmounts all boundaries and 
book-teaching. Then it is something indefinable, not 
capable of being preached to men, not capable of being 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, but. from heart to 
heart. But Christianity is not commonly unrderstood 


in that way. 
Somehow, in God's providence, the Bible has been 


preserved from destruction by the Christians, so-called. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has had it 
translated into many languages. All that may serve a 
real purpose inthe time to come. Two thousand 
years in the life of a living Faith may be nothing, 
For though we sang, “All glory to God on High and 
on the earth be peace,” there seems to be today 
neither glory to God nor peace on earth. 

As long as it remains a hunger still unsatisfied, as 
long as Christ is not yet born, we have to took foward 
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to Him, When real peace is established, we will not 
need demonstrations, but it will be echoed in our life, 
not only in individual life, but in corporate life, Then 
awe shall say Christ is born. That to me ts the real 
meaning of the verse we have sung. Then we will 
not think of a particular day in the year as that of 
the birth of Christ, but as an ever-recurring event 
which can be enacted in every life. 

And the more I think of fundamental religion, and 
the more I think of miraculous conceptions of so many 
teachers who have come down from age to age and 
clime to clime, the more I see tbat there is behind them 
the eternal truth that I have narrated. That needs no 
label or declaration. It consists in the living of life, 
mever ceasing, ever progressing towards peace. 

When, therefore, one wishes “ A Happy Christmas ” 
without the meaning behind it, it becomes nothing more 
than an empty formula. And unless one wishes for 
peace for all life, one cannot wish for peace for 
oneself. [t is a self-evident axiom, like the Axioms 
of Euclid, that one cannot have peace unless there’is in 
one an intense longing for peace all around. You may 
certainly experience peace in the midst of sirife, but 
that happens only when to remove strife you destroy 
your whole life, you crucify yourself. 

And so, as the miraculous birth is an eternal event, 
so is the Cross an eternal event in this stormy life. 


Therefore, we dare not think of birth without death 


on the cross. Living © 
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constitutional discussions renders it useful to quote the 
following from the British statute. of 1914 regarding 
British Nationality : 

Section 26 (1). Nothing in this Act shall take 
away or abridge any power vested in or exercise. 
able by the Legislature or Government of any 
British Possession or affect the operation of any law 
at present in force which has been passed in 
exercise of such a power, or prevent any such 
legislature or Government from treating differently 
different classes of British subjects. 

Thas a British subject is not entitled by virtue of 
nationality to any social or political rights in all the 
Dominions, All legislation discriminating between 
British subjects has been cerefully safeguarded, British 
citizenship may in general theory be described as “one 
and indivisible”. But by means of legislation regarding 

domicile’, British subjects and their rights have been 
subdivided according to the country within the British 
Empire to which they belong or are deemed to belong, 
Not only has each part of the Empire 

domicile, but each part is often divided u 
territories of legal domicile, The domicile of origin is 
lost, and lost only, when a new domicile is 
acquired, Clear proof is required to establish a change 
of domicile. Mere Presence and intention is not 
sufficient, It has been accepted in judicial decisions of 
British Courts that “ from the standpuint of the country 
of domicile, it is undesirable and even perilous to have 
permanently established within territory large 
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numbers of persons who do not owe that country 
permanent allegiance.” It was not oply Gandhiji that 
found it difficult at once to define “citizen” This 
difficulty has been felt by constitutionalists all over the 
British Commonwealth. And it has been over-come by 
the use of the word and idea of “domicile”. 
“Domicile ” has enabled the Dominions to prevent 
whatever British subjects they choose from entering or 
enjoying political and other rights within their territory. 
‘Domicile’ has created new nationalities throughout 
the British Commonwealth. is held by professors 
of political science that in the application of even 
international law to the Dominions, “ domicile may 
have to be taken as a test, for the reason that there is 
no other test, and domicile has assumed a very impor- 
tant place in the definition of citizenship. As an 
authoritative writer on the subject has written, “ the 
simple nomenclature ‘British Subject” affords no clue 
to his rights within the Empire. Each part of the 
British Commonwealth has followed its own inclina- 
tions as regards the extension or refusal of rights to 
persons within its jurisdiction, ” 


A Conversion 


Sir M. Vishweshvarayya, that redoubtable champion 
of mechanised progress. in the course of his address 
at the opening of the Swadeshi Exhibition at Madras 
recently made the following confession; 

“T am one of those who not long ago thought 
and-spinning and hand-weaving of Khaddar, 
machinery could do the wotk so cheap, might 
prov@ a waste of effort and that the energy and 
spent on it might be more profitably employed. 
“But'}n the present circumstances of the country 
there is such a redundant unemployed popula- 
tionjand there is no organisation at all to relieve 
ployment, no sane person will deny that the 

Khaddar propaganda is serving a useful constructive 

purpose and that the efforts of the Congress Party 

in popularising Khaddar under the all-inclusive 
generalship of our great countryman, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, are fully justified. When at some future time 
truly national economic policies begin to govern the 
attitude of Government, I have no doubt that the 

Mahatma himself will wish to divert at least part 

of the labour now employed on Khaddar to more 

remunerative occupations.” 

When more remunerative occupations are found for 
any of those now labouring at tne wheel, no one stands 
in the way of a diversion to such occupations. No 
one would welcome more than Gandhiji himself a 
change in our economic condition which would make 
good and remunerative occupations available to those 


who are now idle under compulsion. C. R. 
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